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The  Editor  of  the  Handbook  for  Central  Italy  is 
very  solicitous  to  be  favoured  with  corrections  of  any  mistakes  or 
omissions  which  may  be  discovered  by  persons  who  have  made  use  of 
the  book.  Those  communications  will  be  especially  welcome  which 
are  founded  upon  personal  knowledge,  and  accompanied  by  the  name 
of  the  writer  to  authenticate  them.  Travellers  willing  to  make  such 
communications  are  requested  to  have  the  kindness  to  address  them 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Handbook,  care  of  Mr.  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street. 


Caution  to  Travellers. — By  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  the  intro- 
duction into  England  of  foreign  pirated  Editions  of  the  works  of  British 
authors,  in  which  the  copyright  subsists,  is  totally  prohibited.  Travellers 
will  therefore  bear  in  mind  that  even  a  single  copy  is  contraband,  and  is 
liable  to  seizure  at  the  English  Custom-house. 

Caution  to  Innkeepers  and  others. — The  Editor  of  the  Handbooks 
has  learned  from  various  quarters  that  a  person  or  persons  have  of  late 
been  extorting  money  from  innkeepers,  tradespeople,  artists,  and  others, 
on  the  Continent,  under  pretext  of  procuring  recommendations  and  favour- 
able notices  of  them  and  their  establishments  in  the  Handbooks  for  Tra- 
vellers. The  Publisher  therefore  thinks  proper  to  warn  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  recommendations  in  the  Handbooks  are  not  to  be  obtained 
by  such  means,  and  that  the  individuals  alluded  to  are  not  only  unau- 
thorised, but  are  totally  unknown  to  him.  All  those,  therefore,  who  put 
confidence  in  such  promises,  or  in  persons  who  go  about  to  collect  advertise- 
ments under  the  pretence  of  being  agents  of  the  Publisher,  may  rest  assured 
that  they  will  be  defrauded  of  their  money  without  attaining  their  object, 
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AIX-LA-  1 

CHAPELLE   f 

AMSTERDAM  . 

ANTWERP 
BADEN-BADEN 
BERLIN    . 
BRUSSELS 

CARLSRUHE    . 
COBLENTZ 
COLOGNE. 
DRESDEN 

FRANKFURT  . 
ORATZ      . 
THE  HAGUE    . 
HAMBURG       . 


BASLE       . 

BERNE      . 
OOIRE 
CONSTANCE 
ST.  GALLEN 
GENEVA  . 


BOLOGNA 
FLORENCE 
GENOA  . 
LEGHORN 
LUCCA  . 
MANTUA . 
MILAN      . 


MODENA . 
NAPLES    . 
NICE  . 
PALERMO 


AMIENS    . 
ANGERS   . 
AV RANCHES    . 
BAYONNE 
BORDEAUX      . 
BOULOGNE      . 
BREST      . 
CAEN 
CALAIS     . 
DIEPPE     . 
DINANT   . 
DOUAI       . 
DUNKERQUE  . 
GRENOBLE      . 
HAVRE      . 

LILLE 
LYONS      . 

MARSEILLES  . 

M  ETZ         .        • 


Germany ,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

HEIDELBERG.    MOHR. 


I.  A.  MAYER. 

J.  MULLER.-W.  KIRBERGER. 

—VAN  BAKKENESS. 
MAX.  KORNICKER. 
D.  R.  MARX. 
A.  DUNCKER. 
C.  MUQU ARDT.  —  KIESSLING 

ft  CO.— FROMENT. 
A.  BIELEFELD. 
BAEDEKER. 
A.  BAEDEKER.— EISEN. 
ARNOLD. 
C.  JUGEL. 
DAMIAN  ft  SORGE. 
M.  NIJHOF. 
PERTHES       BESSER      ft 

MAUKE. 


KISSING  EN       . 
LEIPZIG    . 
LUXEMBOURG 
MANNHEIM      . 
MAYENCE 
MUNICH   . 
NURNBERG      . 
PESTH      . 

PRAGUE  . 
ROTTERDAM  . 
STUTTGART    . 
TRIESTE  4        • 
VIENNA    . 

WIESBADEN    . 


C.  JUGEL. 

BROCKH  AUS.— WEIG  EL. 

RUCK. 

ARTARIA  ft  FONTAINE. 

VON  ZARERN. 

COTTA.— PALM. 

SCHRAG. 

HARTLEBEN,— 

G.  HECKENAST. 
CALVE. 

PETRI.-KRAMERS. 
P.  NEFF. 
MUNSTER. 
C.  GEROLD.— 

BRAUMULLER. 
C.  JUGEL.-C.  W.  KREIDEL. 


Switzerland. 


SCHWEIGHAUSER.— 

NEU  KIRCH. 
DALP.— HUBER  ft  CO. 
GRUB  EN  MANN. 
MECK. 
HUBER. 
KESSMANN.— MONROE.— 

DES  ROGIS.-CHERBU 

LIEZ.-GEX. 


LAUSANNE      .    HIGNOU  A  CO.— WEBER. 
LUCERNE.        .     F.  KAISER. 
SCHAFFHAUSEN  BRODTMANN. 
SOLEURE.        .    JENT. 

ZURICH     .        •     H.  FUSSLI  A  CO.— MEYER 
A  ZELLER. 
H.  F.  LEUTHOLD,  POST- 
STRASSE. 


RUSCONt. 

GOODBAN. 

ANTOINE  BEUF.— GRONDONA. 

MAZZIOLI. 

F.  BARON. 

NEGRETTI. 

ARTARIA.-MEINERS.— 

MOLINARI.— SANGNER.— 

DUMOLARD  FRERES. 
VINCENZI  A  ROSSI. 
DETKEN. 

VISCONTI  — GIRAUD. 
CHARLES  BEUF. 


Italy. 


PARMA     . 
PISA  . 
PERUGIA. 
ROME 

SIENNA  . 
TRIESTE  . 
TURIN      . 

VENICE  . 
VERONA  . 


France. 


CARON. 

BARASSE'. 

ANPRAY. 

JAYMEBON. 

CHAUMAS. 

WATEL.— MERRIDEW. 

HERBERT. 

VILLENEUVE. 

RIGAUX  CAUX. 

MARAIS. 

COSTB.  A 

JACQUART.— LEMALE. 

LEYSCHOCHART. 

VELLOT  ET  COMP. 

COCHARD.— BOURDIGNON.— 

FOUCHER.. 
VAN  ACKERE.-*BEGHW. 
GIBERTON  A  BRUN.— 

AYNE'  FILS. 
MADAME  CAMOIN. 
WARION. 


MONTPELLIER 
NANCY      . 
NANTES  . 

ORLEANS. 
PARIS       . 

PAU  . 

PERPIGNAN   . 
REIMS       . 
ROCHEFORT    . 
ROUEN      . 
ST.  ETIENNE  . 
ST.  MALO. 
ST.  QUENTIN  . 
STRASBOURG  . 
TOULON  . 
TOULOUSE    *  . 
TOURS       . 
TROYES   . 


J.ZANGHIERI. 
NISTRI.-JOS.  VANNUCCHI. 
VINCENZO  BARTELLI. 

PIALE.  —  SPITHOVER.  —  GA  L- 

LERINI— MERLE. 
ONORATO  TORRI. 

H.  F.  MONSTER. 

MAGGI.— GIANNINI  ft  FIORE. 

— BOCCA  FRERES. 

H.  F.  Mf  NSTER. 

H.  F.  MUNSTER. 


LEVALLE. 
GONET. 
GUERARD.— FOREST 

AINE*. 
GATINEAU.— PFSTY. 
GALIGNANI.— FRANK.— 

STASSIN  ET  XAVIER. 
AUG.  BASSY— LAFON. 
JULIA  FRERES. 
BRISSART  BINET. 
BOUCARD. 
LEBRUMENT. 
DELARUE. 
HUE. 
DOLOY. 

TREUTELL  ET  WURTZ. 
MONGE  ET  V1LLAMUS. 
H.  LEBON.— GIMET. 
COUSTURIER. 


Spain. 

MADRID  •        .    MONIER.  |     GIBRALTAR 

Denmark  and  Sweden. 

COPENHAGEN.    GYLDENDAHL.— REITZEL.  I     STOCKHOLM 


ROWSWELL. 


BONNIER.-8AMSON  A 
WALLIN. 


Russia. 


ST.  PETERS- 1 
BURG.         J" 
MOSCOW  . 


WATKINS.— I88AKOFF  — 

N.  ISSAKOFF BELLIZARD. 

W.  GAUTIER.-ARLT. 


ODESSA 
RIGA 


VILLIETLY. 
KYMMEL. 


Malta.  Ionian  Islands.        Constantinople.  Greece. 

MUIR.      CORFU  •  •  J.  W.  TAYLOR.        WICK.      ATHENS  .  C.  WILDBERG. 
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P  E  E  F  A  C  E. 


The  present  volume  forms  the  continuation  of  the  Handbook 
of  North  Italy. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  last  edition  of  that  volume,  a 
more  strictly  geographical  arrangement  of  the  routes  has 
been  adopted,  and  the  present  volume  now  truly  comprises 
the  central  region  of  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

To  the  description  of  Tuscany  and  of  the  Provinces  which 
until  recently  formed  part  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  has 
been  added  that  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  which,  although 
belonging  politically  to  the  North  Italian  Kingdom,  geogra- 
phically must  be  considered  as  more  allied  to  the  countries 
comprised  in  the  present  volume.  For  this  description  of  the 
largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Editor  has  been 
mainly  indebted,  as  already  stated,  to  the  late  General  Count 
di  Collegno,  well  known  to  the  scientific  world  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Geologists  of  Italy. 


London,  Jan.  1,  1861. 


ABBREVIATIONS,  &c,  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  HANDBOOK. 


The  points  of  the  compass  are  marked  by  the  letters  N.  S.  E.  W. 

(rt.)  right,  (J.)  left,— applied  to  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  right  bank  is  that 
which  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  looking  down  the  stream,  or  whose 
back  is  turned  towards  the  quarter  from  which  the  current  descends. 

Miles. — Distances  are,  as  far  as  possible,  reduced  to  English  miles ;  when 
miles  are  mentioned  without  any  other  designation,  they  are  understood  to  be 
English. 

The  names  of  Inns  precede  the  description  of  every  place  (often  in  a  paren- 
thesis), because  the  first  information  needed  by  a  traveller  is  where  to  lodge. 

Instead  of  designating  a  town  by  the  vague  words  "  large  "  or  "  small,"  the 
amount  of  its  population,  according  to  the  latest  census,  is  almost  invariably 
stated,  as  presenting  a  more  exact  scale  of  the  importance  and  size  of  the 
place.' 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  the  Routes  are  preceded  by  a  chapter  of  prelimi- 
nary information ;  and  to  facilitate  reference  to  it,  each  division  or  paragraph  is 
separately  numbered. 

Each  Route  is  numbered  with  Arabic  figures  corresponding  with  the  figures 
attached  to  the  Route  on  the  Map,  which  thus  serves  as  an  Index  to  the 
Book. 
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A  FEW  SKELETON  TOUES  THROUGH  CENTRAL 

ITALY. 


*  * 


The  figures  after  each  station  denote  the  number  of  days  employed  not 
only  in  arriving  from  the  last  place  noted,  but  the  time  to  be  employed 
in  sight-seeing.  In  the  description  of  all  the  larger  towns,  a  list  of  the 
objects  most  deserving  of  the  traveller's  attention  is  given  in  their  topo- 
graphical order. 


First  Tour— op  about  Eight  Weeks,  in  Central  Italy,  not 
including  Rome  ;  visiting  everything  most  deserving  of  notice 
— in  continuation  op  Tour  I.  in  Handbook  op  North  Italy. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  traveller  enters  Central  Italy  by  Leghorn  or 

Florence. 


Days. 
Leghorn  to  Pisa  (Rail)     ..      ..     1 

Lucca  (Rail)      I 

Baths  of  Lucca 2 

Pescia  and  Pistoia  (Rail)  . .     1 
Prato  and  Florence  (Rail), 
and  stay  at  Florence     . .     7 
Excursion     from   Florence    to 
Volterra  and  Boracic  Acid  La- 
goni : — 
Pontedera  and  Volterra   1 
Mines  of  La  Cava     . .     1 
Pomarancio  and  Lagoni  2  J 
Return  from  Volterra,  and  Ex- 
cursion by  S.  Gemignano  to 
Siena : — 

Pontedera,  Empoli,  Cer- 
taldo  (Rail),  S.  Gemi- 
gnano     ..      ..      ..      ..     2 

Siena,  and  stay 2 

Siena  to  Chiusi,  and  Etruscan 
sites : — 

Montepulciano  .. 
Cetona  and  Chiusi    . .     1 ;    3 
Citta  della  Pieve 
Chiusi  to  Fojano  and  Arezzo  ..     1 

Arezzo,  stay       1 

Cortona  and  Camttscia     . .     . .     1 
Lake  of  Thrasymene  to  Perugia, 
and  stay 2 


il 


Days. 
Excursion  to  Panicale      . .      . .     1 
Perugia     to    Fratta    and 

Borgo  S.  Sepolcro . .     . .   1 }  I 
Citta  di  Castello  and       >    3 
Gubbio,  and  return 
to  Perugia      ..      ..   lj] 
Perugia  to  Assisi,  Spello,  and 

Foligno   ..      ..     _ 1 

Foligno  to  Fano,  visiting  Cagli ; 

with  excursion  to  Fabriano, 

the  Furlo,  &c,  and  Urbino . .     3 

Urbino  to  Pesaro       1 

Fano  and  Sinigaglia 1 

Ancona       1 

Recanatt  and  Loreto 1 

Macerata,    with    excursion    to 

Fermo  and  Ascoli 2 

Macerata,    by     Tolentino,    to 

Matelica,  S.  Severino,  Came- 

rino,  and  Foligno 2 

Foligno    to  Bevagna,   Monfal- 

cone,  Trevi,  and  Spoleto      ..     2 
Spoleto  to  Terni,  and  visit  to  the 

Falls I 

Narni  and  Civita  Castellana  and 

environs,  including  excursions 

to  Soracte  and  Rignano        . .     2 
Civita  Castellana  to  Caprarola 

and  Viterbo    ..     1 


Skeleton  Tours. 


Days. 

Viterbo  to  Montefiascone  and 
Orvieto,  returning  by  Tos- 
canella 2 

Viterbo  to  Civita  Vecchia,  in- 
cluding excursions  to  the 
Etruscan  sites  of  Castel 
d'Asso,  Bieda,  Norchia,  and 
Corneto  2 


Corneto  to  Montalto  and  Vulci, 
returning  to  Civita  Vecchia . . 

Civita  Vecchia  to  Rome  (Rail), 
visiting  Cervetri  on  the  way 


Days. 
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Rome. 


Second  Tour — of  about  Seven  Weeks,  including  Rome — in 
continuation  of  tour  il  of  handbook  of  north  italy. 


Genoa  to  Leghorn  by  sea . .  . .  1 
Pisa  and  Lucca  (Rail)  . .  . .  1 
Pistoia,    Prato,  and    Florence 

(Rail) 1 

Florence  and  environs  . .  . .  4 
Florence  to  Siena,  by  Certaldo 

and  S.  Gemignano,  and  stay 

at  Siena . .      . .     3 

Siena  to  Arezzo 1 

Arezzo  to  Perugia,  by  Cortona, 

Chiusi,  Citta  della  Pieve,  and 

Panicale  3 

Perugia       .. 1 

Perugia  to  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro, 

Citta  di  Oastello,  and  Gubbio  3 
Perugia  to  Assisi,  Spello,  and 

Foligno 1 

Foligno   to  Macerata,   Loreto, 

and  Ancona 3 

Ancona  to  Sinigaglia  and  Fano     I 

Fano  to  Pesaro 1 

Pesaro  to  Urbino       1 

Urbino  to  Fossombrone,  and  by 

the  Pass  of  II  Furlo  to  Cagli 

and  Nocera — to  Foligno  . .  2 
Foligno  to  Spoleto,  by  Trevi, 

and  to  Terni 1 


Falls  of  Terni,  Narni,  and  Civita 

Oastellana      1 

Excursions  about  Civita  Castel- 
lana,  and  to  Rome  by  Soracte 

and  Rignano 2 

Rome  and  environs 15 

Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia  (Rail), 

visiting  Cervetri 1 

Civita  Vecchia  to  Corneto  and 
Viterbo,  visiting  Toscanella 

and  Castel  d'Asso 1 

Viterbo  to  Orvieto 1 

Orvieto  to  Citta  della  Pieve  and 

Chiusi     1 

Chiusi  to  Siena I 

Siena  to  Vol  terra 1 

Volterra  and   environs,  Mines 
of  La  Cava,  and  Boracic  Acid 

Lagoni 2 

Volterra  to  Pisa        I 

Pisa  to  Genoa,  by  La  Spezia  and 

Riviera,  diligence  and  posting  2 
Genoa  to  Turin  (Rail)  . .  . .  1 
Turin  to  Paris,  over  Mont  Cenis     1 


59 


Third  Tour — of  about  Six  Weeks,  after  visiting  Switzerland 
and  Northern  Italy,  and  seeing  the  more  remarkable  ob- 
jects, including  Rome.. 


Venice  to  Ferrara      1 

Ferrara  to  Bologna 1} 

Bologna  to  Parma  and  Modena, 

and  return  (Rail) 2 

Bologna  to  Florence,  and  stay . .  4 
Excursion    from    Florence    to 

Prato,  Pistoia,  and  Lucca  (Rail)  1 


Lucca  to  Pisa  &  Leghorn  (Rail)  1 

Leghorn  to  Siena  (Rail)       . .  2 

Siena  to  Arezzo 1 

Arezzo  to  Perugia,  by  Cor- 
tona and  Chiusi 3 

Perugia  to  Foligno,  by  Assisi 

andSpello 1 


Skeleton  Tours. 


XI 


Days. 
Excursion  of  4  days  to  Ancona, 

Macerata,  &c 4 

Return  to  Foligno  by  Pass  of 

IlFurlo 2 

Foligno  to  Terni,  by  Trevi  and 

S  pole  to 1 

Falls  of  Terni,  Narni,  to  Civita 

Oastellana      1} 

Civita  Gastellana  to  Rome,  by 

Soracte  and  Rignano     . .      . .     1 J 

Rome 7 

Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia,  by  Cer- 

vetri(Rail) 1 

Civita  Vecchia  to  Viterbo       . .     1 


Viterbo  to  Orvieto,  and  return 

to  Bolsena      2 

Bolsena  to  Siena        1 

Siena  to  Pisa  (Rail),  La  Spezia, 

and  Genoa 3 

Genoa  to  Paris 2 

45 
Or,  including  rapid  tour  of  15 
days  in  North  Italy  after  a 
summer's  excursion  through 
Switzerland 15 
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HANDBOOK 


FOB 


TRAVELLERS  IN  CENTRAL  ITALY. 
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§  1.  Teebitoey,  Population. 

The  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  with  its  more 
recent  adjunction  of  the  Duchy  of  Lucca,  is  included  in  the  present  volume. 
It  belongs  more  properly  to  Central  than  to  Northern  Italy,  notwithstanding 
its  political  annexation  to  the.  subalpine  kingdom. 

The  Tuscan  territory,  which  comprises  a  considerable  portion  of  ancient 
Etruria,  consists  of  a  series  of  valleys  descending  from  the  S.  and  E.  declivities 
of  the  Apennines,  and  of  an  irregular  hilly  region,  extending  from  that  chain 
to  the  snores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  resources  are  numerous;  the  soil, 
climate,  and  configuration  of  the  country  are  as  various  as  the  diversities  pre- 
sented by  the  sterile,  cold,  Apennine  region, — the  fruitful  valleys  of  the  Arno,  of 
the  Chiana,  and  Ombrone, — and  the  unhealthy  Maremma.  The  population 
after  the  incorporation  of  the  Duchy  of  Lucca  (in  1856)  was  estimated  at 
1,793,967,  and  had  little  increased  before  its  annexation  (in  1860)  to  the 
kingdom  of  Northern  Italy. 

Cent.  -R. — 1860.  B 


2  §  2.  Agriculture, — §  3.  Manufactures.         Sect.  VIII. 

§  2.  Agbicttltttbe. 

The  mezzeria  or  mitayer  system  prevails  in  Tuscany,  and  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial ;  and,  unless  it  be  in  the  Maremma,  the  farms  are 
small.  The  contract  between  the  landlord  and  peasant,  which  is  unwritten, 
is  in  force  for  one  year  only ;  the  proprietor  may  discharge  his  cultivator  every 
year  at  a  fixed  period,  but  a  good  tenant  will  hold  by  the  estate  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.1"  The  system  depending  too  on  mutual  good  faith,  a  good 
labourer  is  indispensable  to  the  well-doing  of  the  landlord.  In  the  partner- 
ship the  proprietor  supplies  all  the  capital,  the  oxen  and  beasts  of  burthen, 
and  the  cultivator  the  labour;  the  produce  being  equally  divided  between 
them.  The  cultivator  is  only  obliged  to  supply  the  labour  required  in  the 
ordinary  cultivation.  If  the  proprietor  is  desirous  of  reclaiming  waste  lands  or 
draining,  he  must  pay  the  cultivator  wages  for  extra  work.  The  seed  for  sowing 
is  supplied  at  joint  expense ;  that  required  for  the  support  of  the  cultivator  in 
bad  years  the  proprietor  generally  supplies.  In  the  Lucchese  territory  the  land 
is  generally  let  out  at  a  fixed  rent,  paid  in  produce.  The  cattle  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  are  supplied  throughout  Tuscany  by  the  landlord,  and  maintained  at  the 
joint  charge  of  the  tenant ;  in  case  of  casualties  the  latter  pays  a  moiety  of  the 
value  of  the  animals  lost,  as  he  derives  a  moiety  of  any  profit  from  their  sale. 
All  farm-buildings  are  maintained  in  repair  by  the  landowner,  and  the  peasants 
are  therefore  lodged  gratuitously.  The  tenant,  who  does  not  possess  the  necessary 
machinery  for  pressing  his  grapes  and  olives,  pays  a  small  tax  of  about  l-16th  to 
his  landlord  for  their  use. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  as  well  as  contentment, 
among  the  Tuscan  peasantry,  which  is  extremely  pleasing,  and  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  state  of  independent  circumstances.  But  although  the  system  - 
works  well  as  regards  their  physical  wants,  it  is  attended  with  the  great  draw- 
back of  a  stationary,  and  at  the  same  time  precarious  position.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  for  a  Contadino  ever  to  rise  above  the  situation  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
which  his  family  before  him  have  occupied  for  generations.  The  valleys  of  the 
Arno  and  Chiana  are  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  with  less  waste  than  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Among  the  productions  of  importance  that  of  silk  is  increasing; 
the  annual  quantity  produced  is  stated  at  nearly  260,000  lbs.,  and  might  be 
greatly  augmented.  Oil  is  an  article  of  great  importance,  and  is  increasing  also 
in  quantity  by  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  the  olive. 

§  3.  Manufactures. 

The  manufactures  of  Tuscany  have  never  been  either  restricted  or  protected 
by  legislation.  In  this  respect,  as  in  everything  connected  with  the  liberty 
of  commerce,  Tuscany  has  been  the  first  country  to  take  the  lead  in  that  system 
which  has  immortalized  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  Except  as  far  as  the  usual 
handicrafts  in  towns  and  villages  have  been  called  by  necessity  into  opera- 
tion, the  people  look  to  agriculture  chiefly  for  their  support :  those  who  are 
employed  in  straw-plait  making,  and  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  such 
woollens,  linens,  and  silks  as  are  made  in  the  country,  are  generally  found  at 
work  in  their  own  habitations. 

Notwithstanding  the  predilection  of  the  Tuscan  people  for  agriculture,  the 
following  branches  of  manufacture  employ  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  towns : — 

*  On  some  of  the  small  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence  there  are  families  of  Contadini 
who  have  been  located  there  for  several  centuries.  On  the  estate  of  Careggi,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Sloane,  and  which  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Medicis,  there  are  peasants  who  trace  their 
descent  beyond  the  times  of  Cosimo  and  his  son  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
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Straw  Platting  and  Straw  Hats. — This  important  branch  of  industry,  cele- 
brated for  its  beautiful  productions,  has  long  formed  an  extensive  and  profitable 
article  of  export,  especially  to  England  and  the  United  States.  Besides  their 
general  use  in  the  country  itself,  the  value  of  hats  and  platting  exported 
has  averaged  from  6,500,000  to  7,500,000  lire  (£216,600  to  £250,000)  per 
annum.  This  branch  of  manufacture  is  exercised  not  only  in  the  towns 
and  villages,  but  in  the  country  districts.  Preparing  the  straw  in  bundles 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  platting,  cleansing,  and  making  up  the  plait  for 
use  or  exportation,  afford  employment  to  the  female  population, — moderately 
paid,  it  is  true,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  much  cheaper  country,  higher  wages 
are  earned  than  are  paid  for  the  same  work  in  London,  Dunstable,  and  other 
places  in  England.  Florence,  Prato,  Pistoja,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  are  the  principal 
centres  of  the  straw  manufactories.  At  Prato  alone,  an  English  house  gives 
employment,  all  the  year  round,  to  some  thousands  of  persons.  The  young 
females  or  Contadine  often  by  their  industry  and  skill  in  Btraw-platting  realise 
their  marriage  dower.  Each  girl  can,  for  a  few  pence,  purchase  straw  to  work 
up,  and  earn  between  30  and  40  sous,  15  to  20  pence,  per  day. 

Silk  Manufactures. — Florence  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  silk  manufactures, 
especially  for  throwing,  weaving,  &c.  There  are  silk-works  also  at  Sienna,  Mo- 
digliana,  Pistoja,  and  Prato.  The  silk-looms  in  Florence  are  in  the  houses  of 
the  respective  weavers^ 

Woollen  Manufactures. — These  are  chiefly  of  a  coarse  description :  the  woollen 
caps  called  beretti,  and  the  military  caps,  calabassit  worn  by  the  Turks,  are  manu- 
factured extensively  for  the  Levant  market.  The  value  exported,  of  both,  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  75,000f.  sterling.  In  Prato  and  its  neighbourhood  there  are 
above  thirty  manufactories  of  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  Turkish  caps.  Florence 
has  manufactories  of  carpets.  The  colours  and  texture  of  the  Florentine  carpets 
are  much  admired. 

Linens  and  Hemp  Tissues  are  manufactured  chiefly  in  the  country  districts, 
and  almost  exclusively  for  domestic  use. 

Cotton  Manufactures. — There  are  few  cotton  manufactures  in  Tuscany,  the 
country  deriving  its  supplies  from  England  and  France. 

Paper  and  Printing. — Both  these  are  extending ;  there  are  about  fifty  mills, 
large  and  small,  of  the  first.  Paper  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  and  for 
exportation  about  Pescia  and  San  Marcello. 

Alabaster  and  Marble. — There  are  a  great  number  of  alabaster  works  at 
Volterra,  where  more  than  1200  persons,  forming  one-quarter  of  the  population, 
are  employed  on  them,  and  marble  and  sculptured  works  in  Florence  and  other 
places. 

Porcelain. — The  establishment  of  the  Marchese  Ginori,  near  Florence,  pro- 
duces excellent  porcelain  for  domestic  uses,  as  well  as  specimens  little  inferior  to 
the  productions  of  Sevres  as  works  of  art. 

Tanneries  and  Works  of  Leather. — There  are  several  tanneries,  but  they  tan 
little  more  than  the  leather  used  in  the  country. 

Hardware  and  Works  of  Metal. — The  cutlery,  iron  and  other  metal  works 
aTe  moderately  good.  The  best  cutlery  is  made  at  Pistoja.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  iron  is  manufactured  at  the  Government  foundry  of  Follonica  from 
the  Elba  ores,  and  exported  to  the  Roman,  Sardinian,  and  Neapolitan  states.*  Of 
late  years  the  copper-mines  of  Tuscany  have  proved  very  productive,  especially 
those  of  La  Cava,  near  Monte  Catini,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cecina,  belonging  to  two 

*  The  mines  of  Elba  are  now  producing  60,000  tons  of  iron-ore  annually,  of  which  25,000  are 
smelted  in  Tuscany,  and  the  rest  exported  to  England,  France,  Naples,  and  Genoa ;  the  shipment* 
to  Great  Britain  increasing  every  year. 
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English  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Sloane  and  Hall ;  their  smelting- works  at  La  Briglia, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bisenzio,  near  Prato,  turning  out  nearly  800  tons  annually 
of  excellent  metal,  the  whole  of  which  finds  a  ready  sale  in  Tuscany  and  the 
neighbouring  states  of  Naples  and  the  Church  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  for 
domestic  purposes.  A  large  quantity  of  very  rich  copper  ore  from  these  and 
other  Tuscan  mines  is  now  exported  to  England. 

§  4.  Wiwes. 

The  process  of  wine-making  is  better  understood,  and  a  greater  number  of 
good  wines  are  produced,  in  Tuscany  than  in  any  other  state  of  Italy. 
The  Grand  Dukes  had  taken  considerable  pains  to  improve  the  vine- 
yards, by  importing  the  best  species  of  vines  from  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Canaries;  and  the  wines  made  show  that  their  labours  have  been  attended 
with  considerable  success.  According  to  Redi's  patriotic  dithyrambic,  entitled 
'  Bacco  in  Toscana,'  the  wines  of  Tuscany  are  the  first  in  the  world,  and  they 
perhaps  might  be  so,  if  a  better  choice  was  made  in  the  soils  appropriated 
for  their  growth,  and  greater  science  displayed  in  their  fabrication.  That 
it  is  not  from  ignorance  on  the  former  of  these  points  that  the  Tuscans  so 
often  err  appears  from  several  passages  of  the  poem  just  mentioned,  in  which  the 
author  anathematises  those  who  first  dared  to  plant  the  vine  on  low  soils,  and 
celebrates  the  excellence  of  the  juice  which  flows 


"  dall'  uve  bnine 


Di  vigne  sassosissime  Toacane." 

"  Among  the  ancient  laws  of  the  city  of  Arezzo,"  he  remarks  in  a  note,  "was 
one  granting  free  permission  to  plant  vines  on  such  hills  as  were  calculated  to 
produce  good  wine,  but  strictly  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  them  on  the  low 
grounds  destined  to  the  growth  of  corn."  The  injudicious  method  also  of 
training  the  vine  excites  his  just  indignation. 

In  the  description  of  Tuscan  wines  much  confusion  has  arisen  from  not 
attending  to  their  different  qualities.  As  the  grapes  have,  in  general,  attained 
their  full  maturity  before  being  pressed — being,  besides,  in  the  case  of  the 
choicer  sweet  wines,  dried  within  doors  before  they  are  trodden — the  first  juice 
{mustum  lixivium)  necessarily  abounds  in  saccharine  matter,  and  the  wine 
procured  from  it  will  consequently  belong  to  the  sweet  class.  But,  when  this 
is  drawn  off,  it  is  customary  to  add  a  quantity  of  water  to  the  murk,  which, 
after  a  short  fermentation,  yields  a  very  tolerable  wine ;  and  a  repetition  of  the 
process  furnishes  an  inferior  sort.  In  this  way,  a  proportion  of  the  inferior  wine 
of  the  country  is  made  j  but  all  the  choicest  growths  are  more  or  less  sweet. 
The  Montepulciano  wine,  which  a  traveller  will  most  probably  have  set  before 
him,  will  be  the  common  wine  of  the  place,  and  will  not  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  most  esteemed  wine  in  Tuscany,  the  "  d'  ogni  vino  e  il  re  "  of  the  poet. 
According  to  Redi,  another  source  of  error  arises  from  the  circumstance  of 
several  of  the  best  Tuscan  wines  receiving  their  appellations  from  the  grapes 
which  yield  them,  as,  for  example,  the  Aleatico,  the  Columbano,  the  Trebbiano, 
the  Vernaccia,  &c. ;  and  as  these  names  are  not  confined  to  Tuscany,  but  are 
common  to  the  growths  of  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
them  is  still  further  increased. 

The  Aleatico,  or  red  muscadine,  which  iB  produced  in  the  highest  perfection 
about  Montepulciano,  between  Sienna  and  the  Papal  State ;  at  Monte  Catini,  in 
the  Val  di  Nievole ;  and  at  Ponte-a-Muriano,  in  the  Lucchese  territory,  and  of 
which  the  name  in  some  measure  expresses  the  rich  quality  (it  being  obviously 
derived  from  7)\id(w,  to  expose  to  the  sun),  has  a  brilliant  purple  colour,  and  a 
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luscious  aromatic  flavour,  but  without  being  cloying  to  the  palate,  as  its  sweet- 
ness is  generally  tempered  with  an  agreeable  sharpness  and  astringency.  It 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  sweet  wines ;  and  probably  ap- 
proaches more  than  any  other  to  some  of  the  most  esteemed  wines  of  the 
ancients.  The  rocky  hills  of  the  Chianti  district,  near  Sienna,  furnish  an 
excellent  species  of  dry  red  wine,  the  best  ordinary  wine  at  the  Florentine  tables ; 
and  at  Artimino,  an  ancient  villa  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  now  a  possession  of  the 
Bartolommeo  family,  an  excellent  claret  is  grown,  which  Bedi  places  before  the 
wine  of  Avignon. 

These  are  the  chief  red  wines  of  Tuscany.  Formerly  several  white  sorts  were 
made,  of  which  the  Verdea,  so  called  from  its  colour  inclining  to  green,  was  in 
high  repute.  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  preferred  it  to  all  other  European  wines ; 
and  in  the  time  of  our  James  I.  to  have  drunk  Yerdea  is  mentioned  among  the 
boasts  of  a  travelled  gentleman : — 

"  Say  it  had  been  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  relict, 
Drank  your  Verdea  wine,"  &c. 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher,  The  Elder  Brother,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

The  best  used  to  be  made  at  Arcetri,  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence.  Next  to  it 
ranks  the  Trebbiano,  so  called  from  the  grape  of  that  name,  and  much  extolled 
for  its  golden  colour  and  exquisite  sweetness ;  being  in  fact  rather  a  Byrup  than 
a  wine.  For  making  it  the  sweetest  grapes  are  chosen,  and,  according  to  Ala- 
manni,  partly  dried  in  the  sun,  after  having  had  their  stalks  twisted.  The 
fermentation  continues  four  or  five  days  ;  the  wine  is  then  introduced  into  the 
cask  and  undergoes  repeated  rackings  during  the  first  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
Most  of  the  Tuscan  white  sweet  wines  now  pass  under  the  denomination  of 
Aleatico  and  Vino  Santo  ;  the  white  grapes  being  chiefly  mixed  with  those  of 
the  darker  colour  in  the  manufacture  of  red  wines. 

Before  the  vine  malady  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  Tuscany ;  but  as  the  native  wines  are  easily  spoilt 
by  carriage,  the  surplus,  beyond  that  consumed  in  the  country,  was  distilled  to 
obtain  the  brandy  contained  in  them.  Of  late  years  the  supply  has  been  very 
deficient  in  quantity  and  bad  in  quality,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  rural 
population. 

§  5.  Money. — Weights. — Measitbes. 

Since  the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  the  North  Italian  kingdom  the  decimal  or 
metrical  division  has  been  declared  the  official  one ;  still  the  mode  of  keeping 
accounts  in  the  old  currency  is  not  likely  to  be  immediately  abandoned  ;  the 
fundamental  unit  of  which  is  the  lira,  which  contains  20  soldi,  each  soldo  con- 
sisting of  3  quattrini  or  12  denari. 

The  common  currency  is  the  paolo,  §  of  a  lira,  divided  into  8  crazie  or  40 
quattrini.    The  values  of  the  different  coins  of  Tuscany  are  as  follows. 

Gold  Coins  : —  £  ^ 

The  Zecchino,  or  Sequin,  also  called  Ruspo,  or  Qigliato  (2  scudi), 

the  only  coin  of  pure  gold  issued  at  the  present  day 0     8  10f 

The  Ruspone,  or  3-Sequin  piece,  valued  at  40  Lire  or  60  Paoli    ..168 
The  Gold  Napoleon  of  20  francs  or  36  Pauls 0  16    0 


Silveb.  Coins  : — 
Seduced  to  English  Currency  at  Exchange  of  SO  lire  for  £1. 

The  Scudo,  or  Francescone,  contains  10  Paoli  ........    0    4     5^, 

The  Paolo  contains  8  crazie  =  56  French  centimes 0    0    6ft 

\Ura  =  20  soldi  =240  denari  =l*pauls     ......*•    0    0    8 
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The  Franoescone,  equal  to  6§  Lire,  is  also  divided  into  4  Florins :  the  .Fiotmio 
or  Florin  (so  called  from  its  bearing  the  Giglio  or  Fleur-de-Lis,  the  arms  of 
Florence,  on  one  of  its  sides)  is  equal  to  If  lire  or  2\  pauls. 

Coppeb  Coins: — 

1  Crazia  =  5  quattrini  =  20  denari. 
1  Quattrino  =  4  denari. 

The  Crazia  is  a  coin  of  the  Medicean  grandukes :  pieces  of  2  crazie  hare  been 
struck  of  late  years. 

The  Denaro  has  not  been  coined  since  the  days  of  the  republic  j  the  smallest 
Tuscan  money  is  now  the  Quattrino. 

Thus  the  Francescone  =  4  florins  =  400  quattrini,  affording  an  easy  decimal 
system  for  calculation. 

There  are  several  pieces  multiples  of  the  smaller  coins,  as  5  pauls  or  mezzo 
scudo,  and  pieces  of  £,  1,  and  2  pauls. 

Values  op  Foreign  Coins  : — 

The  English  sovereign  is  worth  about  30  lire  or  45  pauls,  according  to  the 
rate  of  exchange  on  England :  of  late  years  it  has  varied  between  44  and 
45  pauls. 

The  Napoleon  exchanges  for  85  or  36  pauls,  and  sometimes  more. 

The  5-franc  piece  8  pauls  6  crazie  to  9  pauls. 

The  Spanish  pillar  dollar  (Colonnato)  is  current  for  6J  lire,  or  9  pauls  4  crazie. 

The  Roman  dollar  has  the  same  value  as  the  Spanish. 

The  Lira  Austriaca  or  Zwanziger  =  1  lira  and  9  denari,  and  passes  for 
1$  pauls.    The  Austrian  florin  for  4£  pauls. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Weights. — The  Tuscan  pound  =  0*7481  lb.  Avoirdp.  Therefore  100  pound 
or  a  Quintal  is  74*81  lb.  avoirdp.  In  round  numbers,  therefore,  a  Tuscan 
pound  is  12  ounces  avoirdp.,  or  |  of  a  lb.  of  that  measure :  it  is  T$  of  a  pound 
Troy.     It  is  the  same  as  the  Roman  pound. 

Measures  of  Length. — The  standard  measure  of  length  is  the  "Braccio  Fioren- 
tino,  which  is  divided  into  20  soldi,  and  each  soldo  into  12  denari,  or  60  quat- 
trini. The  Braccio  is  equal  to  22*98  English  inches,  or  1*915  English  feet,  or 
0*5836  metres.  The  Tuscan  mile  consists  of  2833*33  of  these  Braccia.  67*2948 
are  equal  -to  a  degree  of  the  equator.  The  Tuscan  mile  is  therefore  equal  to 
1808  English  yards,  or  1  mile  English  and  48  yards,  or  1*6536  kilometre. 

The  Tuscan  post  consists  of  8  miles,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  8  English  miles 
and  384  yards,  or  8£  miles  nearly.  Distances  are  expressed  in  miles  and 
posts. 

There  is  another  Braccio  used  by  builders  and  surveyors  equal  to  21*6 
English  inches,  or  0*5486  metre,  and  5  of  these  make  the  Pertica  or  perch. 

Superficial  Measure. — The  Saccata  of  land  is  composed  of  660  square  Per- 
tiche,  and  equals  1  acre  36  perches  English  measure.  The  Stioro  contains 
1541*3  square  Florentine  Braccia.' 

Dry  Measure. — The  Stajo  is  divided  into  2  Mine,  4  Quarti,  32  Mezzette,  64 
Quartucci,  or  128  Bussoli,  and  contains  0*6913  English  bushels.  The  Moggio 
is  composed  of  24  Staja,  and  therefore  equals  2  quarters  4f  bushels  English 
measure.     The  Saoco  contains  3  Staja. 

Liquid  Measure. — The  Barile  of  wine  is  divided  into  20  Fiaschi,  80  Mezzette, 
**  160  Quartucci,  and  contains  12042  English  gallons. 
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The  Bsrile  of  oil  is  divided  into  16  Fiaachi,  64  Meixatto,  or  128  Quartucci, 
and  contains  8*8313  English  gallons. 
The  Soma  ia  composed  of  2  Barili. 
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Accounts  are  kept  in  lire,  soldi,  and  denari  ;  a  lira  contains  20  soldi,  and  the 
soldo  12  denari.    The  following  are  the  coins  in  circulation,  and  their  values  : — 


Lin.  Soldi. 

1'r.na.  Centi. 

Tho  gold  Doppia    =    22      0 

=      16     50          = 

The  silver  Scudo    =      7     10 

—         Mezzo    =3     15 

=       2     81          - 

—        Terao     =      2    10 

-      1    87         = 

—        Quinto   =      1     10 

-=      1     12        = 

—        Lira       =      1      0 

a       0     8(1        = 

—        Measa  =      0    10 

=       0     42          = 

There  are  also  pieces  of  2  lire,  which 

at  SrBt  sight  so  res 

French  francs,  that  a  stranger  might  mistake  them.    In  Luc 

-*        2     2j 


Linear  Meaiurtt. — The  braceio  ia  divided  into  12  once ; — 

lm-accio  =  0-5935 metre  =  22-98  Engl. in. or  23  in.  nearly. 
The  carina    =  4 braccia  =  2 ■  362    metres  =  7  ft.  8-99 Engl.in.  or7ft.9in. nearly. 
The  pertica  ==  5  braccia  =  2-9525  metres  =  9  ft.  8-239  Engl,  inches. 
The  mile     600  pertiche  =  1771 -5metres=  1936-2495  EngL  yd.  =  1  m.  176}  yd. 
Weights. — The  Lucchese  pound  differs  only  by  a  few  grains  more  from  that 
of  Tuscany. 

%  6,  Pobtdjg. 
The  tariff  is  still  at  the  rate  of  6  paoli  per  horse  and  per  post,  except  on  enter- 
ing or  quitting  Florence,  when  you  pay  6.     The  regulations  as  to  carriages  are 
of  the  usual  description,  but  arc  not  very  rigidly  insisted  upon,  for  tho  post- 
masters have  not  got  a  monopoly,  and  the  government  rather  encourages 


Pair  of  horses    ...        10  =  6-60 

Postilion  ....  3  =  1-68 

Stalliere,  per  pair  and  per  post    \  =  25 

6  paoli  ia  the  usual  mancia  to  the  postilion.  If  3  horses  are  taken,  the  third 


§  7.  Passports. 
Upon  entering  the  country,  the  passport  of  any  of  the  great  powers  suffices  | 
but  on  leaving,  it  must  receive  the  visa  of  the  Police  authorities,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  ambassadors  or  consuls  of  the  states  to  which  you  are  immediately 
proceeding,  eicept  for  Sardinia,  where  the  British  Secretary  of  State's  passport 
is  received  without  a  visa.  The  fee  for  the  visa  of  the  Papal  Nuncio,  which  was 
necessary  on  entering  the  Soman  states  by  land,  2  pauls-  of  the  Consul  at 
Leghorn  to  land  at  Civita  Yecohis,  6  pauls,  or  3  fr.  36  c.    The  regulations  as  to 
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passports  in  the  Tuscan  provinces  are  now  the  same  as  in  Piedmont  and  other 
provinces  of  the  North  Italian  kingdom. 

§  8.  Servants. 

English  residents  in  Tuscany  frequently  experience  great  annoyance  from  their 
disputes  with  their  Italian  servants.  The  law  is  very  different  from  ours,  and 
the  servants  often  take  a  dishonest  advantage  of  their  masters'  ignorance.  The 
following  summary  of  the  liabilities  of  the  master  may  therefore  be  useful. 

By  the  law  of  Tuscany,  every  servant  engaged  at  yearly  wages  is  entitled  to 
6  months'  notice  to  quit,  or  to  6  months'  wages :  the  better  way  is  to  engage  by 
the  month,  and  to  have  a  written  agreement,  stating  that  you  are  entitled 
to  discharge  at  a  fortnight's  notice.  Any  foreign  servant  brought  by  a  stranger 
into  Tuscany,  and  discharged  by  him  there,  however  bad  his  conduct  may 
have  been,  can,  upon  applying  to  the  tribunals,  compel  the  master  to  pay 
his  full  expenses  back  to  his  own  country,  unless  the  employer  has  a 
written  agreement  to  the  contrary,  signed  by  the  servant.  Families  intending 
to  winter  in  Florence  generally  engage  a  cook,  at  a  stipulated  price  per  month, 
to  furnish  everything  required  for  the  house ;  but,  in  this  case,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  stranger  to  advertise  in  the  Monitore  Toscano,  giving  his  name  and  resi- 
dence, and  stating  that  his  servants  have  orders  to  pay  for  everything  in  ready 
money,  and  that  he  will  nqj  be  accountable  for  any  debts  they  may  contract 
in  his  name ;  failing  to  do  this,  the  cook  may  pocket  the  whole  of  the  money 
paid  him  or  her  for  housekeeping,  and  the  master  will  be  compelled  to  repay 
the  tradesmen's  bills.  It  is  also  necessary  to  be  extremely  particular  in  taking 
a  written  receipt  for  every  weekly  or  monthly  payment  made  to  the  cook,  as,  in 
default  of  this,  he  may,  on  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the  family,  go  before  a 
magistrate  and  swear  that  he  has  been  supplying  the  house  upon  credit  during 
his  master's  whole  stay  ;  and,  although  the  latter  may  have  been  in  the  regular 
habit  of  paving  him  weekly  in  the  presence  of  members  of  his  own  family,  and 
of  the  other  servants,  still,  as,  by  the  Tuscan  law,  the  evidence  of  neither  rela- 
tions nor  servants  is  allowed  to  be  given  in  the  master's  favour,  and  as  his  own 
oath  is  not  taken,  the  stranger  will,  after  much  delay  and  law  expense,  be  obliged 
to  repay  the  whole.  The  above  is  by  no  means  an  imaginary  case,  but  one  of 
very  common  occurrence ;  and  the  foreigner  will  do  well,  in  all  bargains  with 
servants,  to  have  them  made  before  his  bankers  or  one  of  their  clerks. 

It  is  also  desirable,  in  engaging  apartments,  to  avoid  employing  a  valet- 
de-place,  or  any  person  similarly  situated,  as  he  will  be  sure  to  levy  a 
percentage,  which  is  added  to  the  rent.  Any  gentleman  intending  to  pur- 
chase pictures,  or  other  works  of  art,  should,  also  be  particularly  cautious 
in  allowing  a  valet-de-place  to  accompany  him,  or  have  anything  to  do  in 
the  transaction,  as  such  an  assistant  will  be  sure  not  only  to  help  in  defrauding 
him,  but  will  receive  a  percentage  for  his  trouble,  to  come  ultimately  out  of  the 
purchaser's  pocket, 

§  9.  Painting. 

It  was  in  Tuscany  that  the  art  of  painting  was  revived  in  the  middle  ages. 

At  the  era  of  the  revival  of  art  in  Tuscany,  artists  were  artificers  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.  They  studied  their  art  not  in  the  academy,  but  in 
the  workshop.  The  "  Arte  degH  Orefici,"  the  goldsmiths'  craft,  was  the  chief 
school ;  hence  came  some  of  the  best  artists  in  all  the  three  branches  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting.  Brunelleschi,  G-hiberti,  Orgagna,  Luca  della 
Hobbia,  Massolino,  Q-hirlandajo,  Pollajuolo,  Botticelli,  Verrochio,  Francia, 
Finiguerra,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Baccio  Bandinelli,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Vasari, 
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and  a  host  of  other  inferior  names,  all  were  brought  up  in  this  trade,  which 
some  practised  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Painters  were  chiefly  employed 
in  church  imagery  and  ornaments,  as  decorators  of  houses  and  furniture. 
The  articles  which  gave  occupation  to  their  pencils  were  of  various  descrip- 
tions. The  most  costly  seem  to  have  been  the  ponderous  well-lined  chests 
in  which  the  trousseau  of  the  bride  was  conveyed  to  her  new  domicile,  or 
in  which  the  opulent  citizens  kept  their  robes  and  garments  of  brocade  and 
velvet,  no  small  portion  of  their  inheritance.  Bedsteads,  screens,  cornices,  and 
other  ornamental  portions  of  the  rooms,  were  adorned  in  like  manner.  Subjects 
were  often  borrowed  from  the  legend  or  the  romance,  the  illustrations  of  the 
popular  literature  of  the  age.  Here  also  were  exhibited  the  amusements  of  the 
world : — tilts  and  tournaments,  the  sports  of  the  chace,  and  the  pastimes  of 
wood  and  field,  were  often  particularly  chosen ;  and  upon  such  works  the  most 
excellent  painters  exercised  themselves.  Even  under  the  early  Medicis,  when  the 
altered  spirit  of  the  pursuit  had  rendered  painting  a  profession,  it  was  still 
talked  of  as  a  trade.  It  was  in  the  "bottega,  the  shop,  and  not  in  the  "studio" 
that  the  painter  was  to  be  found.  The  statutes  of  the  Company  of  St.  Luke,  or 
the  "Arte  de'  Dipintori,"  at  Florence,  1886,  show  that,  as  in  London,  they 
were  a  mere  guild  of  workmen  or  artisans.  There  were  the  like  fraternities  at 
Bologna  and  at  Yenice ;  and  all  were  equally  comprehensive,  admitting  as  their 
members  trunk-makers,  gilders,  varnishers,  saddlers,  cutlers,  in  short,  all  work- 
men in  wood  and  metal  whose  crafts  had  any  connection  with  design,  however 
remote  that  might  be. 

Most,  perhaps  all,  of  what  we  would  now  term  the  easel  pictures  of  the  oldest 
masters,  have  been  detached  from  articles  of  ecclesiastical  or  domestic  furniture: 
and  indeed,  before  the  16th  centy.,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  cabinet 
picture*^  that  is  to  say,  moveable  pictures,  intended  merely  to  be  hung  upon  the 
wall  as  ornaments,  without  being  considered  as  objects  of  veneration  or  worship, 
ever  existed.  For  an  account,  however,  of  the  artists  of  the  Florentine  school, 
and  for  their  respective  characters  and  merits,  the  traveller  must  be  referred  to 
Bugler's  Handbook  and  to  Yasari's  great  Biographical  work. 
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The  earliest  mediaeval  sculpture  of  Tuscany  is,  perhaps,  to  be  seen  at  Pistoia, 
where  a  Maestro  Gruamonte  has  left  several  specimens  of  his  chisel.  Pisa 
was  illustrated  by  Nicolo  Pisano  and  other  artists  of  the  Pisan  school, 
of  whom  Andrea  worked  much  at  Florence;  and  an  impulse  having  been 
thus  given,  the  art  Bpeedily  attained  a  great  perfection.  Sculpture  with 
the  Florentines,  like  painting,  was  a  trade,  and  very  frequently  connected 
with  some  other  calling.  Very  often  the  sculptors  were  also  gold  and  silver- 
smiths, or  workers  in  metal.  At  the  head  of  the  Florentine  school  stands 
Andrea  done,  surnamed  Orgagna  (1326-1389),  who  was  originally  a  gold- 
smith. He  became  an  architect,  painter,  sculptor,  and  poet.  "  His  works  in 
sculpture,  notwithstanding  a  certain  stiffness  in  execution  that  pervades  them, 
have  great  merit.  His  most  esteemed  performances  are  the  sculptures  on  the 
tabernacle  in  the  church  of  Or*  San  Michele  in  Florence.  Orgagna  showed  great 
talent  in  the  management  of  his  draperies,  preserving  considerable  breadth  in 
the  forms  and  dispositions  of  the  folds,  and  so  composing  them  as  not  to 
conceal  the  action  of  the  limbs." — Westmacotttjunti  A.R.A. 

A  new  era  of  Tuscan  sculpture  began  with  Jbonatello.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  as  to  who  was  his  master,  and  there  are  several  very  able  men  who 
flourished  just  before  him,  and  who  led  the  way.     Jacojpo  delta  Quercia,  other- 
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wise  Jacopo  delta  Fonte,  is  one  of  these :  he  produced  the  beautiful  tomb  of 
Ilaria  del  Carretto  which  we  see  in  the  Cathedral  at  Lucca.  There  were  atoo  man  y 
Fiesolans  of  great  ability :  they  were  rather  a  school  of  stonecutters  and  workers 
of  ornaments,  but  they  acquired  great  dexterity  of  hand :  one  of  them  was  Andrea 
da  Fiesole  who  worked  with  great  purity  of  style.  Donato  di  Betto  Bardi,  better 
known  as  Donatello  (born  1383,  died  1466),  travelled  much  in  Italy,  studying  the 
antique  at  Rome.  "  The  works  of  Donatello  are  numerous,  and  remarkable  for 
their  superior  qualities.  His  conceptions  were  bold,  and  his  execution  vigorous, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  in  his  performances  the  reason  for  the  compliment  paid  to 
his  statue  of  St.  Mark  by  one  who  could  so  well  appreciate  these  qualities  as 
Michael  Angelo — '  Marco,  perche  non  mi  parli?'  It  is  probable  that  the  some* 
what  exaggerated  treatment  which  is  observable  in  some  of  the  productions  of 
Donatello,  as  well  as  of  his  contemporary  Ghiberti,  arose  from  their  desire  to 
avoid  the  dryness  and  poverty  of  form  in  the  works  of  some  of  their  imme- 
diate predecessors." — Westmacottjun.  Filippo  di  Ser  Brunelleschi  (1377-1446) 
attempted  to  rival  Donatello,  but  not  successfully,  for,  much  as  he  excelled  in 
architecture,  in  sculpture  he  showed  but  inferior  talent.  Antonio  Filarete, 
a  disciple  of  Donatello,  is  principally  known  as  an  architect.  Miehelozzo 
Michelozzi  worked  with  Donatello.  Desiderio  da  Set&gnano,  a  favourite  scholar 
of  Donatelio's,  who  died  at  the  age  of  28,  was  most  graceful  in  his  designs,  and 
succeeded  most  happily  in  giving  to  his  marble  an  appearance  of  softness. 
Nanni  di  Banco  (1383-1421)  was  a  scholar  of  Donatello,  more  distinguished 
for  his  good  and  amiable  qualities  than  for  his  skill :  he  was,  however,  much 
employed.  Antonio  Rossellino  (flourished  1440-1480),  and  Bernardo  his 
brother,  are  most  fully  masters  of  all  the  mechanical  portions  of  their  art ;  but 
both  had  merits  also  of  a  high  order,  and  Michael  Angelo  much  admired  the 
expression  of  Antonio's  countenances  and  the  execution  of  his  drapery.  He 
worked  with  the  utmost  freedom  :  the  marble  seemed  to  yield  before  his  hand 
like  wax,  and  his  figures  are  pervaded  by  tenderness  and  sweetness.  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti  (1378-1455),  brought  up  as  a  goldsmith,  has  secured  a  lasting  repu- 
tation by  his  celebrated  bronze  gates  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence.  He  was 
also  a  painter,  and  has  left  some  curious  historical  writings  upon  art. 
Luca  delta  Robbia  (1388-1460)  was  also  a  goldsmith.  He  worked  sometimes 
in  metal  and  marble,  but  principally  in  a  species  of  earthenware  of  his  own  in- 
vention— burnt  clay,  painted  with  vitrified  colours,  and  possessing  remarkable 
durability.  Agostino  and  Ottaviano,  his  brothers,  worked  in  the  same  line,  and 
their  performances  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Luca, 
Andrea,  a  nephew  of  Luca,  was  exceedingly  devoted  to  his  art  (1444-1528), 
another  Luca  and  a  Ovrolamo  followed,  all  keeping  the  secret  of  their  ancestor, 
which  died  with  them*  "  There  is  a  tradition  that  Luca  della  Robbia  committed 
his  secret  to  writing,  and  enclosed  the  paper,  or  whatever  it  was  inscribed  on,  in 
some  one  of  his  models  before  he  sent  it  to  be  baked ;  so  that  it  could  only  be 
known  at  the  price  of  destroying,  or  at  least  injuring,  a  number  of  his  works, 
till  the  document  should  appear.  Among  his  productions  are  some  of  great 
beauty.  They  consist  chiefly  of  groups,  in  alto-rilievo,  of  the  Madonna  and 
infant  Saviour,  or  Christ  and  St.  John  as  children,  and  similar  subjects." — 
Westmacottj  jun.  Benedetto  and  Gfirolaino  da  Majano  were  artists  of  great 
fertihty  of  invention  and  much  elegance.  Benedetto  worked  much  in  wood, 
both  in  carving  and  in  inlaid  work  or  intarsiatura.  Antonio  del  Pollajuolo 
(1426-1498)  possessed  so  much  anatomical  knowledge  that  he  has  been  called 
the  precursor  of  Michael  Angelo.  Though  not  a  pupil  of  Ghiberti,  Polla- 
juolo worked  much  under  that  great  master;  he  and  his  brother  Pietro 
were  also  excellent  goldsmiths  and  workers  in  metal.  Andrea  del  VerroccAio 
(1432-1488),  a  goldsmith,  and  afterwards  a  pupih  of  Donatello,  possessed, 
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like  Pollajuoh,  great  anatomical  knowledge.    He  principally  failed  in  his 
draperies.    He  was  an  artist  of  much   inventive   skill,  usually  working  in 
metal,  and  he    first  made   plaster  casts.      Matteo   Citntali  (1485-1501)    is 
noticed  at  Lucca.     Until  a  mature  age  this  very  exquisite  artist  practised  as 
a  barber.    Andrea  Ferrucci  and  Mino  da  Fiesole  both  belong  \o  the  school 
of  Fiesole.     Michael  Angela  (1474-1563)  became  at  an  early  age  the  scholar 
of   Domenioo  Ghirlandajo,  the  most  celebrated  painter   of   his    time,  and 
afterwards  studied  under  Bertoldo,  the  director  of  the  academy  established 
by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  Florence.     "  Till  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo  the 
works  of  art  since  the  revival  were  all  more  or  less  meagre  and  dry  in  style, 
although  considerable  feeling  and  talent  were  occasionally  displayed  in  their 
conception  (or  invention)  and  composition.    Extraordinary  efforts  were  some- 
times made,  as  bv  Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  to  infuse  into  them  a  better  and 
more  elegant  quality  of  form,  but  it  was  left  for  Michael  Angelo  to  effect  that 
total  revolution  in  style  which  has  stamped  not  only  his  own  productions,  but 
the  art  of  his  age  with  a  character  peculiarly  its   own." — Wettmacott  jun. 
JBaccio  da  Montelupo  (flourished  1490),  also  of  the  school  of  Ghiberti,  produced 
but  little  in  Tuscany ;  he  was  free  and  bold  in  manner.     Oiuliano  di  San  Gallo 
(d.  1517)  and  Antonio  di  San  Gallo  (d.  1534)  are  more  known  as  architects 
than  as  sculptors ;  their  minor  ornaments  Bhow  much  taste.    But  in  this  line 
they  were  much  excelled  by  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  whose  works  of  this  de- 
scription exhibit  the  utmost  delicacy  of  touch  and  elegance  of  design.    Andrea  da 
Sansomno  worked  principally  out  of  Tuscany ;  what  he  has  left  here  is  generally 
simple  and  affecting.    Of  Francesco  Buatici  there  are  remarkably  few  specimens. 
Cicognara  considers  Eustici  as  a  first-rate  artist.     JBaccio  Bandinelli  (d.  1559) 
possessed  extraordinary  talent.    He  was  an  ill-conditioned  man,  and  was  much 
censured  in  Ins  own  time  by  the  many  enemies  whom  he  had  made  j  but  he  was 
an  artist  of  extraordinary  power,  bold  in  design,  rich  in  invention.   Montorsoli 
(d.  1563)  worked  under  Michael  Angelo.    His  heads  are  full  of  expression  and 
grace,  and  his  style  so  like  that  of  Raphael  da  Montelupo,  also  a  pupil  of  Michael 
Angelo' s,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  him.     H  Tribolo,  the  son  of  a 
carpenter,  made  copies  of  Michael  Angelo  with  remarkable  accuracy,  and,  when 
he  worked  independently,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  delicacy  and  sweetness. 
Giovanni  delV  Opera,  a  pupil  of  Bandinelli,  is,  allowing  for  some  incorrectness, 
amongst  the  good  artists  of  the  Florentine  school.    The  Perseus  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  (d.  1570)  is  certainly  a  masterpiece  of  art.  .  Vhwenstio  Danti  is  perhaps  a 
little  exaggerated  in  his  anatomical  display;   this  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo 
approaches  in  some  respects  to  the  excellences  of  his  master,  and  he  fully 
understood  as  well  the  theory  as  the  practice  of  his  art.  Bartolommeo  Atnmanati 
(1511-1592)  was  excellent  as  a  sculptor  as  well  as  an  architect.     He  was 
often  employed  on  statues  of  large  dimensions,  which  at  this  period  had 
become  much  in  vogue.     Giovanni  di  Bologna  (1524-1599),  a  Fleming  by 
birth,  came  to  Italy  at  an  early  age,  and  lived  so  many  years  at  Florence 
that  he  must  be  considered  as  a  master  of  the  Tuscan  school.    He  is  one  of 
the  first  in  whose  works  we  observe  a  decline  in  sculpture.    Instead  of  grace 
we  find  affectation  and  mechanical  skill  held  in  high  estimation.     "  His  works 
are  full  of  imagination,  and  are  executed  with  a  boldness  and  ability  that 
both  surprise  us  and  call  forth  our  admiration ;  but  there  is  at  the  same  time 
an  exaggeration  in  the  attitudes,  and  an  endeavour  after  picturesque  effect,  that 
disappoint  us." — Weetmacott,  jun.     In  IHetro  di  Francavilla  (1548-1611),  a 
Fleming  from  Cambray,  but  an  adopted  child  of  Florence,  we  can  begin  to  trace 
the  rapid  decline  of  art.    Not  without  considerable  ability,  he  is  mannered  and 
affected.     Giovanni  Caccini  (1562-1612)  was  a  free  and  clever  workman,  and 
an  excellent  hand  at  restoring  an  antique.    Many  of  the  ancient  statues  in  the 
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Grand  Ducal  gallery  owe,  in  their  present  Btate,  more  to  him  than  to  their  first 
authors.  Pietro  Tacca  (d.  1640)  must  be  particularly  noticed.  This  disciple 
of  Giovanni  di  Bologna  was  an  artist  of  real  genius:  he  worked  in  every 
species  of  material,  even  in  wax,  but  he  excelled  in  bronze,  the  castings  of 
his  figures  being  conducted  with  the  greatest  skill.  Antonio  Surina  (d.  1624) 
was  an  excellent  worker  in  bronze :  he  had,  in  his  time,  almost  a  monopoly  of 
crucifixes  and  of  similar  church  images.  In  the  decline  of  art  Qherardo  Sil- 
vano  (d.  1675),  who  was  also  an  architect,  showed  a  considerable  degree  of 
cleverness  and  truth.  Of  the  last  period  Foggini  may  be  mentioned  with  praise, 
as  showing  great  mastery  of  the  chisel,  though  with  all  the  faults  of  the  school 
of  Roubillac,  of  whom  he  was  nearly  a  contemporary. 

Respecting  the  present  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Tuscany  little  can  be  said. 
Some  of  the  principal  artists  have  considerable  merit,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  splendid  models,  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  tuition,  there  is  no 
approach  to  the  original  talent  of  former  times. 


ROUTES. 


ROUTE  76. 

SABZANA  TO  LUCCA. 

5  Tuscan  posts =46^  Eng.  m. 

There  is  a  more  direct  road,  from 
Lavenza  to  Massa  across  the  plain,  by 
which  Pietra  Santa  may  be  reached  in 
5  hrs.  from  La  Spezzia,  but  it  is  in 
worse  order  than  the  road  by  Carrara, 
and  much  less  interesting. 

Genoa  to  Sarzana  and  Avenza  (Rte. 
14). 

12  kil.  Avenza  or  Lavenza  (an  extra 
horse  from  Avenza  to  Massa,  and  vice 
versd),  pop.  2000,  situated  on  the  tor- 
rent bearing  the  same  name.  The  castle 
was  built  by  Castruccio  degli  Antelmi- 
nelli  about  1322,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  dominion  which  he  had 
conquered  in  the  Lunigiana.  It  is  a 
grand  building,  little  injured :  the  round 
towers  which  flank  the  fortress  are  sur- 
mounted by  machicolations  of  the  bold- 
est character.  Avenza  is  the  first  town 
of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Massa.  The 
small  port  from  which  the  Carrara 
marble  is  shipped  is  at  a  short  distance 
on  the  rt. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Magra 
and  Avenza,  and  on  the  coast,  are  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  once  celebrated 
Luna  or  Luni,  a  very  ancient  Etruscan 


city,  giving  its  name  to  the  Gulf,  now 
the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  to  the  whole 
province  of  the  Lunigiana.  Lucan 
makes  it  the  residence  of  Aruns,  the 
oldest  and  most  venerable  of  the  Etrus- 
can augurs,  and  attests  its  Etruscan 
origin,  and  its  desolation  in  his  time : — 

"  Haec  propter  placuit  Tuscos  de  more  vetusto 
Accin  vates,  quorum  qui  maximns  aevo 
Aruns  incoluit  deserta  mcenia  Lunse." 

Luna  has  not  flourished  much  since 
Lucan' s  days.  It  became  the  port  of 
shipment  for  the  marbles  brought 
from  the  adjoining  mountains,  and  es- 
pecially Carrara,  from  the  time  of  their 
being  first  used  at  Rome  under  Julius 
Caesar  ;  and  its  "  candentia  mcenia " 
are  described  in  the  poetical  itinerary 
of  Rutilius  Numentianus.  Some  have 
supposed  that  Jjuna  was  dismantled  by 
the  Lombards;  in  1016  the  Emir  Musa 
plundered  it  and  carried  away  its  in- 
habitants into  captivity.  From  this 
period  Luna  fell  into  decav,  though  it 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  bishop, 
until  the  see  was  translated,  in  1465, 
to  Sarzana ;  it  is  now  wholly  deserted. 
The  remains  of  the  Roman  age,  above 
ground,  are — an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre, 
and  a  circus  which  may  be  traced  with 
some  distinctness,  and  fragments  of 
some  other  edifices.  Excavations,  how- 
ever, have  produced  rather  an  abund- 
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ant  harvest  of  bronzes  and  inscriptions. 
There  are  some  few  remains  also  of  the 
old  cathedral. 


Following  the  post-road  from  Avenza, 
which  passes  through  a  country  rich  in 
oorn  and  vines,  after  4  m.  we  arrive  at 

Oabbaba.  (Inn:  La  Nouvelle  Faros, 
an  hotel  recently  opened.)  The  little 
principality  of  Carrara  is  almost  all 
mountain  and  valley.  The  peaks  of 
the  mountains,  out  of  whose  sides  the 
white  marble  is  quarried,  are  of  a  beau- 
tiful warm  grey  colour.  The  city 
stands  in  a  narrow  valley  between  five 
mountains,  the  Poggio  di  Mowtia,  the 
Monte  <F  Armey  the  Poggio  di  Vezzala, 
the  Poggio  di  Bedizzano,  and  the 
Poggio  di  Codona.  The  town  is  one 
continuous  studio,  peopled  with  artists 
in  various  costumes,  who  affect  mostly 
the  shaggy  aspect  of  the  G-erman 
Burschen,  with  a  wild  growth  of  hair, 
whiskers,  mustachios,  and  beard,  and 
every  variety  of  head-covering.  The 
profusion  of  marble  gives  a  cheerful 
appearance  to  the  city,  especially  to  the 
more  modern  buildings.  The  principal 
church,  which  is  collegiate,  was  built  in 
the  13th,  and  has  some  good  sculptures 
of  the  15th  centy.  "It  corresponds 
in  age  and  style  with  the  Duomo  of 
Monza.  These  two  buildings  afford 
examples  of  a  peculiar  and  most  grace- 
ful Gothic.  Fragments  of  a  similar 
style  occur  at  Sarzana  ;  but  this  church 
at  Carrara  is  decidedly  the  most  perfect 
gem  |of  its  kind.  I*  prefer  it  to  that 
at  Monza." — R.  The  only  object  of 
interest  in  the  interior  is  an  early 
Florentine  painting  lately  discovered 
on  the  roof,  and  now  placed  in  the 
nave,  and  2  mediaeval  statues  in  the 
baptistery.  The  Madonna  delle  Gfazie 
is  remarkable  for  its  fine  marbles.  The 
roughly-hewn  statue  on  the  fountain 
of  the  Piazza  is  said  to  have  been 
sculptured  by  M,  Angelo  when  residing 
here. 

To  visit  the  marble  quarries  from 
Carrara  there  is  a  steep  ascent  to 
Torano :  the  summit  commands  a  noble 
view  $  on  the  one  side  Massa  and  the 


Mediterranean,  on  the  other  the  ra- 
vines of  the  mountains  in  which  the 
quarries  are  situated.  The  excursion 
to  these  celebrated  quarries  must  be 
performed  in  a  light  carriage  of  the 
country.  The  road  is  not  practicable 
for  ordinary  carriages,  but  the  posti- 
lions will  stop  at  a  convenient  station, 
and  one  franc  per  hour  is  paid  for 
every  horse  so  detained.  The  excur- 
sion may  be  accomplished  in  about  two 
hours.  There  are  nearly  40  quarries, 
of  which  not  above  seven  or  eight 
furnish  the  statuary  marble.  The 
path  lies  by  the  side  of  the  Torano 
torrent ;  and  after  traversing  the  fine 
gorge,  partly  artificial,  between  the 
Monte  Crestola  and  the  Poggio  Sil- 
vestrO)  we  reach  the  quarries  of  Cres* 
tola  and  Cavetta,  which  supply  a 
marble  of  very  delicate  grain :  the 
largest  blocks  are  quarried  further  on 
under  Monte  Sagro.  This  last  is  the 
"  Pavaccione"  marble.  This  portion 
of  the  quarry  district  is  most  pic- 
turesque: but  another,  to  which  the 
road  by  the  side  of  the  Bedizzano 
leads,  is  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
curious-  vestiges  of  the  ancient  work- 
ings. They  are  found  in  the  quarries 
of  FantisorUtiy  3f  m.  from  Carrara. 
These  derive  their  name  from  three 
small  ancient  figures  of  Jupiter,  Bac- 
chus, and  Hercules,  sculptured  upon 
a  rock ;  and  which,  being  under  life-size, 
have  been  denominated  fawH  by  the 
peasants :  and  many  names  of  travellers 
having  been  also  inscribed  upon  the 
rocks,  the  compound  of  fantiscritti 
(written  children)  was  formed.  All 
around  are  lying  pilasters,  columns, 
architraves,  blocked  out,  but  left  un- 
finished. They  appear  to  be  of  the 
time  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Extensive 
works  for  sawing  the  marble,  with 
English  machinery,  have  been  set  up 
by  Messrs.  Walton,  one  of  whom  is 
British  Vice-consul  at  Carrara. 


The  post-road  from  Carrara  ascends 
rapidly  through  oak  woods  until  it 
reaches  the  point  called  La  Foce. 
During  the  whole  ascent  the  views  of 
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Carrara,  and  of  its  amphitheatre  of 
hills,  with  the  white  patches  indicating 
the  marble-quarries,  are  very  fine. 
Looking  in  an  opposite  direction  the 
view  embraces  the  valley  of  Massa,  the 
castle  of  Montignoso,  and  the  extensive 
plain  reaching  to  the  shores  of  the 
blue  Mediterranean.  Before  entering 
MasBa  the  Frigido  torrent  is  crossed  by 
a  handsome  bridge  of  white  marble, 
erected  by  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Beatrice,  the  last  of  its  sovereigns. 

1  Massa  Ducale  ;  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  numerous  other 
places  having  the  same  name,  of  Massa. 
(An  additional  horse  is  required  in 
going  from  Avenza  to  Massa,  and  vice 
versd.)  Inn  :  Albergo  delle  Quattro 
Nazioniis  now  comfortable. — The  views 
of  this  little  city  are  remarkably  pic- 
turesque.  An  old  castle  extends  along 
a  noble  rocky  ridge,  a  stream  flows 
below,  vines  are  trained  over  trellises, 
and  oranges  flourish.  The  quantity 
of  marble  employed  in  the  buildings 
tells  of  the  vicinity  of  Carrara. 

The  Palace  of  the  Princes  of  Massa 
is  the  principal  building  in  the  city. 
During  the  French  occupation  Massa 
and  Carrara  were  placed  under  the 
Baciocchis.  The  Princess  ElisaBaci- 
occhi-  Bonaparte  chose  the  palace  as 
her  summer  residence,  and,  in  order 
to  make  it  more  to  her  taste,  she 
ordered  the  cathedral,  which  stood  in 
the  Piazza  in  front  of  the  palace, 
now  planted  with  orange-trees,  to  be 
demolished,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  the  fabric  was  entirely 
rased  to  the  ground.  The  present 
Duomo  is  a  plain  building  of  the  17th 
centy.,  and  formerly  a  oh.  of  the 
Franciscans ;  in  the  facade  is  a  curious 
ancient  doorway, — an  arch  supported 
by  twisted  columns, — a  portion  of  one 
of  the  portals  of  the  demolished  ca- 
thedral. . 

The  mountains  enclose  and  shelter 
Massa ;  the  road  to  Pietrasanta  passes 
through  a  most  fertile  country.  The 
noble  orchards,  almost  forests,  of  olive- 
trees,  add  much  to  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  this  lovely  region. 


Pass  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Mon- 
tignoso, beautifully  situated  upon  a  bold 
bill,  one  of  the  last  spurs  of  the  Apen- 
nines towards  the  plain,  and  which  once 
commanded  the  road  passing  into  Tus- 
cany. The  history  of  this  castle,  properly 
called  the  Castello  <V  Aghinolfo,  can  be 
traced  to  the  time  of  the  Lombards. 
After  passing  Montignoso  some  short 
distance,  the  Tuscan  frontier  was 
crossed  at  Torre  di  Porta ;  and  2  m. 
beyond  this,  at  Querceto,  a  good  road 
on  the  1.  leads  to  Seravezza,  a  cool, 
cheap,  and  picturesque  summer  resi- 
dence,— a  sort  of  miniature  Bagni  di 
Lucca,  where  however  there  is  little 
accommodation  for  visitors.  Proceed- 
ing 2  m.  farther,  we  arrive  at 

1  Pietra  Santa,  (The  Unione,  a 
new  Inn,  kept  by  the  brothers  Bertolani, 
outside  the  Massa  gate,  is  excellent, 
and,  with  the  Croce  di  Malta  and  II. 
d' Odessa  at  La  Spezia,  the  best  between 
Grenoa  and  Lucca :  Hdtel  de  l'Europe ; 
clean  and  reasonable.)  Pop.  3785.  This 
city  is  beautifully  situated,  with  a  back- 
ground of  swelling  hills.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  venerable  walls,  which  ex- 
tend up  the  olive-clad  hill  to  the  old 
castle.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  an 
interesting  group  of  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings. The  ch.  of  St.  Martin  is  called 
the  Duomo,  although  not  a  cathe- 
dral, there  being  no  bishop  here.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  the  18th  centy.,  but 
many  parts  are  later.  The  facade  is 
nearly  all  of  the  14th  centy.,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  rose-window  which  abounds, 
as  well  as  the  doorways,  in  curious  de- 
tails. The  interior  is  much  modern- 
ised :  the  pillars  of  Seravezza  marble 
are  of  the  16th  centy.  The  pulpit  is 
by  Stagio  Staggi,  an  artist  of  great 
merit  (see  Pisa,  Duomo),  by  whom 
there  are  also  many  sculptures  in  the 
choir.  The  Baptistery  contains  bronzes 
by  DonateUo,  and  sculptures  by  Staggi, 
executed  about  1525.  The  font  is  an 
ancient  Roman  Tazza,  with  figures  of 
sea-gods.  The  figure  of  St.  John,  on 
the  cover,  and  the  Baptism  in  the  Jor- 
dan, ♦and  probably  the  bronze  statue 
of  Noah,  are  by  DonateUo. 

The  ch.  of  Slant*  Agostino  is  of  the . 
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0-othic  of  the  14th  centy. :  the  front 
is  rich,  but  unfinished.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  curious  ancient  slab 
tombs  j  the  nave  is  quite  paved  with 
them.  In  the  first  chapel  to  the  rt. 
on  entering  is  a  good  picture,  the  best 
at  Fietra  Santa,  by  Taddeo  Zacchia, 
of  Lucca,  dated  1519,  and  a  fine  altar  by 
Staggi,  or  of  his  school.  This  church, 
and  the  adjoining  monastery,  now  be- 
long to  the  Tadri  Scolopi,  an  educa- 
tional order.  The  Campanile,  detached 
from  the  Duomo,  erected  in  1380,  and 
the  machicolated  Town  Hall,  which 
forms  one  side  of  the  square,  complete 
the  group  round  the  Piazza. 

Several  mines  of  lead-silver  ores  and 
of  quicksilver  have  been  lately  opened 
near  Pietra  Santa,  the  nearest  3,  the 
farthest  6  m.  off,  to  which,  including  a 
visit  to  the  marble-quarries  of  Sera- 
vezza,  an  agreeable  excursion  may  be 
made,  by  an  excellent  road  of  4  m. 
to  the  latter  town* 

Travellers  proceeding  to  Pisa,  with- 
out entering  Lucca,  can  arrange  with 
the  master  of  the  Unione  at  Pietra 
Santa,  who  will  undertake  to  con- 
vey them,  there  being  no  longer  any 
post-stations  on  the  road :  horses  are 
changed  at  Montramito  and  Maggiano, 
the  distance  charged  being  4  posts. 
Persons  going  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca 

Say  4£  posts,  and  change  horses  at 
taggiano :  from  thence  to  Muriano  7 
m.,  where  the  Serchio  is  crossed,  and 
afterwards  by  the  ordinary  road  from 
Lucca  (p.  24)  to  the  Bagni. 

[£J  m.  from  Pietra  Santa  a  road 
to  the  L  leads  to  SHava,  a  villa  of 
the  Duchess  of  Lucca ;  another  on  the 
rt.  to  Vlareggio  {Inn:  Albergo  del 
Commercio),  which  is  much  frequented 
in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  Viareggio 
has  no  beauty  in  itself,  but  affords  a 
glorious  view  inland  of  the  mountains 
of  Carrara.    Pop.  7700.] 

1  Montramito.  Horses  are  gene- 
rally changed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  La  Ohiesa,  which  we  climb  by  a 
long  ascent  of  nearly  550  ft.,  from 
whence  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
sea,  and  then  descend  into  a  well-culti- 
vated plain.    Above,  upon  a  beautiful 


hill,  stood  the  castle  of  Montravanto, 
the  ancient  name  of  Montramito. 

On  the  rt.  is  the  village  and  castle  of 
Nozzano,  saict  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Countess  Matilda. 

Massa  Rosa,  or  Matsa  Grosta;  a 
scattered  borgo,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  sur- 
mounted by  a  villa,  anciently  a  feudal 
castle. 

Cross  the  Serchio  at  S.  Pietro.  Here 
a  cross-road  branches  off  on  the  rt., 
which,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
vetturino  travelling,  joins  the  highway 
from  Lucca  to  Pisa,  at  the  village  of 
MontuolOy  without  going  round  by 
Lucca. 

2  Luce  A.  Pop.  22,800.  (Inns:  H. 
de  l'Univers,  on  the  Piazza  Ducale, 
nearest  the  Railway,  the  best,  good, 
clean,  and  commodious,  with  moderate 
charges  j  La  Croce  di  Malta,  good,  with 
obliging  people ;  il  Pellicano,  kept  by 
Orlandi,  who  has  the  hotel  of  the  same 
name  at  the  Baths.) 

"  Lucca  V  Industriosa"  wears  an  ap- 
pearance of  considerable  activity.  It 
was  a  place  of  importance  under  the 
Lombard  kings.  After  the  subversion 
of  the  Lombard  dynasty  Luycca  was 
governed  by  dukes  of  its  own,  whose 
rule  extended  over  thewhole  ofTuscany . 
In  the  12th  centy.  it  became  a  free 
city,  and,  for  above  a  centy.  was  go- 
verned by  consuls  of  its  own  choice ; 
but  disturbed,  in  common  with  the 
other  cities  of  Italy,  by  dissensions 
amongst  its  nobles,  and  by  the  G-uelph 
and  G-hibelline  factions,  it  became  so 
weakened  as  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  stranger.  In  1314,  Uguccione 
della  Faggiuola,  lord  of  Pisa,  favoured 
by  the  Ghibelline  party,  made  himself 
master  of  it,  but,  having  been  expelled 
2  years  after,  Lucca  was  governed, 
until  1328,  by  Castruccio  degli  Antel- 
minelli,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  age,  and  subsequently  by 
Martino  della  Scala,  until  it  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pisans,  who  held 
it  till  1369.  Its  inhabitants  then  pur- 
chased a  charter  from  Charles  IV.  for 
the  sum  of  300,000  florins,  and  thus 
recovered  their  liberties,  which  they  re- 
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tained  until  near  the  end  of  the  century, 
when  another  domestio  tyrant,  Paolo 
Guinigi,  obtained  for  a  time  the  supreme 
power.  Lucca,  however,  remained  an 
independent  city  until  1799,  when  en- 
tered by  the  French. 

Lucca  was  the  first  place  in  Italy 
where  silk  was  produced  and  manu- 
factured. u  In  the  year  1314,  Lucca 
alone,  among  her  sister  republics,  en- 
joyed the  lucrative  monopoly.  A  do- 
mestic revolution  dispersed  the  manu- 
facturers to  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice, 
Milan,  and  even  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps  j  and  thirteen  years  after  this 
event  the  statutes  of  Modena  enjoin 
the  planting  of  mulberry-trees,  and 
regulate  the  duties  on  raw  Bilk." — 
Gibbon.  The  production  of  silk  had 
been  introduced  into  Lucca  from  Sicily, 
where  it  had  been  brought  from  Greece 
by  the  Normans. 

[Plan  for  Visiting  Lucca. — Almost 
everything  deserving  of  notice  at  Lucca 
may  be  visited  in  a  day,  indeed  by 
many  in  the  interval  between  the  ar- 
rival and  departure  of  successive  rly. 
trains  by  hiring  a  carriage  at  the  rly. 
stat. :  in  which  case  let  the  traveller 
adopt  the  following  itinerary  : — The 
Ducal  Palace  and  Piazza ;  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  the  Baptistery  or  S.  Giovanni ; 
Oh.  of  Santa  Maria  della  Bosa ;  Ch.  of 
Santa  Maria  Forisportam:  Ch.  of  S. 
Giusto;  Ch.  of  San  Michele  and  Piazza]; 
Ch.  of  San  Francesco ;  Ch.  of  San 
Frediano;  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  or 
Roman  Amphitheatre ;  Ch.  of  Santa 
Maria  di  Corte  Landini ;  Ch.  of  San 
Salvatorej  Ch.  of  San  Romano  and 
of  San  Alessandro  j  and  a  drive  round 
the  ramparts.] 

Lucca  retains  two  monuments  of 
the  Boman  age ;  portions  of  its  amphi- 
theatre (see  Piazza  del  Mercato,  p. 
24),  and  some  small  remains  of  a 
theatre.  The  latter  are  not  far  from 
the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  di  Corte  Landini. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin,  is  a  remarkble  monu- 
ment of  architecture.  It  was  founded 
in  1060,  and  consecrated  6th  Oct.  1070, 
by  AnseUno  Badagio,  who,  having  filled 


the  episcopal  chair  of  Lucca,  became 
Pope  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II. 
(1061-1073),  and  presented  the  con- 
secrated banner  to  William  of  Nor- 
mandy when  about  to  invade  England. 
Most  of  the  features,  however,  of  the 
building  raised  by  Alexander  II.  have 
been  obliterated  by  subsequent  ad- 
ditions. The  fine  facade,  of  three 
large  unequal  arches  below  and  three 
tiers  of  smaller  ones  above,  was  erected 
by  the  sculptor  and  architect  Giu- 
detto  in  1201.  The  rich  inlaid  work 
of  the  fronts  of  this  church  and  S. 
Michele  are  altogether  unique.  Both 
represent  hunting-pieces,  lions,  wild 
boars,  wolves,  foxes,  and  deer  pursued 
by  hounds  and  men,  with  lance  and 
horn,  constantly  repeated.  The  por- 
tico abounds  with  curious  ornaments 
of  the  date  of  1288  and  interesting  in- 
scriptions. Over  the  l.-hand  door,  is  a 
semicircular  alto-rilievo  of  the  Deposi- 
tion, \>j  Nicolo  da  Pita.  Below  is  a 
very  rude  mezzo-rilievo  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  attributed  to  Giovanni,  his 
son.  Between  the  doors  are  4  reliefs, 
representing  subjects  from  the  life  of 
St.  Martin;  below,  the  12  months  of 
the  year,  with  their  attributes,  a  man 
sitting  over  a  fire  for  January,  reaping 
for  June,  the  vintage  for  September,  &c. 
Over  one  of  the  piers  of  tne  arches  is 
an  Equestrian  Statue  of  the  patron 
saint,  St.  Martin,  dividing  his  robe  with 
the  beggar ;  and  over  the  central  door 
is  a  rude  bas-relief  of  the  12  Apostles. 
The  half  columns  are  covered  with 
arabesque  reliefs  of  foliage  and  animals ; 
and  on  one  of  the  lateral  pilasters  of 
the  portico  is  one  of  those  curious 
representations  of  a  labyrinth  not  un- 
frequent  in  mediaeval  churches,  pro- 
bably of  the  12th  centy.  The  principal 
inscriptions  are,  one,  recording  in 
hexameters  the  founding  and  conse- 
cration of  the  cathedral  by  Alexander 
II.;  the  epitaphs  of  Adelbert,  "Dux 
Italise,"  and  of  Bertha  his  wife ;  and  a 
curious  covenant,  or  engagement,  en- 
tered into  by  the  money-changers  a.d. 
1111. 

In  the  interior  the  lower  arches  of 
the  nave  are  Lombard,  the  upper  por- 
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tions  are  Gothic,  added  about  1308, 
when  the  church  was  lengthened  and 
raised.  The  gallery,  which,  in  our 
Gothic  churches,  we  call  the  Tri- 
forium, — here  of  large  dimensions — 
is  filled  in  its  circular  arches  with 
slender  columns  resembling  those  in 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  The  roof 
is  painted,  with  circular  frescoes  of 
Saints :  the  mosaic  pavement,  which  in 
part  remains,  is  in  curious  Gothic  pat- 
terns; one  of  its  compartments,  in 
coloured  marble,  represents  the  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon  ;  the  deeply -tinted 
stained  glass,  of  which  there  is  much, 
is  rich,  particularly  in  the  uppermost 
tier  of  windows  on  the  1.  side  of  the 
choir.  The  centre  window  of  the  choir 
bears  the  name  of  the  artist,  Pandolfo 
di  Ugolino  da  Pisa.  A  cresset,  a  species 
of  vessel  composed  of  iron  bars,  is  sus- 
pended from  the  vaulting  of  the  nave. 
The  bishops  of  Lucca  (since  1726 
archbishops)  possessed  numerous  an- 
cient and  honorary  privileges,  derived 
from  emperors  and  popes — jurisdic- 
tions and  regalities  as  Counts  of  the 
Empire ;  power  of  creating  8  knights 
of  the  order  of  the  golden  spur  ;  and 
many  others  which  have  become  value- 
less or  have  passed  away.  The  only 
privileges,  in  fact,  practically  existing, 
are  those  enjoyed  by  the  archbishop, 
of  wearing  the  purple  of  the  Roman 
cardinals,  and  of  having  the  ceremony 
performed  before  him  of  burning  flax 
in  this  cresset:  whilst,  as  the  light 
flames  arise  and  are  spent,  the  choris- 
ters chant  u  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi." 
But  whilst  this  ceremony  is  performed 
before  his  Holiness  only  on  the  day  of 
his  coronation,  it  is  repeated  before  the 
prelate  of  Lucca  whenever  he  officiates 
pontifically  on  solemn  festivals.  The 
eighteen  canons,  like  their  prelate,  have 
many  honorary  privileges,  such  as  wear- 
ing the  beretta  borne  by  cardinals,  and 
the  pectoral,  which  are  even  yet  much 

Erized,  whilst  the  thirty-three  chap- 
lins,  whom  we  would  call  minor 
canons,  are  in  their  degree  equally  pri- 
vileged by  being  allowed  to  wear  the 
cappa  magna. 

Beginning  the  examination  of  the  in- 


terior on  thert.  hand  on  entering  at  the 
W.  end,  the  objects  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  following : — At  the  first 
altar,  D.  Passignano,  the  Nativity :  at 
the  second,  F.  Zucchero,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi :  at  the  third,  Tintoretto, 
the  Last  Supper:  at  the  fourth,  D. 
Passignano,  the  Crucifixion :  at  the 
pillar  near  the  fifth  altar  stands  the 
very  beautiful  marble  pulpit  executed 
by  Matteo  Civitali,  in  1498.  Over  the 
altar  in  the  sacristy  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Ghirlandaio,  cited  by  Vasari.  The 
principal  figure  is  the  Virgin,  enthroned 
and  surrounded  by  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Clement,  St.  Sebastian.  Below  is  a 
small  long  picture,  representing  pas- 
sages in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  small 
figures  painted  in  full  colour.  In 
this  sacristy  is  kept  a  curious  ancient 
cross  of  silver  gilt,  executed  in  1350 
by  Bettuccio  Baroni.  Returning  to 
the  church  by  the  S.  transept,  here 
is  the  very  beautiful  monument,  in 
Carrara  marble,  of  Pietro  da  Noceto, 
Secretary  of  Pope  Nicolas  V.,  erected 
in  1472  by  Matteo  Oimtali.  The  works 
of  this  artist  (born  1435,  died  1501) 
exist  chiefly  in  Lucca,  his  native  city, 
and  in  Genoa.  Cicognara  thought  this, 
perhaps,  the  finest  work  of  the  kind 
of  the  15th  century.  Beyond  this  is  the 
tomb  of  Domenico  Bertini,  the  friend 
and  patron  of  Oimtali  (1479),  with  the 
bust  of  the  deceased.  This  and  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Salutati,  by  Mino,  in 
the  Duomo  of  Fiesole,  are  among  the 
finest  works  of  this  class  during  the 
15th  centy.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, which  is  opposite  the  monument 
of  Noceto,  are  small  angels  kneeling  on 
each  side  of  the  tabernacle,  by  Civi- 
tali. The  iron  railing  round  this 
chapel  is  very  beautiful.  Beyond  this, 
on  the  rt.  is  the  altar  of  St.  Regulus, 
surmounted  by  a  sepulchral  urn,  on 
which  lies  a  figure  of  the  saint  by 
Civitali,  between  St.  Sebastian  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  St.  John  is  repre- 
sented as  consumed  by  abstinence.  Be- 
neath are  bas-reliefs  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Regulus.  The  Herochas 
dancing  before  Herod  is  a  graceful 
figure. 
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In  the  N.  transept,  is  a  curious 
historical  memorial — the  altar  conse- 
crated to  Christ  the  Deliverer,  Chritto 
Liberatori,ac  Divis  Tutelaribus,  erected 
by  the  Lucchese  after  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  Pisan  yoke  in  1369, 
and  seems  to  have  been  known  from 
the  time  of  its  erection  by  the  name 
of  the  Altar  of  Liberty.  As  it  now 
stands,  it  is  the  work  of  Giovanni  di 
Bologna,  1579.  The  main  subject  is 
the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  On 
one  side  is  St.  Peter,  on  the  other 
St.  Paulinus,  the  first  Bishop  of  Lucca. 
On  the  wall,  by  the  side,  is  a  beau- 
tiful small  figure  of  St.  Petronilla, 
by  Daniel  da  Volterra.  In  the  ad- 
joining Capella  del  Santuario  is  a  very 
fine  Fra'  Bartolommeo,  dated  1509 — 
the  enthroned  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
an  Angel  playing  upon  a  lute  below, 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Stephen. 
The  marble  monuments  on  each  side 
containing  relics  of  martyrs  are  by 
Civitali.  Near  the  door  in  the  N. 
transept  is  a  marble  sarcophagus  with 
winged  genii,  bearing  garlands  on  the 
urn,  and  a  recumbent  female  figure  on 
the  top.  It  is  the  tomb  of  Ilaria  del 
Carretto  (died  1405),  wife  of  Paolo 
Ghiinigi,  Signore  of  Lucca ;  a  work  of 
Jacopo  delta  Quercia  in  1544 :  much 
praised  by  Vasari.  "  The  couched  figure 
is  deserving  of  great  praise :  the  head- 
dress is  singular,  and  consists  of  a 
turban-like  fillet  round  the  brow  di- 
vided by  bands  of  roses.  The  same 
head-dress  occurs  in  a  picture  by  Gen- 
tile Bellini"  Proceeding  round  the 
church,  after  passing  the  organ,  at  the 
first  altar  is  the  Visitation,  by  Ligozzi. 
In  this  picture  the  artist  introduces 
himself  speaking  to  a  prelate  on  the  1. 
Near  the  next  altar  is  an  oc- 
tagonal temple  or  chapel  of  marble, 
richly  gilt  and  adorned,  erected  by 
Matteo  Civitali,  in  1484,  at  the  expense 
of  his  friend  Domenico  Bertini.  This 
chapel  contains  the  "  Volto  Santo  di 
Lucca"  in  mediaeval  Latin  designated 
"Vultum  de  Luca."  This  is  an  an- 
cient crucifix  carved  in  cedar-wood, 
and  supposed  to  .  have  been  made 
by    Nicodemus.      According    to    an 


ancient  tradition  it  was  miraculously 
brought  to  Lucca  in  782,  and  was  per- 
haps one  of  the  earliest  of  the  images 
which,  acquiring  what  we  should  term 
an  European  reputation,  exercised  such 
a  deleterious  influence  throughout 
Christendom .  Amongst  the  many  oaths 
and  imprecations  used  by  William. 
Rufus,  his  favourite  one  was  "per 
vultum  de  Luca,"  which  by  some  mo- 
dern historians  has  been  translated  by 
the  "  face  of  St.  Luke."  The  figure  is 
long  and  meagre,  clothed  in  a  pontifi- 
cal dress,  stiff  and  dark.  Whether  it 
be  the  production  of  Byzantine  artists 
is  a  contested  point.  It  is  only  ex- 
posed to  public  devotion  three  times 
in  the  year,  when  the  head  is  adorned 
with  a  silver-gilt  crown  and  the  breast 
with  a  large  trinket.  It  may,  however, 
be  seen  at  any  time  by  special  permis- 
sion from  the  Archbishop :  but  a  fac- 
simile is  always  exposed  to  view.  Be- 
fore the  entrance  of  the  chapel  is  a 
lamp  of  massive  gold,  weighing  24  lbs., 
suspended  by  chains  of  the  same  metal, 
an  offering  of  the  Lucchese  in  1886 
when  they  were  in  terror  of  the  cholera. 
The  gilt  iron  gates  of  the  sanctuary  are 
very  handsome.  Immediately  behind 
this  chapel  is  a  fine  statue  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, by  Matteo  Civitali,  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  sculpture  of  the  15th  centy. 
The  history  of  the  Volto  Santo  is  in  part 
told  by  a  fresco  of  Cosimo  RoselWs  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  great  entrance  to 
the  ch. — an  angel  appearing  to  Nico- 
demus in  the  background,  and  Nico- 
demus again  in  the  foreground  with  a 
trunk  of  a  tree,  which  he  is  about  to 
hew  into  the  sacred  image.  The  out- 
side of  the  fine  apse  of  the  Cathedral, 
with  its  gallery  of  stunted  columns, 
can  be  best  seen  from  the  court  of  the 
Bishop's  palace. 

Behind  the  cathedral  is  a  curious 
little  Gothic  ch.,  Sta.  Maria  delta 
Rosa,  erected  in  1309.  Some  of  the 
bas-reliefs  on  the  outside  may  belong 
to  an  earlier  date. 

San  Cristoforo;  the  facade  is  con- 
sidered interesting  in  the  history  of 
architecture,  as  showing    the    trans' 
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tion  from  the  Lombard  to  the  Italian 
Q-othic.  It  has  a  curious  circular  win- 
dow. Matteo  Civitali  was  buried  here ; 
a  plain  slab,  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
column  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance, 
marks  the  place  of  his  grave. 

SS.  Croci/isso  de*  Bianchi,  so  called 
from  a  crucifix  left  by  the  White  Peni- 
tents— an  association  of  very  doubtful 
character — in  1377,  passing  here  on 
their  way  from  Spain.  It  contains  in 
the  transept  an  Assumption,  by  Spag- 
noletto ;  and  a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, by  P.  Battoni. 

San  Francesco  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Observant  Friars.  A  very  spa- 
cious ch.,  the  nave  being  66  ft.  wide. 
The  roof,  which  has  been  recently 
repaired,  has  been  painted  in  the 
worst  taste.  In  the  more  ancient 
ch.,  on  the  site  of  which  the  present 
one  stands,  was  buried  Castruccio  degli 
Antelminelli,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  Lucca  has  produced,  and,  strange 
to  say,  with  no  other  memorial  than 
a  small  mural  tablet  between  the  3rd 
and  4th  altars  on  the  rt.  Castruccio 
died  in  1328. 

San  Frediano  (at  the  N.  side  of  the 
town).  San  Fredianus  was  the  son  of 
an  Irish  king.  Having  become  a  Chris- 
tian, he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne  in 
early  life,  and  having  gone  back  to  Ire- 
land and  founded  a  monastery  there,  he 
returned  to  Italy.  He  arrived  at  Lucca 
in  560,  at  a  moment  when  the  episcopal 
chair  was  vacant,  and  was  chosen  by  the 
people  for  their  bishop.  He  governed 
the  diocese  of  Lucca  18  years,  and, 
dying  in  578,  was  buried  in  a  church 
he  had  built.  Ferharit  King  of  the 
Lombards,  who  began  to  reign  in 
671,  had  such  a  veneration  for  San 
Fredianus  that  he  resolved  to  erect  a 
splendid  church  in  his  honour,  and, 
in  the  construction  of  it,  availed  him- 
.  self  of  the  materials  of  the  deserted 
amphitheatre.  He  did  not  live  to 
finish  the  building:  it  was  completed 
by  Cunibert,  his  son  and  successor. 
The  plan  of  this  church  is  that  of 


the  long  or  Latin  basilica  without 
transepts.  It  is  of  large  dimensions, 
207  ft.  long,  70  ft.  wide,  and  69  ft. 
high.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is 
more  that  of  the  early  Christian  basi- 
licas than  that  employed  by  the  Lom- 
bards in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Single 
columns  support  the  arches  on  either 
side  of  the  nave,  and  no  imagery  is 
mixed  with  the  foliage  of  their  com- 
posite capitals.  Of  this  the  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  materials 
of  which  the  church  was  built.  If 
it  is  true,  as  stated,  that  the  materials 
were  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, a  large  supply  of  pillars  and 
capitals  would  be  afforded,  which  the 
architect  of  the  church  would  naturally 
employ  in  the  shape  in  which  he  found 
them  ;  and  it  was  at  the  time  that  this 
church  was  built  that  these  materials 
were  likely  to  be  at  command,  because 
it  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  the  7th 
century  that  the  amphitheatres  of  Italy 
were  destroyed.  In  vain  had  the 
bishops  protested  against  them.  The 
amphitheatres  remained  standing  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Lombards,  whose 
morals,  purer  than  those  of  the  lux- 
urious people  of  Italy,  would  not  al- 
low such  schools  of  vice  to  remain  in 
existence. 

This  is  one  of  the  churches  which 
have  been  turned  completely  round. 
The  principal  entrance  now  occupies 
the  position  of  the  original  apse,  and 
the  apse  has  been  rebuilt,  apparently 
with  the  old  materials,  in  the  situation 
of  the  original  door.  The  change 
took  place  when  the  walls  of  Lucca 
were  rebuilt,  and  the  church,  which 
bad  formerly  stood  without  the  walls, 
was  now  comprised  within  them,  and 
required  to  front  the  street.  This 
alteration  was  made  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury. It  was  then  the  Abbot  Eotone 
erected  the  new  front  in  its  present 
form,  and  added  the  pictures  in  mo- 
saic with  which  it  is  decorated. 

The  open-rafter  roof  was  formerly 
carved  and  gilt,  but  was  renewed  in 
1843  in  a  plain  style.  Beginning  the 
circuit  of  the  interior  at  the  rt.  hand 
on  entering  at  the  end  of  the  nave, — the 
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ancient  font,  intended  for  baptism  by 
immersion,  is  covered  with  sculptures  by 
an  artist  who  has  inscribed  his  name, 
"  Robertas  Magister,"  on  the  rim.  The 
characters  show  that  he  lived  in  the 
12th  century.  The  modern  font,  by 
Nicola  Civitaliy  is  of  delicate  workman- 
ship in  the  best  cinque-cento  style.  At 
the  altar  beyond  the  pulpit  is  a  picture 
by  Francesco  Francia,  the  Virgin  re- 
ceived into  Heaven,  with  fine  figures  of 
Solomon  and  David,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Francis  below :  it  is  in  his  early  style, 
and  he  has  repeated  portions  of  the  com- 
position in  a  picture  in  the  Duomo  of 
Ferrara.  The  high  altar  has  been  recently 
put  up ;  it  is  not  an  ornament  to  the 
building.  Standing  against  the  wall  on 
the  1.  is  an  enormous  slab  of  marble, 
about  17  ft.  in  length  and  7  in  height. 
An  inscription  states  that  St.Fredianus, 
assisted  by  his  canons,  lifted  this  stone, 
dug  in  a  quarry  four  nukg  off,  and, 
placing  it  on  a  car,  it  was  drawn  by 
two  wild  cows  to  the  place  where  it 
now  stands.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  church  is  the  Capella  del  Sacra- 
mento. Here  the  altar  has  some  re- 
liefs, by  Jacopo  delta  Querela  (1422), 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
four  Saints,  and  events  of  their  lives  ; 
highly  praised  by  Vasari.  Proceeding 
round  the  church,  we  come  to  the 
Chapel  of  Santf  Agostino,  containing 
fine  but  damaged  frescoes,  by  Amico 
Aspertini,  a  scholar  of  Francia,  repre- 
senting the  Nativity  and  Entombment, 
St.  Augustine  administering  Baptism, 
&c. 

The  Campanile  is  detached  from  the 
original  building.  It  was  probably 
added  before  the  church  was  altered  in 
the  12th  centy.,  when  it  stood  on  the 
rt.  of  the  entrance.  Its  windows  in- 
crease in  width  with  the  number  of 
their  arches  in  ascending,  an  arrange- 
ment frequently  seen  in  the  more 
ancient  bell-towers  of  northern  Italy. 
It  has  been  recently  restored,  and 
is  one  of  the  interesting  architectural 
sights  at  Lucca. 

San  Giovanni  (close  to  the  cathe- 
dral), a  very  ancient  basilica,  somewhat 


like  San  Frediano,  and  probably  of  the 
same  age,  but  much  altered.  Over  the 
principal  doorway  is  a  bas-relief  re- 
presenting the  Virgin  and  angels  with 
the  Apostles  on  either  side.  It  is  pro- 
bably of  the  11th  centy.  The  3  hand- 
some fluted  columns  in  white  marble 
of  the  nave  have  evidently  been  derived 
from  some  Roman  edifice ;  the  others 
more  recent,  with  fantastic  mediaeval 
capitals.  The  once  fine  open  roof  is 
hidden  by  a  heavy  modern  one.  The 
baptistery,  which  opens  out  of  the  1. 
transept,  a  large  Lombard  building  with 
a  pointed  roof,  has  been  altered  in  later 
times:  it  is  impressive  from  its  size. 
The  ancient  font  has  been  removed,  and 
a  new  one  of  later  date  placed  against 
the  wall.  The  whole  of  this  building 
has  lately  undergone  a  very  judicious 
restoration.  There  is  a  remarkable 
echo  here  resembling  the  full  tones  of 
an  organ,  which  the  oustode  will  assist 
in  making  heard. 

S.  Gfiuato,  a  small  oh.  near  to  San 
Giovanni,  has  some  handsome  mediaeval 
sculptures  on  the  facade.  The  interior 
has  been  completely  modernised.  The 
subjects  include  the  Nativity  of  our 
Lord  and  his  Entombment,  St.  Au- 
gustine administering  Baptism,  &c. 

Sta.  Maria  di  Corte  Landini  (or  Or- 
landini),  built  in  the  13th  centy.,  retains 
small  vestiges  of  its  original  architec- 
ture, excepting  some  parts  of  the  facade. 
Of  this  the  lower  portion  is  singular,  a 
row  of  arches,  with  half-length  monsters 
projecting  over  the  door.  It  belongs 
to  the  "  Chierici  regolari  della  Vergine," 
who  devote  themselves  to  education, 
and  were  therefore  exempted  from  the 
general  suppression.  The  interior  is 
entirely  modernised,  with  much  gilding 
and  fresco-painting.  The  roof  is  in 
imitation  of  perspective,  retiring  cupolas 
and  balustrades.  Over  the  high  altar 
is  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by 
L.  Giordano.  At  the  two  altars  which 
flank  the  high  altar  are  copies  of  the 
pictures  of  Gruido  sold  in  1840.  Paolini, 
the  Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. — 
Vanni,  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin.    The 
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1515 :  it  was  painted  for  Brother  Se- 
bastiano  Lambardi,  the  chief  of  the 
convent,  and  not  for  the  Monte  Catini 
family,  as  it  had  been  long  supposed. 
The  original  drawing  for  this  picture 
was  formerlyin  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
collection.  The  3  figures  on  the  rt.  side 
are  portraits ;  the  group  of  an  aged 
woman,  a  young  woman,  and  child  are 
incomparable  for  their  beauty.  Above 
is  the  Virgin,  with  outstretched  arms, 
most  earnest  in  supplication  with  the 
Saviour;  three  angels  beneath  support  a 
tablet  having  an  inscription  "  Misereob 
sup.  Txjebam.  There  is  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Vasari  in  the 
same  chapel.  At  the  first  altar,  on  the 
l.-hand  side  on  entering  by  the  great 
door,  is  another  painting  by  Fret  Bar- 
tolommeo,  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  St. 
Catherine  of  Sienna,  with  the  Almighty 
above,  surrounded  by  angels.  The  co- 
louring is  excellent.  Both  these  pictures 
are  specially  noted  by  Vasari  and  Mar- 
chesi.  There  are  some  other  good  paint- 
ings.— Passignano,  St.  Hyacinth  raising 
the  Dead ;  a  female  figure  in  mourning 
is  beautiful. — Chtidotti^  the  Madonna 
presenting  the  infant  Saviour  to  St. 
Agnes  and  St.  Monica. —  Vanni  of  Siena, 
a  good  Crucifixion,  with  St.  Thomas  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

San  Salvatore,  an  ancient  building, 
with  some  curious  sculptures ;  one  by 
Biduino  (about  1180),  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Nicolo  Pisano,  shows 
the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch  in  art.  It  is 
in  low-relief,  and  is  upon  the  archi- 
trave, over  a  small  side  door  ;  and  re- 
presents a  miracle  of  St.  Nicholas.  The 
lintel  of  the  smaller  door  of  the  facade, 
on  the  rt.,  has  a  curious  earlier  bas- 
relief,  probably  of  the  11th  centy.,  repre- 
senting a  feast,  of  which  the  principal 
figure  is  a  bearded  king. 

The  Ducal  Palace  is  part  of  a  yast 
building,  designed  in  1578  by  Annua- 
nati,  of  which  not  half  has  been  com- 
pleted ;  and  his  designs  even  for  that 
were  much  altered  by  Jwoara  and  Pini, 
in  1729.  The  great  marble  staircase  is 
fine ;  but  since  the  sale  of  its  pictures, 
the  palace  contains  no  object  requiring 
peculiar  notice.   Attached  to  the  Palace 


is  a  good  library  of  40,000  vols,  and 
some  MSS.,  open  to  the  public  3  days 
in  the  week. 

In  front  of  the  palace,  in  the  Piazza 
Ducale,  stands  a  monument  to  Maria 
Louisa  of  Bourbon,  Duchess  of  Lucca, 
raised  by  the  city  authorities  in  grati- 
tude for  her  having  built  the  aque- 
duct by  which  Lucca  is  now  so  well 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Pisan 
hills.  On  this  site,  amongst  other 
buildings,  stood  the  church  of  the 
Madonna,  built  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  16th  centy.  by  Gherardo  Pent' 
test.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
entirely  of  white  marble.  Princess 
Elisa  Bonaparte  did  not  like  it  so 
near  the  palace,  and  therefore,  like  the 
Cathedral  of  Massa,  it  was  levelled  to 
the  ground. 

There  are  some  good  Palaces  in 
Lucca,  but  few  containing  works  of  art 
of  importance.  The  Pal.  Mansi  has 
some  of  its  rooms  hung  with  fine 
tapestry  and  pictures  ;  amongst  which 
a  Madonna  by  Francia  and  another  by 
Vandyke. 

The  Deposito  di  Mendicita,  formerly 
the  Palazzo  Borghi^  a  noble  specimen 
of  a  class  of  buildings  peculiar  to  Tus- 
cany, originally  palaces  intended  for  ha- 
bitation and  state,  and  also  for  defence. 
In  the  Scaligerian  castles  defence  is 
the  first  object,  and  magnificence  the 
second;  but  in  these,  peace  takes  pre- 
cedence of  war ;  but  it  is  an  armed 
peace.  This  building  is  of  red  brick, 
in  the  Italian,  almost  Venetian,  Gothic 
style,  with  mullioned  windows  and 
gloomy  courts.  It  was  built  in  1413 
by  Paolo  Guinigi,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  very  powernil  family  which, 
from  about  1380  to  1430,  ruled  the 
republic  of  Lucca.  Hieing  out  of  it  is 
a  lofty  tower  of  many  stories,  on  the 
ruined  top  of  which  trees  are  allowed  to 
grow.  This  building  is  now  used  as  a 
poor-house.  The  exterior  is,  however, 
unaltered,  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  architectural  traveller.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  street  (Via  San 
Simone)  is  another  Palazzo,  nearly  in 
the  same  style,  also  bearing  the  Guinigi 
arms. 
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The  Palazzo  Pretoriot  or  Municipa- 
lity,  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Michele,  which 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  republic,  is 
a  good  specimen  of  the  Renaissance 
style. 

The  Piazza  del  Mercato  (near  S.  Fre- 
diano)  occupies  the  site,  and  preserves 
the  form,  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre. 
The  outer  circuit  is  to  some  extent 
preserved;  the  most  remarkable  re- 
mains are  between  the  principal  en- 
trance, which  is  at  the  E.  extremity, 
and  that  of  the  minor  axis  on  the 
N.  It  seems  to  have  been  built  at 
the  end  of  the  1st,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  2nd  centy.,  and  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  it  was  capable  of  containing 
10,700  spectators  seated.  It  had  2 
stories  of  arches,  each  54  in  number. 
The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  now 
concealed,  owing  to  the  earth  having 
accumulated  to  the  height  of  nearly 
11  ft.  The  inner  space,  forming  the 
ancient  arena,  was  a  few  years  ago  en- 
cumbered with  small  houses  and  gar- 
dens :  but  it  was  cleared,  and  the  line 
of  the  houses  carried  back  to  the  curve 
of  the  ancient  arena,  and  the  present 
gateways  opened,  under  the  directions 
of  the  architect  Nottolini.  The  entrance 
at  the  E.  end,  which  is  wider  and  lower 
than  the  others,  is  part  of  the  ancient 
work.  The  market  was,  by  the  order 
of  Duke  Charles  of  Lucca,  transferred 
here  from  the  Piazza  S.  Michele,  in 
Oct.  1839. 

There  are  very  pleasant  walks  and 
views  about  Lucca.  Such  are  the  pro- 
menade round  the  ramparts,  the  inner 
side  of  which  is  planted  with  trees : 
from  here  may  be  seen  to  advantage 
the  beautiful  outlines  of  the  hills 
bounding  the  plain  in  which  the  city 
lies ;  and  along  the  line  of  the  aque- 
duct. The  Roman  remains,  called  the 
Paths  of  Nero,  near  the  lake  of  Mas- 
saciuccoli,  are  interesting.  Their  site, 
about  8  m.  from  Lucca,  to  the  W., 
near  the  road  from  Lucca  to  Viareg- 
gio,  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

If  time  allows,  the  following  villas — 

Torrigiani  at  Camigliano,  Mansi  and 

Mazzorosa  at  Segromigno  (there  is  a 

ery  curious  specimen  of  the  sculpture 


of  the  12th  cent,  in  the  little  church  at 
the  latter  by  Biduino),  and  Montecatini 
at  Gattajolo,  about  half  an  hour's  drive 
from  the  Porta  San  Donato — will  repay 
the  trouble  of  a  visit,  being  amongst 
the  finest  in  Italy. 

To  persons  interested  in  hydraulic 
engineering  an  excursion  along  the 
aqueduct  will  prove  interesting:  few 
cities  in  Europe,  and  none  in  Italy, 
were  so  ill  supplied  with  water  as 
Lucca  until  within  the  last  few  years. 
Planned  during  the  all-improving  reign 
of  the  Princess  Elisa,  the  political  events 
of  1815  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
aqueduct:  resumed  in  1823,  it  was 
completed  in  1832.  The  water  is  col- 
lected from  numerous  perennial  springs 
in  the  hills  S.  of  the  plain,  from  which 
it  is  conveyed  to  an  extensive  reservoir 
at  their  base.  Here  commences  a  line 
of  arches  rivalling  in  length  those  of 
the  Campagna  of  Rome,  being  up- 
wards of  2  miles  (3746  yards)  long, 
consisting  of  459  arches ;  terminated 
by  a  large  distributing  reservoir  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  temple,  which 
is  seen  near  the  Rly.  stat.  The  engi- 
neer under  whose  direction  this  work 
was  conducted  was  Cav.  Nottolini,  the 
total  expense  1,130,157  fr.  (45,2007.)  ; 
the  minimum  supply  of  water  in  the 
height  of  summer  to  the  town  is 
819,280  litres  (190,320  gallons),  or 
about  9  gallons  for  every  inhabitant. 


Baths  op  Luooa. 

These  baths,  situated  in  the  finest 
of  the  Tuscan  valleys,  are  about  15 
m.  from  Lucca,  reckoned  as  2  posts. 
During  the  summer  the  post-office 
couriers'  carriage,  which  takes  6  pas-, 
sengers,  leaves  Lucca  at  7  a.m.,  return- 
ing at  5  p.m.  ;  another  public  convey- 
ance, which  leaves  the  baths  every 
morning  at  6  o'clock,  starts  from  Lucca 
on  its  return  at  5  P.M. ;  fare  5  pauls. 
Carriages  for  the  journey  may  always 
be  hired  by  families  at  a  moderate  rate 
(20  pauls) ;  they  perform  the  distance 
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in  2\  h.  The  excursion  from  Lucca  to 
see  the  baths  and  to  return  may  be 
performed  in  a  summer's  day. 

Leaving  Lucca  by  the  Porta  Sta. 
Maria,  or  di  Borgo,  the  road  runs  along 
a  high  embankment,  being  the  outer 
barrier  raised  during  the  reign  of  the 
Princess  Elisa,  against  the  inundations 
of  the  Serchio.  The  Serchio,  in  the  30 
m.  of  its  course  previous  to  reaching  the 
plain  of  Lucca,  descends  as  much  as  48 
ft.  per  mile,  and  brings  down  so  much 
alluvial  deposit  as  to  cause  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing rise  in  the  level  of  its  bed.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  summer  height 
3f  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  £  m. 
from  Lucca,  is  9  ft.  above  the  sill  of 
the  gate  of  Sta.  Maria,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  elevated  points  of  the  town. 
The  difficulty  and  expense  of  confining 
the  river  to  its  present  channel  con- 
tinues to  increase  so  much  that  various 
plans  have  been  proposed  for  carrying 
it  off  to  the  sea  by  a  new  and  shorter 
artificial  channel,  so  as  to  increase  the 
current  from  Lucca  downwards.  The 
present  excellent  road  to  the  Baths  is 
due  to  the  Princess  Elisa  ;  it  was  pre- 
viously execrable.  Soon  after  passing 
the  3rd  milestone,  where  the  embank- 
ment of  the  Serchio  ceases,  a  road  to 
the  rt.  turns  off  to  Marlia,  a  summer 
residence  of  the  sovereign.  It  was 
purchased  and  embellished  by  the 
Baciocchis.  It  stands  in  a  fine  walled- 
in  park  of  3  m.  circumference;  the 
shrubberies  are  laid  out  in  the  English 
style ;  the  gardens  are  in  the  French 
taste,  ornamented  with  fountains  and 
jets  d'eau,  in  imitation  of  Marly, 
whence  its  name.  To  see  the  Palace,  it 
is  necessary  to  procure  an  order  before 
leaving  Lucca. 

Several  Lucchese  nobles  have  large 
and  handsome  villas,  with  flower-gar- 
dens, in  the  neighbourhoodof  the  palace. 
Many  of  them  are  to  be  let,  at  from  50 
to  100  scudi  a  month,  according  to  the 
season.  They  are  generally  well  fur- 
nished and  commodious,  but  the  situa- 
tion is  hot;  there  is  no  shade  about 
the  houses ;  and  they  are  walled  in  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  luxuriant  hills  on 
the   N.  from    every  cooling    breeze  j  I 
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whilst  the  exuberant  vegetation  inevi- 
tably produces  musquitoes.  To  those 
who  dread  not  such  annoyances  the 
villas  around  Marlia  will  prove  agree- 
able residences.  The  necessaries  of  life 
are  easily  procured  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  factor  of  each  villa  supplies 
oil  and  wine,  firewood,  and  sometimes 
provender  for  horses ;  and  at  the  village 
of  Muriano  there  are  a  good  butcher 
and  baker. 

After  passing  the  turn  to  Marlia  the 
road  approaches  the  Serchio,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  the 
Ponte  a  Muriano,  ornamented  with  co- 
lossal statues  of  saints.  This  bridge 
was  erected  in  1829,  in  the  place  of  an 
old  one,  carried  away  by  a  flood  in  181  y. 
The  road  which  crosses  the  river  leads 
along  its  1.  bank  into  the  province  of 
Garfagnana :  it  was  commenced  by  the 
last  Duke  of  Lucoa,  and  remains  still 
unfinished. 

The  road  from  Muriano  to  the  Baths 
continues  to  follow  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Serchio,  ascending  through  a  splendid 
valley,  with  luxuriant  vegetation ;  the 
nearer  hills  covered  with  olives  and 
vines,  the  mountains  clothed  with  chest- 
nut-trees ;  every  turn  presenting  a  varied 
and  beautiful  landscape.  Op  the  sum- 
mit of  a  lofty  hill  is  seen  the  Convento 
degli  AngeU,  founded  by  th  queen  of 
Etruria  in  1815.  Its  situation  is  salu- 
brious, and  the  view  from  it  very  ex- 
tensive. 

A  succession  of  picturesque  villages 
adorn  the  valley  and  mountain  sides,  at 
intervals  of  2  m.  These  are  called  Sesto, 
Vol  Dottavo,  and  Diecimo,  according 
to  their  distances  from  the  capital,  ana 
have  borne  these  names  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  Near  the  last  was 
Ponte  a  Diecimo,  a  bridge  which  has 
been  swept  away  since  1842.  A  de- 
lightful drive  continues  along  the  banks 
of  the  Serchio,  which  comes  down  with 
a  strong  current,  often  bearing  a  file  of 
rafts,  each  guided  by  a  pair  of  half- 
naked  mountaineers.  These  rafts  are 
broken  up  for  exportation  on  reaching 
the  month  of  the  river  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  road  continues  through  a  chest- 
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nut  forest,  whose  fruit  is  the  principal 
food  of  the  mountaineers.  Its  cultiva- 
tion  was  stimulated  by  the  premiums 
of  Paolo  Guinigi,  the  Lord  of  Lucca. 
The  chestnuts  are  dried  in  an  oven, 
ground  to  flour,  and  baked  between 
hot  stones  into  cakes.  These  are  sweet 
and  nutritious,  but  heavy,  and  cost 
less  than  wheaten  bread. 

This  valley  is  a  rich  field  for  the  bo- 
tanist, and  many  of  our  garden-plants 
are  recognised.  After  12  m,  pass  Borgo 
a  Mozzano,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river;  and  s  fine  ancient  bridge, 
of  5  irregular  arches,  comes  in  sight, 
called  Ponte  dell  a  Madalena.  Its  con- 
struction is  attributed  to  Castruccio, 
in  1322 ;  but  the  common  people,  who 
call  it  the  Ponte  del  Diavolo,  claim  the 
Fiend  for  its  architect.  The  second 
arch  from  the  rt.  bank  is  60  ft.  high, 
and  120  in  span ;  the  causeway  is  but 
8  ft.  wide,  and  so  steep  that  no  carriage 
heavier  or  larger  than  a  light  calessa 
can  venture  over  it.  The  little  town 
beyond,  the  emporium  of  the  mountain 
commerce  in  silk,  wool,  and  hemp,  with 
its  convents,  ancient  churches,  fir  and 
pine  trees,  is  flanked  to  the  E.  by 
smiling  hills,  covered  with  vines  and 
olive-trees.  To  the  N.  and  W.  the  view 
is  closed  by  lofty  mountains,  richly 
clothed  with  chestnut  forests ;  beyond 
are  the  central  Apennines. 

2  m.  further,  the  Lima,  a  tributary 
mountain  stream,  joins  the  Serchio,  in 
the  plain  at  the  opening  of  2  val- 
leys. A  road  to  the  baths  runs  along 
both  banks  of  the  Lima,  over  which  a 
suspension-bridge  was  erected,  now 
several  years  ago,  to  replace  one  of 
stone  carried  away  by  the  inundation 
of  1836.  A  road  to  the  1.  from 
here  leads  into  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Serchio,  a  district  called  La  Oar- 
fagnana,  and  into  Lombardy  by  the 
pass  of  La  Foce  a  Giogo.  The  dis- 
tance from  here  to  the  Modenese  fron- 
tier is  20  Eng.  m. 

After  another  mile  the  traveller 
reaches  the  flourishing  village  of  Ponte 

Serraglio,  with  its  hotels,  lodging- 
ses,  and  shops.  There  are  no  baths 
i ;  but  in  consequence  of  its  central 


position  between  the  Bagni  Caldi  and 
the  Bagno  alia  Villa,  and  from  its 
situation  being  adapted  for  carriages, 
this  village  has  become  the  favourite 
place  of  rendezvous  and  residence  of 
persons  frequenting  the  baths. 

Ponte  a  Serraglio. — Inns :  There  are 
several  good  hotels  here,  the  2  principal 
being  kept  by  Pagnini,  a  civil  man,  who 
speaks  both  English  and  French,  and 
is  married  to  an  Englishwoman.  There 
is  a  table-d'hdte  at  Pagnini' s  H.  de 
i'Europe,  the  largest  of  his  establish- 
ments. Croce  di  Malta,  well  spoken 
of;  also  a  pension,  kept  by  Scarpo, 
frequented  a  good  deal  by  Italian  fami- 
lies. 

The  Post-office  is  at  Ponte  a  Serraglio. 
From  June  to  November  letters  arrive 
from  Lucca  at  10  a.m.,  and  depart  at 
3*0  p.m.  Before  and  after  the  fashion- 
able season,  the  Lucca  procaccio,  or  mes- 
senger, takes  the  letters  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  brings  the  arrivals  back  by 
6  in  the  evening.  There  are  weekly 
procaccios  to  Florence,  and  Leghorn, 
affording  facilities  for  receiving  pack- 
ages, &c.,  from  England. 

The  Cercle  or  Casino  is  also  situated 
here.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  with 
large  billiard,  ball,  and  reading  rooms. 
It  is  now  a  government  establishment, 
and  well  managed.  Strangers,  being 
proposed  by  a  member,  are  admitted 
on  paying  30  pauls  for  the  season, 
and  20  after  August.  The  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  papers  are 
taken  in.  Gambling,  once  the  bane  of 
the  baths  of  Lucca,  was  very  judiciously 
suppressed  in  1846  by  the  then  reign- 
ing Duke  of  Lucca,  and  is  no  longer 
permitted. 

English  Book- Club. — There  is  a  very 
useful  book -lending  society  at  the 
Baths,  called  the  Pisa  Book-Club,  the 
books  being  brought  from  Pisa  for 
the  season.  Visitors  may  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages  for  the  .mo- 
derate subscription  of  2  dollars  during 
their  entire  stay,  and  will  find  it  very 
convenient,  there  being  no  circulating 
library.  The  .  collection  consists  of 
standard  English  works,  travels,  &c. 
All  books  on  religious  controversy  are 
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excluded,  as  well  as  novels,  except 
such  of  the  latter  as  are  gratuitously 
presented.  After  paying  the  expenses 
the  subscriptions  are  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  new  works.  The  club  is 
managed  by  a  committee  and  a  resident 
secretary. 

The  Ponte  a  Serraglio  is  the  first  bath 
establishment,  and  nearest  to  the  hot 
baths,  which  are  upon  the  hill  behind  it. 
From  the  Ponte  an  excellent  road  of 
less  than  1  m.  leads  to  the  second  or 

The  Bagno  alia  Villa. — Inns:  the 
Pelicano,  kept  by  Gustavo  Pagnini,  is 
well  situated.  The  Hotel  Gregory, 
handsomely  fitted  up — a  large  establish- 
ment, consisting  of  3  good  houses. 
Hotel  Victoria,  kept  by  Pera,  also  yery 
good.  Further  on  is  the  Trattoria  of 
Gregorio  Barsantini,  who  sends  out 
dinners  to  families,  the  most  econo- 
mical mode  of  living  here.  Amadei 
also  is  a  good  traUeur.  There  are 
numerous  lodging-houses:  the  Casa 
Bellenger,  formerly  Chiappa,  is  well 
adapted  for  English  families.  It  has 
stables  and  coach-houses,  with  a  large 
garden,  and  can  be  recommended  for 
its  good  situation  and  comforts. 

The  Villa  is  a  long  street  of  about 
20  lodging-houses.  Many  of  them 
have  the  advantage  of  a  garden,  and 
some  have  stabling.  Pagnini  hires 
plate  and  linen  where  it  is  not  sup- 
plied by  the  lodging-house  keepers. 
The  houses  let  from  50  to  360  scucQ  for 
the  summer  season,  or  from  May  to 
October. 

The  English  Chapel,  erected  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  is  at  the  Villa.  An- 
nexed to  it  are  apartments  for  the 
clergyman,  who  officiates  at  Pisa  during 
the  winter. 

A  road  turns  off  to  the  1.,  and 
ascends  till  it  brings  the  visitor  to  the 
palace  of  the  ex-Duchess  of  Parma, 
now  let  out  as  lodgings,  who  resided 
here  occasionally  in  summer.  Around 
the  palace  are  a  dozen  good  houses  to 
be  let,  preferred  by  foreigners  for  their 
more  elevated  situation.  From  the 
small  square  before  the  palace  you  may 
walk,  ride,  or  be  carried  in  an  open  jwr- 
tantina  (a  species  of  palanquin),  over 


the  mountain,  by  a  very  pretty  road,  to 
the 

Bagni  Caldi,  the  3r4  village,  con- 
taining 3  or  4  lodging-houses,  on 
the  side  of  a  high  hill.  Those  who 
prefer  bracing  air  will  find  it  in  this 
situation.  A  carriage-road  winds  down 
to  the  Ponte  a  Serraglio,  and  there  are 
shady  walks,  by  short  cuts,  for  pedes- 
trians. 

There  are  5  establishments  of  baths. 
4  are  above,  and  near  to  the  Ponte  a 
Serraglio,  and  are  called  Bernabb,  Docce 
basse,  Bagni  Caldi,  and  S.  Qiovanni ; 
about  £  m.  to  the  eastward,  on  the 
opposite  slope  of  the  same  hill,  are 
the  Bagni  alia  Villa.  The  most  com- 
modious and  accessible  are  those  of 
Bernabb,  immediately  behind  Pag- 
nini's  hotels.  They  owe  their  name 
to  a  native  of  Pistoja,  who,  in  the  16th 
centy.,  was  cured  of  a  cutaneous  com- 
plaint by  these  waters,  whose  virtues 
up  to  that  time  had  been  undiscovered. 
Tne  heat  of  the  spring  is  102°  Fahren- 
heit ;  the  Bupply  is  abundant.  Higher 
up  the  hill  are  the  Bagni  Caldi,  consist- 
ing of  2  springs,  in  one  of  which  the 
thermometer  stands  at  136°.  The  pro- 
portion of  salts  in  these  waters  is  larger 
than  in  the  others,  except  as  regards 
those  of  iron,  which  are  more  abundant 
in  the  springs  of  Docce  basse.  There 
are  vapour-baths  at  this  establishment. 
The  Bagno  di  S.  Qiovanni  has  2  springs, 
whose  temperature  does  not  exceed  98° 
Fahr.  At  the  Docce  basse  there  are 
15  springs,  their  temperatures  varying 
between  112°  and  96°  Fahrenheit;  that 
called  la  Rosea  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron.  The  Bagno  alia  ViUa  has 
one  spring  of  about  100°.  Its  waters 
are  used  internally,  and  are  sent  to  va- 
rious parts  of  Italy.  They  contain  sul- 
phates and  muriates  of  lime  and  of  mag- 
nesia, but  principally  sulphate  of  lime. 
There  is  also  a  small  deposit  of  silex, 
and  of  iron  in  a  state  of  peroxide.  The 
baths  are  of  marble,  with  douches, 
stoves  for  airing  linen,  and  every  con- 
venience. A  bath  costs  1  lira,  or  1J 
pauls,  and  a  trifling  gratuity  to  the 
attendants  if  their  linen  is  used.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Bagni  Caldi  had 
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been  purchased  by  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Tuscany  before  the  political  convul- 
sions of  last  year. 

The  waters  flow  from  beneath  the 
hill,  whose  base  is  washed  on  the  £. 
and  S.  sides  by  the  Lima,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Camaglione  brook.  The 
rock  from  which  they  issue  is  the  Ma- 
cigno,  a  tertiary  sandstone,  like  the 
springs  at  Monte  CatinL  A  popular 
opinion  is,  that  they  come  from  the 
Montagna  di  Celle,  5±  m.  oft,  at  a 
spot  called  the  Prato  Fiorito,  remark- 
able for  its  early  and  brilliant  vegeta- 
tion, and  for  the  rapid  melting  of  the 
snow  from  its  surface,  notwithstanding 
its  elevation,  The  mountain  is  of  a 
conical  form,  one  side  presenting  a 
perpendicular  rock,  and  the  other  an 
inclined  plane  of  greensward,  ena- 
melled, especially  in  June,  with  flowers 
of  great  variety  and  beauty.  The 
ascent,  very  steep  and  stony,  5}  m., 
is  from  the  Bagni  .Caldi,  and  may 
be  made  on  horseback,  or  in  a  chair. 
Tt  is  best  to  go  by  way  of  the  Monte 
Fegateae,  and  return  by  8.  Cassiano 
di  Conirone.  The  path  runs  for  some 
way  through  the  dry  bed  of  a  river, 
in  the  shade  of  a  fine  chestnut  forest. 

As  a  summer  residence,  the  valley 
of   the  Bagni  is  amongst   the  cool- 
est in  Italy;   the  sun  appears  2  hrs. 
later,  and   disappears  2  hrs,  sooner, 
owing  to  the  height    of  the  moun- 
tains,   thus    insuring  cool    mornings 
and  evenings,  and   curtailing  the  ac- 
cumulation of  heat   during  the  day. 
The  river  Lima  also,   dashing  along 
from  rock  to  rock,  keeps  up  a  continued 
circulation  of  air.     The  valley  is  re- 
markably healthy:  malaria  or  marsh 
fever   are   never   heard  of,    and  the 
annual  mortality  is  not  1J  per  cent. 
The  native  population  of  these  villages 
amounts  to  1000  souls;   the  deaths 
ruroly    exceed    16    yearly,   and   have 
k""*1  sometimes  as  few  as  11,  one  half 
\     In  September,  however,  the 
i  become  cold  and  damp. 
»  is  a  beautiful  drive  up  the 
y  the  old  iron-works,  a  portion 
oad  to  Han  Marcello,  and  which 
y  completed  to  that  town  t  and 


I  another  down  tne  lima  and  ap  the 
'  Serchio,  over  the  temporary  wooden 
I  bridge  to  the  upper  and  wider  vaDey 
of  the  Serckio,  toward?  Tmrrita^  Cava, 
'  and  Gaticano,  or  fay  another  turn  to 
Banjo,  a  small  old  Tuscan  city  on  a 
mountain  10  m.  off.     The  roads  are 
'  generally    excellent,     though    injured 
occasionally  by  inundations.    The  fa- 
vourite drive  to  the  Ponte  delta  Mad- 
dalema  is  watered  every  evening,  and 
•  the  roads  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
;  the  baths  are  lighted  at  night. 
I      There  are  many  interesting  points, 
I  accessible  only  by  ponies,  donkeys,  and 
portantim.    One  favourite  spot  is  the 
village  of  Luglimnoy  on  a  hill  above  the 
'  valley  of  the  Lima,  where  an  extensive 
.  view  may  be  had  from  the  garden  of  a 
house  in  the  village,  to  which  access  is 
!  freely  granted.    A  much  longer  excur- 
j  sion,  which  will  occupy  in  going  and 
returning  8  hrs.,  is  often  made  to  the 
Bargilio,  an  old  watch-tower  on  the 
summit  of  a  conical  mountain,  from 
whence  the  whole  dnchy  of  Lucca,  the 
sea,  and,  it  is  said,  Corsica  and  Elba, 
are  to  be  seen  on  a  clear  day.      Grana- 
jolo   is  2  h.    distant  from  La  Villa, 
and  Prato  Fiorito,  already  referred  to, 
5h. 

Phyticiam. —  Br.  Carina  is  the  di- 
rector of  the  baths;  he  has  been  in 
England.  Dr.  Qdorgi,  a  clever  zealous 
young  man,  is  the  medical  attendant 
of  the  commune:  English  physicians  : 
Dr.  Gason,  who  resides  at  Borne 
during  the  winter,  and  Dr.  Trottman 
from  Florence,  during  the  summer 
months ;  both  are  accoucheurs.  There 
is  an  apothecary,  Betti,  who  keeps 
English  medicines,  at  the  Villa;  and 
another,  Gerni,  at  the  Ponte  di  Sera- 
glio, but  whose  charges  have  been 
complained  of. 

Tradesmen,  fyc.  —  At  the  Ponte, 
Cordon  and  Pagnini  junior  have 
stores  for  groceries,  English  goods, 
wines,  &c. ;  and  at  the  Villa,  Angui- 
lese,  a  civil  Italian,  keeps  a  shop  of  the 
same  kind.  There  are  milliners  and 
dressmakers  from  Florence. 

Sanminiato's  English  livery  stables 
supply  good  riding-horses  and  light  open 
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carriages  of  all  descriptions,  while  the 
natives  offer  ponies  and  donkeys;  an 
evening  ride  costs  5  pauls,  and  a  day's 
excursion  10;  the  portantini  receive 
20  pauls  for  a  day's  excursion,  and 
2,  3,  or  4  for  an  evening  airing,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance. 

Strangers  may,  by  an  arrangement, 
find  the  Bagni  hotels  quite  as  reason- 
able as  those  of  Interlaken.  Families 
coming  for  the  season  to  Pagnini's  may 
have  their  table  supplied  at  so  much 
per  diem.  The  cliarge  for  apartments 
depends  on  their  position,  size,  and 
look-out. 

There  are  Italian  and  music  teachers 
at  the  Baths,  and  professors  come 
during  the  season  from  Borne  and 
Florence  to  give  lessons  in  drawing, 
singing,  and  music.  Signor  Tolomei, 
who  resides  here  all  the  year  round,  is 
a  good  Italian  and  French  master; 
Signor  Vannini,  from  Florence,  gives 
lessons  in  Italian ;  and  Signors  Ducci 
and  Pieracini  on  the  piano.  Smith,  a 
clever  master,  gives  lessons  in  drawing 
and  oil-painting. 

The  road  from  the  Baths  of  Lucca  to 
Modena  may  be  taken  in  carriages 
during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September.  The  whole  distance  is 
about  75  m.,  and  may  be  performed  in 
2  days  with  vetturino  horse*,  the  only 
mode,  as  there  are  no  post  stations  on 
it,  sleeping  the  first  night  at  Pieve  a 
Pelago,  where,  however,  the  accommo- 
dation is  very  miserable. 
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LUCCA  (aee  i&te.  76). 

The  whole  of  this  route  «  per- 
formed by  Maria  Antonia  railroad. 

Trains  leave  Lucca  3  times  a  day,  1  in 
the  morning  and  2  in  the  afternoon, 
employing  3±  hrs.  to  Florence. 

The  Ely.  runs  about  3  m.  S.  of  the 
old  post-road,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
river  as  far  as  the 

10  kiL  Poroari  Stat.  The  view  from 
here  towards  the  E.,  over  the  hilly 
country  beyond  Pescia,  is  very  fine. 

4  kiL  AUoapaccio  (Stat.),  with  a  pic- 
turesque old  Gothic  bell-tower,  and 
from  thence  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Pescia  river  to 

9  kiL  Pescia  Stat.  The  railway  sta- 
tion is  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town. 

PESCIA  {Inn:  Albergo  dellaPosta; 
tolerable,  and  reasonable  if  yon  bar- 
gain). A  flourishing  and  pleasant  small 
city  (pop.  in  1856,  4788),  of  which  the 
situation  is  beautiful  in  every  direction, 
but  perhaps  most  so  when  approached 
from  thesideof Florence.  Butwhichever 
way  you  look,  the  landscape  is  filled  with 
villas,  convents,  castles,  and  towers, 
above  and  amongst  groves  of  olives  and 
mulberries ;  while  the  background  is  of 
purple  hills,  rising  in  graceful  forms. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Pescia  is  one  of 
<the  parts  of  Tuscany  where  the  white 
mulberry  was  first  introduced,  it  having 
been  cultivated  here  since  1340.  The 
Duomo  has  been  modernised,  -only  a 
small  portion  of  the  ancient  facade 
remaining.  Its  pnncipal  ornament  is  a 
monument  to  Baldassare  Turrmi,  by 
Raffaele  da  Montelupo,  the  disciple  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  chapel  in  which 
at  stands  is  a  .rich  specimen  of  tb 
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•inque-cento  style  (1451).    The  other 
churches  are  not  remarkable. 

There  are  several  manufactories  of 
paper  in  and  about  Pescia,  from  which 
large  quantities  are  annually  exported  ; 
the  water  of  the  river  Pescia  is  con- 
sidered peculiarly  well  adapted  to  its 
fabrication.  A  great  deal  of  silk  is 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
gives  employment  to  numerous  works 
for  the  spinning  it  from  the  cocoons. 
Leather  and  felt  hats  are  also  manu- 
factured here,  and  on  the  whole,  Pescia 
is  one  of  the  most  actively  industrious 
towns  in  Tuscany. 

A  very  agreeable  road  of  22  m. 
up  the  valley  leads  to  San  Marcello, 
on  the  way  to  Modena  (Kte.  61). 

The  Ely.,  as  far  as  Pieve  a  Nievole, 
runs  parallel  to  the  post-road,  passing 
the  neat  little  village  of  Borgo  Bug- 
giano  at  the  foot  of  the  picturesque 
hills  of  Uzzano,  covered  with  olive- 
groves. 

4  kil.  Borgo  a  Buggiano  Stat. 

3  kil.  Bagni  di  Monte  Catini  Stat. 
The  waters  of  this  place  have  been  much 
frequented  of  late  years,  the  season  com- 
mencing in  May  and  lasting  until  the 
middle  of  September,  during  which 
period  the  traveller  will  find  plenty  of 
society,  abundant  accommodation,  and 
at  a  very  moderate  rate.  In  the  middle 
ages  these  springs  were  greatly  resorted 
to,  but,  having  been  neglected,  they 
were  again  brought  into  notice  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
present  bath-buildings  were  erected  by 
Leopold  I.  There  are  several  springs, 
all  very  copious.  Their  temperature 
ranges  from  72  to  82°  Fahr.  They 
contain  variable  quantities  of  carbonate, 
sulphate,  and  muriates  of  soda  and 
lime ;— some  of  the  sources  (the  Terme 
Leopoldine)  as  much  as  2  per  cent,  of 
common  salt.  They  are  principally  used 
internally,  and  have  acquired  a  great 
reputation  in  chronic  complaints  of  the 
liver  and  digestive  organs.  Some  are 
used  as  baths,  when  heated  artificially. 

Attached  to  the  principal  sources 
is  a  large  establishment  belonging  to 
the  Government,  where  lodgings  may 


be  had  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  where 
there  is  also  a  good  restaurant :  there 
are  several  lodging-houses  in  the  place 
and.  restaurateurs  who  send  out  din- 
ners. The  StabUmento  della  Torretta, 
here  kept  by  Barsotti,  is  well  spoken 
of ;  but,  out  of  the  season,  the 
stranger  must  expect  to  find  very  indif- 
ferent accommodation,  all  the  lodging- 
houses  being  closed.  The  town  of  Monte 
Catini,  from  which  the  waters  derive 
their  name,  is  on  a  wood-clad  hill  about 
2  in.  to  the  N.E.  It  is  a  place  of  consi- 
derable antiquity,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  bowl-shaped  space  or  con- 
cavity (Catino)  in  which  it  is  situated. 
The  ruins  of  the  fortifications  are  ex- 
tensive and  picturesque,  and  are  curious 
memorials  of  ancient  military  archi- 
tecture. Here,  on  the  29th  Aug.  1315, 
the  Florentines  were  completely  de- 
feated by  the  celebrated  G-hibellme 
leader,  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  the 
lord  of  Pisa  and  Lucca. 

Leaving  the  Baths,  we  approach  the 
range  of  hills  that  bound  the  Yal  di 
Nievole  on  the  E.  On  one  of  them, 
which  is  of  a  singular  conical  form,  is 
situated  Monsummano,  near  which  are 
some  extensive  caverns  in  the  limestone 
rocks,  from  which  issue  hot  springs  very 
efficacious  in  rheumatic  and  paralytic 
affections.  

2 kil.  Pieve  a  Nievole  Stat.t  beautifully 
situated  near  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to 
the  Pass  of  Serravalle.  It  possesses  an 
ancient  church,  near  which  a  modern 
one  has  been  built  on  a  large  scale. 

6  kil.  Serravalle  Stat.,  a  picturesque 
little  town,  on  the  carriage  •  road. 
Upon  the  hill  above  are  the  ruined 
towers  of  the  ancient  Bocca  or  castle ; 
and  the  old  gateway  which  crosses  the 
road  answers  to  its  name  by  closing  the 
valley.  Situated  as  the  fortress  is,  be- 
tween Pistoia  and  Lucca,  it  was  a  post  of 
some  importance  in  mediaeval  warfare, 
and  withstood  many  a  hard  assault. 
The  castle  is  apparently  constructed 
out  of  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  build- 
ings, and  some  portions  of  the  church 
seem  to  be  as  old  as  the  12th  centy. 
A  fine  distant  view  of  Pistoia  on  the 
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E.  is  gained  from  the  summit,  and,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  of  the  rich  Val  di 
Nievole,  and  the  distant  group  of  the 
Pisan  hills.  The  ground  is  here  much 
broken  with  finely  wooded  hills.  The 
pass  of  Serravalle  is  the  lowest  point  in 
the  range  oi  Monte  Albano,  a  spur  of  the 
Tuscan  Apennines,  which  separates  the 
middle  and  lower  valleys  of  the  Arno, 
and  higher  up  those  of  the  Ombrone 
and  Nievole.  Soon  after  crossing  the 
Nievole,  a  deep  cutting  leads  to  the 
tunnel  of  Serravalle,  excavated  in  the 
limestone-rock.  Emerging  from  the 
tunnel,  we  soon  pass 

JBarile  on  the  Ombrone.  As  you 
approach  Pistoia  the  scenery  varies  in 
character,  but  with  increasing  beauty 
and  fertility. 

6  kil.  PISTOIA  Stat. ;  situated  on  a 
gentle  rising  ground  near  where  the 
valley  of  the  Ombrone  opens  into  the 
plain  of  the  Arno.  (Inn :  Hotel  de  Lon- 
dres,  situated  just  without  the  city,  and 
near  the  Rly.  Stat,  and  the  Florentine 
G-ate,  is  the  best.  The  Bologna  coach- 
office  is  in  the  hotel.)  Pop.  within  the 
walls,  11,910.  Lofty  and  well-pre- 
served ramparts  surround  the  town. 
The  Medici  arms  are  conspicuously 
seen  on  the  frowning  summits  of  these 
walls :  within,  the  city  contains  several 
objects  of  interest.  The  streets  are  all 
thoroughly  Tuscan,  and  generally  re- 
tain their  primitive  aspect.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  space  within  the 
walls  is  occupied  by  gardens. 

The  Palazzo  Pretorio,  formerly  the 
residence  of  Podesta,  existed  from  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  centy.,  although 
much  of  the  present  edifice  dates  from 
between  1367  and  1377  ;  it  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Italian  G-othic  applied 
to  domestic  purposes,  and  is  curiously 
ornamented  with  ancient  cressets,  and 
the  arms  of  the  former  preetors  and 
podestas.  In  the  cortile,  erected,  ac- 
cording to  the  inscription,  in  1377,  is 
the  judgment-seat  behind  a  huge  stone 
table,  from  which  sentences  of  the 
Court  of  the  Podesta  were  pronounced. 
On  the  wall  behind  the  table,  and 
above  the  seats  of  the  judges,  are  the 
following  verses  i — 


"  Hie  locos  edit,  amat,  pon!t,con»eTTat,honorat, 
Neqnitiam,  lege*,  crimina,  jura,  proboa." 

The  walls  of  the  court  in  the  Palazzo 
Pretorio  are  covered  with  frescoes, 
which  were  restored  in  184 1.  They  con- 
sist principally  of  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  different  Podestas  and  Com- 
missaries who  governed  Pistoia  in  the 
name  of  the  Florentines. 

The  Palazzo  dell*  Commumta,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza,  was 
begun  in  1294,  and  completed  in 
1385.  It  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Italian-Gothic  applied  to  civil  pur- 
poses. This  Palazzo  preserves  memo- 
rials of  a  hero  named  Qrandomo,  who 
was  74  braccia,  or  about  15  ft.,  in 
height,  and  who  in  the  year  1202  con- 
quered the  Balearic  Islands.  Nothing 
of  him,  it  is  true,  is  found  in  Muratori, 
Denina,  or  Sismondi ;  but  the  blank 
in  their  pages  is  made  up  by  his  por- 
trait, as  large  as  life,  on  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  halls,  now  called  the  Camera 
degU  Avocati.  The  painting  is  exe- 
cuted in  green  fresco,  shaded  with 
brown,  much  in  the  style  of  Paolo 
Uccello.  Beneath  are  the  verses  re- 
counting Qrandonio'B  deeds.  On  the 
front,  supported  by  an  iron  hand,  is 
Gtrandomo'*  mace  with  a  pine-apple 
top,  which  mace  was  so  much  prized 
that  it  was  kept  in  repair  at  the 
expense  of  the  community ;  and,  lastly, 
Grandonio's  brazen  head,  over  which 
two  keys  are  suspended,  which  are 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  keys  of 
the  capital  of  the  Balearic  or  Cannibal 
Islands,  for  such  the  tradition  makes 
them.  But  the  head  is  more  probably 
that  of  Filippo  Tedici,  who  in  1322 
betrayed  Pistoia  to  Castruccio  degli 
Antelminelli,  the  Lord  a£  Lucca. 
Tedici  was  allowed  to  live  with  his 
head  upon  his  shoulders,  but  after  his 
death  several  of  these  memorials  were 
put  up  on  different  public  buildings 
as  tokens  of  his  ignominy;  and  it 
is  also  said  that  the  keys  never  came 
from  the  Cannibal  Islands,  but  that 
they  are  those  of  the  prisons,  and  be- 
token the  release  of  all  the  debtors 
and  other  prisoners  by  the  alms  and 
intercession    of  the    bishop,    Andrea 
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Franchi,  in  1399.  The  Palazzo,  partly 
occupied  by  public  offices,  is  a  wilder- 
ness of  great  halls,  dusty  chambers, 
and  corridors.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
connected  with  the  quartiere  del  gon- 
faloniere  are  2  ambones  of  exquisite 
workmanship  of  the  12th  or  13th  centy., 
which  were  found  in  1838  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  cathedral.  In  the  large 
hall,  where  the  meetings  of  the  town 
council  take  place,  are  several  Roman 
inscriptions  and  some  old  paintings.  A 
number  of  curious  old  paintings  are 
dispersed  about  the  rooms,  staircases, 
and  passages. — By  Ira*  Paolino  is  the 
city  of  Pistoia  at  the  foot  of  the  Virgin. 
The  frescoes  by  Giovanni  di  San 
Giovanni  are  much  damaged,  but  still 
show  beauty.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  a  cortile,  surrounded  by  a 
Gothic  portico. 

The  I)uomo  has  been  built  at  various 
periods.  Fire  and  earthquakes  had 
greatly  damaged  the  fabric,  when  in 
the  13th  centy.  it  was  enlarged  accord- 
ing to  the  designs  of  Nicolo  Pisano, 
and  in  crusted  on  the  outside  and 
ornamented  within  with  black  and 
white  marbles.  The  curious  portico 
was  incrusted  in  the  same  way  in 
1311.  This  porch  contains  some 
frescoes  by  Balducci  and  Giovanni 
Christian^  now  damaged.  Over  the 
principal,  door  is  a  good  bas-relief 
in  terra-cotta  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
surrounded  by  angels,  fruit,  and  flow- 
ers, by  Andrea  della  Robbia.  It  was 
placed  here  in  1505,  and  was  originlly 
gilt.  The  interior  of  the  ch.  was  mo- 
dernised and  ornamented  in  wretched 
taste  in  1838  and  1839.  Massive 
columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  a 
crypt,  and  here  and  there  a  moulding 
or  a  doorway  which  have  escaped,  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  11th  centy.,  or  per- 
haps of  an  earlier  age.  The  tribune, 
adorned  with  mosaics,  was  erected  in 
1599.  The  whole  of  the  roof  is  of 
1657.  Paintings  and  sculptures  are  in 
great  variety.  Amongst  many  others, 
the  following  may  be  noticed  on  the 
1  ' '---*{  side  of  the  high  altar:  — 
■>,  the  Resurrection,  one  of 
st  pictures;  grand,  but  left 


imperfect.  He  contracted  in  1601 
to  paint  this  and  two  other  pic- 
tures for  the  sum  of  600  crowns, 
which  was  to  cover  all  expenses  "  ex- 
cepting ultramarine;"  but  he  did 
not  work  steadily,  and,  having  brought 
one  picture  to  its  present  state,  he  left 
it  as  it  now  stands.  In  the  Capella 
del  Sacramento  is  a  very  ancient  Ma- 
donna in  fresco,  now  covered  with  a 
glass. — Lorenzo  di  Credit  Virgin  and 
Child  with  St.  John  and  St.  Zeno,  a  fine 
picture. — In  the  chapel  on  the  1.  of  the 
choir  is  a  slab  tomb  of  Bishop  Donato 
de'  Medici  (ob.  1474),  and,  on  the  wall 
above,  his  bust  in  relief ;  a  good  work 
by  A.  Rossellino.  At  the  foot  is  the 
slab  which  covers  his  remains,  with 
the  ancient  Medici  arms  in  mosaic. — 
Tomb  of  Cardinal  Forteguerra,  begun 
in  1462,  the  urn  by  Verrochio,  the  rest 
of  inferior  workmanship  by  Lotti. — 
Font,  by  Andrea  Ferrucci  da  Fiesole, 
covered  with  sculptures,  whilst  the 
architecture  in  which  it  is  set  is  in  the 
finest  cinque-cento  style. 

Near  the  rt.-hand  door  is  the  inte- 
resting monument  of  Cino  da  Pistoia 
(died  1336),  equally  celebrated  as  a 
professor  of  law  and  as  a  poet.  The 
monument  has  been  attributed  to  An- 
drea Pisano  by  Vasari,  whilst  Cicognara 
believes  it  to  be  by  Goro  da  Siena ;  it 
only  recognises  Cino  in  his  capacity  as 
a  teacher.  On  the  sarcophagus,  which 
forms  its  lower  part,  placed  beneath  a- 
handsome  Gothic  canopy,  he  is  re- 
presented sitting  in  his  chair,  lectur- 
ing to  rune  students,  disposed  at 
their  desks.  At  the  end  is  a  female- 
figure,  supposed  to  be  Selvaggia  Ver- 
giolesi,  his  wife.  At  the  middle  table* 
two  of  the  students  are  very  differently 
employed :  •  one  is  reading  diligently  ; 
this  is  Baldus,  the  learned  commen- 
tator on  civil  law:  another,  idle,  is 
intended  for  Petrarch :  both  are  said  to 
have  been  Cino's  pupils.  Above  is  an 
elegant  Gothic  canopy,  supported  by 
twisted  pillars,  beneath  which  we  see 
Cino  again  lecturing :  like  his  compeers 
at  Padua,  he  is  represented  as  much 
larger  than  his  pupils.  The  female 
figure  is  again  repeated,  but  in  the  garb 
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of  a  Soman  mat-foil;  and  instead  of 
being  Cino's  wife,  it  is  probably  an 
allegorical  type  of  the  Roman  law.  The 
monument  was  erected,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion below  tells  us,  by  the  people  of 
Pistoia— "Civi  suo,  B.  M."--but  it 
would  appear  that  his  remains  only 
found  their  resting-place  beneath  in 
1614,  having  been  removed  from  an- 
other part  of  the  church.  Petrarch's 
funeral  sonnet  upon  Oino  is  curious. 

"  Piangete,  Donne,  e  con  *oi  piangora  A  me, 
Piangete  Amanti  per  eiaaeun  paese ; 
Poi  cue  morto  h  colui.  ehe  tutto  inteae 
In  farvi,  mentre  viase  al  mondo,  honore. 

lo  per  me  prego  il  mio  acerbo  dolore, 
Non  aian  da  lui  le  lagrime  conteae, 
£  mi  sia  di  sospir  tan  to  cortese 
Quanto  bisogna  a  disfogare  il  core. 

Piangan  le  rime'ancor,  piangnno  i  rerai, 
Perche  1  nostra  amoroso  Mener  Cino 
Novellamente  a'  e  da  noi  partito. 

Pianga  Pistoia,  e  i  cittadin  pemerrit 
Che  perdu t'  hanno  ai  dolce  vicino, 
E  rallegriaai  '1  cielo.  ov'  ello  e  gito." 

The  ornaments  of  the  high  altar  were 
stolen  from  the  "  Sagrestia  de1  belli 
arredi,"  by  Vanni  Fucci,  whom  Dante 
has  made  as  it  were  the  recipient  of  all 
his  antipathy  to  Pistoia  (see  Inf.,  zziv. 
121-151)  ;  for  which  place  also,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  Petrarch  had  no  very 
good  will.  In  order  to  replace  this 
loss,  the  Pistojesi  put  up  the  sump- 
tuous Altar  of  St,  James,  removed  in 
1786  from  the  choir  to  the  chapel  on 
the  rt.  of  the  high  altar.  Composed  of 
silver,  chasing,  niello,  enamel,  and  sculp- 
ture, its  execution  occupied  artists  from 
1314  to  1466.  Of  this  altar  the  centre 
compartment  was,  after  several  years  of 
labour,  finished  by  Andrea  di  Puccio  di 
Ogmbene:  it  contains  figures  of  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  richly  enamelled 
and  coloured,  and  fifteen  Gospel  and 
apocryphal  histories:  the  ornaments 
are  in  fine  and  florid  Gothic.  Another 
portion,  the  lateral  compartment  on 
the  rt.,  is  probably  by  Maestro  Pietro 
di  San  Leonardo  of  Florence,  between 
1355  and  1364.  These  are  histories 
from  the  Old  Testament.  The  bosses 
are  enamelled  with  rich  colours  also, 
and  in  an  elaborate  style.  The  third 
portion,  on  the  1.,  is  by  Lionardo  de 
Ser  Giovanni,  a  scholar  of  Orgagna, 
finished  between  1366  and  1371,  and 


represents  events  of  the  life  of  St. 
James,  the  last  tablet  the  translation 
of  his  relics  to  Compostella.  The  shrine 
of  St.  Otho  and  the  several  statues  are 
partly  by  Pietro  di  Arrigo%  a  German 
settled  at  Pistoia  between  1387  and 
1390;  partly  by  Brunelleschi,  whose 
bust  of  one  of  the  prophets  is  of  great 
beauty;  and  the  last  figures,  Angels 
and  Saints  with  Tabernacles,  are  the 
production  of  Nqfri  di  Buto,  a  Floren- 
tine, and  Atto  di  Pietro  Braccini  of 
Pistoia,  who  worked  till  1398.  These 
were  the  principal  artists,  but  many 
others  contributed  to  the  work.  They 
of  course  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  style. 
As  to  design,  after  those  of  Brunelleschi, 
Lionardo*a  are  the  best;  some  parts 
are  chased,  others  chiselled  out  oi  the 
solid  silver. 

Although  the  sacristy  has  been  de- 
spoiled since  the  days  of  Vanni 
Fucci,  it  still  contains  several  curious 
specimens  of  ancient  goldsmiths'  work. 
Here  is  deposited  an  ancient  sepulchral 
urn  of  Roman  workmanship,  which  for 
many  centuries  held  the  bones  of  St. 
Felix.  There  are  some  good  baa-reliefs 
round  the  baptismal  font  by  the  school 
of  B.  da  Bovezzano,  representing  the 
Baptism  and  Decollation  of  St.  John. 

The  campanile  was  originally  a  don- 
jon tower,  and  connected  with  some  of 
the  old  municipal  buildings.  It  was 
then  called  the  Torre  del  Podestd  ;  and 
many  of  the  armorial  shields  of  the 
Podestas  are  yet  remaining  upon  the 
walls.  Giovanni  Pisano  adapted  it  to 
its  present  purpose,  adding  three  tiers 
of  arches,  filled  up  above  the  line  of 
the  capitals  with  black  and  white  mo- 
saic, and  a  lofty  pyramidal  spire. 

The  Baptistery  opposite  the  cathe- 
dral, called  San  Giovanni  Rotondo 
although  an  octagon  in  shape,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Andrea 
Pisano-  about  1337.  The  exterior  is 
Italian-  Gothic ;  it  was  completed  some 
years  later  by  Cellino  di  Nese.  It  is  of 
black  and  white  marble  in  alternate 
layers.  Several  sculptures  of  the  Pisan 
school  are  over  the  doorways.  On  the 
1.  of  the  entrance  is  a  very  handsome 
pulpit  opening  into  the  Piazza,  -from 
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highly-ornamented  entrance  is  a  statue 
of  St.  Paul,  bearing  the  inscription  of 
Magr.  Jacobeus,  1302,  with  an  angel 
on  each  side.  Below  are  four  pointed 
arches,  in  each  of  which  is  a  sar- 
cophagus, charged  with  a  cross  be- 
tween armorial  shields,  all  of  one 
pattern,  a  monumental  decoration  cha- 
racteristic of  mediaeval  Tuscany.  The 
painting  over  the  high  altar,  a  Virgin 
and  Saints,  amongst  which  the  artist 
has  introduced  (as  it  is  supposed)  a 
portrait  of  Savonarola,  is  by  Fro*  Poo- 
lino.  This  picture,  which  is  quoted  by 
Yasari,  has  suffered  from  unskilful 
repainting ;  but  the  female  figures  are 
very  graceful,  and  the  colouring  free 
and  transparent.  This  beautiful  ch. 
has  recently  undergone  a  thorough  re- 
pair, and  is  one  of  the  first  objects  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  traveller  on 
entering  this  interesting  mediaeval  city. 

Ch.  of  San  Pier  Maggiore;  much 
altered.  The  front,  which  has  suffered 
least,  is  in  the  style  of  the  Fisani.  The 
curious  architrave  of  the  principal 
door,  supposed  to  be  by  Maestro 
Buonot  represents  Christ  delivering 
the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  with  sundry 
Saints  and  Apostles,  the  latter  being 
figures  in  white  marble,  separated  by 
columns  of  black  stone.  It  contains 
a  fine  Ohirlandaio,  much  injured  by 
time  :  a  Virgin  and  Saints. 

Ch.  of  San  Sahatore;  erected,  as 
appears  by  an  inscription  on  the  facade, 
in  1270,  by  Maestro  Buono  and  Jacopo 
Squarcione,  and  since  partly  altered. 
On  either  side  of  the  principal  door- 
way are  figures  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel  and  King  David,  as  de- 
fenders of  the  Church.  According  to  a 
very  old  tradition,  Catiline  was  buried 
here. 

Amongst  the  remaining  objects  of 
interest  in  Pistoi'a  the  following  may  be 
noted :  Ottpedale  del  Ceppo,  an  ancient 
hospital,  founded  in  1218.  The  build- 
ing has  been  modernised;  its  chapel 
has  been  converted  into  a  ward  for 
the  sick,  and  many  of  the  works  of 
art    belonging    to    the   establishment 

wated  or  destroyed.     Its  present 
o  is  the  frieze  of  coloured  earthen- 


ware by  Giovanni  delta  Robbia,  assisted 
by  his  brothers  Luca  and  Oirolamo, 
about  1535.  It  represents  the  seven 
Works  of  mercy :  clothing  the  naked ; 
—  hospitality  to  the  stranger ;  — 
tending  the  sick; — visiting  the  pri- 
soner ; — burying  the  dead ; — feeding 
the  hungry ; — comforting  the  afflicted. 
Friars,  in  white  garments  and  with 
black  scapularies,  are  represented  as 
fulfilling  all  these  offices.  There -are 
also  some  good  groups,  surrounded  by 
handsome  festoons  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  in  circular  lunettes  under  tbe 
frieze,  by  L.  del  la  Robbia ;  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Salutation  of  the  Virgin, 
Ac. ;  they  bear  the  date  of  1525.  If  the 
traveller  has  arrived  from  beyond  the 
Alps  this  will  be  the  first  La  Robbia 
work  which  he  will  see,  for  there  are 
few  specimens  to  be  found  out  of  Tus- 
cany. 

The  Palazzo  Veecovile  (near  the 
Lucca  gate),  the  present  episcopal 
palace,  was  built  in  1787,  when  the 
see  was  filled  by  the  great  and  much 
calumniated  reformer  of  ecclesiastical 
and  monastic  abuses  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, Scipione  Ricci.  It  is  a  handsome 
building,  in  a  good  Italian  style,  and 
was  designed  by  the  Pistojese  architect, 
Ciardi. 

Palazzo  Panciatichi,  now  del  BaR 
Cellesi  (near  S.  Giov.  Evangelists),  of 
the  16th  century ;  a  memorial  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  families  of  me- 
diaeval Pistoia. 

Palazzo  CancelHeri,  another  build- 
ing of  the  same  description.  It  was 
from  the  dissensions  between  two 
branches  of  this  family  that  the  factions 
of  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri  arose  in 
the  year  1296.  The  Cancellieri  were 
Ghielphs ;  and  for  some  little  time  both 
the  derivative  factions  called  themselves 
of  that  party.  But  the  Neri  became 
ultra,  whilst  the  Bianchi  veered  about 
into  very  moderate  G-uelphs,  with  a 
Ghibelline  tendency. 

Biblioteca  Fabbroniana,  an  excellent 
library,  founded  by  Cardinal  Fabbroni. 
There  are  some  valuable  ecclesiastical 
manuscripts  in  it. 

Bibliotheca  Fortiguerra,  bequeathed 
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by  the  cardinal  of  that  name  to  his 
native  town,  contains  about  12,000 
volumes,  chiefly  on  legal  subjects.  It 
has  a  few  MSS. ;  amongst  others,  a 
Homer,  of  the  12th  century.  It  is 
placed  in  a  large  room  in  the  college, 
and  is  open  to  the  public  daily. 

Pistols  were  first  manufactured  in 
Pistoia  laferrigna,  where  the  manufac- 
tory of  articles  in  iron,  once  so  cele- 
brated, is  still  carried  on.  But  the  Pis- 
tojesi  no  longer  are  distinguished  for 
the  fabrication  of  the  weapons  whose 
appellation  is  derived  from  their  city. 
Musket-barrels  and  tolerable  cutlery 
are,  however,  still  manufactured.  Great 
quantities  of  nails  are  made,  and  the 
persons  employed  in  the  trade  form, 
as  it  were,  a  separate  race,  of  a  brave 
and  determined  character,  and  have 
always  played  a  part  in  every  po- 
pular movement.  A  good  deal  of 
iron  wire  is  also  made  here,  and  there 
is  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. There  are  also  two  celebrated 
organbuilders,  and  some  makers  of 
other  musical  instruments. 


[An  excellent  diligence  starts  from 
Pistoia  for  Bologna  8  times  a-week 
after  the  arrival  of  the  early  train  from 
Florence,  reaching  its  destination  at 
6  p.m.,  and  passing  by  the  route  of 
La  Collin  a,  the  valley  of  the  Reno, 
and  La  Porretta — described  in  Hand- 
book of  Northern  Italy  (Rte.  63).  Vet- 
turini  to  Bologna  employ  generally 
2  days,  stopping  for  the  first  night  at 
La  Porretta.  Persons  travelling  with 
their  own  carriages  can  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  with  the  proprietors 
of  the  diligence  at  Florence  to  be  sup- 
plied with  horses,  there  being  no  post- 
stations  on  this  route. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  town,  on 
the  rt.  of  the  road  leading  to  Bologna, 
is  the  Villa  Puccini,  which  is  worth 
a  visit:  the  grounds  are  handsomely 
laid  out,  and  the  situation  agreeable. 
In  the  principal  Casino  are  some  works 
of  art  and  productions  of  modern 
painters  illustrative  of  Italian  history : 
pf  the  former  a  beautiful   group   of 


Orphan  Children,  by  Pampaloni,  with 
the  following  touching  inscription : — 

M  Furono  figll, 
Adetto  noo  rlnune  loro  cfae  la  sperania  dlDio." 

In  one  of  the  halls  is  preserved  the 
sword  of  Castruocio,  presented  to  the 
late  owner,  with  a  patriotic  letter,  by 
the  celebrated  writer  Gueraxzi. 

The  owner  of  these  beautiful  grounds 
left  them  and  all  his  property  to  sup- 
port an  Orphan  Asylum  and  other 
charities  in  his  native  city. 

There  is  a  carriage-road  over  the 
Apennines  from  Pistoia  to  Modena 
(Handbook  of  N.  Italy,  Rte.  51), 
made  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  I., 
in  1784,  passing  through  8.  Marcello, 
Pieve  a  Pelago,  and  Paullo.  The 
distance  is  about  90  m.  It  is  well 
laid  out,  and  in  excellent  repair  on  the 
Tuscan  side  ;  but,  on  crossing  the  fron* 
tier  to  the  Modena  side,  an  immediate 
change  is  visible,  and  it  becomes  rough 
and  neglected.  There  are  no  post- 
stations  on  it,  and  the  inns  are  very  in- 
different. Carriages  run  daily  between 
Pistoia  and  S.  Marcello ;  the  distance 
is  called  18  m.,  and  a  diligence  3  times 
a  week  from  the  Blwy.  stat.  This  latter 
is  a  small  thriving  town  with  several 
paper-mills.  From  S.  Marcello  to 
the  summit  of  the  Abbetone  pass  is 
13  m.,  and  thence  to  Pieve  a  Pelago  8 
m.  The  road  crosses  the  Lima,  the 
stream  which  runs  by  the  baths  of 
Lucca,  at  a  small  village  called  Pontc 
di  Lima.  The  former  frontier  between 
Tuscany  and  Modena  is  marked  by  two 
pyramids.  A  milestone,  close  to  the 
frontier,  is  marked  59  m.  to  Modena. 
Before  reaching  Pieve  a  Pelago  the 
small  town  of  Fiwnalbo  is  passed  on 
the  rt.  It  contains  an  indifferent 
inn.  The  Posta  at  Pieve  a  Pelago  is  a 
wretched  place.  Of  Barigazzo,  8  m. 
beyond,  the  same  may  be  said.  At  Paul- 
lo y  called  also  Pavullo,  which  is  16  m. 
farther,  the  Posta  is  somewhat  better. 
About  10  m.  before  reaching  Paullo 
(which  is  30  m.  from  Modena)  the  road 
becomes  very  bad.  The  descent  to 
the  plain  is  long,  but  nowhere  steep. 
Part  of  this  road  is  carried  along  th^ 
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ridge  of  a  spur  of  the  Apennines, 
with  a  deep  glen  on  each  side.  The 
view  hence  across  the  plain,  with  a 
foreground  of  wooded  and  cultivated 
Hills,  and  studded  with  churches, 
castles,  and  towns,  is  very  beautiful. 
At  about  12£  m.  from  Paullo,  on 
the  rt.  hand,  at  Montardoncino,  is  an 
inn,  a  single  house,  said  to  be  toler- 
able; and  near  Maranello,  18  m.  from 
Paullo,  on  the  1.,  just  before  crossing  a 
small  bridge,  is  another,  with  three  or 
four  tolerable  rooms.  The  post-master 
at  Pisto'ia  will  convey  persons  to  Mo- 
dena  in  2  days,  sleeping  the  first  night 
at  Pelago,  with  2  horses  and  including 
or  not  the  hire  of  a  carriage,  for  18 
scudi.  A  public  conveyance  had  been 
started  between  Pisto'ia  and  Modena, 
by  St.  Marcello  and  Pieve  a  Pelago, 
over  the  Abbetone  pass,  but  has  ceased 
running. 

It  has  by  some  been  considered  pro- 
bable that  it  was  by  this  pass,  then  un- 
known to  the  Romans,  that  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Apennines,  when  he  out- 
manoeuvred the  Roman  generals,  posted 
at  Lucca,  Arezzo,  and  Rimini,  and 
advanced  into  Etruria,  previous  to  the 
battle  at  Thrasymene ;  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  Carthaginian  general 
entered  Etruria  by  Pontremoli  and  the 
Cisa  pass,  which  the  road  between  that 
town  and  Parma  now  crosses.  (See 
JV.  Italy,  Rte,  43.) 


PISTOIA  TO  PLOEBNCE. 

The  Maria  Antonia  Railway  con- 
nects Pisto'ia  with  Florence.  Trains 
start  5  times  a  day  in  summer,  and  4 
in  winter,  performing  the  journey  in 
an  hour  and  10  minutes.  The  Rail- 
road runs  parallel  to  the  old  post-road, 
through  a  lovely  country,  at  the  foot  of 
the  last  declivities  of  the  Apennines. 

Besides  the  railway  there  is  a  good 
carriage-road  through  Brozzi  and  San 
Donate-. 

8  kil.  San  Piero  Stat.,  near  the  base 
of  the  hills,  in  a  fertile  district.  About 
2  m.  to  the  1.  of  this  station  is  the 
castle  of  Monte  Murlo ;  it  will  well  re- 


pay the  pedestrian  for  a  visit :  he  can 
proceed  there  by  a  good  road,  and  from 
thence  to  Prato,  along  the  base  of 
Monteferrato,  where,  if  geologically  in- 
clined, he  will  find  much  to  interest 
him.  The  castle  of  Monte  Murlo  is 
celebrated  in  Tuscan  history  as  the 
scene  of  the  last  attempt  of  the  partisans 
of  the  expiring  republic  to  upset  the 
power  of  the  Grand-ducal  Medicis.  In 
1537,  the  republicans,  led  by  Baccio 
Valori  and  Filippo  Strozzi,  were  sur- 
prised in  this  stronghold  by  the  grand- 
ducal  forces.  The  castle,  a  good  speci- 
men of  the-  military  architecture  of  the 
period  (13th  century),  now  belongs  to 
the  Count  della  G-herardesca,  the  de- 
scendant of  the  ill-fated  Conte  TTgolino. 

8  kil.  PRATO  (Stat.).  Pop.  11,370. 
(Inn:  La  Posta.)  A  pleasant  town, 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  mountain-valley  of  the  Bi- 
senzio  into  the  plain  of  the  Arno,  and  of 
which  the  principal  ornament  is*  the 
group  of  the  Duomo,  with  its  campa- 
nile, and  the  buildings  surrounding 
the  square  in  which  'it  stands. 

The  Duomo  is  of  the  12th  and  partly 
of  the  15th  century.  The  facade  was 
completed  about  1450.  Within  and 
without  the  building  is  inlaid  in  stripes 
of  black  and  green  serpentine,  from  the 
neighbouring  Monteferrato,  alternating 
with  greyish  limestone.  From  one 
corner  of  the  facade  projects  the  cele- 
brated pulpit,  or  balcony,  by  Dona- 
tello,  and  from  which  the  relic  pre- 
served in  the  church,  the  sacra  cintola, 
the  girdle  of  the  Virgin,  was  exposed  to 
the  veneration  of  the  multitude.  In 
the  seven  compartments  of  bas-reliefs 
he  has  sculptured  beautiful  groups  of 
children,  supporting  festoons.  He  was 
paid  25  florins  of  gold  for  each  com- 
partment. Over  the  principal  doorway 
is  a  good  specimen  by  Luca  della  Mob- 
bia,  the  Virgin  between  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Lawrence. 

Within,  some  of  the  windows  of  the 
choir  are  pointed;  these,  with  the 
columns  and  capitals  of  the  E.  end, 
were  executed  about  1320,  when  this 
part  of  the  church  was  enlarged  by 
Qiov.  Pisano.    The  rest  of  the  interior, 
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including  the  columns  of  serpentine  and 
the  arches  of  the  nave,  belongs  to  the 
original  structure  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. There  is  a  fine  painted-glass 
window.  The  paintings  by  IVa'  Filippo 
Lippi  in  the  choir  are  the  most  valu- 
able of  his  works.  They  have  been  care- 
fully restored  by  Marini,  an  artist  of 
Prato.  The  compartments  represent- 
ing the  Exposition  of  the  Body  of  St. 
Stephen,  with  many  figures,  evidently 

Sirtraits,  and  Herodias  dancing  before 
erod,  are  the  best.  Opposite  are  the 
Benediction  of  St.  Stephen  and  his 
Interment.  In  the  latter  are  introduced 
two  fine  figures — a  bishop  reading  the 
service,  and  another  figure  with  a  red 
beretta ;  one  of  these  is  said  to  be  the 
painter,  and  another  his  disciple  Fro* 
Diamante,  Other  compartments  con- 
tinue the  history  of  St.  Stephen.  The 
crucifix  of  bronze,  on  the  high  altar,  is 
by  Pietro  Tacca.  The  chapel  of  the 
Sacra  Cintola  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a  bronze  screen  curiously  en- 
graved and  chiselled,  from  the  designs 
of  Brunelleschi.  This  chapel  is  covered 
with  frescoes,  by  Agnolo  Gaddi  (about 
1395),  representing  passages  in  the 
life  of  the  Virgin.  On  removing  the 
whitewash  in  some  other  of  the  chapels 
frescoes  of  the  school  of  Giotto  have 
been  discovered.  The  small  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  on  the  altar,  is  by 
Giov.  Pisano.  Above  the  door  of  the 
sacristy  is  the  monument  of  Carlo  de' 
Medicis,  natural  son  of  Cosimo  Pater 
Patriae,  and  dean  of  this  church,  by 
Vicenzio  Danti,  1566.  Over  the  prin- 
cipal door  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Virgin 
giving  the  Cintola  to  St.  Thomas,  by 
Ridolfo  Q-hirlandaio  ;  and  in  side  cha- 
pels the  Guardian  Angel,  by  Carlo 
Dolce;  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  by 
Mehue. 

The  circular  pulpit,  by  Mino  da 
ttesole,  is  in  a  beautiful  cinque-cento 
style.  It  rests  upon  a  curious  base  of 
sphinxes  with  serpents'  tails.  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Stephen  is  the  best  com- 
partment :  that  of  the  Decollation  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  is  unfinished — left  so, 
it  is  supposed,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  artist. 


The  campanile,  in  the  Italian  Gothic 
style,  with  4  remarkably  large  Perp. 
windows  in  the  upper  story,  is  attri- 
buted to  Oiov.  Pisano. 

The  Ch.  of  La  Madonna  delle  Carceri, 
begun  in  1492,  from  the  designs  of 
OiuUano  di  San*  Gallo.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  beautiful 
centre  cupola.  The  handsome  high 
altar  is  by  his  brother  Antonio  di  San 
GhxUo. 

The  Palazzo  Pretoria^  formerly  del 
Popolo,  has  been  converted  into  a 
prison.  This  building  was  originally 
the  Palace  of  the  Guelph  family  of 
Ghwazzagliotri. 

A  good  deal  of  coarse  woollen  cloth 
is  manufactured  at  Prato;  there  are 
several  manufactories  of  red  Turkish 
caps  for  the  Levant  market,  and  for 
which  Prato  has  long  been  celebrated ; 
and  a  large  establishment  belonging  to 
the  London  house  of  Vyse  and  Co.,  for 
the  preparation  of  straw  plait,  which  is 
made  chiefly  in  their  houses  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  surrounding  country, 
of  whom  3000  are  said  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  Collegia  Cicognini,  with  a  fine 
Italian  front,  formerly  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits.  Since  their  suppression 
it  has  become  a  college  for  laymen,  hav- 
ing a  clergyman  for  its  rector  or  head. 

[The  geologist  will  find  much  to 
attract  his  attention  in  the  vicinity  of 
Prato.  3  m.  N.W.  of  the  town  is  the 
group  of  serpentine  hills  of  Montefer- 
rato,  one  of  the  best  localities  in  cen- 
tral Italy  for  the  study  of  this  class 
of  eruptive  rocks,  and  of  the  meta- 
morphlsm  produced  by  them  on  the 
surrounding  stratified  deposits.  The 
road  to  Monteferrato  passes  out  of  the 
Bisenzio  gate,  near  the  railway  station. 
1  m.  beyond  this,  another  on  the  1. 
leads  to  the  foot  of  the  principal  peak, 
where  the  contact  of  the  serpentine 
limestone  and  sandstone,  the  latter 
converted  into  red  jasper,  may  be  well 
seen.  Crossing  from  here  to  Figline, 
about  a  mile  farther  to  the  N.E., 
will  be  seen  the  Diallage  rock,  in 
which  extensive  quarries  are  opened 
above  the  village ;  and  along  the  ba^ 
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of  the  hill  may  be  seen  frequent  meta- 
morphisms  of  the  secondary  strata  into 
jasper.  The  diallage  rock  (granitone) 
is  much  employed  in  Tuscany  for  mill- 
stones. Higher  up  the  hill  are  the 
quarries  of  serpentine  (Verde  di  Prato), 
so  extensively  used  as  black  marble 
in  the  construction  of  the  mediaeval 
churches  of  Florence,  Pistoi'a,  Pisa,  &c. 
A  walk  of  an  hour  across  the  col  of  Iai 
Ceretla  leads  from  Figline  to  the  cop- 
per-smelting works  of  La  Briglia  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bisenzio,  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.  The  ores  are  brought  from  the 
mines  of  La  Cava,  near  Monte  Catini, 
W.  of  Yolterra.  The  establishment, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Sloane  and  Hall, 
English  gentlemen,  is  very  prosperous, 
and  produces  nearly  300  tons  of  metal 
annually.  A  good  carriage-road  of  4  m. 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Bisenzio  will 
bring  the  tourist  back  to  Prato.] 

The  walls  of  Prato  are  fine:  the 
Castello  delV  Imperatore  was  built 
by  the  Ghibellines  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  Frederick  II. 

There  are  two  carriage-roads  from 
Prato  to  Florence,  the  most  interesting 
through  Sesto,  Quinto,  Quarto,  to 
Ponte  a  Rifredi,  passing  under  the 
hills,  and  near  the  Villa  of  la  Petraja, 
celebrated  for  its  flower-gardens j  and 
the  other  by  Campi,  a  flourishing  borgo 
on  the  river  Bisenzio.  Campihasa  fine 
old  machicolated  castle.  The  Casa  del 
Comune  is  curiously  carved  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  magistrates. 
The  church  of  S.  Crespi,  of  the  12feh 
century,  has  been  disfigured  by  white- 
wash and  alterations,  so  that  its  ori- 
ginal features  can  hardly  be  dis- 
covered ;  but  since  the  opening  of  the 
Ely.  few  persons  will  follow  either  of 
these  routes. 

The  Railway  Stations  between  Prato 
and  Florence  are  the  following :. 

5  kil.  Calenzano  Stat. 

5  kil.  Sesto  Stat.  Near  this  on  the 
1.  is  La  Doccia,  a  villa  of  the  Marquis 
Ginori,  annexed  to  which  is  an  exten- 
sive china  manufactory.  The  hill  at  the 
1  -»se  of  which  it  stands  is  the  Monte 
^llo,  the  highest  peak  (2812  Fr.ft.) 
y  neighbourhood  of  Florence. 


3  kil.  Castello  Stat,  near  the  Yilla 
of  la  Petraja. 

5  kil.  Florence.  (Route  80.)  The 
railway  stat.  is  just  within  the  walls, 
and  behind  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella. 


ROUTE  78. 

LUCCA  TO  PISA,  BY  BAILWAT. 


KIL. 
8  Ripafratta. 
12  Rigoli. 

21  kil.  =  13  m. 


KIL. 

15  San  Giuliano. 
21  Pisa. 


Trains  run  4  times  a-day  in  summer 
and  3  in  winter,  performing  the  journey 
in  35  m.  On  quitting  Lucca  the  rail- 
way leaves  the  city  on  the  rt.,  and, 
passing  over  a  richly  cultivated  plain, 
approaches  gradually  to  the  Pisan  Hill*. 
On  the  1.  is  seen  Montuolo  on  the 
Ozzeri  torrent :  it  has  a  rather  interest  • 
ing  church.  From  this  point  the  hills 
on  either  side  of  the  Serchio  gradually 
approach,  until  arriving  at  the 

8  kil.  Ripafratta  Stat,  Behind  the 
village  rises  a  very  picturesque  mediae- 
val castle,  and  on  the  adjoining  tops 
of  the  hill  are  2  or  3  ancient  square 
towers ;  there  are  several  villas  around. 
This  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  de- 
pression that  separates  the  plain  of 
Lucca  from  the  Val  d'Arno,  and  is 
barely  sufficient  to  allow  the  Serchio  to 
pass.  Ripafratta,  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  a  place  of  some  importance  as  the 
frontier  town  between  Pisa  and  Lucca. 
From  Ripafratta  the  road  continues 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Serchio  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  along  the  foot 
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of  the  Pisan  hills,  and  afterwards  opens 
upon  the  Yal'  d'Arno,  commanding 
a  fine  view,  the  hills  on  the  1.  retir- 
ing in  beautiful  forms,  terminated  by 
the  castellated  'point  of  Monte  Diero, 
The  hill  upon  which  the  castle  stands 
is  the  most  western  spur  of  the  Monti 
Pisani,  which  Dante,  in  Ugolino's 
dream,  describes  as  interposed  between 
Pisa  and  Lucca. 

**  Questi  pareva  a  me  maestro  e  donno 

Cacciando  11  lupo  e  i  lupicini  al  monto, 
Per  che  i  Pisan  veder  Lucca  non  ponno." 

Inf.,  xxxiii.  27-30. 

4  siil.  JRigoli  Stat, 

3  kil.  Bagni  di  San  Qiuliano  (Stat.)  ; 
the  Aquae  Calidee  Pisanorum  of  the 
Romans,  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  hill, 
from  which  the  mineral  waters  issue. 
The  bath-buildings  are  good  and  the  si- 
tuation is  very  agreeable ;  but  %her  Bagni 
di  Lucca  have  greater  attractions  for 
visitors.  There  are  two  establishments 
here,  well  fitted  up,  standing  near  each 
other  on  a  piazza  ornamented  with 
fountains.  One  is  called  the  Bagno 
Orientate,  the  other  the  Bagno  Occi- 
dental*. The  source  called  the  Poz- 
zetot  which  is  in  the  former,  is  the 
hottest  of  the  springs,  its  temperature 
being  109°  Fahrenheit.  That  in  the 
bath  called  degli  JEbrei  is  the  cold- 
est; its  temperature  84°  Fahrenheit. 
There  are  several  other  sources,  of 
intermediate  temperatures:  the  most 
abundant  is  the  Maestra.  The  water 
is  exceedingly  limpid,  and  while  warm 
without  smell.  There  are  12  private 
baths,  named  after  the  heathen  gods  ; 
and  one  for  the  poor.  Many  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  here. 

From  the  San  Qiuliano  Station  the 
railway  runs  in  a  straight  line  across 
the  plain  for  4  miles,  through  a  well- 
cultivated  country;  until  arriving  at 
the  Pisa  Stat.,  immediately  outside  the 
Lucca  gate. 

21  kil.  PISA  (Stat.)     Pop.  22,900. 

Inns :  The  Vittoria,  on  the  Lung'arno, 
kept  by  Pasquale  Piegaja,  who  has  lived 
in  English  families,  is  an  excellent 
hotel,  very  clean,  with  great  attention 
and  civility.  The  H6tel  Peverada,  on 
the  K.  or  sunny  side  of  the  Lung'arno, 


near  the  middle  bridge.  It  has  been 
enlarged  lately.  Peverada  is  agent  to 
Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  and  carries  on 
the  banking  business  both  here  and 
at  the  Baths  of  Lucca.  The  charges 
the  same  in  both  these  hotels.  There 
are  tables-d'h6te,  at  6  pauls.  The 
Gran  Bretagna,  kept  by  Mondello — 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  Lung'arno,  and 
near  the  English  church,  in  a  quiet 
situation,  with  a  fine  view  towards  the 
N. — is  very  good,  with  a  table-d'h6te, 
and  more  moderate.  Albergo  dell' 
Usero  (Hussar),  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Arno,  formerly  kept  by  Peverada, 
is  clean,  quiet,  and  with  still  more  mode- 
rate charges. 

Physicians  (English)  :  Dr.  M'Carthy, 
who  resides  at  Leghorn  in  the  summer 
and  during  the  bathing  season.  Dr. 
Lambe.  Professor  Burci  is  the  most 
eminent  surgeon  amongst  the  native 
medical  practitioners. 

Bookseller. — Nestri,  in  the  Borgo,  is 
the  principal  bookseller  in  Pisa. 

Qrocer. — Q-ordon,  on  the  Lung'arno. 

Railways. — Pisa  is  on  the  Leopolds 
railroad,  which  connects  Leghorn  with 
Florence.  Trains  start  for  either  place 
4  times  a  day,  and  there  are  2  addi- 
tional short  trains  between  Pisa  and 
Leghorn:  the  time  occupied  by  the 
latter  about  80  min. ;  the  distance  12} 
m.  Bly.  also  to  Florence,  by  Lucca, 
Pescia,  Monte  Catini,Pistoia,and  Prato, 
3  times  a  day,  in  3£  hrs.,  perhaps  the 
most  agreeable  and  convenient  route, 
the  station  in  Florence  being  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  city. 

Diligences  to  Genoa  3  times  a  week ; 
(Mon.  Wed.  and  Fri.)  in  27  hrs. ;  fare  40 
francs.  Persons  may  arrange  with  the 
agents  of  Bertolani,  brothers,  of  Pietra 
Santa,  both  here  and  at  Lucca,  to  be 
conveyed  with  post-horses  to  Genoa, 
changing  carriages  at  Pietra  Santa  only ; 
the  price  for  a  carriage  with  2  horses 
being  12  napoleons,  including  all 
charges  except  the  extra  buonamano 
of  10  centimes  a  kilometre  to  the 
postilions,  amounting  in  all  to  18 
francs. 

At  a  remote  period  Pisa  stood  near 
the  junction  of  the  Serchio  and  Arao1 
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but,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  deltas 
of  these  rivers,  they  now  flow  into  the 
sea  by  separate  channels.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Arno  stood  the  celebrated  Port 
Pieano. 

The  climate  of  Pisa  is  remarkably 
mild  during  the  winter.  With  respect 
to  healthiness  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  quantity  of 
rain  which  annually  falls  here  much  ex- 
ceeds the  average  of  Florence  on  the 
one  side,  or  of  Leghorn  on  the  other. 
The  water  of  the  Arno  is  not  considered 
salubrious,  and  that  of  the  wells  and 
springs  near  the  town  is  hardly  drink- 
able; and  the  frequent  epidemic  dis- 
eases which  prevailed  in  Pisa  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  its  then  general  insalu- 
brity, have  been,  and  with  much  proba- 
bility, ascribed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the 
water.  The  inconvenience  was  how- 
ever remedied  in  1613,  A  watercourse 
was  then  formed  from  the  Voile  di 
Asciano ;  at  first  by  underground 
channels,  and  afterwards  by  an  aque- 
duct of  more  than  1000  arches,  and 
upwards  of  4  m.  in  length. 

The  cathedral  at  Pisa,  with  its  hap- 
tistery,  campanile,  and  the  Campo 
Santo,  are  as  interesting  a  group  of 
buildings  as'  any  four  edifices  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  well  observed  that 
Chey  are  "fortunate  in  their  solitude, 
and  their  society."  They  group  well 
together  and  are  seen  to  advantage. 
Visitors  to  these  buildings  are  much 
pestered  by  persons  offering  their  ser- 
vices as  guides,  but  they  are  quite  use- 
less. A  small  fee  is  paid  to  the  door- 
keepers of  the  Baptistery,  Campanile, 
and  Campo  Santo :  a  paul  to  each  of 
these  is  sufficient,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  large  party. 

The  cathedral  of  Pisa  owes  its  origin 
to  the  following  events : — Commercial 
enterprise  and  naval  achievements  had 
made  the  Pisans  affluent.  At  length, 
in  1063,  having  engaged  to  assist  the 
Norman  8  in  freeing  Sicily  from  the 
Saracens,  the  Pisans  attacked  Palermo 
with  their  fleet,  broke  the  chain  which 
protected  the  harbour,  and  returned 
home  with  six  of  the  enemy's  largest 
vessels,  laden  with  rich  merchandize. 


Triumphant,  enriched,  and  devout,  they 
resolved  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  me- 
morial of  their  success  in  the  shape  of  a 
new  cathedral,  which  should  at  once  do 
honour  to  God  and  their  country.     In 
the  year  1067  the  first  stone  of  the 
cathedral  was  laid,  and  the  building, 
when  completed,  was  consecrated  by 
Pope    Gelasius    II.,    in    1118.      The 
name  of  the  architect,  as  is  testified 
by  his  epitaph  on  the .  front  of  the 
building,  was  Busketus.    Whether  he 
was  a   Greek  or  an   Italian  has  been 
warmly  contested.     The  plan  of  the 
church  is  a  Latin  cross.  The  cruciform 
plan  of  this  and  similar  cathedrals  is 
their  principal  point  of  difference  from 
the  older  basilicas  in  imitation  of  which 
they  were  doubtless  built.  This  church 
consists  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles  on 
each  side  of  it,  transepts,  and  choir. 
The  bases  and  capitals  of  the  columns, 
its    cornices,   and   other   parts,    were 
fragments  of  antiquity  collected  from 
different  places,  and  here  with   great 
skill  brought  together  by  Buschetto. 
Its  length  from  the  inner  nice  of  the 
wall  to    the  back  of   the  tribune  is 
311  ft.,  the  width  of  the  nave  and  four 
aisles  106  ft.  6  in.,  the  length  of  the 
transepts  237  ft.   4  in.      The  centre 
nave  is  41  ft.  wide,  and  has  24   Co- 
rinthian columns  of  red  granite  and 
different   marbles,   12    on    each    side, 
24  ft.  10  in.  high,  and  2  ft.  3  in.  in 
diameter ;   each  shaft  is  a  single  block. 
The  height  of  the  columns,  capital  and 
base  included,  is  30  ft.  10  in.    From 
the  capitals  of  these  columns  arches 
spring,  and  over  them  is  another  order 
of   smaller   and  more    numerous  co- 
lumns, which  form  an  upper  gallery  or 
triforium,  anciently  appropriated  to  fe- 
males.   An  architrave,  carried  along  the 
whole  flank  of  the  nave,  between  the 
arches  and  the  gallery,  reproduces  the 
long  horizontal  line  of  the  Christian  ba- 
silicas, and  completes  the  ancient  charac- 
ter of  the  building.    The  four  aisles  have 
also  isolated  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  but  smaller.    The  transepts  have 
each  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  with  isolated 
columns,  of  the  same  dimensions  and 
style.    The  soffit  of  the  great  nave  and 
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of  the  transepts  was  made  in  its  pre- 
sent form  after  the  fire :  it  is  of  wood, 
flat,  with  deep  panels  and  rosettes, 
carved  and  gilt ;  but  the  smaller  ones 
are  groined.  The  height  of  the  great 
nave  is  91  ft-,  that  of  the  transepts  about 
84  ft.,  and  that  of  the  aisles  85  ft.  In 
the  centre  are  four  massive  piers,  on 
which  rest  four  large  arches,  supporting 
an  elliptical  cupola.  The  pointed  arches 
under  the  cupola  were  introduced  after 
a  fire  which  destroyed  the  original 
dome,  and  damaged  the  whole  church. 
The  fire  took  place  on  the  15th  October, 
1596,  as  usual  from  the  carelessness  of 
plumbers  who  were  repairing  the  roof. 
The  church  is  lighted  by  windows  above 
the  second  order  of  columns  of  the  nave. 
The  windows,  excepting  those  of  the 
clerestory,  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 
some  ancient  and  of  bright  and  rich 
colours.  Some  portions  are  copied  from 
the  subjects  in  the  Campo  Santo*  The 
vaulting  of  the  eastern  apse  is  covered 
with  mosaics  on  a  gold  ground.  In  the 
centre  is  a  gigantic  figure  of  our  Lord ; 
the  "Virgin  and  St.  John  on  either 
side.  These  mosaics,  by  Jacopo  Turrita 
and  others,  were  executed  between 
1290  and  1320.  The  exterior  of  the 
edifice  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  marble 
platform  with  steps,  adding  greatly  to 
its  effect.  The  extreme  width  of  the 
western  front,  measured  above  the 
plinth  moulding,  is  116  ft.,  and  the 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  apex 
of  the  roof  is  112  ft.  3  in.  The  facade 
has  five  stories.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
is  supported,  externally,  by  a  wall  de- 
corated with  columns,  and  arches  rest- 
ing on  their  capitals.  The  whole  of 
the  building  is  covered  with  lead.  The 
drum  of  the  cupola  is  ornamented  on 
the  outside  with  88  columns  con- 
nected by  arches,  over  which  are 
pediments  in  marble,  forming  a  species 
of  crown. 

"  The  Duomo  of  Pisa  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  the 
middle  ages ;  exhibiting  a  degree  of 
architectural  excellence  which  had  not 
been  approached  for  centuries,  and 
which,  if  it  evenually  assisted  to  pro- 
duce a  general  improvement  in  the 


ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Italy,  re* 
mained  for  long,  not  only  unrivalled, 
but  alone  in  its  superiorly.  The  fact 
is,  that  for  that  superiority  it  was  much 
more  indebted  to  the  genius  of  the  in- 
dividual by  whom  it  was  erected  than 
to  any  general  amelioration  which  took 
place  at  the  time.  The  whole  effect  of 
the  interior  is  magnificent ;  but  when 
we  recollect  how  different  was  the  style 
of  the  contemporary  buildings  of  Italy, 
our  respect  for  Busketus  will  be  pro- 
portionablv  increased." — &.  Knight. 

The  building  has  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  settlement.  Not  a  line 
of  it  is  straight;  the  facade  over- 
hangs its  base  visibly ;  the  lower 
row  of  arches  had  subsided  at  the 
W.  end  3  feet  before  the  two  upper 
ones  were  superimposed.  It  is  curious 
also  that,  in  the  seven  arches  compo- 
sing the  basement  story  of  the  front, 
although  the  1st  and  7th,  the  2nd 
and  6th,  and  the  3rd  and  5th  are  in- 
tended to  correspond,  none  of  the  pairs 
do  so  in  fact,  there  being  a  variation  of 
about  2  inches  in  each  pair. 

The  original  bronze  •  doors  of  the 
Duomo  were  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire;  tne  present  ones,  modelled  in 
1602  from  designs  given  by  GHovanm 
di  Bologna,  were  executed  by  the 
best  workmen  of  the  time,  Mocchi, 
Franoavilla,  Tacca,  Mora,  Giovanni 
deV  Opera,  Susini,  and  Pagani.  The 
centre  doors  contain  in  8  compart- 
ments the  history  of  the  Virgin  from 
her  birth  to  her  glorification ;  the  rt. 
and  L  doors,  in  6  each,  the  history  of  our 
Lord ;  and  each  compartment,  besides 
the  historical  representation,  has  a  de- 
vice or  emblem  allusive  to  it. 

In  the  south  transept,  called  the 
Crociera  di  San  Jtanieri,  is  the  only 
bronze  door  which  escaped  the  fire.  It 
contains  24  compartments,  in  which  are 
represented  as  many  Gospel  histories, 
in  the  rudest  relief,  and  most  primitive 
taste  and  workmanship. 

The  falling  of  the  roof  of  the  nave 
during  the  fire  damaged  or  destroyed 
many  of  the  ancient  works  of  art  which 
the  ch.  contained.  Amongst  these  was 
the  pulpit,  the  masterpiece  of  Qiovanv' 
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di  Pisa,  Some  portions  (four  small 
statues)  were  saved,  and  these  form 
a  part  of  the  present  one :  it  has 
columns  of  porphyry  and  brocatello 
standing  upon  lions,  imitated  from  the 
antique,  and  the  four  statues  of  the 
Evangelists.  Near  the  door  are  the 
remains  of  a  fresco  attributed  to  Ber- 
nardo Falconi.  They  are  curious  as 
showing  how  the  building  was  adorned 
before  the  fire.  The  design  of  the  12 
altars  in  the  nave  and  transepts  is 
attributed  to  Michael  Angelo ;  the  exe- 
cution to  Staggi  of  Fietra  Santa.  The 
first  point  is  doubtfuL  They  unite 
much  simplicity  in  the  general  design 
to  the  greatest  variety  in  the  details. 
If  Michael  Angelo  gave  the  architectural 
elevations  (for  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  he  would  have  been  asked  to  do 
more),  all  the  filling  up  is  by  Staggi, 
whose  fancy  and  delicacy  of  taste  are, 
in  this  style  of  art,  very  great. 

Other  works  of  Staggi  exist  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  cathedral :  the  Altar 
of  San  Biagio,  in  S.  transept,  in  a  beau- 
tiful cinque-cento  style.  The  statue  of 
the  saint  is  by  Tribolo,  who  began  work- 
ing here,  but  who  soon  ran  off,  being 
dissatisfied  with  his  pay. 

The  altar  of  Saints  Gamaliel,  Nico- 
demus,  and  Abibon,  whose  relics  were 
presented  by  the  "  pio  Goffredo"  to  the 
Pisans,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
their  services,  is  also  by  Staggi.  Most 
delicate  and  tasteful  are  the  arabesques 
and  foliage,  intermixed  with  masks, 
monsters,  as  neat  as  if  they  were  mo- 
delled in  wax,  and  yet  with  the  utmost 
purity. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  SS,  Sacramento 
are  also  remains  of  the  work  of  Staggi. 
The  bas-relief  behind  the  altar  is  by  Fr. 
Mosca.  It  represents  Adam  and  Eve  : 
the  Serpent,  according  to  the  rabbinical 
tradition  so  universally  adopted  by  the 
Tuscan  artists,  has  the  head  of  a  female. 
The  altar  is  cased  in  chased  work  of 
silver,  an  offering  of  Cosimo  III.  This 
is  covered  up,  but  will  be  shown  on  ap- 
plication to  the  sacristan.  The  silver 
figures  which  support  the  Tabernacle  are 
of  great  elegance,  and  seem  to  be  rising 
from  the  altar.    The  silver  of  the  altar, 


&c.,  is  said  to  have  cost  86,000  crowns. 
The  altar  was  twice  repurchased  by  the 
archbishop  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion, first  for  18,000  crowns,  and  after- 
wards for  12,000  crowns. 

The  choir  and  tribune  are  the  parts 
which  suffered  least  from  the  fire,  and 
have  a  vast  variety  of  ornament.  The 
interior  of  the  cupola  is  painted  by 
Riminaldi,  the  best  artist  of  the  more 
recent  Pisan  school.  He  died  of  the 
plague  in  1630,  at  an  early  age.  By 
Beccafumi,  whose  works  are  rare  out 
of  his  native  city,  is  a  series  of  sub- 
jects including  Moses  teaching  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  the  Death  of  Nathan 
and  Abiram,  and  the  four  Evangelists. 
Qhirlandaio's  frescoes  in  the  choir  have 
been  much  restored.  The  intonaco  fell 
off  in  great  pieces,  and  this,  and  some 
of  the  other  damage  sustained  by  the 
Pisan  frescoes,  is  attributed  to  the 
bad  quality  of  the  lime.  The  groups 
of  angels  are  good  in  design. — Four 
figures  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  SS.  John, 
Peter,  Catherine,  and  Margaret,  on 
either  side  of  the  dean's  and  sub- 
dean's  stalls,  are  in  his  best  style. 
The  enclosure  or  parapet  of  the  choir 
is,  in  part,  formed  of  four  ancient 
and  two  modern  bas-reliefs :  the  first 
are  by  Irate  Onglielmo  Agnelli,  the 
pupil  of  Nicolo  di  Pisa.  The  High 
Altar,  a  ponderous  but  gorgeous  pile 
of  rich  and  elaborate  marbles  and  lapis 
lazuli,  was  erected  in  1774;  but  the 
foundations  having  sunk  considerably 
on  one  side,  the  front  was  rebuilt  in 
1825.  This  settlement  of  the  high 
altar,  standing  so  close  to  the  cam- 
panile, seems  to  show  the  unsettled  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  Above  is  the  figure  of 
our  Lord  on  the  cross,  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna.  Behind  the  high  altar  is  a  pic- 
ture by  Sodoma  of  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  taken  away 
by  Napoleon.  On  one  side  is  a  column 
of  porphyry,  with  a  fanciful  capital,  by 
Staggi,  surmounted  by  a  porphyry  vase 
— flowers,  foliage,  angels,  pierced  and 
undercut  with  freedom  and  neatness. 
Opposite  to  it  is  a  corresponding  one 
by  Foggini,  with  a  bronze  statue  of  an 
angel.  It  is  said  that  two  fluted  columns 
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near  the  high  altar  came  from  a  temple 
or  palace  built  by  Hadrian,  and  that 
the  cathedral  was  erected  on  its  site. 
The  woodwork  of  the  stalls  of  the 
choir,  with  their  rich  intarsiatura, 
is  amongst  the  best  specimens  of  this 
branch  of  art. 

Besides  these  paintings  there  are 
many  others  of  merit. — And.  del  Sarto, 
St.  Agnes,  on  one  of  the  piers  between 
thenave  and  the  cupola.  On  the  opposite 
side,  a  Madonna  and  Child,  attributed 
to  JPierino  del  Vaga,  The  Adoration  of 
the  Virgin,  dark  and  discoloured,  but 
fine.  The  Virgin,  St.  Bartholomew,  St. 
Jerome,  and  St.  Francis,  over  the  altar 
of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie  in  the  S. 
aisle.  Andrea  del  Sarto  died  whilst 
he  was  employed  upon  this  picture, 
which  was  finished  by  Sogliani.  — 
Oristoforo  Allori,  the  Virgin  in  Glory, 
surrounded  by  female  saints  and  holy 
women :  one  is  a  repetition,  or  nearly  so, 
of  his  celebrated  Judith  in  the  Pitti  pa- 
lace.— Venturi  Salimbeni,  the  Celestial 
Hierarchy. — Lomi,  six  large  paintings 
in  the  style  of  Allori. — Passignano,  a 
fine,  though  injured,  picture  of  the 
Triumph  of  the  Martyrs. — Oignaroli 
(1706-1772),  two  large  pictures  of  le- 
gendary histories. — Vanm  (1565-1610), 
Angels  with  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar,  Doctors  of  the  Church  be- 
low. A  painting  called  the  Madonna 
delV  Organo,  the  object  of  much  de- 
votion, is  kept  under  lock  and  key, 
and  cannot  be  seen  without  special 
permission.  It  is  a  Greek  painting, 
and  was  venerated  at  Pisa  before  the 
year  1224,  and  may  possibly  be  as  old 
as  the  first  foundation  of  the  present 
building.  In  the  rt. -hand,  transept  is 
the  rich  chapel  of  St.  Banieri,  the  Pro- 
tector of  Pisa,  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Ugolino  da  Siena,  who  has  sculp- 
tured some  of  the  bas-reliefs.  The 
statues  of  the  Madonna  crowned,  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  Almighty,  are  by 
F.  Mosca ;  the  mosaics  by  Gaddo 
Gaddi.  In  the  urn  of  serpentine,  on 
a  column  of  red  granite  near  the  altar, 
are  enclosed  the  bones  of  St.  Banieri. 

The  Duomo  was  once  very  rich  in 
tombs ;   but  some  were  destroyed  by 


the  fire,  others  have  been  removed 
to  the  Campo  Santo,  Of  the  more 
ancient,  there  remains  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Binuccini  (died  1582),  by  Tacca 
— the  figure  of  our  Lord  is,  like  all 
Tacca*  s  works,  an  excellent  casting ; — 
and  of  Archbishop  Giuliano  de'  Medicis 
(died  1660). — Amongst  the  modern 
works,  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Francesco 
d'Elci,  erected  in  1742,  the  work  of 
Vacea  of  Carrara,  is  respectable. — The 
white  marble  vases  for  holy  water  are 
elegant.  Upon  one  is  a  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  after  the  designs  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  executed  under 
his  inspection  by  one  of  his  pupils. 

The  large  bronze  lamp  suspended  at 
the  end  of  the  nave,  and  of  fine  work- 
manship, is  said  to  be  by  Tacca  or 
Vicenzo  Possenti.  According  to  the 
well-known  story,  the  swinging  or  oscil- 
lation of  this  lamp  suggested  to  Galileo 
the  theory  of  the  pendulum. 

The  extraordinary  Campanile,  or 
bell-tower,  more  usually  called  the 
"  Leaning  Tower,"  was  begun  in  Aug. 
1174.  The  architects  were  Bonanno 
of  Pisa,  and  John  of  Innsbruck.  It 
is  celebrated  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  overhanging  the  perpendicular  up- 
wards of  13  ft-,  a  peculiarity  observable 
in  the  Asinelli  and  Garisenda  towers 
at  Bologna,  and  many  others  in  Italy, 
but  in  none  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
in  this.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  defect  has  arisen  from  an  imperfect 
foundation,  and  that  the  failure  exhi- 
bited itself  before  the  tower  had  been 
carried  to  one-half  of  its  height ;  be- 
cause, on  one  side  at  a  certain  elevation 
the  columns  are  higher  than  on  the 
other ;  thus  showing  an  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  the  builders  to  bring  back 
the  upper  part  to  as  vertical  a  direction 
as  was  practicable.  The  walls  too  are 
strengthened  with  iron  bars.  In  con- 
sequence, the  materials  adhere  firmly 
together ;  and,  as  the  courses  of  stone 
cannot  slide  one  on  another,  the  tower 
does  not  fall,  because  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity still  remains  within  its  base.  The 
tower  is  cylindrical,  53  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  179  ft.  high.  It  con- 
sists of  eight  tiers  or  stories  of  columns, 
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each  of  which  supports  semicircular 
arches,  the  whole  forming  as  many 
open  galleries  round  the  tower.  The 
eighth  story  was  added  by  Tomaso 
Ptsano  about  1350. 

There  are  some  ornaments  in  the 
basement,  in  which  the  arches  are 
solid;  mosaics,  and  a  few  sculptures 
of  the  14th  centy.  An  inscription  also 
has  been  added,  commemorating  experi- 
ments of  Galileo  made  here  an  the  fall 
of  bodies,  the  origin  of  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  gravitation :  it  was  put  up  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Italian  Savans  at  Pisa  in  1839. 

The  ascent  of  the  campanile  is  by 
294  steps,  and  is  very  easy.  On  the 
summit  are  seven  bells,  so  arranged 
that  the  heavier  metal  is  on  the  side 
where  its  weight  counteracts  the  lean- 
ing of  the  building.  These  bells,  of 
which  the  largest  weighs  upwards  of 
12,000  lbs.,  are  remarkably  sonorous 
and  harmonious.  The  best  toned  is 
called  the  Pasquareccia  ;  it  was  this 
bell  which  was  tolled  when  criminals 
were  taken  to  execution.  It  was  cast 
in  1262,  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  devices  of 
Pisa.  The  bell-founders  of  this  city 
enjoyed  great  reputation.  The  pano- 
rama from  the  summit  of  the  cam- 
panile is  interesting.  The  city  and 
the  surrounding  plain  are  seen  in  their 
full  extent, — the  Mediterranean,  Leg- 
horn with  its  lighthouse  and  ship- 
ping, the  hill  of  Monte  Nero  be- 
yond it,  studded  with  its  white  villas, 
and  the  island  of  Gforgona  in  the 
distant  horizon,  and,  in  fine  weather, 
even  that  of  Corsica.  In  other  direc- 
tions, the  fine  hills  of  the  Lucca  fron- 
tier, the  Pisan  group,  which  shut  out 
Pisa  from  Lucca,  and  which  is  only 
separated  from  the  Apennines  by  the 
gorge  of  Bipafratta,  through  which 
the  Serchio  flows  towards  the  sea.  At 
the  foot  of  these  hills  may  be  seen  the 
baths  of  San  Giuliano,  and  the  Certosa, 
and  farther  N.  the  rugged  peaks  of  the 
Alpi  Apuani. 

The  Baptistery.  Dioiisalvi  com- 
menced, in  1153,  the  baptistery  of 
Pisa,  but   did  not    complete  it.      It 


remained  unfinished  for  a  number  of 
years,  from  a  deficiency  of  funds.  At 
length  the  citizens  of  Pisa  levied  a  rate 
for  the  purpose.  On  one  side  of  thepilas  - 
ters  on  the  N.  side  is  an  inscription, 
stating  that  it  was  founded  in  1253 ;  and 
on  the  S.  side  another  in  the  character 
of  the  period,—"  A.D.  1278,  JEDIFI- 
CATA  PUIT  DE  NOVO ;"  and  this 
is  considered  as  indicating  that  the 
work  was  resumed  in  1278.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  date  of  a 
monument  of  an  operarius,  or  builder, 
within  the  fabric,  that  it  was  not  com- 
pleted before  the  14th  century ;  all 
which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
finials  and  ornaments  in  the  pointed 
style,  which  appear  in  the  upper  part* 
of  this  building.  It  is  99  ft.  in  dia- 
meter within  the  walls,  which  are  8  ft. 
6  in.  thick.  The  covering  is  a  double 
brick  dome,  the  inner  one  conical,  the 
outer  hemispherical.  The  former  is  a 
frustum  of  a  pyramid  of  12  sides.  Its 
upper  extremity  forms  a  polygon,  show- 
ing 12  marble  ribs  on  the  exterior, 
covered  by  a  small  parabolic  cupola.  The 
outer  vault  terminates  above,  at  the  base 
of  the  small  cupola,  which  stands  like 
a  lantern  over  the  aperture.  From  the 
pavement  the  height  of  the  cupola  is 
102  ft.  The  principal  entrance,  facing 
the  E.  and  the  Duoino,  is  by  a  decorated 
doorway,  from  the  sill  of  which  the 
general  pavement  is  sunk  three  steps 
round  the  building,  the  space  between 
the  steps  and  the  wall  having  been 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
persons  assembled  to  view  the  cere" 
mony  of  baptism.  An  aisle  or  corridor 
is  continued  round  its  inner  circum- 
ference, being  formed  by  8  composite 
columns  with  varied  capitals,  and  4 
piers,  the  former  of  granite  from  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  on  which  rest  arches, 
which  support  an  upper  gallery ;  and 
above  these  arches  are  12  piers  built  of 
alternate  courses  of  white  and  black 
marble,  bearing  the  others  which  sup- 
port the  dome.  On  the  exterior  are 
two  orders  of  Corinthian  columns,  the 
lower  one  being  engaged  in  the  wall, 
as  pilasters,  which  support  semicircular 
arches.  In  the  upper  order  the  columns 
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are  more  numerous,  inasmuch  as  each 
arch  below  has  two  columns  above  it. 
Over  every  two  arches  of  the  upper 
order  is  a  pointed  pediment,  separated 
by  a  pinnacle  from  the  adjoining  ones, 
and  above  the  pediments  a  horizontal 
cornice  encircles  the  building.  Above 
«  the  second  story  a  division  in  the  com- 
partments occurs,  which  embraces  three 
of  the  lower  arches;  the  separation 
being  effected  by  triangular  piers 
crowned  by  pinnacles.  Between  these 
piers  semicircular -headed  small  win- 
dows are  introduced,  over  each  of 
which  is  a  small  circular  window,  and 
thereover  sharp  pediments.  Above 
these  springs  the  convex  surface  of  the 
dome,  divided  by  12  truncated  ribs 
ornamented  with  crockets.  Between 
these  ribs  are  a  species  of  dormer  win- 
dows, one  between  every  two  ribs, 
ornamented  with  columns,  and  sur- 
mounted each  by  three  small  pointed 
pediments.  The  total  height  is  about 
179  ft.  The  cupola  is  covered  with 
lead  and  tiles  on  the  sea  side  to  pre- 
vent corrosion.  The  repairs  which  were 
begun  in  1845  are  now  completed.  The 
principal  sculptures  of  the  exterior  are 
on  the  eastern  doorway.  They  represent 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
together  with  three  larger  statues.  The 
columns  are  all  elaborately  worked.  The 
30  Gothic  pediments  above  each  contain 
imagery.  Within,  the  pavement  before 
the  altar  is  in  mosaic  and  opus  Alex- 
andrinum.  Other  parts  of  the  pave- 
ment are  formed  by  slab-tombs,  with 
figures  in  relief,  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  In  the  centre  of  the  building 
is  the  octagonal  font,  about  14  ft.  in 
diameter.  At  the  alternate  Bides  are 
4  small  conical  basins,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  when  baptism 
by  immersion  was  practised.  The  lower 
mouldings  of  the  font,  itself  of  white 
marble,  are  of  brocatello.  The  ornamental 
rosettes  are  carved  in  the  marble,  and 
surrounded  with  mosaic-work.  The 
altar  and  the  enclosure  around  are  all 
decorated  in  the  same  style,  with  rosettes 
in  relief.  The  great  ornament,  however, 
of  this  building  is  the  pergamo,  or 
pulpit,  by  Nicolo  Pisano.    This  work, 


erected  in  1206,  was  so  much  prixed, 
that  it  was  placed  under  the  special 
guardianship  of  the  law ;  and  during 
the  holy  week  the  Podetta  was  sworn 
to  send  one  of  his  officers,  with  a  proper 
guard,  to  preserve  it  from  injury.  It 
is  of  an  hexagonal  form,  resting  upon 
7  pillars,  of  various  materials:  five  are 
of  granite,  each  of  different  kinds — one 
of  brocatello,  and  one  of  Pisan  marble. 
These  columns  stand  alternately  on  the 
ground  and  upon  crouching  lions,  and 
the  central  pillar  upon  crouching 
human  figures,  griffins,  and  lions. 
These  are  imitated  from  similar  sup- 
porters in  Lombard  buildings.  The 
i  arches  are  circular,  but  in  each  is  a 
j  Gothic  trefoil ;  figures  are  placed  in 
the  spandrils  of  the  arches,  and  the 
mouldings  are,  with  slight  variations, 
taken  from  Roman  architecture.  The 
bas-reliefs  are  the  following: — 1.  The 
Nativity.  2.  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.  *  3.  The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple.  4.  The  Crucifixion.  5.  The 
Last  Judgment ;  a  very  extraordinary 
production.  Underneath  are  the  lines 
recording  the  date  and  the  name  of  the 
artist.  The  sixth  side  is  occupied  by  the 
doorway.  There  are  two  marble  desks'; 
one  for  reading  the  Gospel,  another 
lower  down  for  the  Epistle.  The  first, 
projecting  from  the  side  of  the  pulpit, 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  and  sup- 
ported by  an  eagle ;  the  second,  rising 
from  the  staircase,  rests  upon  a  bracket 
column  of  brocatello ;  the  seats  round 
the  font  in  handsome  modern  intarsia- 
work,  by  a  Pisan  artist. 

The  Campo  Santo.  This  celebrated 
cemetery,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  every  similar  place  of  interment 
in  Italy,  was  founded  by  Archbishop 
Ubaldo  (1188-1200).  The  prelate, 
retreating  from  Palestine,  whence  he 
was  expelled  by  Saladin,  found  some 
compensation  for  his  defeat  by  re- 
turning with  his  53  vessels  laden 
with  earth  from  Mount  Calvary.  This 
earth  was  said  to  reduce  to  dust 
within  24  hours  dead  bodies  buried  in 
it.  He  deposited  it  in  ground  which 
he  purchased ;  but  the  present  struc- 
ture, enclosing  it,  was  not  begun  until 
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1278,  by  Giovanni  Pisano.  The  tracery 
of  the  arches  is  Gothic,  and  much 
speculation  was  occasioned  by  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  coeval  with  the 
arcade;  but  it  is  in  fact  of  the  later 
half  of  the  15th  century,  haying  been 
completed  in  1463;  and  it  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  have  introduced 
stained  glass.  Over  one  of  the  two 
entrance  doors  is  a  tabernacle  in 
marble,  with  6  statues  by  Qiov.  di 
Pisa.  The  dimensions  of  the  building 
within  are — length,  415  ft.  6  in. ;  width, 
137  ft.  10  in. ;  from  the  pavement  to 
the  roof  of  the  corridors,  46  ft. ;  width, 
34  ft.  6  in. 

The  collection  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments is  interesting.  The  greater 
number,  however,  do  not  belong  to  the 
place,  having  been  brought  from  the 
Duomo  and  other  churches  in  the 
Fisan  territory.  The  Pisans  began 
collecting  at  an  early  period,  not  merely 
for  curiosity,  but  for  use;  interring 
their  departed  friends  in  the  sarcophagi 
of  pagan  times.  The  Campo  Santo 
was  already  a  museum  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  It 
owes  its  present  rich  collection  to  the 
exertions  of  the  late  CavaUere  Lasinio, 
who  was  justly  appointed  Conservatore 
of  the  edifice  which  he  rescued  from 
destruction,  and  illustrated  by  his  en- 
gravings. 

Of  the  sarcophagi  appropriated  by 
the  Pisans,  the  finest  in  point  of  work- 
manship, as  well  as  the  most  interest- 
ing as  a  monument  of  history,  is  that 
which  contains  the  body  of  the  Coun- 
tess Beatrice,  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Countess  Matilda.  It  stands  near  the 
middle  of  the  N.  cloister,  and  has  this 
inscription  beneath  it: — 

"  Qvamvia  peccatrix  sum  Domna  vocata  Beatrix 
In  tumulo  miasa  jaceo  qua  Comkiata." 

A.D.  MLXXVI. 

The  bas-relief,  whioh  was  much 
studied  by  Nicola  Pisano,  represents 
Phaedra  and  Hippolitus.  It  is  not  of 
a  more  ancient  date  than  the  age  of 
the  Antonines. 

Several  "Roman  sarcophagi  are  nearly 
one    pattern,    the    front    covered 


with  a  curved  fluting  ;  the  flutings 
closing  upon  a  tablet  in  the  centre, 
with  figures  at  the  angles.  They 
have  generally,  with  more  or  less 
alteration,  been  adapted  as  mediaeval 
sepulchres:  sometimes •  armorial  bear- 
ings are  inserted  in  the  ancient  wreaths 
or  tablets,  or  inscriptions  in  Gothic  * 
capitals  running  along  the  mouldings 
or  amidst  the  imagery.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  following : — Aldobrando 
del  Bondo  lies  in  a  sarcophagus,  on 
which  is  sculptured  Hercules  and 
Omphale.  That  borrowed  by  the  noble 
family  of  the  Porcari  displays  beautiful 
foliage  only.  Cupid  and  Psyche  twice 
repeated,  river  gods,  and  Ganymede, 
cover  the  marble  which  contained  the 
bones  of  Gallo  Ognelli,  a  magistrate 
of  the  republic.  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion  are  sculptured  on  the  sarco- 
phagus which  once  contained  the 
bodies  of  Gherardo  del  Canfera,  Paula 
his  wife,  and  Francesco  his  son ;  whilst 
Beato  della  Pace  rested  in  a  tomb  orna- 
mented by  a  Victory  or  Fame.  Some- 
times the  more  prominent  sculptures 
have  been  recut  or  altered  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  :  one  example,  amongst  many, 
may  be  seen  in  a  tomb  bearing  the  in- 
scription, "  Biduinus  fecit."  There  are 
some  curious  specimens  of  the  work  of 
the  early  Christians :  thus  the  type  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  is  frequently  found 
upon  them,  as  in  the  frescoes  and  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  Roman  catacombs. 

The  statue  erected  by  the  Pisans 
as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  I.,  and  originally 
placed  over  a  doorway  of  the  Duomo, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  his  four 
councillors,  as  they  are  called,  may  be 
seen  in  the  N.  corridor  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation.  The  details 
of  the  costume  are  curious.  Another 
imperial  monument,  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  VII.,  or  of  Luxem- 
bourg (died  1312),  in  the  W.  corridor, 
contrasts  singularly,  from  its  elaborate- 
ness, with  the  simplicity  of  that  of  the 
Suabian  Emperor.  Henry  was  the  great 
protector  of  the  Pisans,  and  equally  the 
enemy  of  Florence.  The  Italians  main- 
tain that  he  died  a  natural  death ;  the 
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Germans,  that  a  Dominican  friar 
poisoned  him  in  administering  the 
sacrament  at  Buonconvento. 

A  statue  of  Hercules,  with  a  lioness 
at  his  feet  and  a  cub  in  his  hand, 
is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  ancient 
Fisans  from  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
It  is  square,  and  exhibits  rather  a 
peculiar  style.  Other  authorities  ascribe 
this  ancient  statue  to  a  Pisan  artist  of 
the  16th  centy. 

Two  inscriptions  inserted  in  the 
walls,  containing  decrees  of  the  colony 
of  Pisa  in  memory  of  Lucius  and  Caius, 
the  sons  of  Augustus,  and  decreeing  a 
public  mourning  for  them,  are  interest- 
ing, as  illustrating  the  municipal  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  Empire.  Near  them 
is  a  cenotaph,  discovered  in  1595,  in 
the  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  and  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Lucius  Caesar,  but  on 
doubtful  authority. 

A  Roman  bas-relief  of  the  Lower 
Empire  was  supposed  by  popular  tra- 
dition to  represent  the  delivery  of 
Migliarino,  a  village  near  Pisa,  from 
a  serpent  which  infested  the  woods 
around.  The  people  consulted  Nino 
Orlandi,  the  sculptor;  and  he,  by 
means  of  an  iron  cage  or  trap,  con- 
structed with  wonderful  art,  captured 
the  beast,  and  brought  him  into  the 
city.  The  cage  is,  in  fact,  the  usual 
Roman  plaustrum,  drawn  by  oxen ; 
but  the  load  is,  though  entirely  unlike 
a  serpent,  yet  a  strange  nondescript,  and 
the  compartment  in  the  centre  is  sur- 
rounded by  four  semisaurian  monsters. 

Numerous  relics  of  the  14th  centy. 
are  interesting.  The  sepulchre  of 
Count  Bonifazio  della  Gherardesca,  and 
his  family,  is  amongst  the  most  worthy 
of  notice ;  it  was  removed  from  the  sup- 
pressed church  of  San  Francesco ;  but 
it  has  lost  many  of  the  statues  which 
adorned  it  where  it  originally  stood. 

Some  valuable  fragments  from  the 
Duomo  and  its  adjoining  appendages 
are  here ;  e.  g.  a  triplet,  apparently  re- 
presenting theological  virtues,  part  of 
the  ancient  pulpit,  by  Nicolo  Pisano. 
The  outline  of  the  bodies  and  limbs  is 
seen  beneath  an  ample  drapery,  with 
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graceful  effect.  Four  bas-reliefs  from 
the  spandrils  of  the  arches  of  the  same 
pulpit  represent  prophets.  A  beautiful 
fragment  by  Giovanni  Pisano,  repre- 
senting the  Seven  Sciences,  small  female 
figures  in  alto-rilievo.  There  is  Gram- 
mar, with  a  child  on  each  knee  sucking 
her  breasts,  and  Philosophy,  crowned  as 
the  Queen  of  the  Sciences.  The  statue 
of  Justice  on  this  pedestal  is  also  by 
G.  Pisano.  A  small  statue  of  St.  Peter, 
described  by  Yasari  as  in  his  time 
standing  upon  one  of  the  vases  for 
holy  water  in  the  baptistery  ;  good. 
The  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  by 
Rimualdo  Pisano,  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  present  more  gorgeous  one. 
Several  capitals,  dislodged  during  the 
repairs  of  the  Duomo  and  the  Cam- 
panile, enable  the  observer  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  original  style  of  these 
buildings.  An  altar-screen,  by  Tomaso 
Pisano,  shows  a  profusion  of  labour : 
the  Virgin  is  in  the  centre  compart- 
ment, six  saints  on  either  side.  It  is 
remarkable  for  simplicity  united  to  a 
profusion  of  ornament. 

There  are  perhaps  300  other  speci- 
mens of  sculpture  here  j  but  we  can 
only  notice  a  few.  The  celebrated 
Bronze  Griffon,  which  stood  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  Duomo.  It  is  the  work 
of  Arabic  artists,  and  inscribed  with 
Cufic  characters,  but  once  supposed  to 
be  Egyptian  or  Etruscan.  Though  Ara- 
bian, it  is  as  clearly  not  Mahometan, 
and  it  is  most  probably  an  idol  or  a 
talisman  belonging  to  the  Druses,  or 
some  other  of  the  tribes  who  even 
still  secretly  reject  the  doctrines  of  the 
Koran.  The  portion  of  the  chains  of 
the  port  of  Pisa  taken  by  the  Genoese 
in  1362,  and  by  them  given  to  the 
Florentines,  and  for  so  long  a  period 
suspended  over  the  doors  of  the  bap- 
tistery in  Florence  ;  they  were  restored 
to  the  Pisans  in  1848,  and  are  now 
hung  up  in  the  W.  ambulatory  over 
the  tomb  of  Henry  of  Luxembourg,  as 
a  "pegno  e  segnacolo  di  un  era  novella," 
as  the  inscription  beneath  informs  us, 
as  well  as  those  which  hung  on  tha 
Porta  Vacca  at  Genoa,  still  more  re- 
cently restored. 
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The  Ambulatory  is  payed  with  slab 
tombs,  said  to  be  600  in  number,  of  the 
Pisan  families  who  had  the  right  of  in- 
terment here.  They  are  mostly  in  low 
relief,  much  worn  by  the  feet  of  genera- 
tions who  have  trodden  them ;  and 
are  interesting  as  specimens  of  cos- 
tume of  different  classes  of  citizens, 
doctors,  knights,  merchants,  bishops, 
abbots.  The  dates  of  these  figures  are 
generally  between  1400  and  1500.  The 
other  tombs  in  the  Campo  Santo  that 
may  be  particularised  as  fine  examples 
are — the  monument  of  Antonio  di  San 
Pietro,  a  celebrated  civilian,  1428;  of 
Bishop  Ricci,  1418 ;  and  of  Philip 
Desco,  the  urn  of  the  finest  style  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  of  the  school  of  B. 
da  Settignano,  or  Rossellini.  Burials 
rarely  take  place  here  now. 

Amongst  the  more  modern  monu- 
ments the  following  are  deserving  of 
notice :  —  To    Vacca   Berlinghien,    a 
distinguished  surgeon   of   Pisa,   with 
a    bas-relief    from     the     history    of 
Tobias,   by    Thorwaldsen,     to    the  1. 
of    one     of    the    western    entrance. 
The  monuments  of  Pignotti,  the  his- 
torian of  Tuscany  ;  of  Algarotti,  erected 
by  Frederick  the  Great ;  of  Francesco 
Brunacci,  by  Bartolini,  raised  by  his 
widow,  who  is  represented  as  an  "  in- 
consolabile."    Near  the  monument  of 
Henry  of  Luxembourg  has  been  re- 
cently placed  a  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  the  citizens  of  Pisa  who  were  killed 
during  the  Lombard  campaign  in  1848, 
bearing  the  following  simple  inscrip- 
'on  j — "  Andarono  alia  G-uerra  da  Pisa, 
irirono  per  V  Italia,"  followed  by  the 


names  of  the  deceased,  amongst  whom 
was  Professor  Pilla,  the  eminent  geo- 
logist, killed  at  Curtatone. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
frescoes  on  the  walls ;  but,  owing  to  the 
space  which  even  this  will  occupy,  we 
must  refer  the  visitor  to  Kugler's  Hand- 
book of  Painting  for  critical  remarks. 

About  the  time  when  the  structure 
was  completed  Giotto  had  just  finished 
a  painting  of  St.  Francis  receiving  the 
stigmata  from  which  he  acquired  great 
credit.  It  was  placed  in  the  church  of 
St.  Francis,  which  then  was  one  of  the 
most  favourite  places  of  devotion  in 
Pisa ;  and  the  citizens,  little  as  they 
loved  Florence,  yet  did  not  reject  the 
advantage  which  they  could  derive  from 
the  skill  of  a  citizen  of  the  rival  city. 
He  began  his  works  with  six  paintings 
from  the  history  of  Job,  forming  the 
commencement  of  this  interesting  series 
of  early  fresco-paintings. 

It  is  but  recently  that  travellers 
have  described  the  paintings  of  the 
Campo  Santo  otherwise  than  in  terms 
of  dispraise :  and  until  Lasinio  called 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  to 
the  preservation  of  these  valuable 
works  of  early  art,  they  were  not 
merely  neglected,  but  exposed  to  inten- 
tional injury.  Some  of  the  paintings 
of  Giotto  were  destroyed,  to  make 
room  for  the  tasteless  monument  of  Al- 
garotti. All  are  more  or  less  spoiled  by 
damp.  Damp  sea-air,  damp  walls,  and 
an  "  intonaco"  or  plaster,  which,  pro- 
bably from  the  nature  of  the  lime  em- 
ployed, appears  to  have  been  peculiarly 
absorbent  of  humidity,  have  all  contri- 
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buted  to  the  decay.  Hence  the  colours 
are  generally  faded ;  some  of  the  paint- 
ings have  almost  entirely  scaled  off 
from  the  wall,  and  others  in  large  por- 
tions. When  the  "  intonaco  "  has  been 
thus  removed,  the  design  is  often  seen 
drawn  upon  the  wall  in  a  red  outline. 

The  subjects  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  series  are  found  in  that  version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  which  was  read  in 
the  monastic  paraphrases.  The  rest 
are  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

We  shall  describe  the  paintings  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand,  although 
not  strictly  that  in  which  they  were 
executed:  it  is  that  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Lassinio  in  his  great  work 
on  the  "Campo  Santo  (Pitture  a  Fresco 
del  Campo  Santo  di  Pisa,  fol.  1812) ; 
their  positions  are  marked  by  figures 
in  a  (  ),  and  correspond  to  the  Nob.  on 
the  annexed  plan. 

With  few  exceptions,  they  are  in  two 
ranges,  one  above  and  the  other  below. 

Of  the  first  series  (on  the  eastern 
wall)  the  authorship  is  much  contested, 
some  attributing  the  paintings  to  Buf- 
fdlmacco,  and  others  to  Bistro  da  Or- 
vieto,  about  1339.  The  two  first,  how- 
ever, appear  to  belong  with  certainty 
to  the  former. 

The  Crucifixion  (1)  ;  much  damaged, 
and  portions  are  by  other  and  inferior 
hands.  The  group  representing  the 
fainting  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Angels 
surrounding  the  Saviour,  are  the  best 
preserved. 

The  Resurrection  and  the  Ascen- 
sion (2) ;  retouched.  These  two  sub- 
jects are  amongst  the  most  doubtful  of 
the  series ;  they  are  near  the  S.E.  corner 
of  the  Campo  Santo.  (The  four  on  the 
N.  wall  are  with  more  reason  attri- 
buted to  Buffalmacco.) 

We  now  pass  to  the  series  by  Andrea 
and  Bernardo  Orgagna,  near  the  an- 
gle of  the  S.  corridor,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
entrance,  including  T7ie  Last  Judgment 
and  The  Infernal  Regions. 

The  subjects  of  these  paintings  are 
represented  by  the  same  artists  in  the 
Strozzi  Chapel  in  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella; but  there  are  many  differences 
in  the  conception  as  well  as  in  the 
treatment  of  the  details.    1.  The  Last 


Judgment  (3)  is  wholly  by  Andrea,  well 
preserved,  and  full  of  strong  and 
strange  expression.  The  two  great 
masses  of  the  blessed  and  the  con- 
demned are  divided  by  the  ministering 
archangels.  In  both  are  seen  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  several  ranks  and 
orders  of  men, — the  first  receiving  the 
invitation  to  join  the  Lord  with  joy, 
the  latter  listening  to  their  condemna- 
tion with  horror,  shame,  and  despair. 
There  are  here  some  touches  of  the 
satirical  spirit  observable  in  Santa 
Maria  Novella:  kings,  queens,  and 
monks  are  amongst  the  damned  ;  and 
a  Franciscan  friar,  who  had  risen 
amongst  the  good,  is  stopped  by  the 
archangel,  and  carried  to  the  other 
side ;  and  one,  in  the  ahito  civile  of 
Florence,  who  has  risen  on  the  side  of 
the  condemned,  is  led  to  the  side  of  the 
blessed.  The  angels  dividing  the  two 
companies  are  good.  St.  Michael,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  cross  on  his  cuirass,  is 
one  of  the  three  archangels  executing 
vengeance.  "King  Solomon  is  represented 
as  rising  exactly  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  and  apparently  uncertain  as 
to  where  he  should  place  himself.  An 
archangel  in  the  centre  holds  the  sen- 
tences "Come  ye  blessed"  and  "  De- 
part from  me  "  in  either  hand ;  beneath 
are  the  angels  sounding  the  trumpets  ; 
and  in  front  a  third,  clothed  in  a 
long  garment,  and  half  concealing  his 
countenance.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  figure  represents  the  guardian 
angel  grieving  at  the  loss  of  so  many 
who  had  been  committed  to  his  charge. 
Higher  still  are  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

The  Inferno. — This  was  executed  by 
Bernardo  after  the  designs  of  Andrea  ; 
and  the  lower  portions  having  scaled 
off,  they  were  repainted  by  Solazzano 
in  1530. 

The  Triumph  of  Death,  by  Andrea 
Orgagna  (4). — This  has  been  considered 
as  one  undivided  composition ;  but  it 
seems  rather  a  series  of  allegories  bear- 
ing upon  the  theme  of  the  destiny  of 
mankind ;  quaint  and  almost  uncouth. 
The  subject  on  the  1.  of  the  spectator 
was  suggested  by  the  once  popular  h 
gend  of  the  three  kings,  who,  hun" 
in  a  forest,  were  conducted  to 
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open  tombs,  in  which  they  beheld  the 
ghastly  corpses  from  which  they  were 
to  receive  the  warning  calling  them,  to 
repentance.  Orgagna  has  represented 
the  bodies  in  three  stages  of  decay ; 
and  the  three  leaders  of  the  proud 
cavalcade  equally  display  three  grada- 
tions of  sentiment — light  unconcern, 
earnest  reflection,  and  contemptuous 
disgust.  It  is  said  by  Vasari  that  the 
second  is  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  V.,  or  the  Bavarian ;  and  the 
third  of  TJguccione  della  Faggiuola, 
the  Signore  of  Pisa.  In  the  second 
great  compartment  on  the  rt.,  the  De- 
stroying Angel,  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  bat's  wings,  is  about  to  level  with 
a  scythe  a  joyous  party  of  youths 
and  damsels,  exhibiting  what  we  may 
suppose  the  cream  of  Florentine  fashion. 
On  the  other  side  are  the  wretched, 
the  blind  and  maimed,  the  diseased, 
imploring  Death,  but  in  vain,  to  relieve 
them  from  their  miseries  in  these  verses, 
inscribed  beneath  them  : — 

"  Da  che  prosperitade  ci  ha  lasciatl : 
O  taorte,  medicina  il*  ogni  pena, 
Deh !  vieni  a  dame  ormai  1'  ultima  cena." 

The  man  holding  a  falcon  is  supposed 
to  be  Castruccio,  the  Lord  of  Lucca, 
and  the  female  near  him  Dealta,  the 
wife  of  Filippo  Tedici,  who  betrayed 
Pistoia  to  Castruccio  in  1322  (see  p. 
31).  Below  are  those  whom  Death 
has  smitten, — the  rich  and  powerful, 
knights,  sovereigns,  and  prelates,  old 
and  young;  the  departing  souls,  re- 
presented as  new-born  babes,  seized  by 
angels  or  demons  as  they  issue  witn 
the  last  breath  of  the  departed.  In 
one  of  these  Orgagna  has  effectively  de- 
picted the  horror  of  the  soul  at  finding 
itself  in  the  grasp  of  a  demon.  The 
sky  above  is  filled  with  angels  and 
demons  bearing  off  the  souls  to  bliss 
or  punishment :  the  group  of  an  angel 
and  a  demon,  pulling  an  unfortunate 
fat  friar  by  the  legs  and  arms,  to  obtain 
possession  of  him,  shows  with  what 
liberty  artists  were  allowed  to  deal 
with  the  religious  orders  in  the  14th 
century.  In  other  parts  the  demons  are 
bearing  off  their  prey  to  a  volcano,  pro- 
bably Mount  Etna,  which,  according 
to  the  legends,  was  considered  as  the 


entrance  of  the  infernal  regions.  In 
the  last  portion,  to  the  rt.  of  the  pic- 
ture, is  a  subject  which  has  no  appa- 
rent connection  with  the  rest,  unless  it 
be  supposed  to  designate  the  blessing 
attendant  on  retirement  from  the  world. 
It  represents  aged  recluses,  one  tending 
his  goat,  and  another  gathering  fruit. 
Vasari  bestows  high  praise  on  these 
figures. 

The  Saint*  of  the  Desert,  by  Pietro 
Laurati  (4) .  — This  compartment  is  filled 
with  groups,  representing  the  labours 
and  conversation  of  these  anchorites, 
as  well  as  their  temptations.  One  is 
lodged  in  a  tree ;  another  recluse  is 
receiving  food  through  the  window  of 
the  cell  in  which  he  is  immured ;  some 
busily  employed  in  basket  -  making. 
Sturdy  demons  are  assaulting  and 
scourging  St.  Anthony.  Panutius  is 
resisting  the  temptation  of  a  fair  fiend, 
by  putting  his  hands  into  the  flame. 
St.  Hilarion  expelling  the  dragon  which 
infested  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia: 
Hilarion  advances  in  calm  confidence, 
whilst  his  companion  is  about  to  retreat 
in  terror.  The  groups  are  jotted  Over 
the  wall,  as  in  a  Chinese  paper-hanging. 

Simone  Memmi  (died  1344),  the 
painter  of  Laura  and  friend  of  Petrarch 
(see  Floebnce,  Sta.  Maria  Novella), 
when  first  called  to  assist  in  adorning 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  began  near 
the  easternmost  entrance  by  the — 1. 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  over  the  door. 
There  is  beauty  in  the  movement  of  the 
angels  and  the  solemn  modesty  of  the 
principal  figure ;  and  the  picture  is  still 
in  good  preservation,  and  tolerably 
free  from  restorations.  The  series 
illustrates  the  life  of  St.  Kanieri,  who 
was  held  in  great  veneration  in  Pisa, 
his  native  town.  They  are  painted 
in  six  compartments — the  three  up- 
permost are  by  Memmi  only,  the 
others  by  Antonio  Veneziano,  who  died 
in  1384. 

St.  Ranierfs  Call  (5).— The  first  in 
the  series,  by  Memmi,  represents  the 
saint's  sudden  call  from  a  life  of  worldly 
vanity.  He  is  represented  as  leaving 
off  playing  upon  the  cembalo,  while  the 
gay  assemblage  of  damsels  are  still 
dancing.      The  graceful  female  figures 
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are  evidently  portraits  ;  they  accurately 
represent  the  costume  of  the  age,  and, 
with  the  surrounding  architecture,  bring 
the  scenes  of  the  Decameron  before  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator,  The  moment 
chosen  is  when  one  of  the  damsels  ad- 
dresses Ranieri  with  the  words,  "  Wilt 
thou  not  follow  this  angel  ?"  pointing 
to  Fra'  Alberto  Leccapecore,  a  man  of 
holy  life,  who  was  then  passing  along 
the  way.  Ranieri  obeys  the  word,  and 
follows  Alberto  to  the  church  of  St. 
Vitus;  and  here  several  passages  are 
again  accumulated,  amongst  others  the 
restoration  of  his  sight,  which  he  had 
lost  by  weeping  for  his  sins,  The 
greater  portion  has  been  retouched. 

St.  Ranieri  embarks  upon  a  Galleon 
for  the  Holy  Land  (6). — It  is  not 
easy,  however,  to  make  out  what  is  the 
subject  of  this  picture.  It  seems  to  be 
St.  Ranieri  returning  in  a  Pisan  vessel, 
bringing  the  relics  of  some  saint.    And 

St.  Ranieri  as  a  Pilgrim  (7). — Three 
passages  are  united  in  the  next  paint- 
ing. In  the  centre,  Ranieri  receives 
the  schiavina,  or  robe  of  a  hermit,  the 
single  garment  which  he  wore.  The 
Virgin  enthroned,  the  crescent  moon 
beneath  her  feet,  a  star  upon  her  rt, 
shoulder  (the  first  of  these  symbols 
being  an  emblem  of  the  immaculate 
conception),  receives  his  vow.  This 
portion  is  much  damaged.  Two  grace? 
ful  female  saints  have  fortunately  nearly 
escaped  injury. 

3.  The  Demon  disturbing  him  in  the 
Choir,  and  retreating  discomfited,  clos- 
ing his  ears ;  and  RanierVs  Distribution 
of  Alms  after  his  return  from  Palestine. 

The  Saint's  Embarkation  (7)  and  re- 
turn to  Pisa  (it  has  nearly  perished)  ; 
and  the  legend  of  St.  Ranieri  rendering 
visible  to  the  Fraudulent  Innkeeper  the 
demon,  in  the  shape  of  a  winged  tiger? 
cat,  sitting  upon  the  cask  of  wine. 
The  delinquent  was  wont  to  dilute  the 
noble  liquor  which  he  sold,  and  St.  Ra- 
nieri first  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  deny 
the  fact,  by  pouring  some  of  the  article 
into  the  fold  of  his  sohiavina,  when 
the  wine  passed  through  and  the  water 
remained  behind. 

The    Death   and    Funeral    of   St. 


Ranieri  (8).— This  is  in  two  compart- 
ments, and  is  exceedingly  damaged. 

Lastly,  The  Miracles  of  St.  Ranieri 
worked  after  his  Death  (9),  almost 
wholly  gone ;  the  chief  and  best  figure 
was  that  of  the  mother  invoking  the 
saint  on  behalf  of  her  dying  child, 

Six  compartments  were  painted  by 
Spinello  Aretino ;  the  three  lower  are 
entirely  defaced.  These  were  considered 
by  Vasari,  who  saw  them  in  a  more 
perfect  state  (though  even  in  his  time 
they  were  not  free  from  injury),  as 
the  best  specimens  of  the  colouring 
and  design  of  this  artist, 

The  three  which  remain  are  subjects 
from  the  life  of  St.  Ephesus. 

1.  The  first  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments,— the  saint  before  the  Pre- 
fect of  Sardinia,  much  injured}  and  the 
apparition  of  our  Iiord  commanding 
St.  Ephesus  to  desist  from  persecuting 
the  Christians.  ■, 

St.  Ephesus  fighting  against  the 
Pagans  in  Sardinia  (10). — This,  like 
the  preceding,  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, and  is  mfortunately  also 
much  injured.  Here  is  represented 
the  second  apparition  of  our  I/ord  to 
the  saint :  a  winged  horseman,  with  a 
cross  on  his  breast,  is  presenting  tp 
him  a  spear,  or  long  staff.  The  same 
figure  is  afterwards  seen  engaged  in 
the  battle;  St,  Ephesus  is  kneeling  to 
this  figure,  The  circumstance  of  this 
event  taking  place  in  an  island  is  repre- 
sented by  the  sea  winding  at  the  bottom. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Ephesus  (12). — In 
the  centre  is  a  strange  and  unpleasing 
representation  of  the  saint  in  the  fiery 
furnace.  The  most  commendable  part 
of  the  design  is  the  consternation  of 
the  bystanders  at  the  flam.es  coming 
out  against  themselves, 

Of  the  paintings  executed  by  Giotto, 
A.D.  1296-1298,  which  comprehended 
the  principal  subjects  of  the  life  of  Job, 
three  remain  in  part. 

The  first  of  the  three  forming  the 
upper  series,  the  subject  of  which  is  Job 
feeding  the  poor,  and  feasting  with  his 
friends,  has  several  outlines  and  heads 
which  remain,  and  are  ve*y  graoeful. . 

The  Temptation  of  Job   (13).— *~ 
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usual  in  compositions  of  this  date,aseries 
of  subjects  is  included  in  one  painting. 
The  first  portion  shows  the  tempting 
demon  pleading  before  the  Almighty. 
Beneath,  faintly  indicated,  is  a  wide 
perspective  of  the  sea,  with  islands. 
The  centre  is  formed  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Sabeans,  the  bat-winged  demon 
soaring  above,  and  bearing  the  aveng- 
ing sword.  The  whole  is  much  in- 
jured; and  the  third  passage  in  this 
compartment  is,  in  particular,  so  much 
defaced,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out 
the  subject.  It  seems  to  have  repre- 
sented the  destruction  of  the  house 
where  the  sons  of  Job  were  feasting. 

Job  visited  by  his  Friends  (14). — Two 
subjects  are  included  in  this  picture : 
the  conversation  of  Job  with  his  friends, 
and  the  Mends  of  Job  receiving  their 
rebuke  from  the  Lord.  "  It  is  singular 
that  Elihu  is  absent  from  the  whole 
composition." — R.  The  background  is 
formed  almost  entirely  of  architecture. 
To  the  rt.  of  Algarotti's  monument 
there  still  remains  the  figure  of  Job 
receiving  in  pray€r  the  news  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. These  paintings  of  Giotto 
obtained  so  much  celebrity  when  exe- 
cuted as  to  induce  Benedict  XI.  to 
call  the  artist  to  Rome,  when  he  painted 
the  celebrated  Navicella  in  the  old  ba- 
silica of  St.  Peter's. 

Forming  a  continuation  of  the  Bib- 
lical Histories  by  Buffalmacco  on  the 
E.  wall  are  four  remarkable  subjects 
at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  N.  wall  (3' 
4'5'6'). 

The  Universe  (S'). — A  curious  allego- 
rical representation  of  the  Creation,  re- 
presenting our  Lord  holding  the  sphere 
of  the  universe,  delineated  according 
to  the  cosmology  of  the  middle  ages  : 
the  earth  in  the  centre  surrounded  by 
the  elementary  and  planetary  spheres, 
the  empyrean  and  other  heavens,  and 
the  celestial  hierarchies,  the  names  in 
Gothic  characters.  The  same  idea  is 
adopted  in  the  fine  painting  by  Luini 
in  the  Litta  palace  at  Milan  (p.  205). 
In  the  lower  corners  are  the  two  great 
doctors,  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  A  short  descriptive  and  de- 
votional poem  is  inscribed  below. 


The  Creation  {AT). — The  creation  of 
man  and  of  woman ;  the  temptation ;  the 
expulsion  from  Paradise,  and  the  state 
of  labour  subsequent  and  consequent. 

The  Death  of  Abel  (5').— The  two 
sacrifices,  the  death  of  Abel,  and  Cain 
killed,  according  to  the  tradition,  in  a 
thicket,  by  Lamerh. 

Noah  and  the  Deluge  (6')  .—The  build- 
ing of  the  ark,  the  return  of  the  dove, 
and  the  sacrifice  after  the  deluge.  The 
curiosity  of  the  females,  leaning  upon 
the  open  timbers  of  the  ark  and  con- 
templating the  work,  is  rendered  with 
nature  and  simplicity. 

These  frescoes  are  surrounded  by 
elegant  borders  in  which  is  introduced 
the  portrait  (according  to  Vasari)  of 
Buffalmacco  himself.  It  is  in  that 
which  divides  the  Abel  and  Cain  from 
the  Deluge. 

The  Series  of  Biblical  Histories, 
hy  Buffalmacco  or  Pietro  di  Orvieto, 
was  continued  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli  on 
the  N.  wall.  They  are  the  finest,  and 
also  by  far  the  most  extensive,  occu- 
pying the  greater  portion  of  the  N. 
wall ;  Vasari  calls  the  work  "  opera  ter- 
ribilissima  e  da  metter  paura  a  una 
legione  di  pittori ;"  and  they  employed 
the  painter  16  years,  from  1469  to 
1485.     We  begin  with— 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Vine,  and  the 
Drunkenness  of  Noah  (18). — One  good 
group  consists  of  a  female  receiving  a 
heavy  basket  of  grapes  from  the  gatherer 
of  the  fruit,  standing  on  a  ladder  above. 
In  the  rt. -hand  corner  is  the  well-known 
figure  of  a  female  pretending  to  cover 
her  face  with  her  hand,  but  slily  peeping 
through  her  fingers,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  common  saying  at  Pisa, "  Come 
la  Vergognosa  del  Campo  Santo." 

The  Curse  of  Cham  (19).— The  prin- 
cipal group  consists  of  the  patriarch,  his 
wife,  and  the  object  of  the  malediction. 

The  Building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
(20). — The  architecture  and  costume 
show  Florence  in  Gozzoli's  time.  It 
contains  several  portraits.  In  one 
group  are  seen  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
Pater  Patriae,  his  son  Pietro,  and  his 
grandsons  Lorenzo  and  GHuliano.  Po- 
Utian  is  represented  (wearing  a  beretta), 
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and  several  other  eminent  personages 
of  the  period. 

Abraham  and  Lot  in  Egypt  (21)* — A 
crowded  and  rich  composition,  in  which 
the  history  of  the  patriarchs  is  repre- 
sented, from  the  first  strife  between 
their  herdsmen  and  the  going  forth  of 
Abraham. 

Abraham  victorious  (22). — The  scene 
is  in  the  same  rich  and  formal  land- 
scape. The  two  principal  subjects  are 
— tne  rescue  of  Lot  by  Abraham,  and 
the  offering  of  bread  and  wine  by  Mel- 
chisedec,  which  occupy  the  rt.  and  the 
1.  of  the  picture.  The  battle  group  is 
executed  with  spirit. 

Abraham  and  Hagar  (23). — This  pic- 
ture consists  of  many  spririted  groups, 
but  they  appear  disproportioned  with 
respect  to  each  other.  It  is  also  much 
damaged  in  parts.  In  the  portion  re- 
presenting Hagar  as  given  up  to  Sarah 
the  artist  has  introduced  a  portion  of  a 
city,  with  a  fine  group  in  the  dress  of  his 
time,  evidently  portraits,  though  now 
unknown.  A  remarkable  group  is  that 
of  Sarah  chastising  Hagar,  who  is  after- 
wards seen  at  a  distance  in  the  desert, 
accosted  by  the  angel.  The  whole  scene 
is  alive  with  birds  and  beasts,  oddly 
disposed  among  the  figures. 

Abraham  and  the  Worshippers  of  Be- 
las  (24). — This  subject  is  taken  from  the 
Rabbinical  traditions  so  widely  adopted 
in  the  middle  ages.  One  passage  re- 
presents Abraham  as  rescued  from  the 
fiery  pile  into  which  he  had  been  cast 
for  refusing  to  worship  the  idol  of 
Belus,  whilst  Nachor  his  brother,  who 
complied,  is  consumed.  In  the  back- 
ground are  persons  struggling  and  fight- 
ing, supposed  to  be  allegorical  of  the 
crimes  produced  by  bad  government. 

Destruction  of  Sodom,  and  Escape  of 
Lot  (26). — Lot  and  his  family  are  placed 
upon  a  projecting  cliff,  by  which  they 
are  brought  nearer  to  the  spectator 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  condemned 
city,  who  fill  the  remainder  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  whose  prevailing  feeling  seems 
that  of  utter  despair. 

Sacrifice  of  Isaac  (25). — This  event 
is  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the 
picture,  which  includes  many  other  pas- 


sages. Quite  in  front  is  a  very  natural 
group  of  the  preparation  for  the 
journey.  The  composition  is  divided 
in  the  most  formal  manner  by  a  round- 
topped  tree  exactly  in  the  centre.  The 
rt.-hand  side  of  the  picture  is  crowded 
with  groups — the  strife  of  Isaac  and 
Ishmael,  the  Bending  forth  of  Hagar, 
the  appearance  of  the  angel  to  her  in 
the  desert,  and  the  preparation  for  the 
journey  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  As  in 
some  of  the  preceding  paintings,  Be- 
nozzo  has  introduced  a  rich  edifice. 

The  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Bebekah 
(26). — On  the  1.,  under  a  splendid 
loggia,  is  Abraham  sending  forth  Elea- 
zar.  Here  again,  if  the  figure  of  the 
patriarch  were  abstracted,  we  have  an 
exact  representation  of  the  contempo- 
rary life  of  the  artist.  In  the  central 
subject  of  the  Meeting  at  the  Well, 
the  female  figures,  with  pitchers  on 
their  heads,  are  very  graceful.  The 
third  division  exhibits  the  Espousals 
and  the  Bridal  Feast. 

Birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau  (27).— Two 
passages  were  included  in  this  splendid 
composition,  one  of  them,  the  counsel- 
ling of  Jacob  by  his  mother,  is  de- 
stroyed. On  the  L  is  the  birth  of  the 
twins.  The  nurse  of  Jacob  is  exulting 
in  the  beauty  of  her  nursling  over  his 
brother.  Beneath  a  triumphal  arch 
Esau  is  seen  yielding  his  birthright  to 
Jacob.  In  front  of  a  palazzo,  which, 
receding  in  perspective,  fills  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rt.  field  of  the  picture,  are 
subjects  of  the  benediction  of  Isaac, 
and  the  return  of  Esau  from  the  chace. 

Jacob,  from  his  Departure  to  his  Es- 
pousals with  Rachel  (28) . — A  succession 
of  groups,  containing  some  of  the  most 
graceful  compositions  of  the  artist. 
Peculiarly  beautiful  in  this  respect  are 
the  dancers  assembled  at  the  bridal 
festival  in  the  centre. 

Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Esau — Dinah 
(29). — In  the  foreground  are  intro- 
duced, very  prominently,  three  groups 
of  contemporary  portraits.  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici  is  easily  recognised.  The 
other  groups  are  spread  over  the  fields, 
of  which  the  background  is  even  more 
than  usually  rich  in  landscape  and  archi- 
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tecture.  Much  of  the  fresco  has  fallen  off, 
and  it  has  been  repainted  in  other  parts. 

The  Infancy  and  first  Miracle  of 
Moses  (30). — In  this  composition  the 
architecture  holds  a  most  prominent 
place.  Many  of  the  incidents  are 
taken  from  the  Apocryphal  traditions. 
In  the  first  group  the  infant  Moses  is 
seen  taking  the  crown  from  the  head 
of  Pharaoh,  and  casting  it  on  the 
ground.  Pharaoh's  daughter  looks  on 
with  a  smile  of  approval.  In  the  centre 
compartment  is  another  of  these  inci- 
dents ;  the  infant  stretching  forth  his 
hand  on  the  burning  coals,  having  pre- 
viously rejected  the  fruit  which  had 
been  offered  him.  Pharaoh*s  daughter 
is  astonished  at  the  result  of  the  ordeal. 
Two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  who 
are  her  companions  in  this  and  the 
preceding  group,  are  evidently  por- 
traits. In  the  last  division  on  the  rt.  of 
the  spectator  is  the  changing  of  the  rod 
into  a  serpent  or  dragon.  The  nearest 
attendant  shrinks  away  in  fright. 

Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (35). — In 
the  background  is  a  wonderful  spread 
of  landscape,  in  many  parts  extremely 
injured,  and  in  others  retouched.  The 
best  portion,  though  the  least  conspi- 
cuous, is  that  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
with  the  people  of  Israel,  returning 
thanks  for  their  deliverance. 

The  Giving  of  the  Law  to  Moses  (36.) 
almost  entirely  obliterated.  The  prin- 
cipal groups  are  collected  at  either 
extremity  of  the  picture,  between  which 
the  view  opens  upon  Mount  Sinai. 

Aaron* s  Rod  and  the  Brazen  Ser- 
pent (38). — On  the  1.  of  the  picture 
is  the  examination  of  the  rods  of  the 
different  tribes.  In  the  centre  com- 
partment is  the  tabernacle.  Beyond 
is  Moses,  presenting  the  budding  rod 
to  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  first  group.  Lastly,  is  the 
elevation  of  the  brazen  serpent,  here 
represented  as  a  winged  dragon.  This 
picture  also  has  suffered  much  from 
time,  and  more  from  restorers. 

The  Life  of  Joseph  (39),  from  his 

departure  from  his  father's  house  to 

deliverance   from  prison.       Here 

uhe  groups  representing  the  pas- 


sages included  in  this  portion  of  sacred 
history  are  jotted  over  the  field,  often 
interfering  with  one  another.  Thus, 
the  casting  of  Joseph  into  the  well,  and 
the  displaying  of  his  garment  to  his 
father,  are  without  any  separation 
whatever.  In  the  latter  group  many 
of  the  female  figures  have  much  grace 
and  beauty. 

Continuation  of  the  Life  of  Joseph 
(37). — In  the  centre,  in  a  species  of 
triple  Gothic  portico,  opening  into  a 
long  perspective  of  aisles,  and  at  either 
extremity  of  the  picture,  are  the  angles 
of  splendid  palaces,  supported  by  co- 
lumns and  arches,  closing  the  scene, 
while  various  edifices  are  seen  in  the 
background,  amongst  others,  a  cathe- 
dral, in  which  the  leading  lines  of 
Florence  and  Pisa  are  blended.  The 
three  main  subjects  are,  Pharaoh  de- 
claring his  dream  to  the  magicians, 
the  appointment  of  Joseph  as  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  and  his  discovering  himself 
to  liis  brothers.  Amongst  the  best 
portions  is  the  group  of  the  Magi- 
cians, or  Wise  Men,  in  somewhat  per- 
plexed consultation.  Many  of  the 
countenances  are  evidently  portraits. 
Beneath  these  frescoes,  near  the  door 
of  the  chapel,  is  an  inscription  over  the 
tomb  of  Benozzo  (died  1478). 

The  Fall  of  Jericho,  and  the  Death 
of  Goliath  (41). — Parts  of  one  very 
long  painting,  of  which  the  centre  por- 
tion is  entirely  gone,  and  the  remainder 
much  damaged.  In  the  second,  the 
oonoeption  of  Goliath  is  coarse  and 
bad ;  David  is  better. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (42). 
—  This  picture,  over  the  door  of 
the  "  Capella  dei  Tutti  Santi,"  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  speci- 
men piece  which  Benozzo  produced 
when  first  engaged  by  the  Pisans  to 
undertake  this  work;  but  this  tradi- 
tion is  now  discredited.  A  numerous 
oavalcade  is  seen  following  the  three 
kings,  amongst  which  may  be  disco- 
vered the  real,  or  supposed  portrait  of 
Benozzo,  a  young  man  with  a  cap  or 
hood  on  his  head,  the  last  figure  on 
the  rt.  hand  of  the  painting. 

Besides  the  frescoes  which  we  have 
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enumerated,  there  are  some  other  an- 
cient fragments.  The  eastern  and 
western  walls  are  decorated  with  paint- 
ings executed  in  the  17th  century  by 
Ghirlanda  of  Carrara,  Gu$dotUt  and 
Rondinosi — the  history  of  Judith  and 
Esther,  *  Belshazzar's  Feast,  and  the 
history  of  King  Osias.  They  have  little 
merit. 

The  Capella  Maggiore  was  added  in 
1594.  It  contains  two  pictures  by  Oi- 
unta  da  Pisa,  of  the  Crucifixion,  one  of 
winch  bears  the  date  1238 ;  and  a  good 
St.  Jerome  by  Aurelio  Lomi  over  the 
altar. 

The  Capella  degli  Ammanati,  ori- 
ginally of  the  14th  century.  Here  are 
deposited  several  fragments  by  GHotto, 
of  which  the  principal  are  7  heads 
brought  from  the  Carmine  ch.  at  Flo? 
rence,  and  which  are  curious,  as  being 
authenticated  by  Yasari's  descriptions. 

The  Campo  Santo  is  kept  shut,  but 
will  be  opened  by  the  custode,  who 
attends  for  about  six  hours  in  the  day : 
he  lives  close  by  j  a  fee  of  one  paul  for 
each  person  is  amply  sufficient,  and  less 
in  proportion  when  there  is  a  party; 
the  keeper  being  paid  by  the  academy. 
No  drawings  of  any  kind  can  be  made 
in  it  without  the  permission  of  the  Con- 
servator© ;  but  this  is  readily  granted. 
The  Conservatore  lives  near  the  Piazza, 
not  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Campo 
Santo. 

Chtjbches, 

Sta.  Caterina,  once  attached  to  a 
Dominican  monastery,  built  by  Gugli- 
elmo  Agnelli^  is  a  Gothic  adaptation 
of  the  Duomo,  tier  above  tier.  It  was 
completed  about  1253.  It  has  no 
aisles,  nothing  that  can  interrupt  the 
sound.  The  borders  of  heads  round 
the  windows  are  curious.  The  marbles 
of  the  front,  fretted  by  small  trefoil 
arches  above,  are  the  gift  of  the  Qua- 
landi  family.  This  church  was  the 
first  settlement  of  the  Dominicans  in 
this  city:  they  were  brought  here  by 
Uguccione  Sardi,  who  himself  took  the 
habit  of  the  order.  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas resided  for  some  time  in  this  con- 
vent, and  the  pulpit  from  whioh  he 


preached  is  yet  preserved.    On  the  1.* 
hand  side  of  the  door,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  nave,  is  the  monument  of  Simonu 
Saltarelli,  Bishop  of  Parma,  and  after* 
wards  Archbishop  of  Pisa  (died  1342). 
It  is  composed  of  an  altar  tomb  with 
bas-reliefs;    the  canopy  above  is  sup- 
ported by  ill-shaped  arches;    it  has 
marble  draperies,  which  angels  draw 
back,  exhibiting  the  effigy  below,  which 
is  hardly  to  be  seen  in  the  darkness. 
It  is  fine,  though  cut  on  the  outside 
only  for  effect.    Above  this  rises  a  tall, 
disproportionate,  and  inelegant  taber- 
nacle, under  which  is  an  indifferent  copy 
of  the  Madonna  of  Nino  in  Sta.  Maria 
della  Spina.      The    bas-reliefs    below 
have  character  and  expression,  hut  the 
rest  is  of  rude  and  clumsy  workman- 
ship.   On  the  l.-hand  side  of  the  nave, 
halfway  up,  is  a  curious  picture  by 
Francesco  Traini,  a  pupil  of  Orgagna, 
Christ  from  his  lips  sends  rays  of  light 
to  the  heads  of  the  four  evangelists, 
from  whom  they  are  reflected  tq  the 
head  of  St.  Thomas,  who  then  illumir 
nates  numerous  auditors.    Below  are 
Arms,    with    several    followers,    and 
near  him  Plato  and  Aristotle.    The 
figures  of  the  Greek  philosophers  are 
the  finest.    Just  beyond  this  picture 
is  the  pulpit,  from  which  St.  Thomas, 
who  was  a  reader  in  this    convent, 
lectured  or  preached.      In  a   chapel 
on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar  is  a  painting 
attributed  to  Fra  Bariolommeo ;  it  has 
been  entirely  repainted,  and  is  good 
for  nothing,  and  two  interesting  statues 
by  Nino  Pisano,  called    'Faith  and 
Charity,'  but  the  subjects  are.  doubtful ; 
they  are  admirable  for  grace,  purity, 
and    animation,  and   remarkable    for 
bearing  evidence  of  the  rich  painting 
which  all  Nino's  work  seems  to  have 
undergone.    The  pupil  of  the  eye  has 
been  painted  dark,  the  inside  of  the 
dresses  blue,  and  their  fringes  as  well 
as  the  hair  have  been  gilt. 

The  Piazza  di  Santa  Oaterina,  an 
open  space  produced  by  the  demolition 
of  the  once  fine  church  and  convent 
of  San  Lorenzo,  has  no  architectural 
beauty  excepting  from  the  church  o* 
Sta.  Caterina,  which  has  been  spared.  " 
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the  centre  is  &  statue  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  I.  in  Boman  armour, 
by  Pampaloni,  raised  to  that  excellent 
sovereign  40  years  after  his  death. 

Santa  Chtara,  the  ch.  attached  to 
the  great  hospital  in  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  contains  a  curious  old  picture 
of  the  Madonna  with  4  Saints,  and  St. 
Mark  with  St.  Luke  above,  attributed 
to  Taddeo  Bartolo. 

Ch.  of  San  Francesco. — This,  like 
many  of  the  churches  belonging  to  the 
Franciscan  order,  consists  of  a  single 
nave.  The  vaulting  is  a  bold  span  of 
57£  ft.  The  lofty  campanile  is  half 
supported  by  two  large  consoles  spring- 
ing from  the  wall  of  the  church.  "  Chi 
the  roof  of  the  choir  are  some  interest- 
ing frescoes,  probably  by  Taddeo  Gaddi. 
The  cloisters  are  remarkable  for  the 
richness  of  the  foliage  within  their  en- 
closure, and  for  the  grace  of  their  co- 
lumns. The  chapel,  called  the  Capitolo 
di  S.  Bonaventura,  contains  good  fres- 
coes of  Niccola  di  Pietro,  painted 
in  1391."  They  are  interesting  in 
the  history  of  art,  as  showing  the 
transition  between  the  styles  of  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries.  The  eastern 
window  contains  some  good  painted 
glass.  A  chapel  painted  by  Taddeo 
Bartolo,  representing  the  history  of  the 
Virgin,  has  been  recently  discovered  in 
the  sacristy ;  the  frescoes  are  unfortu- 
nately much  injured.  The  cloisters, 
as  in  most  ctmvents  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  have  been  converted  into  a  general 
cemetery  from  an  early  period. 

San    Frediano,   founded     by    the 

family  of  Buzzaccherini  Sismondi  in 

1077,    and    of   which    a    portion   is 

probably  unaltered.     The  fine  ancient 

columns  may  have  been  taken  from 

§ome  Koman  building.    The  front  has 

some  curious   fragments  of  an  early 

date  j  a  Komanet que  frieze  with  what 

we    should  call  Runic    knots.      The 

church  is  imperfectly  lighted,  so  that 

the  paintings  cannot  be  well  seen ;  and 

none  are  ofanv  great  merit.    The  slab 

marking    the   place  of   interment  of 

-ivanni  Stefano  de*  Sismondi,  1427, 

ic  of  the  few  memorials  in  Pisa  of 

emcient  family. 

nta  Maria  ddla  Spina,  on  the  S. 


bank  of  the  Arno.     "  This  chapel  is 
an  architectural  gem,  and  at  the  time 
it  was  executed  was  considered  to  be  a 
mii^x»lft  of  art.    It  stands  on  the  aide 
of  the  Arno,  on  the  S.  bank,  and  was 
built  for  the  convenience  of  mariners, 
who,  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Pisa, 
repaired  to  this  chapel  before  they  set 
forth  on  their  voyage  to  implore  the 
protection  of  the  Virgin.    It  was  built 
twice.    The  first  edifice  was  begun  in 
the  year  1230,  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  Senate  and  of  a  noble  family  of  Pisa, 
the  Gualandi.    The  celebrated  sculptor, 
Giovanni  Pisano,  is  said  to  have  exe- 
cuted some  of  the  statues  with  which 
this  building  was  adorned,  and,  by  the 
talent  which  he  displayed  on  that  occa- 
sion, to  have  obtained  the  privilege  of 
giving  the  design  for  the  Campo  Santo. 
In  1323  the  Senate  of  Pisa  determined 
to  enlarge  this  chapel     At  that  time  it 
was  that  the  building  acquired  the  form 
and  exuberance  of  ornament  which  it 
at  present  exhibits.    It  appears  from 
successive  decrees  of  the  senate  that  the 
work  was  in  progress  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  14th  century.      In  this 
building,  though  its  general  style  is  that 
of  the  advanced  period,  round  forms 
still  make  their  appearance ;  but  in  all 
the  upper  part  the  pointed  style  is  em- 
ployed alone.    The  canopies  and  taber- 
nacles are  of  the  most  delicate  workman- 
ship.   The  statues  are  well  executed." 
G.  Knight.     The  whole  building  is  of 
white  marble.    On  the  £.  front  are  the 
statues  executed  by  Giovanni  Pisano, 
one   of   which,  according    to  Vasari, 
represents  the  portrait  of  his  father, 
Nicolo.    Within  are  some  very  inte- 
resting specimens  of  Pisan  sculpture. 
At  the  high  altar  the  Virgin  offering 
a  flower  to   the   Infant  Saviour,  and 
called  the  Madonna  del  More.    This 
exquisite  work,  attributed  to  Giovanni 
da  Pisay  appears  to  have  been  painted 
and    the  hair  gilt.    At   the  opposite 
end  of  the  oh,  is  another  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  by  Nino  or  UgoUno 
da  Pisa,  on  which  the  gilding  of  the 
hair  and  a  part  of  the  drapery  is  per- 
fectly fresh ;  by  some  this  group  has 
been  attributed  to  Nicolo  or  Giovanni, 
although  inferior  to  the  Madonna  del 
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Fiore.  The  statues  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Peter  are  probably  by  Ugolino ;  in  the 
latter  the  countenance  is  strongly 
marked,  and  said  to  be  the  portrait  of 
the  sculptor's  father,  Andrea  Pieano. 
The  best  painting  is  by  Sodoma — a  Ma- 
donna and  several  Saints.  "  It  is  a  very 
noble  picture,  and  has  much  sentiment 
and  feeling." — 22.  This  ch.,  originally 
called  Santa  Maria  del  Fonte,  derives 
its  present  name  from  a  thorn  of  our 
Saviour's  crown,  which  was  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land  by  a  merchant  of 
Pisa,  and  presented  to  it  by  his  de- 
scendants in  1333. 

In  the  oh.  of  San  Martino  two  fres- 
coes have  been  discovered ;  author  un- 
determined, perhaps  Spinello  Aretino. 

San  Matteo,  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  Lung'arno.  The  church,  which  is 
Italian  Gothic,  is  partly  altered.  Con- 
nected with  it  is  a  curious  convent, 
which  cannot  be  entered  without  spe- 
cial permission.  It  contains  a  fine 
cloister  of  pointed  arches.  There'  are 
some  good  paintings  in  the  interior  cha- 
pel of  the  nuns,  particularly  a  specimen 
oiAwrelio  Lomi,  the  Redeemer  glorified 
and  surrounded  by  Saints  and  Angels. 

San  Michele  in  Borgo,  near  the 
Ponte  di  Mezzo,  claims  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  a  heathen  temple.  The  crypt, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  show  ves- 
tiges of  its  pagan  origin,  is  of  the  I  lth 
centy.,  and  highly  remarkable.  It  was- 
painted  in  fresco,  of  which  some  small 
remains  may  yet  be  discerned ;  all  the 
figures  are  Christian  emblems ;  the 
cock  of  vigilance,  the  eagle  of  zeal, 
the  lion  of  fortitude,  and  so  on.  The 
facade  of  the  church  above  was  built  by 
Guglielmo  Agnelli,  a  pupil  of  Nicolo 
da  Pisa.  It  is  a  Gothicised  copy  of 
the  Duotno.  The  interior,  which  is  of 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  centy.,  is 
fine :  excepting  the  rows  of  granite 
columns,  all  the  rest  has  been  modern- 
ized. With  the  exception  of  a  Virgin 
and  Saints  by  JBattista  Lomi,  over  the 
high  altar,  which  is  tolerable,  and  an 
Ancona,  by  Lorenzo  Monaco,  in  the  2nd 
chapel  on  rt.,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Saints,  the  paintings  are  not  re- 
markable. 

San  Nicola,  founded  about  1000,  by 


Hugh  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  being  one 
of  the  seven  Benedictine  abbeys  which 
he  endowed.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
altered  and  reconstructed.  The  cam- 
panile,  built  by  Nicolo  Pisano,  is 
curious  and  beautiful  ;  it  leans  a  little 
towards  the  N.  The  exterior  is  a  solid 
panelled  octagon  for  two  stories;  the 
third  is  an  open  loggia,  and  surmounted 
by  a  pyramid.  The  interior,  which 
presents  a  winding  staircase  supported 
by  marble  columns  and  arches,  exhibits 
singular  skill  and  contrivance.  This 
staircase  is  important  in  the  history  of 
art,  for,  according  to  Vasari,  it  afforded 
the  pattern  for  that  of  the  Belvedere  at 
the  Vatican  by  Bramante.  The  paint- 
ings are  of  an  inferior  character :  one 
only,  by  Aurelio  Lomi,  may  be  noticed. 
The  altars  are  rich  in  marbles,  particu- 
larly that  in  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna. 
This  ch.  is  connected  with  the  palaceof 
the  Grand  Duke  by  an  archway ;  it  was 
the  chapel  of  the  Court  during  its  resi- 
dence at  Pisa. 

San  Paolo  a  Mipa  oVArno,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Lung'arno,  on  the  S. 
of  the  river.  Its  architecture,  is  of  the 
12th  century;  for  it  appears  from  a 
Papal  bull,  dated  9th  February,  1115, 
that  service  was  then  performed  there, 
and  that  this  church,  together  with  the 
adjoining  monastery,  belonged  to  the 
monks  of  Vallombrosa.  The  facade  con- 
sists of  5  closed  arches,  2  circular  and 

2  pointed,  the  entrance  being  through 
the  central  one ;  over  these  arches  rise 

3  tiers  of  pillars  supporting  open 
galleries,  ending  in  a  gable.  The  in- 
terior is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  is  divided  into  a  nave  and 
two  side  aisles  by  columns  of  granite, 
with  marble  capitals,  of  varied  patterns, 
supporting  arches.  It  is  called  the 
Duomo  Vecchio,  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  present  cathedral  is,  in  fact,  a 
copy  of  San  Paolo  instead  of  being  the 
original.  The  ancient  paintings,  by 
Cimabue,  Buffalmacco,  Simone  Mem- 
mi,  and  other  old  masters,  which  once 
covered  the  interior,  have  nearly  all 
been  whitewashed  over;  2  only,  of  saints 
and  a  Madonna  and  Child,  attributed 
to  Buffalmacco,  have  been  uncovered 
and,  being  framed,  are  hung  up  as  - 
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tures.  On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  is  a 
memorial  to  Burgundius,  the  interpre- 
ter of  the  Pandects  in  the  12th  centy. 
The  sarcophagus  which  once  stood  be- 
neath it  is  now  outside  the  ch.,  near 
one  of  the  side  doors.  In  the  centre  of 
the  cloister  adjoining  the  church  is  a 
▼cry  interesting  and  picturesque  little 
heptagonal  building,  with  a  high  pointed 
roof,  not  unlike  that  in  the  cloister  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Westminster :  it  is  used 
as  a  chapel,  and  may  have  been  the 
baptistery  of  the  ancient  cathedral. 

San  SepolorOy  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Arno,  not  far  from  the  Ponte  di 
Mezzo,  is  a  curious  octagonal  church  of 
the  12th  centy.,  built  tor  the  Knights 
Templars,  by  JHotisalvi,  the  architect 
of  the  Baptistery,  who  has  left  his  name 
at  the  base  of  its  campanile.  The  ch., 
which  had  fallen  into  decay,  has  been 
recently  restored  by  the  ^ccademia  delle 
Belle  Arti. 

Ch.  of  San  Sisto.  The  feast  of 
St.  Sixtus  (6th  August)  was  a  for- 
tunate day  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
Pisa.  On  it  the  following  victories 
were  obtained:  in  1006  against  the 
Saracens  in  Calabria;  1063,  again 
against  the  same  enemies,  at  Palermo ; 
1070,  against  the  Genoese  ;  1089,  over 
the  Moors  in  Africa ;  1114,  the  sailing 
of  the  successful  expedition  against  the 
Balearic  Islands ;  and  1119,  over  the 
Genoese  of  Porto  Venere.  In  conse* 
quence  of  these  repeated  coincidences, 
the  citizens  erected  the  church  of  San 
Sisto,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude. 
The  Consiglio  Grande  of  the  Republic 
used  to  meet  in  this  church;  and 
throughout  all  the  changes  which  the 
country  has  sustained,  the  city  still 
retains  the  ad  vowson  orpatronage.  It 
was  begun  in  1089.  Tne  interior  is 
supported  by  ranges  of  fine  ancient 
columns  of  granite  and  cipollino ;  many 
are  fluted,  The  paintings  are  not  of 
much  merit;  affixed  to  the  walls,  on 
men  side  of  the  door,  are  two  goodbas- 
"oliefs  of  the  early  Pisan  school,  origin- 
V  forming  part  of  the  pulpit ;  and  in 
presbytery  a  monument  to  one  of 
Bonaparte  family,  who  was  pro* 

tor  of  medicine  at  Pisa  in  1744. 

3h.  of  San  Sttfano.    The  Conventual 

wroh  of  this  order  is  partly  from  the 


\  designs  of  Vatari,  and  was  begun  in 
'  1565  ;  but  the  interior  was  not  com- 
t  pleted  till  1594-96  ;  the  front  was 
added,  according  to  Milizia,  from  the 
designs  of  Buontalenti.  The  general 
effect  of  the  interior,  a  single  nave,  is 
impressive.  On  either  side  are  the 
Turkish  trophies  won  by  the  knights, 
— banners,  shields,  toughs  (or  horse- 
tails), scimitars,  poop  lanterns,  pic- 
turesquely arranged  against  the  walls ; 
and  which,  we  are  told,  were  taken  by 
the  Pisans  from  the  Saracens.  The  de- 
tails of  the  architecture  are  good  ;  but 
the  principal  decoration  of  the  building 
consists  in  the  paintings  of  the  ceiling, 
executed  by  the  best  artists  of  the 
later  period  of  the  Tuscan  school, 
and"  enclosed  in  richly  ornamented 
compartments.  They  represent  the 
following  subjects:  —  Oigoli,  the  In- 
stitution of  the  Order.  This  is  in- 
teresting from  the  number  of  good  and 
striking  portraits  which  it  contains. — 
Ligozzi,  the  Triumphant  Return  of  the 
Twelve  Galleys  of  the  Order  from  the 
Battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571,  in  which 
they  took  an  important  share.  Oris- 
tqforo  Alloriy  Mary  of  Medici  embark- 
ing for  France  in  1600  to  espouse  Henri 
Quatre.  The  richly  adorned  galley,  the 
"Capitana  di  San  Stefano,"  in  which 
the  princess  sailed,  forms  a  prominent 
object  in  the  composition. — Jacopo  da 
JSmpoli,  the  Naval  Victory  gained  by 
the  Galleys  of  the  Order  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago, 1607,  when  five  Turkish 
galleys  were  captured,  and  much  spoil 
gained..  —  Lfgozzi,  the  Attack  and 
Plundering  of  Prevesa  in  Albania, 
2nd  May,  1605. — Jacopo  da  JSmpoli, 
Assault  and  Capture  of  Bona  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  1607,  when,  amongst 
other  captives,  the  knights  carried  off 
1500  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

The  high  altar,  of  rich  coloured 
marbles  and  gilt  bronze,  is  splen- 
did, though  rather  overwrought.  It 
was  erected  by  Foggini  about  1700. 
The  specimens  of  porphyry  and  jasper 
are  peculiarly  fine.  In  the  centre  is 
St.  Stephen,  the  protector  of  the  order, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
protomartyr.  On  the  2nd  altar  on  1. 
is  a  Nativity  by  JBronzino,  with  the 
motto,  "  Quern  genuit   adoravit"    It 
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is  a  picture  of  very  great  celebrity,  lull 
of  figures  and  of  animation.  The 
Virgin,  in  conformity  with  the  motto, 
is  in  an  attitude  of  adoration.  The 
drawing,  as  in  all  good  specimens  of 
Bronzino,  has  much  of  the  character 
of  Michael  Angelo.  The  Miracle  of 
the  Loaves  and  Fishes  is  by  Lodovico 
Buti  (about  1590).  A  series  of  paint- 
ings by  Vasari  and  others  in  chiar'- 
oscuro  represent  the  principal  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  patron  saint.  They, 
as  well  as  another  Vasari,  the  Stoning 
of  the  Protomartyr,  are  not  pleasing. 
The  organs  of  this  church  are  reckoned 
amongst  the  finest  in  Italy, 

Pisa  has  not  extended  beyond  its 
ancient  boundaries.  The  old  wall 
which  surrounds  the  city  remains 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when 
defended  by  her  citizens  against  the 
forces  of  Florence.  The  Piazza  del 
Duomo  is  partly  bordered  by  this  wall, 
of  which  the  circuit  includes  much 
garden-ground ;  and  the  destruction  of 
many  convents  has  increased  the  void. 
These  outskirts  have  therefore  a  deso- 
late appearance ;  but  the  central  part  of 
Pisa  has  hardly  the  deserted  character 
which  hap  been  attributed  to  the  city ; 
and  the  Lung'amij  continuous  quays 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  are  cheerful. 

On  the  Festival  of  San  Ranieri 
the  banks  of  the  Amo  present  a  re- 
markable sight.  That  feast  is  cele- 
brated triennially  on  the  16th  and 
17th  of  June,  and  attracts  vast  crowds. 
The  last  took  place  in  1854.  On  the 
vigil  of  the  saint  (16th)  the  celebrated 
Luminara,  or  illumination,  takes  place 
— the  most  striking  spectacle  of  Pisa. 
The  whole  of  the  Lung*  Arno  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  illuminated  with 
thousands  of  lamps  during  nearly  the 
whole  night.  On  the  festival  (17th) 
a  splendid  service  in  honour  of  the 
saint  takes  place  in  the  Duomo,  fol- 
lowed by  the  exposition  of  his  relics, 
and  in  the  afternoon  there  are  boat- 
races  on  the  Arno.  During  both  days, 
the  museums,  Campo  Santo,  &c.,  are 
open  to  the  public. 

Three  bridges  cross  the  Arno.  That 
highest  up  the  river,  with  4  arches,  is 
called  the  Ponte  alia  Fortezza,  from 
the    Citta   Nuova>    which    was    built 


by  the  Florentines  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  15th  century,  and  destroyed  in 
the  17th,  having  stood  close  to  it. 
The  central  bridge,  with  3  arches, 
called  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo,  or  Ponte 
Vecchio,  from  its  being  the  earliest 
bridge,  was  erected  in  its  present  form 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  It 
was  preceded  by  a  bridge  with  a  single 
arch,  which  fell  1st  January,  1644, 
on  the  centering  being  removed.  It 
was  upon  the  Ponte  del  Mezzo  that 
the  celebrated  combat,  called  the  Maz- 
zagcttdo,  used  to  take  place,  which 
could  hardly  be  called  a  sham  fight, 
since  it  often  ended  in  loss  of  life  or 
limb.  The  contest  took  place  between 
the  North  and  the  South  sides  of  the 
1  city,  6  companies  of  80  on  each  side. 
The  last  fight  took  place  in  1807,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  it  never  will  be  re- 
peated. The  bridge  most  to  the  W., 
with  5  arches,  is  the  Ponte  a  Mare, 
built  in  1331,  and  restored  a  century 
later  by  Brunelleschi, 

Many  interesting  buildings  yet  adorn 
the  Lung' arno.  Near  both  ends  of  the 
Ponte  di  Mezzo  are  groups  of  imposing 
edifices.  The  links  of  a  chain  hanging 
over  the  aroh  of  the  principal  doorway, 
with  the  motto  Alia  Qiornata,  sculp- 
tured in  large  letters  on  the  architrave, 
distinguish  the  Palazzo  Lanfreducci, 
now  Ujypezzinghi.  All  that  is  known 
respecting  the  chain  is  that  the  church 
of  San  Biagio  alia  Catena,  of  which 
the  Lanfreduccis  were  the  patrons,  was 
demolished  to  make  room  for  the  palace. 
The  meaning  of  the  inscription  has  been 
lost.  The  design  of  this  fine  palace  is 
by  Cosimo  Pogliani,  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Michael  Angelo.  There  is  a 
small  collection  of  paintings  in  it ; 
amongst  them  a  good  Ghtido — Human 
Love  subdued  by  Love  Divine. 

The  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  now  Toe- 
eanelli,  on  the  Lung'arno,  above  the 
Ponte  di  Mezzo,  is  perhaps  more  cer- 
tainly by  Michael  Angelo;  the  mel- 
lowed tint  of  the  marble  adds  much  to 
the  effect  of  the  architecture.  It  was 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  Lord 
Byron  in  1822. 

Contrasting  with  these  two  ~ 
is  the  P.  Agostini,  situated  bet* 
Palazzo  Lanfreducci  and  the  I 
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Mezzo,  the  ground-floor  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Cafe*  dell'  TJsero  ; 
it  is  of  brick,  with  triple-headed  Gothic 
windows,  richly  ornamented  with  me- 
dallions and  foliage  in  terra-cotta  of  the 
15th  centy.  The  facade  is  in  the  style 
of  some  of  the  brick  edifices  of  Milan  of 
the  same  period. 

On  the  other,  or  S.  side  of  the  Ponte 
di  Mezzo,  are  the  Loggie  di  Banchi, 
erected  by  Buontalenti  at  the  expense 
of  Ferdinand  I.  (1605).  The  open 
arches  are  supported  by  pilasters  of 
rustic-work — a  style  much  in  favour 
with  the  Tuscan  architects.  These 
Loggie  di  Banchi  are  now  used  as  a 
corn-market,  and  stand  between  the 
Palazzo  del  Governo  and  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Gambacorti  family,  now 
the  Custom-house.  . 

The  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  in 
the  Via  S.  Frediano  (No.  972),  was 
founded  by  Napoleon  in  1812.  The 
establishment  was  placed  under  the  able 
direction  of  Lasinio.  In  addition  to 
schools  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
fine  arts,  it  contains  several  valuable 
paintings,  with  very  few  exceptions  of 
the  early  Fisan  and  Florentine  schools; 
they  are  temporarily  arranged  in  a  suite 
of  small  rooms,  and  under  so  bad  a 
light  as  to  be  seen  to  disadvantage ;  and 
as  there  is  no  catalogue,  or  names  affixed 
to  the  pictures,  the  visitor  is  obliged  to 
accept  the  names  given  by  the  custode. 

1st  Room. — Oiunta  da  Pisa,  a  Ma- 
donna and  Saints:  Cimabue,  a  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  several  small  histories 
of  the  Virgin  and  our  Saviour  around  : 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  a  Madonna  and 
Saints,  much  injured :  A.  Orgagna  : 
several  portions  of  a  large  Ancona,  re- 
presenting different  Saints ;  the  central 
portion  appears  to  have  been  lost :  Fra 
Filippo  Lvppi,  a  Madonna  and  4  Saints : 
Barnabe  da  Modena  and  Gera  da 
Pistoid,  2  Madonnas. 

2nd  Boom. — Giotto,  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  Marriage  with  St.  Catherine : 
Traini,  St.  Dominick  and  Saints :  Duccio, 
our  Saviour  with  St.  John  and  St. 
Benedict;  Ambrosius:  Ostensis  (1514), 
a  fine  Ancona  representing  Sta.  Eulalia 
and  Sta.  Orsola,  with  a  Predella  of  his- 
tories of  the  same  Saints. 


3rd  Boom. — Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Car- 
toon for  his  fresco  in  the  Campo  Santo, 
of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba ; 
very  beautiful:  CHotto,  a  good  Ma- 
donna :  Buffalmacco,  the  Baptism  of 
our  Lord,  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  and 
several  smaller  subjects ;  and  a  Cruci- 
fixion :  Giovanni  da  Pisa,  a  large  pic- 
ture in  5  compartments  ;  the  central 
one  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  by  G-iov. 
da  Pisa;  the  4  Saints  by  unknown 
artists  of  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
century :  Don  Lorenzo  Monaco,  a  good 
St.  James.  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
collection  are  an  Annunciation  by  Getto 
da  Pisa  (1381)  :  our  Saviour  holding 
the  Cross,  with  several  small  Saints,  by 
Simone  Memmi,  which  formed  portions 
of  a  large  altar-piece :  Oiunta  da  Pisa, 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Catherine : 
Deodato  Orlandi  (1301),  a  Madonna, 
with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul :  anda  portrait 
of  Dante,  attributed,  on  most  doubtful 
grounds,  to  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  The  collec- 
tion is  otherwise  of  interest,  as  exhibiting 
the  relation  which  Giunta  da  Pisa  bore 
to  Cimabue  and  Giotto.  Several  works 
of  the  former  are  of  higher  merit  here 
than  is  usually  attributed  to  them. 

The  Lung'arno  is  closed  on  the  *W. 
by  the  Torre  Guelfa,  which  forms  a 
beautiful  termination  of  the  view,  espe- 
cially in  the  evening  sun.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  prison,  and  is  generally  called 
the  Torre  dei  Sforzati.  It  was  intended 
for  the  defence  of  the  Ponte  a  Mare, 
the  bridge  close  to  it,  and  it  is  also  a 
part  of  the  arsenal,  in  which  some  other 
vestiges  of  the  buildings  of  the  age  of 
the  Republic  may  also  be  seen. 

The  Carovana,  or  Palazzo  Conven- 
tuale  of  the  order  of  S.  Stefano,  stands 
close  by  the  church  of  that  name, 
on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  degli  An- 
ziani.  The  architecture  of  the  present 
building  is  by  Vasari.  The  front 
is  decorated  with  arabesques  in  the 
peculiar  style  called  "graffito,"  exe- 
cuted by  Forzori,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Vasari.  They  are  produced 
by  scratching  off  the  white  coat 
which  has  been  laid  upon  a  black 
ground,  and  giving  the  middle  tints 
by  distemper.  They  are  now  nearly 
obliterated.   Busts  of  the  first  six  grand 
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dukes,  who  were  grand  masters  of  the 
order,  are  ranged  below  the  uppermost 
story.  The  bust  of  Cosimo  II.  is  by 
Pietro  Tacca,  the  scholar  of  John  of 
Bologna.  This  building  has  now  been 
converted  into  a  Normal  School  for 
the  education  of  teachers. 

The  fountain,  by  Francavilla,  though 
small,  displays  fancy  in  the  fish-mon- 
sters. By  Francavilla  also  is  the  fine 
statue  of  Cosimo  I.  as  grand  master  of 
the  order,  in  front  of  the  palace. 

The  Palazzo  del  Consiglio  delV  Or- 
dine,  opposite,  is  another  of  the  charac- 
teristic buildings  of  this  piazza.  It  is  of 
marble,  and  by  Francavilla.  The  great 
hall  is  painted  by  Salimbeni. 

The  Torre  delta  Fame,  rendered  so 
celebrated  by  Dante  for  Count  Ugolino 
della  Gherardesca's  torture,  stood 
nearly  on  the  spot  where  the  modern 
clock-tower  in  the  Piazza  dei  Cavalieri 
now  rises :  it  bore  its  poetical  name 
until  its  destruction  in  1655. 

The  Collegio  Puteano,  opposite  to 
the  Church  of  San  Stefano,  has  some 
faint  vestiges  of  good  frescoes.  The 
institution  was  founded  in  1605,  by 
Archbishop  del  Pozzo,  a  Piedmontese, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen  study- 
ing in  the  University.  Eight  young 
men  are  maintained  here  for  four  years. 

The  Duomo  group  and  the  Lung'arno 
form  two  of  the  principal  features  of 
Pisa.  The  Piazza  de*  Cavalieri  is  the 
third.  This  was  the  centre  of  ancient 
Pisa,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Republic 
was  the  Piazza  degli  Anziani,  the  Fo- 
rum of  the  Pisans  ;  but  when  Cosimo 
I.  established  his  order  of  St.  Stephen 
(1561),  he  granted  the  piazza,  with  its 
surrounding  buildings,  to  this  institu- 
tion of  pseudo-chivalry.  The  order  was 
framed  in  imitation  of  that  of  Malta. 
The  knights  bear  the  same  cross  as  to 
form,  but  gules  in  a  field  argent,  being 
Malta  counter-changed ;  and  in  like 
manner  they  performed  carovane,  or 
expeditions,  against  the  Turkish  in- 
fidels. This  aristocratic  institution 
was,  however,  unpopular  in  Tuscany. 
It  grated  against  the  ancient  feelings 
of  the  Commonwealth;  neither  did  it 
agree  with  the  commercial  spirit  of 
the  country,  which  drove  a  good  trade 


with  the  East,  and  did  not  at  all  ad- 
mire fighting  its  customers. 

The  University  of  Pisa.— Although 
the  study  of  law  flourished  at  Pisa  in 
the  12th  oenty.,  when  the  celebrated 
Burgundius  gave  lessons  on  juris- 
prudence, the  University  owes  its 
foundation  to  Bonifazio  della  Ghe- 
rardesca  during  his  rule  in  Pisa, 
1329  to  1341.  It  soon  enjoyed  great 
celebrity,  owing  to-  the  distinguished 
persons  who  filled  its  chairs.  It  is,  even 
at  this  day,  one  of  the  most  reputed 
seats  of  learning  in  Italy.  Until  within 
the  last  few  years  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment did  everything  in  its  power  to 
maintain  it  in  its  ancient  splendour,  by 
calling  to  it  the  best  professors  from 
every  part  of  the  peninsula ;  a  system 
adopted  in  Germany,  and  which  has  so 
much  contributed  to  the  fame  of  the 
universities  of  that  country ;  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  last  Grand 
Duke,  discontented  with  the  political 
feeling  of  some  of  its"  members,  and 
with  the  strenuous  opposition  dis- 
played by  the  townspeople  to  an  esta- 
blishment of  female  Jesuits  which  the 
Court  wished  to  found  here,  had  in  a 
great  measure  broken  it  up  by  transfer- 
ring the  faculties  of  law  and  philosophy 
to  Sienna:  the  consequence  has  been 
the  rapid  decline  of  this  once  cele- 
brated seat  of  learning.  The  Sapienza, 
as  the  edifice  of  the  university  is  called, 
is  a  conveniently  fitted-up  building, 
commenced  in  1493,  but  enlarged  in 
1543  by  Cosimo  III.  There  is  a  good 
marble  statue  of  Galileo  in  the  cortile, 
erected  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Scienziati  Italiani, 
which  took  place  at  Pisa  on  the  1st 
Oct.  1839.  There  are  only  three  fa- 
culties— medicine  and  surgery,  phy- 
sical sciences  and  mathematics,  and 
natural  sciences.  It  contained  on  an 
average  between  500  and  600  students 
before  the  late  removal  of  the  faculties 
of  law  and  philosophy ;  and  though 
this  number  may  not  appear  large,  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  greatly  depended 
upon  their  resort  to  it.  The  students 
scarcely  now  reach  300.  On  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Sapienza  is  the  library, 
containing  a  good  collection  of  prints  " 
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books,  for  the  use  of  the  students  j  and 
some  manuscripts,  among  which  is  the 
celebrated  Statuto  di  Pisa,  or  Laws  of 
the  State,  drawn  up  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  ill-fated  Conte  Ugolino 
delle  G-herardesca ;  it  has  been  lately 
published  by  Professor  Bonaini.  At- 
tached to  the  university,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  town,  are — 

The  Botanical  Garden,  or  Orto  Bo- 
tanico  (in  the  Via  Santa  Maria,  the 
wide  street  leading  from  the  Lung'arno 
to  the  Duomo),  contests  the  dignity 
of  antiquity  with  that  of  Padua. 
This  may  be  true  as  an  institution 
or  establishment,  for  the  plan  was 
directed  and  carried  into  execution 
by  Cosimo  II.,  in  the  year  1544,  on  a 
plot  of  ground  near  the  arsenal.  But 
that  garden  was  abandoned  in  1563, 
and  a  second  formed  on  the  other  side 
of  Pisa,  under  the  directions  of  the 
celebrated  Oesalpino ;  and  this  second 
garden  being  given  up  in  1595,  the 
present  one,  the  third,  was  finally 
made  by  Giuseppe  Benincasa.  With- 
out being  sumcientlv  rich  to  satisfy 
the  scientific  botanist,  it  is  a  very 
pleasing  spot  to  the  stranger,  ex- 
hibiting in  healthy  growth  many 
plants  and  trees  which,  amongst  us, 
are  seen  under  glass,  or  struggling 
against  the  damp,  cold,  and  darkness 
of  our  ungenial  skies  —  fine  palm- 
trees,  magnolias  60  or  70  ft.  in  height, 
the  Mespilus  japonica,  and  many 
varieties  of  the  oak.  The  sensitive 
mimosa  lives  all  the  year  in  the  open 
air ;  but  the  banana  requires  the  pro- 
tection of  a  conservatory.  To  the 
stranger  the  rich  vegetation  and  un^ 
stinted  growth  of  this  garden  compen* 
sates,  in  a  measure,  for  the  want  of  that 
arrangement  whioh  is  seen  in  similar 
institutions  at  home.  Close  to  the 
botanic  garden  is 

The  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale, 
established  in  1596,  by  Ferdinand  I, 
The  most  interesting  branches  are 
those  of  Tuscan  ornithology  and  geo- 
logy. It  has  been  much  enlarged  and 
enriched  of  late   years  by  the  exer- 

ns  of  Professors  Savi  and  Meneghini, 
is  now  the  richest  in  Italy.    The 


collection  of  rocks  and  fossil  organic 
remains  is  the  most  complete  and  best 
arranged  in  Italy ;  and  nowhere  will 
the  foreign  geologist  be  able  to  study 
the  physical  structure  of  the  peninsula 
so  well  as  in  this  museum :  the  geolo- 
gical portion  has  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure formed  by  Prof.  Meneghini. 

In  the  same  street,  nearly  opposite 
the  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale,  are  the 
chemical  laboratory  and  the  cabinet 
of  philosophical  instruments,  where  the 
lecturers  on  these  branches  of  science 
attached  to  the  university  have  their 
olasses.  Farther  on,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  is  the  medioal  school  in  the 
hospital  of  Santa  Chiara,  founded  in  the 
13th  oenty. ;  here  are  delivered  clinical 
lectures  on  different  branches  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  and  in  a  building  ad- 
joining are  a  well-arranged  pathological 
museum,  and  the  anatomical  theatre. 

Some  few  Roman  remains  are  still 
visible  at  Pisa,  Of  these,  the  most 
important  are  the  Ancient  Baths,  called 
the  Bagni  di  Nerone,  close  to  the 
Lucca  gate.  The  Sudatorium  remains 
entire,  and  in  the  form  of  an  octagon, 
surmounted  by  a  vault,  with  large 
niches  in  the  alternate  sides. 

The  remains  of  the  vestibule  of  a 
pagan  temple  may  be  traced  in  the 
suppressed  ohurch  of  Sta.  Felice,  now 
the  "  Archivio  del  Duomo."  Two 
fine  marble  capitals,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  exuberant  varieties  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  are  imbedded  in  the  outer 
wall  of  the  building.  They  consist  of 
figures  springing  out  of  a  single  row 
of  acanthus-leaves ;  Jove  holding  a 
sceptre  with  a  trophy  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  Victory  on  the  other ;  these  two 
latter  figures  taking  the  places  of  the 
Composite  volutes  :  on  the  other  capi- 
tal is  the  god  of  silence,  Harpocrates, 
between  two  Victories. 

Neighbourhood  of  Pisa. — The  Cos- 
cine,  or  dairy-farms,  belonging  to  the 
government,  are  about  3  m.  from  Pisa, 
outside  the  Porta  Nuova,  and  be- 
tween the  Maltraverso  canal  and  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Arno.  Upwards  of 
1500  cows  are  kept  here;  but  the 
camels    are    the  principal  curiosities. 
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There  are  about  200  of  them ;  they  do 
not  here  do  much  work.  Originally 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  pine  timber  to  the  Arno,  they 
haye  been  little  used  of  late  years.  2  m . 
beyond  the  Cascine  is  the  small  Fort  of 
Gombo,  round  which  are  some  houses 
frequented  by  bathers  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer.  The  drive  to  the  sea- 
shore is  yery  agreeable;  it  is  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  Cascine,  through 
the  pine  forest  that  extends  to  the 
Mediterranean,  where  in  autumn 
hundreds  of  peasants  may  be  seen 
gathering  the  seeds  from  the  cones  of 
these  gigantic  trees,  used  as  food. 

The  Certosa,  situated  in  the  Vallo 
di  Calci,  about  6  m.  to  the  E.  of  Pisa, 
is  a  yery  extensive  and  richly  decorated 
building  of  the  14th  century,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  church  and  cloister.  With 
a  view  of  preserving  so  splendid  an 
edifice,  Ferdinand  -III.  re-established 
the  Carthusians  in  it  in  1814.  Above 
the  Certosa,  on  the  rt.,  is  seen  the  Peak 
of  La  Verruca  (1765  ft.  above  the  sea), 
on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  eastle  of 
the  15th  centy.,  from  which  there  is  a 
splendid  panoramic  view  that  will  well 
repay  the  pedestrian  who  will  ascend 
to  its  summit. 

San  Pietro  in  Or  ado,  upon  the  old 
post-road  to  Leghorn,  about  4  m.  S.W. 
from  Pisa.  This  is  a  curious  church, 
erected  before  the  year  1000.  It  was 
altered,  whitewashed,  and  plastered  in 
1790;  but  where  the  original  can  be 
discerned,  the  Romanesque  is  seen  in  a 
style  different  from  that  of  the  Duomo. 
It  is  built  with  ancient  materials.  Of 
the  26  columns  which  divide  the  nave 
from  the  aisles,  15  are  of  Greek  marble, 
and  11  are  of  granite.  The  capitals, 
which  are  of  different  orders,  style, 
and  size,  are  of  Roman  workmanship. 
The  campanile  is  of  a  century  or  two 
later.  This  church  owes  its  name  to 
the  tradition  that  St.  Peter  built  a 
church  on  this  spot  when  he  here  set 
his  foot  for  the  first  time  in  Etruria. 
Here  was  thelanding-plaoe,  "Gfradus." 
The  authority  quoted  for  this  is  a 
sermon  of  Visconti  Archbp.  of  Pisa  in 
the  13th  century. 


Plan  for  visiting  the  principal  Sight*  of 
Pisa  in  one  day,  and  in  topogra- 
•  phical  order, 

Duomo  ;  Baptistery ;  Campanile  ; 
Campo  Santo;  Hospital;  Museum  of 
Natural  History ',  and  Botanic  G-arden  ; 
Chs.  of  S.  Stefano  and  S.  Sisto;  Chs. 
of  8.  Caterina,  S,  Francesco^  S.  Matteo, 
and  S.  Michele ;  Ponte  di  Mezzo ;  Chs. 
of  S.  Salvatore,  S.  Maria  della  Spina, 
and  S.  Paolo ;  Ponte  a  Mare ;  Chs.  of 
S.  Nicolo  and  S.  Frediano ;  University ; 
Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti;  Lung' 
Arno ;  Pal.  Lanfredueci.  Agostini9  and 
Lanfranchi, 
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LEGHOBN    TO    FLOBENCE,    BY    PISA, 
PONTEDEBA,  AND  KMPOLI — BAIL. 


KIL. 

16  Pisa. 

23  Navacchlo. 

28  Cascina. 

36  Pontedera. 

39  La  Kotta. 

46  San  Romano. 


(92  kil. 


KIL. 

52  San  Plerino. 
62  Empoll. 
68  Montelupo. 
79  Stgna. 
83  Son  Donnino. 
92  Florence, 


S8}  miles.) 


5  trains  daily,  by  ordinary  in  3  h. ; 
by  express  in  2,  stopping  only  at  Pisa. 
The  station  at  Leghorn  is  now  outside 
the  Porta  di  San  Marco,  but  will  soon 
be  removed  to  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  close  to  the  new  harbour. 

Leghobn,  Ital.  LrvoBNO,  Inns: 
H6tel  Yittoria  and  Washington,  kept 
by  De  Vecchy,  a  very  obliging  pereon, 
recently  removed  to  a  large  palace  near 
the  landing-place ;  clean,  well  managed, 
and  moderate  as  to  charges;  with  a 
good  table»d'h6te  :  its  situation  is 
central  and  convenient  for  those  who 
are  taking  sea-baths,  or  landing  from 
and  going  on  board  the  steamers  ;  the 
front  windows  command  a  fine  view 
over  the  sea,  embracing  the  Islands  of 
Elba,  Gorgona,  Capraja,  and  Corsica. — 
L'Aquila  Nera,  kept  by  Dattari,  near 
the  latter,  and  in  a  good  and  central 
situation,  with  an  obling  landlord ;  the 
Aquila  Nera  has  been  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged  j  it  is  also  near  the  land- 
ing-place from  the  steamers. — Thom- 
son's Hdtel  des  Deux  Princes,  a  long- 
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established  house,  in  the  Piazza  dei 
due  Principi;  also  good. — Hotel  du 
Nord,  and  Pension  Suisse,  near  the 
landing-places,  both  second-rate  inns. 
Leghorn  having  of  late  years  become  a 
fashionable  bathing-place,  families  will 
be  able  to  make  arrangements  at  the 
different  hotels  for  apartments  and 
boarding,  at  perhaps  as  economical  rates 
as  in  private  lodgings.  The  Yittoria 
and  Washington,  Aquila  Nera,  and 
Thomson's  can  be  recommended  in  this 
respect. 

Cafes. — Americano,  in  the  Via  Ferdi- 
nanda,  is  the  largest.  La  Minerva, 
in  the  same  street,  a  good  deal  fre- 
quented by  Greeks  and  Levantines. 
Delia  Posta,  opposite  the  Post-office. 

Restaurants.  —  La  Pergola  and  II 
G-iardinetto,  in  the  Via  Grande. 

Steamers  sail  for  Marseilles  (calling 
at  Genoa)  and  Civita  Vecchia  almost 
every  day.  Those  of  the  French  Mes- 
sageries  Impe'riales  and  of  the  Neapo- 
litan Company  delle  Due  Sicilie  are 
most  to  be  relied  on  :  the  former  sail 
for  Civita  Vecchia,  Naples,  Malta,  and 
the  Levant  every  Sat.  in  the  afternoon, 
and  for  Genoa  and  Marseilles  on  every 
Thursday ;  the  Neapolitan  for  Genoa 
and  Marseilles  every  Thurs.  evening, 
and  for  Civita  Vecchia  and  Naples  on 
Saturdays  j  every  Wednesday  evening 
for  Marseilles,  calling  at  Bastia  for  a 
few  hours.  Fares,  including  table,  79  fr. 
first  class,  34  fr.  second.  The  passage 
to  Bastia  in  about  8  hrs. 

Diligences.  —  A  good  coach  leaves 
Leghorn  daily  at  4  p.m.  for  Follonica, 
corresponding  with  Piombino — fare  16 
fr. ;  a  calessa  from  Follonica  to  Gros- 
seto ;  and  the  mail  cart  from  the  latter 
place  takes  passengers  to  Orbetello. 
This  is  the  most  rapid  conveyance 
between  Leghorn  and  Marseilles,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  economical : 
the  boats  carrying  the  mails,  their 
departures  are  regular.  Every  second 
Wednesday  for  Porto  Torres  in  Sar- 
dinia, calling  at  Bastia,  Bonifacio,  and 
Lungo  Sardo;  returning  from  Porto 
Torres  by  the  same  route  every  alter- 
nate Monday.  A  small  government 
steamer  makes  the  voyage  to  Piombino, 


the  ports  of  the  Maremma,  and  the 
island  of  Elba,  3  times  a  month  during 
the  winter,  and  more  frequently  during 
the  spring  and  summer. 

A  new  line  of  steamers,  under  con- 
tract with  the  Government,  leaves  Leg- 
horn on  Wed.  and  Frid.  at  midday 
for  Naples,  without  calling  at  Civita 
Vecchia ;  and  on  their  return  upon  Wed. 
and  Sat.,  at  9  a.m.,  for  Genoa,  perform- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  voyage  by 
daylight,  and  reaching  Genoa  generally 
in  time  for  the  last  railway  trains  for 
Turin  and  Milan. 

Passports  and  Port  Regulations  for 
Passengers.  —  Travellers  arriving  by 
steamers  must  remain  on  board  until 
the  captain  has  made  his  declaration,the 
health  officers  their  inspection,  and  the 
police  their  examination  of  the  passports 
They  are  then  allowed  to  land  for  the 
time  during  which  the  steamer  may 
remain  in  port,  and  persons  proceed- 
ing to  Florence  have  their  passports 
vised  and  immediately  delivered  to 
them  without  any  fee.  Travellers  em- 
barking at  Leghorn  for  a  foreign  port 
must  obtain  the  visa  of  the  Consuls  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  pro- 
ceeding. Fees  —  French,  3  francs  ; 
Papal,  6  pauls  (3  frs.  36  c.)  ;  Nea- 
politan, 11  pauls  (6  frs.  6  c).  Should 
the  passport  have  been  signed  by  the 
police  at  Florence,  no  charge  is  made 
at  Leghorn.  Travellers  going  from 
Florence  to  Marseilles  by  sea  will 
save  themselves  delay  at  Leghorn  by 
obtaining  there  the  visa  of  the  French 
Minister.  Passports  must  be  delivered, 
duly  vised,  at  the  office  of  the  steamers, 
on  taking  places,  and  before  going  on 
board.  The  traveller  may  save  himself 
the  trouble  attendant  upon  obtaining 
the  different  signatures  by  a  trifling  fee 
to  the  commissionaire  of  his  hotel. 
Persons  on  their  way  to  the  Levant, 
wishing  to  land  at  Civita  Vecchia  or 
Naples,  even  for  a  few  hours,  must 
have  the  visas  of  the  Papal  and 
Neapolitan  Consuls.  As  regards  citi- 
zens of  the  U.  States,  the  charges  were 
until  lately  exorbitant,  from  the  high 
fees  of  then*  own  Consul. 

Boatmen — Porters. — The  tariff  for  a 
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boat  from  the  steamer  to  the  landing- 
place  nearest  to  the  hotel,  wherever  it 
may  be,  is  1  fr.,  including  luggage. 
Porterage  from  1  to  2  francs,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  luggage  carried  to 
the  hotel. 

Consuls. — British  Consul,  Mr.  Mac- 
bean,  Via  Borra  ;  U.  States, 

English  Physician. — Dr.  M'Carthy, 
who  resides  at  Pisa  during  the  winter, 
and  here  in  the  summer  and  bathing- 
season. 

Divine  Service. — There  is  a  Scottish 
church  in  the  Via  deg?  Elisi,  where 
the  Presbyterian  service  is  performed 
every  Sunday  at  11  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 
by  a  resident  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stewart. 

Custom  -  house  Regulations.  —  Al- 
though Leghorn  is  a  free  port,  the  in- 
troduction of  articles  forming  objects 
of  the  government  monopolies  is  for- 
bidden. Tobacco,  in  every  shape,  and 
playing-cards,  are  rigorously  searched 
for.  All  luggage  is  examined  by  the 
Custom-house  officers  on  landing  and 
at  the  gates  on  leaving  the  town,  and 
a  bolla  attached,  which  will  save  their 
being  examined  at  the  rly.  stations,  or 
at  the  gates  of  Pisa  and  Florence. 

Hackney  Coaches  ply  in  abundance. 
Charges — by  the  hour,  3  pauls ;  from 
any  hotel  to  the  Rly.  stat.,  with  a  mo- 
derate quantity  of  luggage,  2  to  2|  pauls. 

Baths. — Leghorn  having  of  late  years 
become  a  fashionable  bathing-place,  nu- 
merous baths  have  been  fitted  up  be- 
yond the  Porta  di  Marte,  on  the  road 
to  Ardenza  and  Antignano.  There  are 
also  baths  with  a  sandy  bottom  nearer 
the  town.  The  charge  for  boat,  to  con- 
vey bathers  to  and  fro,  including  bath 
and  linen,  is  3  pauls.  The  hotels  have 
generally  boatmen  attached  to  them, 
and  fixed  charges.  The  bathing-season 
is  from  the  3rd  week  in  June  to  the 
end  of  August. 

A  handsome  range  of  buildings, 
called  Casini  all'  Ardenza,  consisting  of 
several  houses  let  as  furnished  lodgings, 
has  been  erected  by  a  company,  about 
2  m.  from  Leghorn,  on  the  sea-side, 
under  Monte  Nero.  A  tolerable  restau- 
rant is  attached  to  the  establishment. 


An  omnibus  runs  between  it  and  Leg- 
horn several  times  a  day. 

Bookseller^  Monsalvi,  26,  in  the  Yin 
Ferdinands. 

News-room^  in  the  Piazza  Grande, 
near  the  governor's  palace,  with  the 
principal  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian  papers. 

Shops. — The  principal  shops  are  in 
the  Via  Grande  and  Via  Ferdinanda. 
In  no  part  of  the  Continent  can  Eng- 
lish articles  be  purchased  so  cheaply 
as  at  Leghorn.  It  being  a  free  port, 
everything  English  or  French  may 
there  be  obtained  at  the  same  prices  as 
at  London  or  Paris,  or,  indeed,  lower. 
Travellers  bound  for  S.  Italy  or  the 
Levant  will  do  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind.  At  Dunn's  shop,  No.  11,  Via 
Grande,  will  be  found  most  articles 
of  English  hosiery,  mercery,  perfumery, 
wines,  pickles,  and  a  large  stock  of 
old  Italian  and  Flanders  lace.  At 
Arbib's  bazaar,  in  the  Via  di  San 
Francesco,  a  great  variety  of  Cashmere 
and  Turkish  shawls,  Persian  and  Turk- 
ish carpets,  Oriental  curiosities,  Ac. ; 
and  the  Magazzino  Micali,  in  the  Via 
Ferdinanda,  is  an  entrepot  for  sculp- 
tures in  alabaster,  and  the  like. 

Coral  Ornaments  are  extensively  ma- 
nufactured here.  The  coral  fishery  is 
largely  carried  on  from  the  port,  several 
large  feluccas  being  despatched  every 
year  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  chiefly  to 
La  Cale  and  Biserta,  W.  of  Tunis.  The 
Tuscans  share  to  an  equal  amount  in 
this  trade  with  the  Genoese  and  Nea- 
politans. 

Diligences :  a  good  coach  leaves  Leg- 
horn on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day, at  5  p.m.,  for  Grosseto  and  Orbe- 
tello,  performing  the  journey  in  14  and 
18  h.,  and  corresponding  with  Piom- 
bino.  Fares  30  and  40  pauls.  Tra- 
vellers will  find  this  a  convenient  means 
for  visiting  the  Tuscan  Maremma  and 
of  proceeding  to  Civita  Vecchia,  as  car- 
riages may  be  hired  for  the  latter  place 
on  arriving  at  Orbetello ;  indeed,  should 
there  be  a  sufficient  number,  the  dili- 
gence owners  will  forward  them.  There 
is  a  coach  every  day  as  far  as  Follonica. 
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called  Pozzolenti,  2  ra.  outside  the  Porta 
Fiorentina,  are  sulphureous,  and  said 
to  be  very  efficacious  in  cutaneous  and 
rheumatic  affections.  The  mineral 
springs  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Nero  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  salts  of  mag- 
nesia, and  are  much  frequented  for 
drinking  in  the  summer  months. 

Leghorn  has  been  greatly  enlarged  of 
late  years,  by  levelling  many  of  the 
old  fortifications  and  including  the  sub- 
urbs within  the  walls.  The  population 
is  upwards  of  80,000,  of  whom  about 
7000  are  Jews,  some  of  whom,  with  a 
few  Greek  houses,  are  the  most  opu- 
lent in  the  place.  As  a  seaport  it 
ranks  after  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Trieste, 
and  Smyrna.  The  accommodation  for 
shipping  haying  become  insufficient^ 
especially  for  vessels  of  a  large  draught 
of  water,  which  were  obliged  to  ais« 
charge  their  cargoes  in  the  roads, 
the  late  government  undertook  the 
construction  of  a  new  harbour,  under 
the  direction  of  the  eminent  French 
engineer,  M.  Poirel.  It  is  situated  S. 
of  the  present  one,  under  the  great 
lighthouse-,  and  oonsistB  of  a  large  area, 
protected  on  the  W.  by  a  semicircular 
breakwater  or  jetty  :  it  is  now  nearly 
completed,  and  able  to  receive  ships  of 
large  tonnage,  even  ships  of  war,  pro- 
tected from  the  prevailing  winds  and 
heavy  swell. 

The  historians  of  Tuscany  have  en- 
deavoured to  trace  the  existence  of 
Leghorn  to  the  age  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
the  I4th  oenty.,  but  it  owes  its  present 
prosperity  to  the  wisdom  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  who  (following  the  plans  of 
his  father  and  grandfather)  may  be 
considered  as  the  real  founder  of  the 
city.  The  first  stone  of  the  new  walls 
was  laid  by  Francesco  I.  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1577,  but  they  had  not  made 
much  progress  at  his  death.  Most  of 
the  public  buildings  were  erected  by 
Ferdinand  I.,  or  about  his  time,  A 
few  years  before  (i.e.  in  1551)  the 
population  amounted  to  749.  He  in- 
vited inhabitants  of  every  nation  and 
creed, — Corsicans  who  were  discon- 
tented with  the  government  of  Genoa ; 


Italians  of  other  states  seeking  to 
escape  the  tyranny  of  their  respective 
governments ;  Roman  Catholics  who 
withdrew  from  persecution  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  new  Christians,  that  is 
forcibly  converted  Moors  and  Jews, 
as  well  as  Jews  who  adhered  to  their 
religion,  then  driven  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  by  the  cruelty  of  Philip  II., 
animated  and  assisted  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion. But  above  all  others,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Provence,  and  the  traders  of 
Marseilles,  who  were  suffering  from  the 
war  then  wasting  France,  crowded  to 
Leghorn.  When,  too,  Philip  III.,  by 
the  edict  of  Valencia  (22nd  Septem- 
ber, 1609),  expelled  the -Moors  from 
Spain,  "whose  valleys  were,  in  their 
industrious  hands,  as  another  garden 
of  Eden,"  Cosimo  II.  invited  over 
3000  of  the  exiles,  in  the  hope  that 
their  great  agricultural  skill  and  in- 
dustry would  fertilize  the  unwhole- 
some maremma,  or  marsh-Jand,  near 
Leghorn.  They  were,  however,  found 
to  be  such  turbulent  subjects,  that 
they  were  mostly  afterwards  shipped 
off  to  Africa,  To  these  measures  the 
present  commercial  prosperity  of  Tus- 
cany is  in  a  great  measure  owing,  so 
that  Monteaquieu  called  Leghorn  the 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Medicean  dynasty. 
The  Jews  have  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  population, 
still  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  is 
in  their  hands.  The  Camera  del  Com- 
mercio,  which  represents  the  mercan- 
tile community,  consists  of  12  members, 
who  are  chosen  from  the  most  opulent 
merchants  of  the  first  class.  This  body 
has  a  considerable  degree  of  authority. 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  its 
history,  Leghorn  possesses  few  inter- 
esting objects  of  art. 

The  Torre  del  Marzocco,  or  Torre 
Mo8$a,  is  almost  the  only  monument 
of  the  age  of  the  Republic.  It  derives 
its  first  name  from  the  Marzocco,  or 
lion,  placed  upon  it  as  a  weathercock ; 
and  its  second  from  the  colour  of  its 
walls. 

The  Duomo  is  interesting,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facade  having  been  de- 
signed by  Inigo  Jones.    The  paintings 
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in  the  vault  are  by  Ligozzi.  This  church 
was  originally  only  parochial,  the  epis- 
copal see  being  of  recent  foundation. 

La  Madonna. — Here  are  two  good 
pictures  by  Moselli  and  one  by  II  Vol- 
terrano. 

Every  religious  sect  is  permitted 
to  have  its  place  of  worship.  The 
English  chapel  is  regularly  served  by 
a  resident  chaplain.  The  Protestant 
or  British  cemetery  contains  several 
interesting  tombs,  amongst  others 
those  of  Smollett  and  of  Francis  Hor- 
ner. It  was,  until  of  late  years,  the 
burying-place  for  all  our  countrymen 
who  died  in  Tuscany  and  Lucca,  and 
indeed  for  many  of  those  who  died  at 
Rome,  there  having  been  no  other  Pro- 
testant burying-ground  in  Italy  before 
the  present  centy. 

The  Greeks  have  two  churches,  one 
for  those  who  are  united  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  the  other  for  the  Ortho- 
dox, i.  e.  those  who  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  ceremonies  are  nearly 
the  same  in  both ;  and  travellers  who 
are  not  going  to  Venice  or  to  Rome 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing their  service.  The  Orthodox  Ch., 
in  Via  Dietro  S.  Antonio,  is  the  better 
of  the  two,  and  has  some  curious  Greek 
paintings  of  saints,  mostly  on  copper. 
Some  of  the  priestly  vestments,  books, 
lamps,  Ac.,  gifts  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  are  very  handsome.  Of  late 
years  the  Greek  population  has  in- 
creased, and  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
merchants  of  Leghorn  now  belong  to 
that  nation. 

The  Jetoish  Synagogue  is  richly  orna- 
mented with  marbles,  and  is  also  an 
object  of  curiosity. 

The  Palazzo  Lardarel,  a  splendid 
edifice,  built  by  the  late  Count  Lardarel 
in  a  situation  a  very  few  years  since  oc- 
cupied by  corn-fields,  contains  a  gallery 
of  pictures  and  statues.  The  interior 
decorations  by  modern  artists  are  rich. 

The  Piazza  del  Due  Principi,  a 
large  new  square,  has  statues  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Leopold  II. 

On  the  side  of   the   port    is    the 


statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  de  Medicis,  by 
Giovanni  delV  Opera,  a  good  work.  At 
the  corners  of  the  pedestal  are  four 
Turkish  slaves,  in  bronze,  by  Pietro 
Tacca,  modelled  from  a  father  and  three 
sons  taken  by  the  galleys  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Stephen  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 

The  three  Lazarettos  of  San  Rocco, 
San  Jacopo,  and  San  Leopoldo,  are  all 
remarkable  buildings  of  their  kind, 
and  are  well  managed.  Each  was  in- 
tended for  a  separate  class  of  vessels, 
distinguished  according  to  different 
degrees  of  danger  of  contact.  The 
first  was  for  those  which  arrived  with 
a  clean  bill  of  health ;  the  second,  for 
those  which  were  what  would  be  called 
in  the  East  compromised;  the  third, 
for  vessels  with  a  foul  bill :  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  Italian,  according  as 
the  patents  was  netta,  tocca,  or  brutta. 

The  monastery  of  Monte  Nero,  upon 
a  hill  near  the  city,  is  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  hill  is  covered  with  villas  of  the 
rich  Livornese,  and  presents  a  pleasing 
prospect  in  the  view  from  the  roads 
and  town  of  Leghorn.  The  monastery 
guards,  in  a  richly  decorated  temple,  a 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  venerated  by  the 
people  of  Leghorn  for  BOO  years :  "  con 
gran  frutto  e  grandissima  divozione." 
It  is  one  of  the  many  similar  works 
said  to  have  found  their  way  miracu- 
lously to  the  places  they  now  occupy. 
It  is  agreed  by  all  writers  on  the  subject 
that  the  present  picture  sailed  by  itself, 
in  the  year  1345,  from  the  island  of 
Negropont  to  the  neighbouring  shore 
of  Ardenza,  where  it  was  found  by  a 
shepherd,  who,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Virgin,  carried  it  to  the  spot  where  it 
now  is.  It  is  7  ft.  7  in.  high,  and 
4  ft.  9  in.  wide,  is  painted  on  canvas 
glued  to  panel,  and  represents  the 
Virgin  and  infant  Saviour,  who  holds 
a  string  which  is  tied  to  a  small  bird. 
The  view,  seaward  and  inland,  from  the 
hill  above  the  monastery  is  very  fine. 

The  aqueduct,  which,  where  it  crosses 
the  valley,  is  upon  arches,  supplies  the 
city  with  water  brought  from  Colognole. 
It  was  erected  in  1792. 

Pisa.    See  Rte.  78. 
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and  well  supplied  with  provisions; 
it  is  the  best  sleeping-station  between 
Bologna  and  Florence).  This  place  is 
situated  in  a  wild  but  sheltered  spot. 
To  the  W.  is  the  Sasso  di  Castro, 
to  the  N.  Monte  Beni :  the  rocks  pro- 
trude everywhere  through  the  scanty 
soil.  4  m.  more  of  gradual  ascent 
bring  us  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  of 
la  Futa  (2990  ft.  above  the  sea) .  Hence 
the  road  descends  into  the  valley  of 
the  Sieve. 

1  Monte  Carelli.  This  little  town 
is  partly  by  the  road-side  and  partly 
on  the  adjoining  heights.  There  is 
a  tolerable  Inn,  called  le  Maschere,  a 
single  house  by  the  wayside,  18  m.  from 
[Florence,  where  the  vetturini  halt. 
Descending  still  we  arrive  at 

1  Cafaggiolo,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Sieve.  The  palace  by  the  road-side 
was  built  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  the 
merchant  prince,  whose  favourite  re- 
tirement it  was.  It  is  an  interesting 
specimen  of  architecture,  as  well  as  a 
fine  object,  with  its  long-extended, 
battlemented,  and  machicolated  walls, 
gateways,  and  towers,  standing  in  a 
rich  meadow,  and  the  view  in  the  back- 
ground closed  by  purple  hills.  It  was 
enlarged  by  Gran  duke  Cosimo  I.,  but 
the  arrangements  of  the  older  palace 
have  been  but  little  altered.  After  the 
death  of  the  elder  Cosimo,  Cafaggiolo 
became  the  favourite  residence  of  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent  and  of  his  family : 
and  here  the  young  Giovanni,  after- 
wards Leo  X.,  was  educated  by  Politian. 
Cafaggiolo,  like  many  of  the  palaces  of 
the  Granducal  Medici,  possesses  a  fear- 
ful celebrityfrom  the  crimes  perpetrated 
within  its  walls.  Here  the  beautiful 
Eleonora  of  Toledo  was  murdered  (July 
11, 1576)  by  her  husband,  Pietro  de' 
Medici. 

"  Eleanora  appears  to  have  had  a 
presentiment  of  her  fate.  She  went 
when  required;    but,  before   she  set 


out,  took  leave  of  her  son,  then  a 
child,  weeping  long  and  bitterly  over 
him." — Roger*. 

All  about  Cafaggiolo  the  country 
and  the  vegetation  are  beautiful — vines 
and  mulberry-trees  luxuriant.  The 
cypress  and  box  hedges  grow  well, 
and  the  odour  of  the  latter  is  strong 
and  pleasant  in  the  sun.  The  Apen- 
nines, seen  from  hence,  are  finely 
formed :  the  purple,  in  various  grada- 
tions, from  the  most  sombre  to  the 
lightest,  is  characteristic  of  these  moun- 
tains. The  road  again  ascends,  to 
cross  the  spur  of  the  Apennines  which 
separates  the  Val  di  Sieve  from  that 
of  the  Arno,  passing  through 

Vaglia  and  Ferraglia  (vetturino 
halting-place,  but,  as  the  people  are 
exorbitant  in  their  charges,  Cafaggiolo 
or  Fontebuona  are  to  be  preferred)  to 

1  Fontebuona,  in  a  picturesque, 
though  stony  valley.  Near  here,  to 
the  1.,  stood  the  palace  of  Pratolino^ 
built  by  Francesco  de'  Medici,  from 
the  designs  of  Bernardo  Buontalenti, 
but  now  dismantled  and  demolished, 
excepting  some  small  portions  of  the 
out-buildings.  The  gardens  are  orna- 
mented with  curious  fountains  and 
waterworks  j  but  they  have  been  much 
neglected.  The  colossal  statue  of  the 
Apennines,  attributed,  erroneously,  to 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  yet  remains. 
All  this  part  of  the  road  is  upon  the 
roots  of  the  Apennines,  clothed  with 
olive-trees  and  vines.  Passing  on  the  rt. 
Trespiano,  the  great  extramural  ceme- 
tery of  the  city,  and  the  hill  of  Fiesole 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  on 
the  1.,  gardens  and  country-houses  be- 
come more  and  more  numerous,  till  at 
last  Florence  comes  into  view.  It  is 
entered  by  the  Porta  San  Gallo,  outside 
of  which  stands  the  fine  arch  erected  to 
commemorate  the  arrival  of  Francis  II. 
in  the  last  centy. 
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1.  Hotels. — H6tel  d'ltalie,  on  the 
Lung*  Arno,  kept  by  Baldi,  is  one  of  the 
best  conducted  in  Italy. — H6tel  Royal 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  and  H6tel  de 
l'Arno,  both  on  the  eastern  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Lung'  Arno,  are  very  good  : 
each  has  a  table-d'h6te  at  6  pauls ; 
both  are  good  and  well  situated  for  a 
winter  and  spring  residence,  being  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  Arno,  but  objec- 
tionable in  the  summer  and  autumn 
from  the  heat,  the  mosquitoes,  and  the 
exhalations  from  the  river ;  an  observ- 
ation that  applies  to  all  the  houses 
similarly  situated. — H6tel  de  l'Europe, 
in  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Trinita,  is  a  most 
comfortable,  quiet,  and  well-conducted 
establishment,  charges  moderate,  with 
an  obliging  landlord  (Patorni,  who 
speaks  English  well),  and  a  good  table - 
d'hdte ;  as  is  the  H6tel  du  Nord  oppo- 
site, in  the  handsome  Palazzo  JBartolini. 


These  two  hotels  are  very  conveniently 
situated,  being  close  to  the  Diligence 
offices,  News-rooms,  Club,  and  prin- 
cipal shops,  and  in  a  healthy  quarter, 
contiguous  to  the  Quays  on  the  Arno, 
without  their  drawbacks  of  smells, 
mosquitoes,  &c.,  in  summer. — Hotel  de 
York  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
New  York),  near  the  Cathedral,  in  a 
central,  and,  in  the  summer,  a  cool 
situation;  it  is  well  conducted,  with 
a  good  table-d'hdte. — Hotel  de  New 
York,  on  the  Lung'  Arno :  some  com- 
plaints have  been  made  of  late  of  the 
attendance  and  charges.  Bachelors 
may  arrange  here,  as  at  the  Europe, 
Nord,  &c.}  by  paying  about  7  francs  a 
day  for  room,  breakfast,  dinner,  lights, 
service,  &c. — Hotel  de  la  ViUe,  a,  large 
establishment  on  the  German  system  ; 
its  situation,  on  the  new  prolonga- 
tion of  the  quay  bordering  the  Arno, 
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renders  it  agreeable  in  winter,  pro- 
vided the  rooms  look  over  the  river. 
Pension  12  £  pauls  a  day ;  complaints 
have  been  made  of  high  prices  charged 
to  families  in  private  apartments. — 
II6tel  Victoria,  kept  by  one  of  the 
Fagninis  of  Lucca,  opposite  to  the 
latter,  is  well  spoken  of  for  cleanliness, 
comfort,  and  charges;  the  windows 
also  overlook  the  Arno.  All  the  above 
hotels  may  be  considered  first-rate. 
More  modest  in  its  pretensions  is 
the  Pension  Suisse,  near  the  Piazza*  di 
Santa  Trinita.— The  Hdtel  di  Porta 
Rossa,  an  economical  house,  near  the 
Piazza  di  Santa  Trinita,  much  resorted 
to  by  commercial  travellers.  —  The 
H6tel  dello  Scudo  di  Francia,  and  the 
Albergo  della  Luna,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Piazza  Gran  Duca,  the  business 
quarter  of  the  city,  are  frequented  by 
Italian  families,  artists,  &c. 

Z.  Lodging 8. — Private  lodgings  abound 
in  Florence,  but  a  respectable  house- 
agent  to  assist  strangers  in  procuring 
them,  and  in  making  the  indispensable 
arrangements  between  the  owner  and 
hirer,  is  still  much  wanted  here;  al- 
though most  of  the  bankers  will  attend 
to  the  wishes  of  their  customers  in  this 
respect.  A  comfortable  bachelor's 
apartment,  well  situated,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  from  70  to  120  francs 
(21.  15*.  to  4Z.  15*.)  a  month,  according 
to  the  situation,  and  including  service ; 
and  families  will  find  large  suites  to 
suit  every  means.  Some  of  the  villas 
within  the  walls  are  let  to  foreigners — 
the  casinos  in  the  beautiful  Torriggiani 
Gardens  for  instance.  In  the  selection 
of  lodgings  by  the  stranger  who  intends 
to  make  a  long  stay  in  Florence,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  English  and  Ame- 
ricans, their  situation  is  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected,  as  some  parts  of  the 
city  are  much  less  salubrious  than 
others.  It  is  now  well  known  that, 
although  much  more  agreeable  in  the 
winter,  from  their  southern  exposure, 
the  houses  on  the  Lung1  Arno  are  less 
healthy  than  those  more  removed  from 
the  river's  exhalations,  and  the  open- 
ings   of  the  drains  and  sewers  that 


empty  themselves  into  it ;  perhaps  the 
best  situations  will  be  found  about  the 
Duomo  (although  cold  from  the  eddy 
winds),  in  the  Via  Larga  and  S.  Leo- 
poldo,  in  the  new  quarter  between  the 
Porta  Pinti  and  the  Porta  S.  Gallo,  and 
in  the  large  open  square  of  Maria  Anto- 
nia.  The  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
all  the  houses  in  which  have  been  nearly 
converted  into  furnished  lodgings,  is 
also  favourably  situated ;  the  Piazza  di 
Santa  Trinita,  and  its  continuation  by 
the  Vie  de'  Legnaioli,  Tornabuoni,  and 
Rondinelli,  'are  unobjectionable  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  Arno  apartments  well  situ- 
ated may  be  had  in  the  Piazza  Pitti, 
at  the  Villas  Macdonald,  Corsi,  and 
Torreggiani ;  but  farther  west  are  the 
densely  populated  quarters  of  the  Ca- 
maldoli  and  San  Frediano,  the  sanitary 
state  of  which  is  seldom  satisfactory, 
owing  to  their  low  situation,  the  im- 
perfect drainage,  and  the  scanty  supply 
and  badness  of  the  water  of  the  wells. 
The  objections  to  the  Lung' Arno,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  only  of  course 
apply  to  the  summer  season ;  during 
the  winter  the  situation  is  delightful. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  new  portion 
of  the  quay  is  less  healthy  than  that 
extending  from  the  Ponte  alia  Caraja 
upwards,  in  consequence  of  the  drains 
opening  into  the  Arno ;  here  there- 
fore the  second  and  third  floors  will 
be  preferable  to  the  lower  ones.  It 
will  contribute  materially  to  the  salu- 
brity of  lodgings  on  the  Lung*  Arno 
if  there  be  an  open  space  in  the  rear, 
or  that  the  back  entrance  open  into 
a  wide  street.  As  a  place  of  resi- 
dence Florence  is  still,  of  all  the  large 
towns  of  Italy,  perhaps  the  cheapest, 
although  much  more  expensive  than 
it  formerly  was,  both  in  respect  to 
lodgings  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Persons  prolonging  their  stay  during 
the  summer  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  country  residences  among 
the  numerous  villas  that  surround 
the  city,  particularly  on  the  north, 
many  of  which  are  let  out  to  strangers. 
In  selecting  such,  it  will  be  better  to 
choose  an  elevated   situation,  and   at 
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some  distance  from  the  high  road,  the 
dust  of  which  is  insupportable  in  hot 
weather.  A  well-situated  furnished 
villa  may  be  procured  at  from  120  to 
250  francs  (4Z.  15*.  to  101.)  a  month ; 
here,  although  the  days  are  hotter  even 
than  in  the  city,  the  evenings,  nights, 
and  mornings  are  delightfully  cool. 

Boarding-houses. — Mrs.  Clark's,  in 
the  Palazzo  Schneiderf,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Lung'  Arno,  is  a  very  re- 
spectable establishment  of  old  date  ;  it 
is  now  kept  by  Madame  Molini,  Mrs. 
Clark's  sister,  and  can  be  recom- 
mended to  families  visiting  Florence. — 
The  Pension  Anglaise,  a  small  house, 
No.  4266,  in  the  Via  del  Sole,  kept- by 
Laurati,  a  good  cook  and  civil-  person, 
is  well  spoken  of;  and  the  Pension  de 
T  Alliance  in  the  Via  della  Scala. — 
Mrs.  Jandelli,  an  Englishwoman,  near 
the  Ponte  alia  Carraja,  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton, Via  di  Garibaldi,  let  lodgings  and 
furnish  board  at  so  much  per  head; 
they  are  both  very  respectable  people, 
and  much  patronised  by  English  and 
Americans. 

3.  Servants. — Native  servants  may  be 
procured  on  applying  to  the  bankers 
and  respectable  English  tradesmen  in 
Florence ;  the  stranger  should  be  very 
cautious  in  engaging  them  without  such 
a  recommendation,  as,  from  the  differ- 
ence of  the  laws  of  Tuscany  from  our 
own,  as  regards  this  class  of  persons, 
foreigners  are  often  put  to  serious  an- 
noyance. As  every  servant,  Tuscan  or 
foreign,  engaged  at  yearly  wages,  is  en- 
titled to  six  months'  notice  to  quit,  or 
to  his  wages  for  that  period,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  engage  them  and  pay 
them  regularly  by  the  month,  and  to 
have  a  written  agreement  that  they  can 
be  sent  away  at  a  fortnight's  notice. 
Any  foreign  servant,  brought  by  a 
stranger  into  the  country,  on  being 
discharged,  can  claim,  through  the 
courts  of  law,  however  bad  his  conduct 
may  have  been,  to  be  sent  back  to  his 
country,  provided  his  employer  has  not 
entered  into  a  written  agreement  with 
him  to  the  contrary.  Families  winter- 
ing in  Florence  generally  make  an  ar- 


rangement with  their  cook  to  furnish 
everything  required  for  the  house  at 
a  stipulated  price  per  day,  w^ek,  or 
month  ;  in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to 
give  notice  in  the  official  newspaper, 
the  Monitore  Toscano,  that  the  ser- 
vants have  received  orders  to  pay  every- 
thing in  ready  money,  and  that  their 
master  will  not  be  accountable  for  any 
debts  contracted  by  his  servants,  other- 
wise he  will  be  held  legally  liable  to 
pay  all  tradesmen's  bills :  it  is  there- 
fore advisable  in  settling  weekly  or 
monthly  bills  to  be  very  particular  in 
having  the  servants'  receipts,  and  the 
more  so  in  Tuscany,  where  no  evidence 
can  be  received  from  any  relative  or  ser- 
vant of  the  party  aggrieved,  or  of  the 
party  himself,  as  to  payments  made. 
For  further  information  respecting  ser- 
vants, see  under  Introductory  Inform- 
ation, Section  VIII.,  §  8. 

4.  Passports,  Police  Regulations,  §c. 
— The  passport  regulations  are  now 
the  same  as  in  Piedmont,  and  entail 
very  little  trouble  on  the  traveller. 
Before  leaving  Florence  the  stranger's 
passport  must  be  signed  by  the  Police 
and  the  Minister  or  Consul  of  the  State 
to  which  he  is  about  to  proceed.  A 
Carta  di  Soggiorno  is  no  longer  re- 
quired for  persons  making  a  prolonged 
stay. 

5.  "British  Consulate.  —  Since  the 
suppression  of  the  British  Legation  at 
Florence,  H.  M.'s  Consul  at  Leghorn 
has  opened  an  office  in  Casa  Grossi, 
Piazza  San  Paolino,  where  he  or  his 
Vice-Consul  attends  twice  a-week  for 
the  transaction  of  consular  business. 

6.  Clubs.— The  Jockey  Club,  in  the 
Via  di  Legnaioli,  and  close  to  the 
Piazza  di  Santa  Trinita,  to  which  fo- 
reigners can  obtain  admision,  is  very 
well  managed  on  the  system  of  similar 
institutions  in  London  and  Paris.  It 
contains  reading-rooms,  with  several  of 
the  foreign  newspapers,  and  rooms 
where  all  games  of  hazard  are  for- 
bidden. There  is  every  day  a  genesal  din  - 
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uer  or  table-d'h6te  at  7  pauls,  for  which 
members  put  down  their  names  before- 
hand, fend  supper  after  the  theatres. 
Members  are  elected  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  are  admitted  for  1,  2,  3, 
and  6  months,  or  for  the  year ;  the  sub- 
scriptions for  such  periods  being  6, 
11, 15,  20,  and  30  francesconi.  Gen- 
tlemen known  to  the  original  members 
of  the  club  (Fondatori)  can  be  admitted 
for  a  week  without  payment.  During 
the  races,  which  take  place  in  the  Cas- 
cine,  the  members  have  the  privilege  of 
admission  to  its  stand,  and  into  the 
race-ground  for  their  carriages.  The 
club  consists  chiefly  of  Italian  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  but  most  of  the 
English,  IVench,  Germans,  Russians, 
&c.  &c.,  residing  in  Florence,  belong  to 
it.  The  Casino  di  Firenze,  in  the  Via 
del  Palagio,  is  a  Club  to  which  strangers 
are  admitted  for  3  months  on  paying 
15  pauls,  and  on  presentation  of  a 
member.  It  is  less  aristocratic  than 
the  Jockey  Club,  and  is  supplied  with 
Italian  and  French  newspapers.  Balls 
are  given  here  during  the  Carnival. 

7.  Restaurateurs. — All  indifferent. 
The  Luna,  in  the  Condotta,  near  the 
Piazza  Gran*  Duca.  La  Ville  de  Paris, 
Via  della  Spada,  No.  4091.  Le  Antiche 
Carozze,  Borgo  SS.  Apostoli,  fair  and 
moderate.    La  Patria,  Via  Calziauoli. 

8.  Cafes. — The  Italia,  a  new  esta- 
blishment, near  the  Ponte  di  Santa 
Trinita.,  very  handsomely  fitted  up,  is 
now  the  best  in  Florence,  with  a  good 
restaurant  and  excellent  cook.  The 
Cafe  Doney,  in  the  Piazza  Sta.  Trinita, 
is  the  most  frequented  in  Florence. 
Doney  is  the  Gunter  of  Florence  as 
regards  ices,  confectionery,  &c.,  and  his 
house  is  much  resorted  to  for  breakfast, 
as  this  meal,  limited,  however,  to  tea  or 
coffee  with  a  roll  and  butter,  may  be 
obtained  here  for  half  the  price  charged 
at  the  hotels.  The  Cafe"  di  Galileo,  re- 
cently opened  in  the  Via  di  Ceretani, 
the  Cafe1  della  Minerva,  and  Cafe  Elve- 
tico,  in  the  Mercato  Nuovo  j  smoking 
is  allowed  in  all. 


9.  Public  Conveyances:  Railways, 
Mallespostes,  Diligences. — Railways. 
— Railways  are  now  open  from  Flo- 
rence to  Leghorn  and  Pisa;  to  Siena 
and  Asinalunga,  in  the  Val  di  Chiana, 
by  Empoli  and  Certaldo;  to  Lucca 
and  Pisa  by  Prato  and  Pistoja.  The 
fares  are  generally  speaking  moderate  : 
the  station  of  the  Pisa  and  Leg- 
horn railroad  (the  Leopolda)  is  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Cascine,  near  the 
Porta  al  Prato  j  that  of  the  Prato, 
Pistoja,  and  Lucca  line  (the  Maria 
Antonia)  within  the  walls,  behind 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella. 
Luggage. — Every  traveller  is  allowed 
to 'take  with  him  about  40  lbs.  weight 
(17  kilogrammes),  provided  it  does 
not  inconvenience  his  fellow-travellers ; 
the  charges  above  this  quantity  are 
moderate;  the  second-class  carriages 
are  very  convenient,  especially  from 
the  facilities  they  afford  for  stowing 
parcels  under  the  seats  ;  separate  car- 
riages for  smoking.  Mallespostes. — To 
Bologna  daily.  To  Some,  by  Rly.  as 
far  as  Siena,  every  day  except  Friday : 
fare  from  Siena  to  Rome,  15  scudi. 
To  Genoa  daily  (by  Rly.  as  far  as 
Pisa),  leaving  Pisa  at  9.30  p.m.,  and 
performing  the  journey  in  27  h.  ; 
persons  leaving  Florence  by  late  Rly. 
train  will  thus  reach  Genoa  on  the 
night  of  the  following  day ;  fare  from 
Pisa  50  francs.  Diligences. — To  Bo- 
logna daily,  by  way  of  Pietramala, 
starting  at  4  a.m.,  and  reaching  Bologna 
at  8  the  same  evening.  A  second  Dili- 
gence leaves  Florence  on  the  alternate 
days  in  winter,  and  six  times  a  week  in 
summer,  by  the  first  Rly.  train  to  Pis- 
toja, and  thence  to  Bologna  by  the  Col- 
lina  Pass  andLaPoretta,  arriving  on  the 
same  evening;  fares  to  Bologna,  by  both 
routes,  45  and  40  pauls  in  the  coupe* 
and  inteneur,  and  30  on  the  banquette 
or  outside.  To  Rome  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  by  the 
earliest  Railway  train  to  Siena,  and 
from  thence  by  Radicofani  and  Vi- 
terbo:  time  employed  on  the  jour- 
ney 36  h. ;  fares  14£  and  13£  scudi. 
All  the  above  Diligences  start  from  an 
office  in  the  Borgo  de'  Sant'  Apostoli 
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near  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Trinita.  To 
Arezzo  every  morning  at  7  from  behind 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  correspondence 
with  one  that  reaches  Borgo  San  Sepol- 
chro  and  Citta  da  CasteUo  the  same 
evening ;  and  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and 
Frid.,  at  6  a.m.,  from  the  Posta  de* 
Cavalli,  in  correspondence  with  others 
to  Perugia.  To  Perugia  on  Tuesdays 
and  Saturdays  by  the  early  railway 
train  as  far  as  Asinalunga,  arriving  at 
9  p.m. ;  fare,  in  coupe\  37  pauls.  To 
Forli  daily  at  5  p.m.,  reaching  the 
latter  place  in  15  hrs ;  the  office  is 
behind  the  Palazzo  Vecchio ;  the  car- 
riages rather  crazy  vehicles.  This  is  a 
very  convenient  route  for  persons  going 
into  Eastern  Romagna,  Ravenna,  <fcc. 

10.  Vetturini  to  Borne  may  be  always 
met  with.  The  journey  by  way  of 
Arezzo,  Perugia,  and  Terni,  occupies 
five  days  in  summer  and  six  in  winter, 
sleeping  each  night  at  a  good  inn ;  by 
way  of  Siena,  one  day  less ;  the  fare  for 
a  single  person,  including  living  and 
expenses,  from  12  to  15  dollars  (2/.  14*. 
to  3/.  7s.  6d.).  Families  having  their 
own  carriage  may  hire  four  horses  for 
the  journey  by  either  road,  including 
tolls  and  barriers,  exclusive  of  living,  or 
buonamano,  which  is  about  30  fr.  for 
the  whole  journey,  at  from  16  to  18 
napoleons  (320  to  360  fr.).  [In  April, 
1859,  a  large,  comfortable  carriage,  ac- 
commodating 6  persons  and  a  servant, 
between  Rome  and  Florence,  cost  by 
way  of  Perugia  500  fr.  and  30  for  buona- 
mano,  the  journey  being  performed  in 
6  days — hotel  expenses  not  included.] 
The  prices  of  vetturini  conveyances 
have  much  increased  of  late  years. 

A  convenient  arrangement  may  be 
made  at  the  Diligence-office,  in  the 
Piazza  diSta.  Trinita,  which  will  furnish 
carriages  and  post-horses  from  Florence 
to  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Mantua,  or 
Rome,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  sum.  By 
this  plan  the  traveller  is  able  to  remain 
as  long  on  the  road  as  he  chooses,  and 
to  stop  where  he  likes ;  and  he  avoids 
much  worry  and  imposition  from  the 
postmasters  putting  on  a  larger  number 
of  horses  than  necessary.  This  arrange- 


ment can  now  be  made,  both  by  the 
Siena  and  Perugia  roads  to  Rome,  at 
the  following  rates  : — By  Siena — for 
a  oaleche  holding  three  persons,  55 
scudi;  four  persons,  70  sc;  five,  80  sc; 
six  (two  on  the  box),  90  so. ;  seven  (in 
a  diligence  carriage),  110  sc. ;  nine  or 
ten,  130  sc.  By  Perugia — three  per- 
sons, 75  sc. ;  four,  90  sc. ;  five,  100  sc. ; 
six,  120  sc. ;  seven  (in  a  diligence  car- 
riage), 140  sc. ;  nine  or  ten  persons  in 
a  large  diligence,  180  scudi.  The  above 
include  the  tariff-fee  for  the  postilions, 
but  the  traveller  will  have  to  add  the 
ordinary  extra  buonamano  as  paid  in 
posting,  and  a  gratuity  of  5  or  6  scudi 
to  the  conductor,  whom  it  is  optional 
to  take,  but  who  will  be  very  useful, 
especially  when,  in  consequence  of 
several  persons  being  of  the  party, 
diligence  carriages  are  used.  The  dili- 
gence proprietors  have  had  very  con- 
venient carriagos  constructed  lately  for 
facilitating  this  mode  of  travelling.  See 
Preliminary  Information  in  Section 
VII.,  §  7,  "  Posting." 

The  distances  from  Florence  to  the 
principal  places  in  Italy,  in  English 
miles,  measured  along  the  nearest  high 
roads,  are  as  follow : — To  Genoa,  182 
—Turin,  293— Milan,  244— Verona, 
174  —  Mantua,  142— Venice,  186— 
Modena,  82 — Bologna,  72 — Ravenna, 
115  —  Pistoia,  21— Pisa,  63*— Leg- 
horn, 58* — Siena,  41 — Arezzo,  48 — 
Rome,  190— Naples,  365. 

11.  Carriages  and  Hackney  Coaches. 
— A  carriage  furnished  by  an  hotel- 
keeper  costs  10  to  15  francs  per  day; 
but  residents  may  obtain  from  a  job- 
master a  good  open  or  close  carriage 
at  310  to  375  francs  a-month,  not 
including  the  coachman's  buonamano 
of  30.  Renieri,  formerly  Burton  Hu- 
band,  on  the  Lung'arno,  near  the  Caaa 
Schneiderf,  livery-stable  keeper,  can  be 
recommended  for  his  horses.  F.  Mir- 
covies,  Via  dei  Fossi,  4014,  and  Bianchi, 
near  the  Villa  Piombino  in  the  Via 
della  Scala,  let  out  horses  and  give 
riding  lessons  to  ladies.  Gaetano  Bar- 
tolotti,  Borgo  SS.  Apostoli,  1177,  is  a 
fair-dealing  job-master  for  horses  a1" "" 
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carriages.  Salvatore  Gelli,  Fondaccio 
di  S.  Spirito.  Hackney  Coaches  in 
abundance  ply  in  Florence.  The  fares 
are,  as  fixed  by  a  recent  police  regula- 
tion,— within  the  walls,  with  1  or  2 
horses,  1 J  and  1£  pauls  (84  and  70  c.) 
the  course,  and,  if  hired  by  the  hour, 
2£  and  3  pauls  (1  f.  60  c.  and  1  f.  70  c.) 
for  the  first,  2  and  2*  (1  f.  14  c.  and  1  f. 
40  c.)  for  every  subsequent  one.  12 
pauls  or  7  f.,  including  the  buonamano, 
is  the  usual  charge  to  Fiesole  and  back. 
The  fare  to  and  from  the  Railway  sta- 
tions is  2  pauls,  but  luggage  is  charged 
extra — a  portmanteau,  J  paul;  smaller 
parcels,  £. 

Private  Carriages  for  evening  visits 
may  be  hired  for  3  francs,  except  to 
the  official  receptions  and  balls,  when 
double  is  charged. 

Omnibuses,  very  rickety  vehicles,  ply 
between  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  and  the 
Oascine  in  fine  weather. 


12.  Post-office'. — Letters  leave  Flo- 
rence daily  for  England,  France,  Genoa, 
Rome,  Naples,  Northern  Europe,  &c, 
and  arrive  from  England  every  day. 
The  post  between  Florence  and  Lon- 
don now  takes  4  days.  Letters  leave 
for  the  Levant  and  India  every  Satur- 
day morning,  but  their  arrival  in  India 
depends  upon  the  days  of  forwarding 
-the  India  mails  from  London.  Letters 
for  England  must  be  posted  before 
4  p.m.,  and  may  or  may  not  be  prepaid  j 
in  the  latter  case  they  are  charged  double 
on  arrival :  the  postage  (to  Great  Bri- 
tain) is  60  centimes  ;  to  France  50 ;  and 
to  Rome  35, — under  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  in  all  cases.  The  postage  on 
letters  from  England  when  not  pre- 
paid there  is  1  f.  20  c,  on  English 
newspapers  57  c.  American  travel- 
lers having  correspondents  in  England 
will  find  it  more  expeditious  to  for- 
ward their  letters  for  the  United 
States  under  cover  to  them.  On  Sun- 
days and  the  greater  festivals  the  post- 
office  is  open  for  prepaid  letters  till 
noon  only,  but  stamped  and  unpaid 
letters  may  be  posted  until  4  o'clock, 
^n  other  days  the  office  is  open  till 
4,  and  for  an  hour  in  the  evening. 


13.  Bankers, — Messrs.E.  Fenzi  and 
Co.,  Pal.  Uguccione,  in  the  Piazza  Gran 
Duca;  Maquay  and  Packenham,  Via 
Legnaioli ;  French  &  Co.,  in  the  same 
street  (both  these  houses  have  branches 
at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  Pisa,  and 
Rome) ;  Mr.  Tough,  in  the  Piazza 
Gran  Duca ;  and  Mr.  Lowe,  Piazza 
Sta.  Trinita.  Most  of  the  English 
tradespeople  in  Florence  discount  bills 
on  England,  circular  notes,  &c.,  for 
their  customers. 

14.  Physicians. — There  are  3  excel- 
lent English  physicians  settled  at  Flo- 
rence,— Dr.  Wilson,  Licentiate  of  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  of  London  and 
Gottingen,  and  accoucheur,  formerly 
Physician  to  a  London  Hospital  and 
to  the  British  Legation — he  lives  in  the 
Via  Tornabuoni,  No.  961,  opposite  to 
Roberts'  Pharmacy;  Dr.  Irotman,  Casa 
Beretti,  Via  del  Sole,  physician  and  ac- 
coucheur. The  addresses  of  any  other 
English  physicians  will  be  found  at 
Roberts'  Pharmacy.  Of  native  m  edical 
men,  Prof.  Bufialini,  Zannetti,  Cipriani, 
and  Ghinozzi,  are  the  most  celebrated. 

15.  Apothecaries. — Mr.  Roberts,  an 
English  chemist  and  druggist,  at  the 
Pharmacy  of  the  British  Legation,  4190 
in  the  Via  Tornabuoni,  will  be  the  best 
person  to  make  up  English  prescrip- 
tions, English  patent  medicines,  per- 
fumery, &c.  Forini,  Piazza  Granduca, 
and  Ferrai,  in  the  Piazza  Sta.  Trinita, 
also  keep  English  medicines. 

16.  Dentists. — Mr.  Dunn,  an  English- 
man, Piazza  Santa  Maria  Novella,  No. 
4245,  is  very  highly  spoken  of  j  Cam- 
pana,  father  and  son,  Piazza  Gran 
Duca.  The  ordinary  dentist's  fee  for 
extracting  teeth  is  from  5  to  10  pauls. 

17.  News-room  and  Circulating  Li- 
braries.— Vieusseux's,  in  the  Palazzo 
Buondelmonti,  Piazza  S.  Trinita,  is  ex- 
cellent. The  collection  of  journals  and  - 
newspapers  of  every  country  is  exten- 
sive and  well  chosen,  the  subscription, 
2  scudi  (about  9s.)  a  month.  Vanni, 
Via  de  Tornabuoni,  keeps  a  circulating 
library  for  French  and  Italian  works, 
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on    a    smaller    scale,   with    moderate 
charges.     Brecker,  Via  Maggio,  No. 
.  1789,  for  English  and  other  books. 

18.  PHntsellers.  —  Edward  Good- 
ban,  in  the  Via  de'  Legnaioli,  No. 
4183  (opposite  the  Cafe  Doney),  agent 
for  these  Handbooks,  is  well  provided 
with  English  books  in  general,  works 
on  art,  and  maps  and  books  useful 
for  travellers  in  Italy,  photographic 
views,  Ac. ;  and  will  procure  all  mo- 
dern Italian  and  other  books.  He 
also  sells  English  and  foreign  station- 
ery, drawing  materials,  Newman's  water 
colours,  &c.  Mr.  G.  is  a  very  obliging 
.person,  and  will  give  every  information 
to  English  and  Americans  as  to  masters, 
&c.  He  packs  and  forwards  parcels 
regularly  to  England  at  a  moderate 
charge.  An  address-book  of  English 
and  American  visitors  to  Florence  is 
kept  in  Ins  shop.  He  is  one  of  the 
agents  for  Alinari's  photographs  of  the 
original  drawings  of  the  old  masters  in 
the  gallery.   Luigi  Bardi,  Piazza  di  San 

.Gaetano,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
printsellers  in  Italy. 

19.  Booksellers. — M.  Molini,  in  the 
Via  de'  Legnaioli.  Piatti,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  Mercato  Nuovo  to  the 
Piazza  di  Gran  Duca,  has  a  good  col- 
lection both  of  old  and  new  books,  but 
principally  the  former,  and  of  modern 
French  publications.  Vieusseux,  at  the 
circulating  library,  for  every  standard 
Italian  work  published  at  Florence. 
Goodban  for  English  publications. 

20.  Photographs. — The  photographic 
views  of  Florentine  monuments  are 
principally  by  Alinari,  and  inferior  to 
those  of  Rome,  Venice,  and  most  other 
large  Italian  towns;  the  prices  exor- 
bitant. Besides  these  views,  Alinari 
has  given  a  series  of  upwards  200  pho- 
tographic fac-similes  of  the  designs  of 
the  great  masters  from  the  Galleries  of 
the  Uffizi,  of  the  Academia  delle  Belle 
Arti  at  Venice,  and  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  at  Vienna;  their  prices  are 
also  very  high,  1  dollar  each.  Alinari's 
photographs  can  be  procured  at  Bardi's 
and  Goodban' s  print-shops.  His  pho- 
tographs of  statues  are  very  far  behind 


those  of  Home,  being  for  the  most 
part  taken  from  casts  or  engravings. 

21.  Musicsellers. — Ricordi,  Via  degli 
Adimari,  near  the  Piazza  del  Duomo ; 
Ducci,  Piazza  San  Gaetano,  also  lets  out 
pianos  on  hire. 

22.  Italian  Masters. — P.  Aretini, 
Lung'arno,  No.  1198,  is  well  recom- 
mended :  Sig.  Barbanera,  at  Goodban' s : 
Sig.  S.  Bianciardi,  No.  6114,  Via  del 
Cocomero,  very  highly  spoken  of  as  a 
teacher  and  for  his  knowledge  of  Italian 
literature :  Sig.  Bosteri,  No.  3436,  3° 
Piano,  Borgo  Ognissanti,  author  of  an 
Italian  Grammar,  and  conversant  with 
English.  The  charge  of  the  best 
masters  is  3  francs  a  lesson,  or  30 
francs  a  month  for  3  lessons  a  week. 

23.  Music  Masters.  —  Pianoforte, 
Kraus  and  Babuscio.  Singing,  the  Abate 
Federigi,  No.  2156,  Via  di  S.  Agostino, 
Piazza  di  S.  Spirito;  Mabellini,  Romani, 
Vannuccini,  Marcotti,  Balatesi,  Ma- 
netti,  many  of  whom  also  give  lessons 
on  the  piano.  Violin,  Professor  Gio- 
vacchini.  The  addresses  of  all  music- 
masters  will  be  found  at  Goodban's 
and  at  the  principal  musicsellers'.  The 
general  charge  made  by  the  best  masters 
is  5  or  6  fr.  an  hour,  or  less  by  engaging 
their  services  for  a  certain  period. 
Miss  Henning  (address  and  reference 
at  Messrs.  Maquay  and  PackenhamY) 
is  said  to  be  a  good  daily  governess  for 
children  in  French,  music,  &c. 

24.  Drawing  Masters. — The  addresses 
of  the  best  masters  for  drawing  and 
painting  may  be  obtained  at  Goodban's. 
M.  Lefevre,  4921,  Canto  de'  Nelli,  be- 
hind S.  Lorenzo,  has  a  drawing  class 
3  times  a  week,  from  11  to  5,  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  with  separate  studios 
for  each  ;  he  gives  instruction  both  in 
oil  and  water  colours.  Pompignoli, 
Piazza  Sta.  Croce,  for  figure  and 
copying  the  works  of  the  old  masters. 
Bensa,  Roster,  Rondini,  &c. 

25.  Shops  and  Tradespeople,  viz. : — 
Grocers. — Samuel  Lowe  in  the  Pi- 
azza di  Sta.  Trinita,  and  Townley  in  the 
Piazza  degli  Antinori,  are  well  supplied 
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in  wines,  tea,  sugar,  and  all  English 
articles.  Conteesini,  Via  de'  Torna- 
buoni,  opposite  the  English  Pharmacy. 

Clothes,  Shoes,  Sfc.,  may  be  had  in 
Florence  cheaper  than  in  Paris :  Has- 
kard,  on  the  Lungo  Arno,  near  the 
Ponte  Santa  Trinita,  is  a  good  English 
tailor,  and  moderate  in  his  charges. 
Mrs.Haskard  is  a  good  shirtmaker,  and 
is  well  supplied  with  English  hosiery, 
outfitting  articles,  &c.  Rose,  a  German, 
Piazza  di  Santa  Trinita ;  Cocchi,  in  the 
Yia  dei  Balestrieri,  No.  823,  and  Fani, 
in  the  Yia  Porta  Rosea,  whose  charges 
are  more  moderate,  are  good  boot  and 
shoe  makers.  The  best  boots  cost  a 
napoleon,  16s. ;  men's  shoes  15  to  20 
pauls,  7s.  to  10$.,  with  elastic  springs. 

Modistes. — Mad.  Besancon,  next  door 
to  the  Cafe  Doneyj  Mad.  Lamarre, 
Yia  dei  Banchi :  both  fashionable  and 
good,  but  by  no  means  cheap. 

Lmendraper,  Sfc. — Prevost,  Yia  Bon- 
dinelli,  an  excellent  shop,  with  reason- 
able prices,  for  English  flannel,  linen,  ca- 
lico, &c.  The  proprietor  speaks  English. 

Straw  Bonnet  Dealers. — There  are 
several:  the  principal  are  in  the  Yia 
di  Porta  Rosea.  A  very  good  round 
hat  for  a  man,  uncut,  should  not  cost 
more  than  from  12*.  to  14*.  Ladies' 
hats  from  4  to  60  dollars ;  but  very 
handsome  ones  may  be  had  for  14,  or 
about  3  guineas.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Florence  shopkeepers  ask  a  great 
deal  more  from  a  stranger  than  they 
will  take:  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
beat  them  down  with  good  humour 
and  civility. 

English  Saddlery. — Hollman,  Piazza 
Soderini. 

Fancy  shops. — Prinoth's,  in  the  Mer- 
cato  Nuovo,  is  well  supplied  with 
everything  French  and  English. 

Curiosities  and  Articles  of  Vertu. — 
Freppa,  in  the  Yia  di  Rondinelli  : 
Rusca,  in  the  Banchi  Ceretani;  and 
Lombard!,  on  the  Ponte  Yecchio,  are 
the  best. 

26.  Wine  Merchants. — Mr.  James 
Tough,  in  the  Piazza  Gran  Duca,  is,  at 
the  same  time,  Banker  and  Wine-mer- 
ohant;  he  is  also  one  of  M'Cracken's 


correspondents  for  forwarding  parcels  to 
England.  Mr.  T.  is  extremely  obliging 
in  obtaining  lodgings  for  his  customers, 
and  giving  them  advice  generally. 

27.  Parcel- agents. — Mr.  Saml.  Lowe, 
Piazza  Sta.  Trinita,  one  of  Messrs. 
M'Cracken's  agents.  Most  of  the  bank- 
ers undertake  to  forward  parcels  to 
England  and  America;  as  do  Mr.  Good- 
ban  and  Mr.  Tough,  also  correspondents 
of  Messrs.  M'Cracken. 

28.  Baths. — The  best  establishments 
are  Pepini's  in  the  Borgo  de'  Santi 
Apostoli,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Roman 
Baths,  near  the  Piazza  Sta.  Trinita. 
A  hot  bath  costs  in  summer  2  pauls, 
and  in  winter  3 :  baths  are  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  town  at  5  pauls  each,  with 
a  small  gratuity  to  the  porter  j  and  in 
the  Yia  Maggio ;  prices,  1}  paul,  and 
1  paul  by  subscription. 

29.  Sculptors. — Sig.Costoli,  the  pupil 
and  successor  of  Bartolini,  and  an  artist 
of  great  ability.  His  statue  of  Gali- 
leo, in  the  Tribune  at  the  Museo  di 
Storia  Naturale,  is  particularly  good. 
Powers,  Yia  della  Fornace  2539,  the 
well-known  Ameriean  artist,  whose  fine 
statue  of  the  Greek  Slave  was  exhi- 
bited in  London  in  1851.  His  figures 
of  America  and  California  are  very 
beautiful.  Fuller,  an  English  artist,  a 
pupil  of  Power's,  Yia  della  Nunzia- 
tina.  Santarelli,  Yia  della  Nunzia- 
tina.  Fede,  in  the  Via  della  For- 
nace. Dupre,  Liceo  di  Candele.  The 
late  Prof.  Bartolini's  Studio,  Borgo 
San  Frediano,  No.  3253,  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Romanelli,  one  of  his  pupils. 
Bazzanti,  on  the  Lung'arno,  is  recom- 
mended for  sepulchral  monuments,  hav- 
ing put  up  many  of  those  in  the  Eng- 
lish cemetery :  he  also  keeps  one  of 
the  largest  warehouses  in  Florence  for 
alabaster  figures,  vases,  &c. 

30r  Painters. — Buonarotti,  Mussini, 
Piatti.  Mr.  Walter  Goold,  an  American 
artist,  2588  Yia  Chiara,  for  portraits, 
&c.  Ugo  Baldi,  on  the  Lung' Arno, 
is  one  of  the  best  picture-cleaners  and 
restorers  in  Florence;  Pompignoli,  in 
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the  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce,  is  a  good 
copyist  of  the  old  masters  and  teacher. 

31.  Picture-dealers. — Gagliardi,  Pi- 
azza Santa  M.  Novella,  Metzger,  Borgo 
Ognissanti. 

82.  Wood-carving  and  Picture- 
frames. — Tuscany  has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  this  branch  of  art,  of  which 
we  have  seen  some  magnificent  speci- 
mens at  our  Great  Exhibition,  by 
Angelo  Barbetti,  of  Florence,  and 
Giusti,  of  Siena.  Barbetti,  of  whose 
work  several  fine  specimens  are  in  Eng- 
land, lives  in  the  Piazza  Santa  Croce, 
No.  7695.  Bardi,  Borgo  San  Jacopo ; 
Fanfani,  Piazza  di  S.  Spirito  ;  Ligozzi, 
Borgo  Ognissanti ;  Alfani,  Via  Maggio 
and  Cecherelli,  in  the  Borgo  S.  Jacopo, 
are  good  workmen  for  the  more  ordi- 
nary description  of  gilt  picture-frames. 

33.  Protestant  Divine  Service. — 
The  English  Church  is  situated  in  the 
Via  del  Maglio,  beyond  the  Church 
and  Piazza  of  S.  Marco.  It  was 
built  by  subscription,  and  opened  in 
1844.  Divine  service  is  performed  on 
Sundays  at  11  a.m.  and  3*30  p.m.  in 
winter,  at  8  a.m.  and  Q\  p.m.  during 
the  summer  months.  Persons  wishing 
to  engage  seats  for  any  period  should 
apply  at  the  church  on  Saturdays  from 
3  till  5  o'clock.  The  charge  for  a 
family  of  6  persons  for  6  months  is 
140  pauls,  for  3  months  120,  for  1 
month  42.  Admission  for  one  or  both 
services  on  the  same  day  costs  2  pauls. 
This  charge  is  made  at  the  doors,  or 
tickets  may  be  obtained  at  Goodban's 
and  the  principal  English  shops. 

A  Swiss  C%wcAhasbeenopenednext  to 
the  Casa  Schneiderf,  on  the  Lung'arno, 
where  the  service  is  performed  in  French 
in  the  morning,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff- 
ter,  and  in  English  in  the  afternoon, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M'Dougall, 
formerly  of  Brighton. 

34.  Table  of  Moneys,  Measures, 
Weights,  Sfc,  in  use  at  Florence. — Since 
the  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  N, 


Italy,  the  Decimal  system  of  weights, 
measures,  and  money  is  the  official  one 
in  Tuscany,  but  the  Granducal  coinage 
is  still  frequently  met  with. 

Tuscan  Coins. 
Gold. 

£,   8.    cL 
Zecchino,  or  sequin  of  2 

scudi    ....      =08  10$ 
Ruspone,  or  3  seq.  piece    16    8 

Silver, 

Franoescone  of  10  pauls    0    4    5 

Fiorino  or  florin,  2}  pauls  0     1     1£ 

Lira  =  20  soldi =240  de- 
narii lfc  pauls     ..008 

Paolo  or  paul=8  crazie 

=  40  quattrine     ,     ,    0    0    5,| 

Copper, 
Quattrino=4    denari  = 

i  farthing. 
Crazia=5  quattrini=20 

denari=2f„  farth.       0     0     0} 

The  value  of  the  most  current  foreign 
coins  iB — the  English  sovereign,  at  the 
average  exchange,  about  45  pauls  ;  the 
gold  napoleon,  36  pauls;  the  6*franc 
piece,  9  pauls ;  the  Roman  and  Span- 
ish dollar,  9±  to  9J  pauls;  the  zwanziger 
or  Austrian  lira,  generally  passes  for 

*  ^      *    Measures  of  Length, 

The  braccio  of  Florence  =  20 

soldi =240  denari=Eng.  in.  23 
Braccio  used  by  builders  .     .     21  £ 
Tuscan  mile .     .    Eng.'  yds.  1808 
Tuscan  post  of  8  miles = 

Eng.  miles    S\ 

Weights, 
The  Tuscan  pound = 

Eng.  avdp.  12  oz. 

Liquid  Measure. 

Barile  of  wine = 20  fiaschi = 

Eng.  galls.  12-05 

Barile  of    oil  =  16  fiaschi = 

Eng.  galls.    8^ 

Soma  of  oil  =  2  barili  17$3 

Dry  Measure, 

Stajo  of  2  mine        Eng.  bush.    Jb 

Sacco  of  3  staji 2yC 

Moggioof24staji=2  quarters  4} 
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Land  Measure. 

The  pertica  or  perch  =  sq.  feet  81 
The  saccata  =  1  imperial  acre  and 
36  perches. 


It  may  be  useful  to  the  traveller  who 
is  making  but  a  hasty  visit  to  Florence 
to  point  out  here  which  of  the  objects 
of  interest  described  in  the  following 
pages  are  most  worthy  of  his  attention. 
Such  are  the  following: — the  Piazzas 
del  Duomo,  Granduca,  Santa  Maria 
N ovella,  and  di  San  Marco ;  the  Gal- 
leries of  the  Uffizi,  of  the  Pitti  Palace, 
and  of  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti ; 
the  Egyptian  collection,  with  Ra- 
phael's fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  and 
Museum  of  Natural  History ;  the  Du- 
omo with  the  Baptistery;  the  Churches 
of  Santa  Croce,  San  Lorenzo,  Sta. 
Maria  Novella,  Santissima  Annunziata, 
San  Marco,  San  Spirito,  the  Carmine, 
and  San  Miniato  al  Monte,  outside  the 
walls  j  the  Pitti  and  Torreggiani  gar- 
dens ;  the  Cascine ;  and  the  views  from 
the  hill  of  Bellosguardo  and  Fiesole. 
(See  p.  180,  plan  for  visiting  Florence 
in  a  week.) 

Flobenoe.  Pop.  115,000  "Firenze 
la  bella  "  has  been  celebrated  by  many 
in  all  ages  for  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion. If  the  traveller  ascend  to  the 
high  ground  of  the  Boboli  Gardens,  to 
the  church  of  S.  Miniato,  or  to  Bellos- 
guardo, he  will  admire  the  picturesque 
forms  of  the  buildings  of  the  city,  the 
bright  villas  scattered  about  the  rich 
and  wooded  plain  and  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  and  the  fine  forms  of  the 
mountains  which  enclose  the  prospect. 
The  environs  of  Florence  have  been 
described  by  Ariosto  in  the  well-known 
lines — 

"  A  veder  pien  di  tante  ville  i  colli, 
Par  che  il  terren  ve  le  germogli  come 
Vermene  germogliar  suole  e  rampolli. 
Se  dentro  un  mur,  sotto  un  medesmo  nome 
Fosser  raccolti  i  tuoi  palazzt  sparsi, 
Non  ti  sarien  da  pareggiar  due  Rome." 

Ariosto,  cap.  xvi.  delle  Rime. 

Within,  the  streets  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, narrow.    The  older  buildings 


are  grand  from  their  massive  character : 
the  basement  story  being  often  of 
great  solidity,  sometimes  of  rustic 
work.  The  finest  palaces  are  crowned 
by  a  deep  cornice  in  a  bold  style 
of  ornament,  whose  size  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  total  height  of  the 
building.  The  massive  rustic  base  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  Tuscan  style  > 
a  designation  employed  by  Vasari. 
This  peculiar  character  prevailed  till 
the  17th  century,  when  the  buildings 
lost  a  portion  of  their  national  cha- 
racter, and  became  more  like  those 
of  the  rest  of  Italy.  A  profusion  of 
iron-work  adds  to  their  prison-like 
appearance,  which  is  increased  by  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  windows  and 
the  smallnesB  of  these  apertures.  Many 
of  the  facades  of  the  churches  are 
unfinished. 


Situation,  Physical  nattjbb  op  the 

COTTNTET    ABOUND,    CLIMATE,    AND 
SANITABY  STATE  OP  FliOBENCE. 

Florence  is  situated  nearly  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  central  of  the  3  valleys 
through  which  the  Arno  flows  towards 
the  sea,  the  upper  one  extending  from 
near  Arezzo  to  Incisa,  to  which  suc- 
ceeds a  narrow  gorge  of  several  miles  in 
length,  which  again  widens  about  2  m. 
E.  of  the  city,  and  forms  the  beautiful 
basin  of  Florence,  which  extends  to  the 
pass  or  narrow  defile  of  La  Golfolina, 
to  again  expand  into  the  lower  Val 
d'Arno,  stretching  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  valley  of  Florence,  in  some  places 
10  m.  wide,  is  bordered  on  the  N.  by 
the  principal  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
the  highest  peak  of  which,  the  Monte 
Mureuo,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  2997 
Eng.  ft.  above  the  sea ;  on  the  S.  by  a 
lower  group  of  hills  detached  from  the 
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Apennines,  and  which  separate  it  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Chianti  and  Elsa; 
the  latter,  covered  with  woods  and  ver- 
dure, attain  an  inconsiderable  elevation. 
The  space  on  which  the  city  is  placed 
is  tolerably  level,  being  close  to  the 
Arno,  and  extending  along  both  its 
banks.  A  portion  of  the  town,  including 
the  Boboli  Gardens  and  the  suburb  of 
San  Giorgio,  now  included  within  the 
walls,  are  on  one  of  the  last  spurs  of 
hills  that  bound  the  valley  of  the  Arno 
on  the  S. 

The  geographical  position  of  Flo- 
rence is  lat.  43°  46'  36",  long.  E.  of 
Greenwich  11°  15'  30";  its  height 
above  the  sea,  on  the  ground-floor  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which 
will  represent  the  mean  height  of  the 
city,  174  Eng.  ft. 

The  hills  that  bound  on  either  side 
the  middle  valley  of  the  Arno,  in  which 
the  Tuscan  capital  is  situated,  consist 
chiefly  of  a  peculiar  species  of  sand- 
stone called  pietra  serena,  and  of  a 
coarse  limestone  known  by  the  names 
of  pietra  forte,  galestro,  &c. ;  they 
belong  to  the  age  of  our  British  green- 
sand  arid  chalk.  A  portion  has  been 
referred,  from  their  fossil  organic  re- 
mains, to  the  Eocene  or  lowest  member 
of  the  tertiary  series.  The  pietra 
serena,  which  is  extensively  quarried 
for  building-stone,  forms  massive  strata, 
which  may  be  well  examined  in  the 
quarries  of  Monte  Ciceri,  and  all  round 
the  hill  on  which  Etruscan  Fiesole 
stands,  and  in  the  gorge  of  La  Golfo- 
lina,  between  the  middle  and  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  Arno ;  whilst  the  pietra 
forte  abounds  in  all  the  hills  S.  of  the 
city,  and  furnishes  not  only  the  blocks 
for  its  massive  polygonal  pavement, 
but  for  the  outer  walls  of  those  prison- 
like palaces  which  have  given  the  name 
of  Tuscan  to  similar  constructions  else- 
where. The  only  fossil  remains  hitherto 
discovered  in  this  cretaceous  group  are 
numerous  species  of  fucoids  or  sea- 
weeds, of  some  species  of  hamites  (in 
the  valley  of  the  Sieve),  and  of  the 
genus   nemertes — an  extinct   gigantic 


sea-worm — in  the  limestone  of  th<* 
latter  locality.  In  the  upper  beds  of 
the  calcareous  rock  at  Mosciano  (see 
p.  184),  near  the  watershed  between 
the  Era  and  the  Elsa,  several  species  of 
nummulites  have  been  found,  and  which 
has  led  Sir  R.  Murchison  and  Professor 
Meneghini  to  refer  it  to  the  Eocene  or 
lower  tertiary  epoch. 

Eruptive  rocks,  in  the  form  of  ser- 
pentine and  diallage  rock,  exist  on 
either  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Arno, 
and  everywhere  are  of  posterior  date 
to  the  stratified  secondary  deposits 
through  which  they  have  been  pro- 
truded, and  which  they  have  often 
changed  the  nature  of,  or,  to  use  a  geo- 
logical expression,  metamorphised.  The 
best  localities  near  Florence  for  study- 
ing this  class  of  phenomena  will  be  on 
the  group  of  hills  that  surround  the 
village  of  l'lmpruneta,  6  m.  S.E. 
(see  p.  186),  and  at  Monteferrato  and 
Figline,  N.  of  the  city  of  Prato.  On 
the  E.S.E.  side  of  the  hills  of  Fiesole 
some  traces  of  a  serpentine  eruption 
may  be  seen  below  the  Castel  di  Poggio. 

The  plains  of  the  Arno,  of  the  Bi- 
senzio,  and  Ombrone,  are  composed  of 
a  modern  alluvial  deposit.  No  portion 
of  the  marine  Pliocene  beds,  so  abun- 
dant in  the  Val  d'Arno  di  Sotto,  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  into  the  middle 
valley  of  Florence :  hence  it  is  reason- 
able to  -conclude  that  the  latter, 
hemmed  in  by  the  still  barred-up  pass 
of  the  Gonfolina,  formed  an  inner  lake. 
The  city  itself  stands  on  the  modern 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Arno. 

Climate. — The  situation  of  Florence, 
in  the  midst  almost  of  a  high  moun- 
tain-chain, materially  affects  its  climate, 
producing  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
cold,  much  greater  than  might  be  ex- 
pected in  so  low  a  latitude ;  hence  it 
is  subject  to  cold  and  piercing  winds, 
which  descend  through  the  valleys  of 
the  Apennines,  and  from  their  sum- 
mits, generally  covered  with  snow, 
during  the  winter ;  whilst  at  the  oppo- 
site season  its  bowl-shaped  valley, 
scarcely  admitting  any  breeze  from 
the  sea,  renders  it  oppressively  warm. 
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The  mean  temperature  of  Florence  is 
69°.5;  the  means  of  the  coldest  and 
hottest  months,  January  and  August, 
being  41}°  and  77°.  The  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold  are  very  consi- 
derable even  during  the  same  day, 
which  renders  it  a  bad  residence  for 
persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  affec- 
tions. Equally  to  be  avoided  are  the 
transitions  from  situations  where  the 
sun,  shining  brilliantly,  produces  an 
artificial  summer ;  and  the  dark,  sun- 
less streets,  which  form  so  many 
funnels  for  cold  air,  descending  from 
the  gorges  of  the  then  glacial  Apen- 
nines. Of  all  the  causes  leading  to  in- 
disposition here,  perhaps  none  contri- 
butes so  much  as  the  latter  during  the 
cloudless  months  of  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February. 

The  climate  of  Florence  offers,  there- 
fore, perhaps  more  gradations  from 
heat  to  cold  than  any  other  city  in 
Italy.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that 
the  months  of  September,  October, 
and  November  are  exceedingly  agree- 
able ;  the  latter,  however,  generally 
ends  with  10  days  or  a  fortnight's  rain, 
after  which  a  cooler  temperature  com- 
mences, but  with  still  clear  weather 
until  the  end  of  December.  The  early 
part  of  January  is  often  ushered  in 
with  snow  and  sleet,  followed  in  all  the 
month  and  during  February  by  the 
biting  and  penetrating  Tramontanes, 
or  north  wind.  March  is  windy  and 
cold,  moderating  after  the  equinox. 
April,  May,  and  the  early  part  of  June, 
are  very  agreeable ;  the  second  half,  as 
well  as  July  and  August,  oppressively 
hot,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
averaging  84°.  During  these  summer- 
heats  all  foreigners  ought  to  leave  Flo- 
rence, or  retire  to  a  villa  residence  on 
the  hills  around,  where,  although  the 
warmth  during  the  day  is  fully  as 
oppressive,  if  not  more  so,  than  in  the 
city,  the  evenings,  nights,  and  morn- 
ings are  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant. 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in 
Florence  is  considerable  ;  the  greatest 
quantity  in  autumn  and  early  winter. 
From  the  nature  of  the  pavement  and 


improved  drainage  it  soon  finds  its  way 
into  the  Arno;  there  is  consequently 
no  stagnant  water  in  any  part  of  the 
town. 

In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  Florence 
is  much  improved  since  the  invasions 
of  the  cholera  in  1854  and  1855,  not 
only  as  regards  drainage,  but  by  the 
forbidding  of  intramural  interment, 
except  in  some  very  rare  cases.  Until 
the  period  in  question  the  whole  popu- 
lation, except  the  very  poorer  classes, 
found  their  last  resting-places  in  the 
numerous  churches  and  cloisters,  the 
burying-fees  forming  here,  as  in  our 
own  country,  a  considerable  item  of 
income  to  the  clergy  and  monks,  who 
were  abusively  allowed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  notwithstanding  one  of  the 
most  well-judged  laws  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  forbidding  it.  Drainage 
has  been  extended,  and  will  produce 
still  more  beneficial  effects  when  the 
outfall  is  carried  into  the  Arno  below 
the  town.  One  great  drawback  under 
which  Florence  labours  is  the  inade- 
quate supply  of  water,  and  its  bad 
quality  in  some  parts  of  the  city, 
where,  as  in  the  quarters  of  Camaldoli 
and  San  Frediano  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  river,  the  only  water  is  procured 
from  wells,  of  inconsiderable  depth,  fed 
by  surface-springs  oozing  through  a 
putrescent  soil,  over  which  inhabits 
the  poorest  and  most  dense  part  of  the 
Florentine  population.  The  northern 
districts  receive  an  inadequate  supply 
from  the  hills  £.  of  Fiesole.  A  plan  is 
now  under  consideration  for  bringing 
by  means  of  iron  pipes  a  large  mass 
of  good  water  from  perennial  springs 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sieve,  20  m. 
distant. 

Florence  is  exempt  from  specific 
diseases  or  epidemics,  although  from 
its  general  prevalence  the  miliary  fever 
or  much-dreaded  miliara  might  be 
considered  in  that  light.  It  may  prove 
tranquillising  to  our  countrymen  to 
know  that  this  so  fatal  malady  is 
confined  to  the  natives,  cases  even 
among  foreigners  long  established  in  the 
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country  being  rare :  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  miliary  eruption  depen- 
dent on  other  diseases,  and  of  winch 
it  often  forms  the  closing  stage.  Pul- 
monary affections  are  extremely  pre- 
valent in  Florence,  and  all  persons 
labouring  under  them,  either  in  the 
form  of  delicate  fangs,  threatened  con- 
sumption, or  acute  bronchitis,  ought 
to  avoid  a  residence  here,  especially 
during  the  colder  winter  months — from 
the  middle  of  November  to  the  end  of 
March.  In  October  and  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  as  in  April  and 
May,  the  climate  of  Florence  in  such 
cases  is  much  less  relaxing  than  those 
of  Borne  and  Naples.  On  the  other 
hand,  invalids  requiring  a  bracing  cli- 
'  mate,  such  as  those  labouring  under 
chronic  bronchitis  depending  on  debi- 
lity, asthma,  rheumatism,  and  scrofula, 
are  better  here  than  farther  south, 
but  they  must  remove  during  the  re- 
laxing period  of  the  summer-months. 
Chronic  dyspepsia  generally  diminishes 
in  intensity  by  a  residence  in  the  Tus- 
can capital ;  in  fact,  all  those  diseases 
of  a  non-inflammatory  character  re- 
quiring a  bracing  atmosphere  appear 
to  be  benefited  in  Florence.  Ague 
and  fevers  similar  to  those  of  Borne 
and  Naples  are  unknown  in  Florence, 
save  as  the  result  of  importation.  It 
is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence 
that  persons  arriving  from  Borne  in 
apparently  good  health  have  been  at- 
tacked with  the  malaria  fever  in  Flo- 
rence, the  germs  of  which  they  had 
imbibed  by  an  over-prolonged  stay  at 
the  former  place.  The  epidemics  com- 
mon to  children  are  not  more  prevalent 
in  Florence  than  elsewhere.  Measles, 
as  is  generally  the  case  throughout 
Italy,  are  seldom  attended  with  danger. 
Scarlatina,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much 
dreaded.  Pulmonary  consumption  is 
less  looked  upon  as  a  contagious  dis- 
ease in  Florence  than  in  the  more 
southern  cities  of  Italy. 


Limit*  at  dittibsvt  Periods, 
Walls,  Ac. 

Modern  Florence  forms  an  irregular 
pentagon,  divided  into  two  unequal 
portions  by  the  Arno ;  three  quartieri 
are  on  the  N.,  and  one  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river.  The  ancient  city  was 
wholly  on  the  N.,  and  an  attentive 
observer  may  yet  find  indications  of 
the  successive  enlargements  which  it 
has  sustained. 

The  Primo  Cerchio,  or  nucleus,  was 
confined  within  narrow  limits,  forming 
nearly  a  rectangle,  of  which  the  front- 
age towards  the  Arno  extended  from 
the  Ponte  8,  Trinita  to  half  way  be- 
tween the  Ponte  Vecohio  and  the  Ponte 
atte  Grime,  a  distance  of  about  400 
yards,  and  extending  from  N.  to  S. 
about  600  more,  the  ancient  church  of 
the  Apostoli  being  just  without  the 
walls,  and  the  Duomo  or  cathedral  being 
just  within.  This  was  probably  the 
precinct  of  the  original  Roman  Castrum 
or  colony.  The  first  distinct  historical 
notice  of  Florence  is  found  in  Tacitus 
(Ann.  I.  79),  in  relation  to  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  the  Florentines  to  Borne, 
a.d.  10,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
their  petition  against  the  proposed 
diversion  of  the  Chiana  into  the  Arno, 
a  scheme  devised  for  diminishing  the 
then  frequent  inundations  of  the  Ti- 
ber, but  by  which  the  danger  which 
Florence  sustained  from  inundation 
would  have  been  increased.  Remains 
of  Roman  buildings  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  rude  and  poor,  and  indi- 
cating the  insignificance  of  the  city. 
A  few  notices  of  the  existence  of  Flo- 
rence after  the  invasions  of  the  Bar- 
barians can  be  traced,  but  the  very 
early  history  of  the  city  is  exceedingly 
obscure.  Modern  criticism  equally 
rejects  the  legends  of  its  foundation  by 
the  Roman  senate  upon  the  site  of  the 
camp  of  King  Florinus  after  the  de- 
struction of  Fiesole,  and  the  tales  oi 
its  desolation  under  Attila,  and  its 
restoration  by  Charlemagne.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  continued  in- 
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creasing  in  population  under  the  go-  ' 
verument  of  the  Countess  Matilda.        ] 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Primo  Cerchio  ! 
were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  or  Roman  colonists,  subju- 
gated but  left  undisturbed  by  the  Teu- 
tonic victors.  Many  powerful  and 
noble  families,  however,  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country,  as  it  is  thought  of  Lom- 
bard lineage,  had  been  from  time  to 
time  settling  themselves  round  about 
the  city,  in  the  different  borghi,  the 
small  villages  and  townships  which  grew 
up  around  it.  These  were  aggregated 
to  the  community,  when  the  distinc- 
tion of  origin  began  to  be  obscured, 
and  in  1078  it  was  decreed  that  the 
whole  population  should  be  included 
within  the  walls  of 

The  Second  Cerchio,  of  which  theAmo 
frontage  extended  from  the  Ponte  delta 
Carraja  to  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie,  about 
double  the  length  of  the  first  enclosure. 
In  the  Primo  Cerchio  the  narrowness 
and  complexity  of  the  streets,  or  rather 
of  the  alleys,  mark  the  crowding  of  the 
ancient  population  round  the  fane  of 
their  tutelary  saint,  St.  John,  the  pro- 
tector of  Florence.  Both  the  first  and 
the  second  Cerchio  were  thickly  stud- 
ded with  the  towers  of  the  nobles, 
varying  from  200  to  300  feet  in 
height,  at  once  the  token  of  aristocracy 
and  the  means  of  abusing  aristocratic 
power.  Hence,  in  the  great  revolution 
in  1250,  which  established  democracy, 
it  was  ordained  that  all  these  towers 
should  be  reduced  to  the  height  of  96 
feet,  an  injunction  which  was  rigidly 
executed ;  and  these  truncated  dun- 
geons were  afterwards  either  demo- 
lished or  incorporated  in  other  build- 
ings. At  Bologna  and  San  Gemignano 
the  traveller  may  see  some  of  these 
towers  in  their  original  state,  others, 
more  altered,  at  Pavia.  At  Florence 
few  of  them  subsist ;  the  best  preserved 
is  the  Torre  delta  Vacca  or  di  San* 
Zanobio,  at  the  angle  of  a  street  leading 
out  of  the  Mercato  Nuovo  ;  and  where, 
according  to  the  popular  belief,  this 
Bishop  of  Florence,  who  lived  in 
the  4th  century,  was  born  j  it  is  now 
incorporated  in  the  Pal.  Bartolommei. 


Some  antiquaries  have  supposed  it  to 
be  Etruscan,  but  it  is  evidently  not 
older  than  the  11th  century. 

The  Third  Cerchio,  the  circuit  formed 
by  the  existing  walls,  and  which  in- 
cludes the  Oltr*  Amo,  was  begun  in 
1285,  and  not  completed,  at  least  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  river,  before  1388. 
Arnolfo  gave  the  plans  and  designs. 
In  the  usual  spirit  of  magnificence 
which  distinguished  the  republic,  it 
was  decreed  in  1324  that,  at  the 
distance  of  every  380  feet,  there 
should  be  a  tower  76  feet  in  height, 
as  well  for  beauty  as  for  defence ;  and 
a  few  still  higher.  Giovanni  Villani, 
the  historian,  was  director  of  the  works, 
and  he  has  described  them  with  delight 
and  pride.  The  aspect  of  this  portion  % 
of  the  city  differs  much  from  that  of 
the  first  and  second  enclosures.  It 
wants  their  early  historical  monuments, 
but  here  are  the  great  monastic  estab- 
lishments, whose  orders  did  not  be- 
come of  importance  until  after  the 
building  of  the  second  circuit,  and 
which  here  obtained  the  extensive  sites 
which  many  still  possess.  The  streets 
here  are  wide,  straight,  and  well 
planned ;  many  of  them  existed  as 
suburbs  before  they  were  taken  into  the 
town.  Of  these  the  Via  Larga  is  the 
principal.  The  citizens  took  a  larger 
measure  than  they  were  able  to  fill.  In 
the  N.  portion  of  the  city  there  is  yet 
much  unoccupied  ground,  and  in  the 
Oltr'  Arno  one-half  is  occupied  by  the 
Grand  Ducal  Gardens  of  Boboli,  and 
those  of  the  noble  family  of  Torrigiani. 

The  walls  which  mark  this  last  en- 
largement of  the  city,  and  the  length 
of  whose  circuit  is  10,420  yds.  or 
very  nearly  6  English  miles,  continue 
entire  and  unbroken  throughout  the 
whole  extent,  excepting  where  the  more 
modern  citadels  of  the  Belvedere  and 
the  Fortezza  da  Basso  have  been  in- 
serted; but  the  towers  which  rose 
upon  it  have  generally  been  demo- 
lished, or  lowered  to  the  level  of  the- 
curtain.  "  These  towers,"  says  the 
historian  Varchi,  who  had  seen  them 
in  his  younger  days,  "  encircled  the 
city  like  a  garland."    They  were  de- 
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molished  in  1527,  when  the  Floren- 
tines were  menaced  by  the  Imperial 
army  under  the  Connetable  de  Bour- 
bon. This  was  the  period  when  the 
modern  system  of  fortification  began ; 
and  outworks  being  thrown  up  by 
the  celebrated  engineer  Antonio  di 
San  Gallo,  it  was  thought  that  the 
ancient  towers  diminished  the  means 
of  defence  of  the  city.  The  most 
perfect  still  remaining  are  on  the 
southern  side,  in  the  Oltr*  Arno. 

The  walls  are  utterly  unavailable  for 
any  purpose  of  defence  in  modern  war- 
fare. Their  utility  consists  in  affording 
the  means  of  collecting  the  city  tolls 
and  octroi  duties,  of  which  the  only  one 
that  can  concern  a  foreigner  is  the  toll 
paid  for  opening  the  gates  after  a  cer- 
tain hour  when  they  are  closed  for  the 
night. 

Eight  of  the  ancient  gates,  4  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  are  still  open ;  they 
are  nearly  uniform ;  a  tower,  pierced  by 
a  circular  arch.  Porta  San  Gallo,  Porta 
San  Miniato,  Porta  San  Niccolb,  Porta 
S.  Frediano,  and  Porta  Montana,  are 
perhaps  the  most  perfect,  yet  all  have 
suffered  mutilation  by  the  cutting  down 
of  the  towers  which  surmounted  them. 
Several  of  the  gates  are  decorated  with 
"  Marzocchi,"  or  figures  of  lions,  em- 
blematical of  the  city.  The  Porta  San 
Giorgio,  now  closed,  is  decorated  on  the 
outside  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  saint 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  and  on 
the  side  towards  the  town  with  a  fresco 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Bernardo 
Daddi :  it  varies  in  design  from  the 
others,  and  is  not  destitute  of  pic- 
turesque beauty.  Opposite  to  the 
Porta  San  Gallo  is  a  triumphal  arch, 
erected  1737,  in  commemoration  of  the 
entry  of  Francis  II.,  the  first  Grand 
Duke  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  The 
architecture  is  from  the  designs  of 
Qiado,  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  arch 
of  Constantino,  covered  with  ponder- 
ous bas-reliefs  by  artists  of  little  note. 

Two  Medicean  fortresses  break  the 
line  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  are  mo- 
numents of  the  destruction  of  the 
liberties  of  the  republic.  Clement 
VII.  directed  the  building  of  the  For- 


texxa  da  Basso,  on  the  N.  side,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  maintaining  the  city 
in  obedience  to  his  nephews,  Ales- 
sandro  and  Ippolito.  Antonio  di  San 
Gallo  was  the  architect,  Michael  An* 
gelo,  who  was  applied  to  to  construct 
this  menace  on  nis  country's  liberties, 
having  sternly  refused  to  lend  his  aid  ; 
it  was  completed  in  a  very  short  time 
(1535).  The  Medici  were  strongly 
advised  to  erect  this  stronghold  dt 
Filippo  Strozzi,  who  here  expired, 
caught  in  the  toils  of  the  net  he  had 
woven.  (See  Palazzo  Strozzi.)  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  interior 
of  the  fortress,  excepting  some  ancient 
cannon,  and  the  chapel  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, with  a  picture  of  the  patron  saint 
by  Allori.  The  Fortezza  da  Basso  is 
one  of  the  early  specimens  of  regular 
polygonal  fortification. 

The  fortress  of  Belvedere,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  city,  corresponds  with  the 
Fortezza  da  Basso  on  the  N.  It 
stands  upon  the  hill  of  San  Giorgio, 
adjoining  the  gate  of  that  name,  and 
commands  a  noble  view  of  the  city, 
which  it  could  batter  down  and  de- 
stroy. It  was  built  in  1590,  by  order 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  Buontalenti  being  the 
architect.  In  the  centre  is  a  small 
but  not  inelegant  Palace.  Beneath  are 
the  vaults  intended  to  contain  the 
treasures  of  the  Medicean  Grand 
Dukes. 

Beidobs. 

The  portion  of  the  river  within  the 
city  is  crossed  by  four  bridges,  all  of 
which  at  various  times  have  suffered 
more  or  less  from  the  river's  fury. 
The  Arno,  generally  so  placid  and  low, 
is  fed  by  mountain  torrents,  and  occa- 
sionally swells  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  to  a  most  extraordinary  height, 
inundating  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
city,  and  bearing  down  all  obstacles 
before  it. 

The  Ponte  alle  Grazie,  or  di  Ruba- 
conte,  the  furthermost  to  the  £.,  was 
first  built  by  Lapo,  the  father  of  Ar- 
nolfo,  under  the  direction  of  Messer 
Rubaconte,  a  Milanese,  who  filled  the* 
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office  of  Podesta  in  1235.  He  himself 
laid  the  first  stone,  and  cast  in  the  first 
bushel  of  mortar.  It  is  to  this  Messer 
Rubacontey  who  was  a  great  improver, 
that  Florence  owes  its  present  poly- 
gonal flagstone  pavement,  brick  having 
been  the  material  previously  employed. 
This  bridge  lias  undergone  frequent 
repairs.  It  was  exceedingly  damaged 
by  the  great  flood  of  1557.  The 
building  offers  nothing  remarkable ; 
it  commands  lovely  views  of  the  country 
up  the  river.  There  are  small  houses, 
built  in  pairs,  upon  the  piers  of  this 
bridge,  in  one  of  which  Menzini  the 
poet  was  born  (1646). 

The  Ponte  Vecchio,  said  to  be  built 
on  Etruscan  piers,  but  probably  not 
earlier  than  1080,  was  entirely  carried 
away  by  a  flood  in  1177,  and  again  in 
1333.  After  the  second  destruction 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Taddeo  Gaddi.  Like 
the  Rialto,  it  is  a  street  of  shops,  ap- 
propriated, with  few  exceptions,  to 
jewellers,  goldsmiths,  and  other  workers 
in  metal ;  according  to  tradition,  Maso 
Mniguerra  practised  his  art  here. 
Above  these  shops  runs  a  gallery  lead- 
ing from  the  Palazzo  Fitti  to  the 
Galleria  degli  Uffizi  and  Palazzo  Yec- 
chio. 

Ponte  di  Sta.  Trinitck. — Before  the 
erection  of  the  present  structure  the 
bridges  which  occupied  this  site  had 
been  frequently  swept  away  and  in- 
jured by  the  floods  of  the  Arno.  That 
immediately  preceding  the  present 
bridge  had  been  built  in  1274,  on  the 
ruins  of  one  erected  in  1252.  In 
1347  this  underwent  very  extensive 
repairs,  but  an  extraordinary  flood  on 
the  13th  of  Sept.  1557,  entirely  de- 
stroyed it,  overthrowing  at  the  same 
time  two  of  the  arches  of  the  Ponte  alia 
Carraja.  Bartolommeo  Amman  ati,  then 
architect  to  the  Grand  Duke»Cosimo  I., 
was  appointed  to  rebuild  it.  Begun 
on  the  1st  March,  1566,  it  was  finished 
in  1569.  The  design  has  always  been 
considered  a  very  bold  one  for  the 
age.  The  length  of  the  bridge  is  323  ft. 
The  height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
keystone  of  the  centre  arch  above  the 

1  of  the  river  is  28}  ft.    The  centre 


arch  was  designed  to  have  a  span 
of  50  braccia  =  95  ft.  9  inch.,  each 
of  the  Bide  arches  45  braccia  =  86 
ft.  2  inch.,  and  the  arches  are  remark- 
able for  the  flatness  of  the  curve. 
In  order  to  give  the  freest  possible 
passage  to  the  water  in  time  of 
floods,  without  increasing  the  ascent 
of  the  roadway,  the  rise  of  the  arch  is 
only  Jth  of  the  span.  But  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  such  extreme  flatness 
the  arches  are  slightly  pointed.  Each 
arch  is  composed  of  two  quarters  of 
an  oval:  and  each  quarter,  or  half 
each  arch,  is  described  from  three 
centres.  These  curves  meet  at  a  very 
obtuse  angle  at  the  crown  of  the  arch ; 
the  point,  or  cusp,  being  concealed  by 
the  marble  shields  placed  over  the 
centre  of  each  Arch.  The  angle  is 
easily  seen  when  passing  under  the 
bridge  in  a  boat.  The  bridge  has  the 
defect  which  was  general  before  the 
days  of  Perronet,  that  of  the  piers 
being  disproportionately  large.  It  was 
for  some  time  considered  insecure,  in- 
somuch that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  centy.  no  carriages  were  allowed 
to  cross  it ;  but  this  restriction  has  been 
removed  without  danger  to  the  fabric. 
At  the  angles  are  statues  representing 
the  four  seasons.  The  best  is  "Winter," 
by  Taddeo  Landini;  but  they  are  more 
valuable  for  their  general  effect  than  for 
their  individual  merit. 

Ponte  alia  Carraja.  This,  the  most 
westerly  of  the  bridges,  was  second 
in  point  of  antiquity,  having  been  first 
erected  in  1218,  when  it  was  called 
the  Ponte  Nvovo,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  Lapo  was  the 
architect,  and  he  built  it  of  wood,  but 
it  was  swept  away  by  a  flood  in  1269. 
It  was  next  constructed  of  timber 
upon  stone  piers.  The  usage  of  old 
time  at  Florence  was  to  welcome  May- 
day by  shows  and  pageants,  prepared 
by  the  citizens  of  the  several  quarters 
and  districts,  each  vying  with  each, 
both  for  invention  and  splendour. 
Now  in  1304,  the  merry  companies, 
"brigata  de'  Solazzi,"  of  the  Borgo 
San'  Priano,  gave  notice  that  who- 
ever wished  to  hear  news  of  the  other 
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world  should  come  to  the  Ponte  alia 
Carraja  upon  May-day  morning.  The 
show  itself  was  exhibited  upon  the 
river,  upon  which  were  moored  va- 
rious rafts  and  barges,  supporting  (as 
it  should  seem,  upon  a  scaffold)  a  re- 
presentation of  the  infernal  regions. 
They  were  peopled  by  mummers,  some 
disguised  as  demons,  others  figuring 
as  condemned  souls,  all  rushing  to  and 
fro  midst  flames  and  torments,  and 
uttering  the  most  terrific  yells  and 
cries.  This  strange  spectacle  drew 
enormous  crowds,  greater  than  the 
bridge  could  bear.  The  timbers  gave 
way  beneath  the  weight,  and  numbers 
of  the  spectators  were  either  drowned 
or  suffocated,  or  dreadfully  maimed 
and  injured;  and  thus,  says  Yillani, 
did  the  joke  prove  earnest ;  for  so 
many  were  sent  to  the  other  world, 
that  there  was  hardly  a  family  in  Flo- 
rence which  had  not  lost  a  relative  by 
the  calamity.  In  1804  the  bridge 
was  first  built  throughout  with  stone, 
and,  having  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  a  flood  in  1338,  it  was  rebuilt  in 
its  present  form.  Frcl  Giovanni  da 
Campi  is  said  to  have  been  the  archi- 
tect. Two  arches  were  carried  away 
in  1557  j  when  it  was  restored  to  the 
state  in  which  it  still  remains,  by  Am- 
tnanatt. 

Beyond  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie  on  the 
one  side  of  the  city,  and  the  Ponte 
alia  Carraja  on  the  other,  are  two 
suspension -bridges,  the  Ponte  San 
Perdinando  and  the  Ponte  San  Leo- 
jfl^fe,  completed  in  1887  by  a  French 
en^neer.  That  above  the  Ponte  alle 
Grazie  was  carried  away  by  the  great 
flood  of  November  1844.  It  was 
restored  in  1853.  The  other  bridge, 
which  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cascine, 
and  communicates  with  the  suburb  and 
gate  of  S.  Frediano,  like  many  of  the 
suspension  bridges  on  the  Continent, 
is  supported  by  iron- wire  cables,  and  is 
under  certain  severe  restrictions  as  to 
the  amount  and  speed  of  traffic  passing 
over  it. 

A  fine  quay  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  city  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  river,  called  the  Lung'  Arno, 


and  on  the  1.  bank  from  the  Bridge  of 
Santa  Trinita  to  the  suburb  of  S. 
Frediano.  Of  late  years  the  Lung* 
Arno  has  been  continued  to  the  Ca- 
scine by  pulling  down  a  great  number 
of  houses,  and  forms  the  most  fre- 
quented walk  in  Florence  during  the 
winter  months.  Extensive  works  have 
been  completed  for  widening  the  quay 
between  the  bridges  of  Santa  Trinita 
and  la  Carraja,  and  for  continuing  a 
carriage-way  of  great  breadth  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  extremities  of 
the  town,  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Arno. 

ChTTBCHW. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  anciently  Santa  Se- 
parata.— The  Florentines  had,  at  an 
early  period,  according  to  Yillani, 
determined  to  erect  in  their  city  a 
monument  which  should  surpass  all 
that  had  preceded  it ;  and  in  1298 
Amolfo,  the  son  of  Lapo  di  Canibio 
da  Colle,  to  whom  they  had  by  a  de- 
cree in  1294  confided  the  execution, 
had  so  prepared  his  plans  that  its 
foundations  were  laid  on  the  day  of 
the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  1298,  and 
the  name  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  was 
then  given  to  it.  Arnolfo's  design, 
which  was  afterwards  modified  by  the 
change  introduced  by  Brunellescni  in 
raising  the  cupola,  may  be  seen  on 
Memmi's  fresco  in  the  Capella  de' 
Spagnuoli  in  the  cloister  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria Novella.  This  edifice,  commenced 
at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  art,  seems 
to  have  been  conceived  by  its  archi- 
tect in  an  original  style,  forming  as 
it  were  a  mean  between  the  pointed 
and  ancient.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of 
particular  interest  in  the  history  of 
architecture,  where  we  find  a  prepara- 
tion for  changing  the  style  then  preva- 
lent into  one  sanctioned  by  the  princi- 
ples of  ancient  art ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  gave  the  idea  for  the  grandest 
monument  of  modern  architecture  — 
the  Temple  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
gigantic  dome  that  covers  that  un- 
equalled edifice.    The  outer  walls  are 
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almost  entirely  cased  with  marble.  The 
whole  length  of  it  is  500  ft. ;  from  the 
pavement  to  the  summit  of  the  cross 
is  387  ft. ;  the  united  transepts  are 
nearly  306  ft.  long ;  the  width  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  128  ft. ;  the  height  of 
the  nave  153  ft.,  and  that  of  the  side 
aisles  96£  ft.  The  nave  was  intended 
by  Amolfo  to  consist  of  five  arches ;  but 
as  the  families  of  the  Falconieri  and 
the  Bischieri  refused  to  give  up  some 
buildings  on  the  E.  required  for  the 
choir,  he  was  compelled  to  diminish  its 
length  so  as  to  include  only  four. 

Between  the  period  of  the  beginning 
of  the  edifice  and  that  in  which  its 
completion  was  intrusted  to  Brunei- 
leschi,  many  architects  of  great  talent 
were  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
works :  among  whom  we  find  the  names 
of  Giotto  ;  Taddeo  Gaddi ;  Andrea 
Orgagna,  aman  of  extraordinary  powers, 
as  his  loggia  in  the  Piazza  Gran  Duca 
amply  testifies ;  and  ffllippo  di  Lorenzo. 

Amolfo  died  in  1310,  and  the  work 
stopped  until  Qiotto  was  requested  to 
continue  it  in  1331,  with  an  orderthathe 
should  remain  as  a  resident  in  Florence 
to  insure  its  progress.  He  erected  the 
campanile  and  the  facade  of  the  cathe- 
dral, which  he  carried  up  two-thirds  of 
its  height,  and  upon  which  he  bestowed 
his  utmost  care.  This  facade  sub- 
sisted till  the  16th  centy.,  having  been 
adorned  with  statues  by  the  best  masters, 
including  Donatello,  when  in  1558  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Proveditore,  Be- 
nedetto Uguccione,  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  professed,  of  re-erecting  it  in  the 
then  modern  style ;  and  so  eager  was 
he  to  effect  the  demolition,  that,  instead 
of  detaching  the  precious  marbles, 
which  might  have  been  employed  again, 
the  facing  was  plucked  off  so  rudely  and 
hastily  that,  according  to  a  contem- 
porary, not  a  slab  or  a  column  was  left 
entire.  Giotto's  facade  appears  in  the 
background  of  a  lunette  in  the  outer 
cloister  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco.  In 
1636  another  facade  was  begun;  but  the 
works  were  suspended,  and  have  so  re- 
mained to  the  present  time ;  the  slight 
architectural  ornaments  are  now  nearly 
effaced,  which  were  painted  upon  the  wall 


in  1688  by  JErcole  Graziani  and  Bar- 
tolommeo  Veronese.*  After  the  death 
of  Giotto  the  works  proceeded  slowly, 
under  different  artists,  including  those 
before  mentioned,  until  1420,  when  it 
was  determined  to  employ  Filippo  di 
Ser  Brunelleschi  to  complete  the  cupola. 
Brunelleschiwas  born  in  1377 :  his  father 
Lippo  Lippi  was  a  notary  of  Florence. 
Though  skilful  as  a  sculptor,  he  had 
many  rivals,  and  became  desirous  of 
devoting  himself  to  architecture.  In 
company  with  Donatello  he  visited 
Home,  and  applied  himself  with  ar- 
dour to  the  study  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Eternal  City.  It  was  there  that  he 
silently  began  to  meditate  upon  the 
scheme  of  uniting  by  a  grand  cupola  the 
four  naves  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence  j  a 
project  which  until  his  time  was  con- 
sidered almost  impossible.  Having 
qualified  himself,  by  anxious  study  at 
Rome,  for  the  work  he  sought,  he  re- 
turned to  Florence  in  1407.  In  this 
year  the  citizens  convoked  an  assembly 
of  architects  and  engineers  to  deliberate 
on  some  plan  for  finishing  the  Duomo. 
To  this  assembly  Brunelleschi  was  in- 
vited, and  gave  his  advice  for  raising 
the  drum  base  or  story  upon  which 
the  cupola  should  be  placed.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  1420  that  the 
work  was  resumed  in  earnest.  In  that 
year,  at  a  meeting  composed  of  the 
principal  master-builders,  not  only  of 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  but  from,  be- 
yond the  Alps,  Brunelleschi  detailed 
the  plan  by  which  he  eventually  com- 
pleted the  cupola.  But  the  spajttJio 
be  covered  was  so  much  greaterman 
any  vaulting  of  the  kind  hitherto  at- 
tempted, that  the  citizens  who  formed 
the  building  committee  hesitated  to 
believe  in  the  practicability  of  his 
scheme.  Brunelleschi  explained  and 
argued  until  the  discussion  grew  so 
warm  that  the  "donzelli,"  or  ushers, 

*  A  subscription  was  got  up  during  the  late 
Government,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
name  of  the  Grand  Duke,  for  restoring  the 
facade  of  the  Cathedral,  for  which  an  elaborate 
design  was  made  by  Cav.  Matas ;  and  a  decree 
has  been  lately  published  by  the  new  Govern- 
ment granting  a  considerable  sum  for  the  same 
purpose. 
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by  order  of  the  committee,  lifted  him 
off  his  legs,  and  carried  him  out  of 
uie  room.  He  nevertheless  persevered, 
and  the  completion  of  the  work  was 
ultimately,  intrusted  to  him.  He  was, 
however,  thwarted  by  the  jealousies 
of  rivals,  and  Lorenzo  G-hiberti  was 
appointed  as  his  colleague,  whose  inca- 
pacity for  such  a  task  Brunelleschi 
soon  made  manifest.  Before  his  death 
in  1446  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  cupola  finished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  outer  coating  of  the  drum 
upon  which  it  rests  j  for  the  decoration 
oi  which,  as  well  as  for  the  lantern  with 
which  he  proposed  to  crown  the  edifice, 
he  left  designs,  which,  unfortunately, 
were  lost.  This  cupola  is  octagonal,  and 
is  138  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  from  the 
cornice  of  the  drum  to  the  eye  of  the 
dome  the  height  is  133  ft.  3  in.  Before 
it  nothing  had  appeared  with  which 
it  could  be  placed  in  comparison. 
The  domes  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  and 
of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  are  far  below  it 
in  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion. It  served  as  a  model  to  Michael 
Angelo  for  that  of  St,  Peter.  His 
admiration  of  it  was  so  great  that  he 
used  to  say,  "  Come  te  non  voglio, 
meglio  di  te  non  posso."  The  cupola 
is  the  largest  dome  in  the  world ;  for 
though  the  summit  of  the  cross  of  St. 
Peter's  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
ground  than  the  summit  of  the  cross 
on  the  cathedral  of  Florence  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  dimensions  of  the 
whole  building),  yet,  dome  separately 
compared  with  dome,  that  of  Brunel- 
leschi is  the  higher.  The  Florentine 
dome  has  also  a  greater  circumference. 
It  is,  too,  the  first  cupola  that  was  ever 
raised  upon  what  is  technically  called 
a  drum;  and  the  first  double  dome  that 
ever  was  built.  It  exceeds  in  elevation 
what  Arnolfo  had  designed ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  the  dome 
was  to  have  sprung  immediately  from 
the  arches  and  piers,  on  which,  in  fact, 
it  rests.  But  Brunelleschi  carried  up 
perpendicular  walls,  in  the  shape  of  an 
octagon,  to  a  certain  height,  and,  placing 
the  dome  upon  these  walls,  secured 
for  it  the  elevation  which  he  desired. 


The  finest  view  of  the  exterior  is  ob- 
tained from  the  S.E.  Here  the  pro- 
portions  of  the  dome,  rising  from 
amidst  the  smaller  cupolas  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  can  best  be  appreciated. 
The  traveller  should,  instead  of,  or  be- 
sides, going  up  the  campanile,  ascend 
the  dome ;  1st,  because  it  is  higher, 
and  the  view  towards  Fiesole  is  not 
interrupted  by  the  dome  itself,  as  it  is 
from  the  campanile ;  2ndly,  because  the 
architecture  of  the  double  covering  or 
shell  is  thereby  seen ;  and  3rdly,  because 
no  correct  idea  of  its  size  can  be  formed 
without  doing  so. 

Over  the  first  door  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
ch.  are  statues  attributed  to  Jacopodella 
Querela;  over  the  second,  encircled 
by  rich  Gtothic  work,  is  an  Assump- 
tion, called  La  Mandorla,  or  the 
almond,  from  the  shape  of  the  comparf- 
ment  in  which  it  is  placed,  by  Nanni 
<T  Anton  di  Banco.  Beneath  are  two 
small  statues  by  Donatello^  and  in 
the  lunette  is  an  Annunciation  in  mo- 
saic, by  Dom.  Ghirlandajo.  On  the 
S.  side  the  Madonna  over  the  door 
nearest  to  the  campanile  is  attributed 
to  Niccolo  Aretino,  and  that  over  the 
door  more  towards  the  E.  to  Giovanni 
Piaano. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  rather 
dark,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  win- 
dows, the  rich  colours  of  the  beautiful 
stained  glass  with  which  they  are  filled, 
and  the  sombre  colour  of  the  stone 
(jpietra  serena)  with  which  it  is  built. 
The  impression  of  size  is  enhanced  by  the 
proportions' of  the  four  arches,  which 
stretch  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
nave.  These  arches  are  all  pointed,  hav- 
ing large  keystones,  upon  which  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  Florence,  of  the  Pope, 
and  of  the  Gnelphs  and  Ghibellines 
are  sculptured.  The  whole  design  is 
characterised  by  grandeur  and  simpli- 
city. The  pavement,  in  various  coloured 
marbles,  adds  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
structure. 

The  stained  glass  of  the  windows  is 
said  to  have  been  executed  at  Lubeck, 
by  a  Florentine  artist,  Domenieo  Livi 
da  Gambassiy  1434,  who,  in  a  coeval 
entry  in  the  book  of   the  works,  is 
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styled  the  greatest  master  in  this  art 
in  the  world :  the  designs  of  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  attributed  to  Ohi- 
berti  and  DonateUo.  The  mosaic  over 
the  principal  door,  representing  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  surrounded 
by  angels,  is  by  Gaddo  Gaddi.  The 
paintings  on  the  arches  on  either  side 
of  the  great  entrance  are  modern. 

Above  the  side-door,  to  the  1.  or  N. 
of  the  principal  entrance,  is  the  monu- 
mental fresco  painting  of  Sir  John 
Hawkswood.  The  name  of  this  cele- 
brated knight  is  with  some  difficulty 
discovered  in  its  Italian  versions, — such 
as  Giovanni  Aucobedda,  Falcon*  del 
JBosco,  Giovanni  Acuto  or  Acutus,  the 
last  being  here  adopted  in  the  inscrip- 
tion to  his  memory. 

Sir  John  was  the  son  of  a  tanner,  one 
Gilbert  Hawkswood,  and  born  at  Sible- 
Hedingham,  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

"  He  was  first  bound,"  says  Fuller, 
"  to  a  tailor  in  the  city  of  London ; 
but  soon  turned  his  needle  into  a 
sword,  and  his  thimble  into  a  shield, 
being  pressed  in  the  service  of  King 
Edward  III.  for  his  French  wars,  who 
rewarded  his  valour  with  knighthood. 

Great  the    gratitude  of   the 

State  of  Florence  to  this  their  general 
Hawkwood,  who,  in  testimony  of  his 
surpassing  valour  and  singular  faithful 
service  to  their  State,  adorned  him 
with  the  statue  of  a  man  of  arms,  and 
sumptuous  monument,  wherein  his 
ashes  remain  honoured  at  this  present 
day.  Well  it  is  that  monument  doth 
remain :  seeing  his  cenotaph,  or  hono- 
rary tomb,  which  sometime  stood  in 
the  parish-church  of  Sible-Hedingham 
(arched  over,  and  in  allusion  to  his 
name,  be-rebussed  with  hawks  flying 
into  a  wood),  is  now  quite  flown  away 
and  abolished." 

"  Hawkwood  appears  to  me  the  first 
real  general  of  modern  times ;  the  ear- 
liest master,  however  imperfect,  in  the 
science  of  Turenne  and  Wellington. 
Every  contemporary  Italian  historian 
speaks  with  admiration  of  his  skilful 
tactics  in  battle,  his  stratagems,  his 
well-conducted  retreats.  Praise  of  this 
description  is    hardly  bestowed,  cer- 


tainly not  so  continually,  on  any  former 
captain." — Hattam, 

Besides  bestowing  this  monument 
the  republic  interred  Hawkswood  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  and  all  the 
noble  citizens  of  Florence  came  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  pomp.  By  a  decree 
of  the  Signoria,  Paolo  Uccelli  was  em- 
ployed to  paint  this  memorial. 

The  pendant  to  Sir  John  is  another 
equestrian  and  monumental  portrait, 
of  the  same  size  and  nearly  in  the 
same  style,  painted  by  Andrea  del 
Cast  ag  no.  It  was  likewise  placed  by 
the  republic  to  commemorate  another 
hired  general,  Nicolo  Mauruzzo  da  To- 
lentino,  who,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
army  of  Milan,  died  in  captivity 
(1434).  These  two  frescoes  have  been 
Lately  moved  from  the  N.  wall  to  the 
W.  end  of  the  church. 

On  the  wall  on  the  rt.  hand  on  en- 
tering, that  is,  in  the  S.  aisle,  is  the 
monument  to  JBruneUeschi,  his  bust 
over  a  mural  tablet.  He  was  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  republic.  His 
bust,  a  portrait,  is  by  his  disciple 
Buggiano.  To  Giotto,  whose  memo- 
rial is  a  little  further  on,  the  same  tri- 
bute of  respect  was  paid ;  but  his  bust, 
by  Benedetto  di  Majano,  was  placed 
here,  long  afterwards,  at  the  expense 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  epitaph 
beneath  is  by  Politian.  Further  on,  and 
before  reaching  the  S.  entrance  to  the 
cathedral,  is  the  monument  of  Marsilio 
Ficino,  the  great  restorer  of  Platonic 
philosophy,  who  also  received  the  tri- 
bute of  a  public  funeral.  The  bust 
of  Ficino  is  by  Ferrucci.  Over  the  S. 
door  is  the  tomb — with  a  sitting  figure 
by  Andrea  FUano,  or  more  probably 
by  the  Siennese  sculptor,  Tino  di  Monte 
Camaina — of  Antonio  d'Orso,  Bishop 
of  Florence,  who,  when  the  city  was 
besieged  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VII., 
manned  the  walls  with  the  canons  of 
the  cathedral,  whom  in  full  armour  he 
led  against  the  enemy. 

The  interior  of  the  cupola  was  painted 
from  designs  of  Vasari,  and  begun  by 
him  in  1572,  but  finished,  after  his 
death,  by  JF.  Zucchero,  The  frescoes 
represent  Paradise,  Prophets,  Angels, 
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Saints,  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Punishment  of  the  Condemned,  all 
Dantesque  in  their  general  story.  The 
figures  are  bold  and  gigantic.  When 
first  exposed,  they  excited  universal 
disappointment :  and  Lasca,  who  made 
them  the  subject  of  one  of  his  bur- 
lesque madrigals,  declares  that  the  Flo- 
rentines will  never  rest  till  they  are 
whitewashed : — 

"  Georgin'  Georgin',  debb'  eoere  incolpato, 
Georgin'  fece  il  peccato. 
Presuntuosamente  il  primo  e  stato 
La  cupola  a  dipingere. 
E  il  popol'  Fiorentino 
Non  sara  mai  di  lamentarsi  stanco, 
Se  force  un  dl,  non  se  le  da  il  bianco." 

The  choir  and  the  high  altar  are 
placed  beneath  the  dome.  This  posi- 
tion has  the  advantage  of  adding  a 
meaning  to  the  latter.  The  choir  is 
upon  the  plan  of  one  previously  erected 
by  Arnofib,  but  was  renewed  in  its 
present  form  from  the  designs  of  Bac- 
cio  oVAgnolo  (1547-1568).  It  con- 
sists of  an  octagon  basement  or  dado, 
adorned  with  good  bas-reliefs,  by  Bac- 
cio  Bandinelli,  and  some,  of  scarcely 
inferior  merit,  by  his  disciple,  Giovanni 
delV  Ojpera. 

Behind  the  high  altar  is  a  Pieta  or 
group  of  the  Virgin,  another  Mary, 
and  Nicodemus  entombing  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  left  unfinished,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  who  is  said  to  have  worked  at 
this  group  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  intending  to  have  it  placed  upon 
his  tomb.  The  inscription  beneath 
states  that  it  was  the  Postremum 
Opus  of  the  great  sculptor,  who  did 
not  complete  it  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
fect in  the  marble. 

Over  the  door  of  the  Ancient  Sa- 
cristy, which  is  between  the  S.  tran- 
sept and  the  tribune  at  the  E.  end,  is 
the  Ascension,  in  terracotta,  by  Luca 
delta  Bobbia.  It  was  in  this  sacristy 
that  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  took  refuge 
when  he  escaped  the  daggers  of  the 
Pazzi.  ■> 

The  tribune  or  apse  contains  5 
chapels  ;  in  the  central  one,  and  under 
the  altar,  is  the  bronze  shrine  of  San 
Zanobio,  by  Ohiberti.  The  principal 
compartment  represents   the   miracle 


said  to  have  been  worked  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Saint,  the  Resusci- 
tation of  a  dead  Child.  In  the  side 
chapels  are  statues  of  St.  John,  by 
Benedetto  da  Bovezzano  ;  of  St.  Peter, 
by  Baccio  BandinelU,  when  young; 
and  of  St.  Luke,  by  Nanni  di  Banco. 

The  sacristy  between  the  tribune  and 
the  N.  transept  is  called  the  Sagrestia 
delle  Misse.  The  door  and  the  terra- 
cotta bas-relief  over  it  are  by  Luca  delta 
Robbia:  the  latter  is  said  to  be  the  first 
work  executed  by  him  in  this  material. 
The  figures  in  marble  of  children  on  the 
Lavatory  are  by  Buggiano.  The  frieze 
of  children  bearing  wreaths  of  flowers, 
on  the  inner  walls  of  this  sacristy,  was 
sculptured  in  wood  by  Donatello. 

The  pavement  of  the  centre  of  the 
N.  transept  contains  a  small  circular 
tablet  of  marble,  enclosing  another 
smaller  piece  placed  eccentrically.  The 
latter,  together  with  a  plate  of  brass 
fixed  in  the  lantern  of  the  cupola,  and 
pierced  to  admit  a  ray  of  the  sun, 
constitute  the  gnomon  constructed  by 
Paolo  Toscanelli  (died  1482),  a  mathe- 
matician of  eminence.  It  has  been 
improved  by  Father  Ximenes,  by  the 
addition  of  a  graduated  metal  plate. 
One  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended  was  to  observe  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  or  the  sun's  position  at 
the  solstices.  It  has  also  served  to 
show  that  there  has  been  no  sinking 
or  settlement  in  the  foundation  of  the 
piers  that  support  the  cupola  for  nearly 
4  centuries.  Bound  the  N.  transept, 
used  as  the  choir  in  winter,  are  chapels, 
in  which  are  2  memorials  in  fresco,  to 
Luigi  Marsili  and  Bishop  Piero  Corsini 
(ob.  1405). 

Near  the  door  in  the  N.  aisle, 
nearest  the  choir,  is  the  portrait  of 
Dante,  by  Domenico  di  Michelino,  a 
pupil  of  Fra  Angelico's,  placed  here  by 
a  decree  of  the  republic  in  1465.  The 
poet  is  represented  with  the  features 
and  costume  of  the  generally  adopted 
idea  of  Dante,  familiarised  to  us  by 
Flaxman's  designs.  On  the  left  of  the 
spectator  are  Hell  and  Purgatory,  and, 
in  the  centre,  Paradise,  in  small  groups  ; 
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on  the  rt.  is  Florence  enclosed  within 
its  turreted  walls,  with  this  cathedral, 
and  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  ; 
the  inscription  in  Latin  verses  under 
it  is  by  Politian  (1490). 

Over  the  side  door,  near  the  picture 
of  Dante,  is  a  marble  tomb,  orna- 
mented with  a  cross  between  two  shields 
bearing  eagles.  Tradition  gives  it  to 
Conrad,  the  son  and  rival  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  IV. ;  but  history  rather 
negatives  this.  —  The  painted  wooden 
sarcophagus  over  the  next  door  in  this 
aisle  is  also  problematical.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  remains  of  Don 
Pedro  di  Toledo,  a  Viceroy  of  Naples. 
— Beyond  it,  and  in  a  situation  corre- 
sponding to  the  monument  of  Giotto  in 
the  opposite  aisle,  are  the  bust  and  in- 
scription put  up  by  the  municipality  of 
Florence  in  1843  to  Arnolfo  di  Oambio. 
Nearer  the  great  door  is  the  monument 
to  Antonio  Squarcia  Lupi,  a  celebrated 
organist,  erected  by  the  city  j  his  bust 
is  by  B.  da  Mqjano. 

The  Campanile,  or  bell-tower,  was 
designed  by  Giotto,  and  begun  by  him 
in  1334,  pursuant  to  a  decree  com- 
manding him  to  construct  an  edifice 
which  in  height  and  in  richness  of  work- 
manship should  surpass  any  structure 
raised  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans  in  the 
most  palmy  periods  of  their  power. 
It  is  a  tower,  square  on  the  plan, 
rising  in  the  same  dimensions  to  the 
height  of  275f  ft.  Eng.  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  works 
after  the  death  of  Giotto,  considered 
that  it  would  be  better  to  omit  the 
spire,  which,  according  to  the  design 
of  Giotto,  was  to  have  risen  from 
the  summit  to  a  height  of  50  braccia, 
i.e.  96 J  ft.  It  contains  only  four 
Btories,  of  which  the  tallest  are  the 
basement  and  the  topmost  ones.  The 
architecture  is  of  the  finest  style  of 
Italian  'Gothic.  On  the  basement  story 
are  two  ranges  of  tablets,  all  from 
the  designs  of  Giotto,  and  executed 
him,  by  Andrea  Pisano,  and  Luca 
>,  Robbia.  The  following  are  the 
sets  :  —  The  lower  range  of  re- 
represent   the    progress   of  the 


civilisation  of  man.  Commencing  on 
the  W.  side,  at  the  end  nearest  the 
duomo,  and  proceeding  to  the  rt.  hand 
round  the  tower,  the  subjects  of  the 
lower  range  are :  1  and  ^.  Creation  of 
Adam  and  Eve.     3.  Their  first  labour. 

4.  Jabal,  "  the  father  of  such  as  dwell 
in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle." 

5.  Jubal,  "the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ."  6.  Tubal- 
Cain,  "  the  instructor  of  every  artificer 
in  brass  and  iron."  7.  Noah's  disco- 
very of  wine.  S.  side. — 1.  Early  reli- 
gion, Sabianism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
host  of  heaven.  2.  House-building. 
3.  The  woman  provides  the  house  with 
earthen  vessels.  4.  Man  taming  the 
Horse.  5.  Woman  at  the  loom.  6. 
Legislation.  7.  Daedalus,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  exploring  and  emigration. 
E.  side. — 1.  Invention  of  navigation. 
2.  Hercules  and  Antaeus,  symbolical  of 
War.  3.  Agriculture.  4.  Use  of  the 
Horse  as  a  beast  of  draught.  5.  Archi- 
tecture. N.  side. — The  seven  liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences.  1.  Phidias,  Sculp- 
ture. 2.  Apelles,  Painting.  3.  Do- 
natus,  Grammar.  4.  Orpheus,  Poetry. 
5.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Philosophy.  6. 
Ptolemy,  Astronomy.  7.  An  old  man 
with  musidal  instruments.  Upper  range. 
W.  side. — The  seven  cardinal  virtues. 
S.  side. — The  seven  works  of  mercy. 
E.  side. — The  seven  beatitudes  (?).  N. 
side. — The  seven  Sacraments,  or  rather 
six,  for  instead  of  Penance  there  is  a 
Madonna  and  Child.  Over  the  door 
is  the  Transfiguration,  by  Andrea  Pi- 
sano.  These  reliefs  are  curious,  and  of 
beautiful  workmanship;  but  some  of 
them  are  explained  by  conjecture  only. 
Above  the  two  ranges  of  reliefs  are 
sixteen  statues  larger  than  life,  four  on 
each  side.  On  the  W.  side  are  the  four 
Evangelists,  three  of  them  by  Dona- 
tello.  The  two  centre  figures  are  por- 
traits of  Francesco  Soderini,  his  patron, 
and  Barduccio  Cherichini,  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.  The  latter  is 
the  famous  Zuccone,  or  JBaldpate, 
which,  it  is  said,  the  artist  preferred  to 
all  his  other  works.  "Porta"  ex- 
claimed he,  as  he  gave  the  last  stroke 
of  the  chisel  to  the  dumb  effigy .   Dona- 
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tetto  worked  conjktria;  and  the  excla- 
mation was  a  burst  by  which  the  work 
and  the  master  were  equally  charac- 
terised. The  statue  next  the  S.  side 
is  by  Gio.  dey  Rossi.  On  the  S.  side 
are  the  statues  of  four  Prophets : 
three  by  Andrea  JPisano,  the  fourth 
by  Oiottino  (?)  On  the  E.  side 
are  four  saints,  the  two  statues  in 
the  middle  are  by  Donatello,  the  two 
on  the  outside  by  Niceolo  Aretino. 
On  the  N.  side  are  four  Sibyls,  the 
first  three  to  the  eastward  by  Luca 
delta  JRobbia  ;  the  fourth  by  Nanni  di 
Bartolo. 

Within,  the  stories  form  finely  vaulted 
chambers.  The  staircase,  consisting  of 
414  steps,  can  be  easily  ascended.  On 
the  summit  may  be  seen  four  great 
piers,  upon  which  was  to  have  rested 
the  spire.  The  cost  of  this  tower 
was  enormous :  it  is  calculated  in  the 
books  of  the  Duomo  that  the  average 
cost  of  each  cubic  braccio  (7£  cub.  ft), 
including  the  apertures,  was  1000  flo- 
rins. The  particulars  are  collected  from 
coeval  authorities ;  their  amount  is 
rather  startling.  There  are  6  fine  bells, 
the  largest,  named  La  Santa  Beparata, 
bears  the  Medici  arms. 

Two  good  statues,  by  Pampaloni, 
have  been  erected  of  late  years  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Piazza,  in  honour  of  the 
architects  of  the  Duomo,  Amolfo  and 
Brunelleschi.  They  are  among  the  best 
productions  of  modern  Italian  art.  The 
conception  of  that  of  Brunelleschi  is 
good ;  on  his  knee  is  the  plan  of  the  Cu- 
pola, and  he  is  looking  up  at  it  realised. 
Near  these  statues  is  the  Sasso  di  Dante, 
a  slab  of  marble  let  into  the  wall,  thus 
inscribed,  where  formerly  stood  a  stone 
seat  on  which  Dante  used  to  sit  and 
contemplate  the  cathedral. 


The  Battisterio  di  San  Giovanni. — 
The  Baptistery  itself  is  in  form  an  octa- 
gon, supporting  a  cupola  and  lantern. 
The  outer  wall,  of  white  and  black 
marble,  is  a  coating  erected  in  1288-93, 
by  Arnolfo.  The  structure  which  this 
covers  was  supposed  by  the  early  Flo- 
rentines to  have  been  the  temple  of 
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their  tutelar  deity  Mars.  Within,  the 
16  splendid  Corinthian  and  composite 
columns,  chiefly  of  grey  and  red  Sar- 
dinian granite,  probably  ancient,  sur- 
mounted by  a  range  of  arches  sup- 
ported by  Ionic  pilasters  enclosing  a 
gallery,  as  well  as  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  structure,  give  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  opinion  of  its  Soman 
origin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  irre- 
gular employment  of  the  Roman  orders, 
and  the  fragments  of  a  reversed  in- 
scription, may  be  considered  as  proofs 
that  it  was  raised  in  a  barbarous  age ; 
and  the  Tuscan  archaeologists  seem 
inclined  to  consider  it  not  older  than 
the  6th  centy.  It  seems  clear  that 
it  was  a  finished  building  in  725,  and 
it  is  likely  that,  whenever  it  was  built, 
the  architect  had  the  Pantheon  in  his 
mind,  from  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  two  buildings.  The  centre 
of  the  dome  in  its  original  state  was 
open  to  the  sky,  the  lantern  having 
been  erected  in  1560.  Originally,  this 
edifice  was  not  the  baptistery,  but 
the  cathedral.  It  stood  without  the 
walls ;  but  in  those  times  it  was  not 
unusual  for  cathedrals  to  be  so  placed. 
When  the  cathedral  was  built  St. 
John's  became  the  Baptistery.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  centy.  the 
western  door  was  closed,  and  the 
tribune  for  the  high  altar  erected. 
Up  to  1293  it  was  surrounded  with 
graves,  which  are  spoken  of  by  Boc- 
caccio; but  in  that  year  the  ground 
around  it  was  paved,  and,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  earth,  the  basement 
upon  which  it  stood  was  concealed. 

At  each  side  of  the  eastern  entrance 
is  a  shattered  shaft  of  red  porphyry.  It 
is  said  that,  when  the  Florentines 
(1117)  assisted  the  Pisans  by  guarding 
their  city  during  the  expedition  which 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Majorca,  they 
were  offered  their  choice  between  two 
of  the  trophies  won  in  the  island,  cer- 
tain bronze  gates,  or  two  splendid 
columns  of  porphyry.  The  latter  being 
selected,  they  were  duly  transmitted  to 
Florence,  covered  with  scarlet  cloth: 
but,  when  the  drapery  was  removed, 
they  had  lost  all  their  beauty  for  t> 
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rival  republicans  had  spitefully  passed 
the  gift  through  the  fire,  whence,  as 
it  is  said,  arose  the  proverb,  "FU>- 
rentini  ciechi,  Pisam  traditorL"  They 
are  now  encirled  and  kept  together  by 
iron  bands:  for  the  Piazza  being  en- 
tirely filled  with  water  during  a  vio- 
lent inundation  in  1424,  the  columns 
were  undermined  and  broken  by  the 
fall. 

The  chief  ornaments  of  the  bap- 
tistery,— those  to  which  it  owes  its  re- 
putation,— are  the  three  bronze  doors, 
executed,  one  by  Andrea  Pisanoy  and 
the  two  others  by  Ghiberti,  which  latter 
were  declared  by  Michael  Angelo  worthy 
of  being  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

The  gate  executed  by  Andrea  Pisano 
is  the  one  towards  the  S.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1330,  as  appears  by  an  inscrip- 
tion which  yet  remains.  Giotto,  as  we 
are  told  by  Vasari,  gave  the  designs. 
Later  authorities  have  doubted  this; 
yet  the  figures,  particularly  the  allegori- 
cal figures  of  virtues  in  the  two  lower 
compartments,  are  Giottesque  in  con* 
ception  and  in  design.  Above  are  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  St.  John. 
"These  compositions  have  a  Gothic 
and  simple  grandeur."  —  Flaxman. 
When  this  gate  was  fixed  and  exhi- 
bited, the  event  was  celebrated  through- 
out all  Tuscany  as  a  festival. 

The  northern  and  eastern  gates  were 
added  (1400-1424)  at  the  expense  of 
the  guild  of  merchants.  The  work 
was  thrown  open  to  competition,  and 
Ghiberti,  Prunelleschi,  Donatello,  Ja- 
copo  delta  Quercia,  Niccolo  &Arezzoy 
Francesco  Valdambrina,  and  Simons 
da  Colle  all  strove  for  the  prize.  In 
the  casting  and  execution  of  the  N. 
gate,  Ghiberti,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  only  20  years  of  age  when  he 
began  his  work,  was  assisted  by  his 
father,  Bartoloccio,  and  by  nine  other 
artists,  all  of  whose  names  are  pre- 
served in  the  annals  of  the  wardens  of 
the  baptistery.  Upon  this  gate  are 
displayed  the  principal  events  of  the 

'nistry  of  our  Lord.  The  third,  or 
ern  gate,  and  the  most  beautiful, 
esents  in  the  compartments  the 
ing  events  of  the  Old  Testament, 


whilst  the  framework  is  filled  with  sta- 
tues and  busts  of  patriarchs,  saints,  and 
prophets  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
in  bas-relief.  The  statues  of  Miriam 
and  Judith  are  to  be  distinguished. 
Elegance  of  design  is  especially  re- 
markable in  the  recumbent  figures  at 
the  lower  portion  of  each  valve  of  the 
door.  Flaxman  observes  as  to  these 
gates,  "The  criticism  of  Sir  J.  Eey- 
nolds  was  one  indisputable  proof  of 
that  great  man's  judgment  in  the  sister 
arts.  His  observation  amounted  to 
this, — that  Ghiberti's  landscape  and 
buildings  occupied  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  compartments,  that  the  figures 
remained  but  secondary  objects,  entirely 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  an- 
cients."— Led.  X.  "It  is  not  pretended 
that  these  reliefs  are  free  from  faults. 
Their  chief  imperfection  arises  out  of  the 
undefined  notions  which  then  existed 
of  the  true  principles  that  respectively 
govern,  or  should  govern,  -composition 
in  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  ob- 
viously out  of  the  province  of  the  latter 
art  (which  is  confined  to  representing 
objects  by  defined  forms  alone)  to 
attempt  perspective  appearances  and 
effects  which  can  only  be  truly  and 
correctly  given  by  aid  of  colour,  or  by 
the  skilful  distribution  of  light  and 
shadow.  In  the  work  under  considera- 
tion this  principle  is  invaded.  Objects 
are  represented  in  various  planes,  and 
those  which  should  be  subordinate  are, 
in  consequence  of  the  necessary  relief 
given  to  them  in  order  to  define  their 
forms,  forced  upon  the  attention,  or 
cast  shadows  to  the  injury  of  more  im- 
portant features  in  the  design.  The 
number  of  small  parts  and  a  too  great 
minuteness  of  detail  are  also  defects  in 
this  remarkable  work,  and  deprive  it  of 
that  breadth  of  effect  which  is  so  ad- 
mirable a  quality  in  art." — Westmacottt 
jun.t  A.R.A.  The  borderings  of  flowers 
and  animals  in  low  relief,  which  sur- 
round the  S.  and  E.  gates  are  very 
beautiful. 

The  design  of  the  £.  gate  was  sug- 
gested, and  the  subjects  chosen,  by  the 
celebrated  Leonardo  Bruni  Aretino,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  committee  to 
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whom  the  arrangement  of  the  work  was 
intrusted.  In  this  letter  he  insists  upon 
the  necessity  that  the  artists  should  he 
well  informed  in  the  histories  of  the 
subjects,  so  as  to  represent  them  with 
accuracy. 

The  sums  paid  to  OhiberH  and  his 
assistants  for  the  two  gates  amounted 
to  30,798  florins,  a  sum  which  shows 
the  exceedingly  high  standard  by  which 
such  proficiency  was  measured.  Groups, 
also  of  bronze,  adorn  the  frontispieces 
of  the  three  portals,  all  of  merit.  Over 
the  S.  door  is  the  Decollation  of  St, 
John,  by  Vincenxxo  Danti;  over  the 
eastern  door  is  the  Baptism  in  the  Jor- 
dan, by  Andrea  da  Sansovino;  and 
over  the  N.  door,  St.  John  preaching 
to  a  Sadducee  and  a  Pharisee,  by  Fran- 
cesco Etutici,  but  executed,  according 
to  Yasari,  from  a  design  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Borghini  considers  these 
statues  as  among  the  best  productions 
of  modern  times. 

The  interior  of  the  baptistery  is  in 
the  form  of  a  regular  octagon  as  well 
as  its  roof.  It  had  originally  four 
entrances  from  the  cardinal  points. 
On  each  side  of  the  octagon  are  fine 
columns,  surmounted  by  gilt  compo- 
site capitals,  14  of  which  are  in  rose 
granite  from  Sardinia,  2  in  Cippolino 
and  Greek  marble.  Oyer  these  co- 
lumns runs  a  circular  gallery,  having 
small  arches  opening  on  the  body  of 
the  ch.  On  the  face  of  the  gallery  are 
portraits  of  the  Bishops  of  Florence 
and  other  ornaments. 

The  cupola  is  covered  with  mosaics, 
some  by  a  Greek,  Apollonius;  others  by 
Andrea  Tafif  Taddeo  and  Agnolo  Qadd\ 
Fra  Jacopo  da  Torrita,  Domenico  Ohir- 
landajo,  Alessio  Baldovinetti,  Lvppo 
IAppit  and  other  Florentine  artists. 
Though  executed  at  different  periods, 
they  exhibit  nearly  the  same  style.  Per- 
haps few  masses  of  mosaics  are  so  large 
as  those  which  cover  this  cupola. — A 
gigantic  figure  of  our  Lord  on  it,  over  the 
high  altar,  the  Rewards  and  the  Punish- 
ments of  the  Just  and  of  the  Wicked, 
the  Orders  and  Powers  of  the  Celestial 
Hierarchy,  Prophets,  Patriarchs,  and 
the  Bishops  of  Florence  in  the  lowest 


range  of  the  seven  circles,  enrich,  while 
they  darken,  the  vault  above.  In  these 
frescoes  appears  the  Lucifer  of  Dante 
with  the  soul  "  che  ha  maggior  pena  " 
half  in  his  mouth.  The  circular  tri- 
bune at  the  W.  end  has  its  vault 
covered  with  good  early  mosaics:  on 
the  arch  are  numerous  heads  of  saints 
and  prophets,  and  on  the  roof  a  large 
cirular  mosaic  in  8  compartments  sup- 
ported by  4  crouching  Atlases.  On 
either  side  are  sitting  figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  This 
fine  work  is  seen  to  disadvantage,  being 
hidden  by  the  modern  hideous  high 
altar. 

The  floor  is  formed  by  a  varied  pave- 
ment (1200)  of  a  peculiar  description 
of  mosaic,  formed  of  black  and  white 
marble,  the  former  let  in  so  as  to  form 
the  backgrounds.  The  patterns  are 
very  complicated  and  beautiful.  The 
site  on  which  stood  the  ancient  bap- 
tismal font  in  the  centre  is  paved  with 
coloured  marbles,  and  a  portion  of 
the  pavement  is  occupied  by  a  very 
remarkable  memorial  of  ancient  science, 
older  than  the  mosaic,  and  ascribed  to 
Strozzo  Strozzi,  the  astrologer,  who 
died  1048.  In  the  centre  is  the  Sun, 
surrounded  by  the  following  verse, 
which  may  be  read  either  way,  and  does 
not  make  much  sense  in  any : — 

"  EH  GIRO  TORTE  SOI.  CICLOS  ET  ROTOR  IGNE." 

This  is  surrounded  by  a  zodiac 
ornamented  with  arabesques,  also  in 
mosaic. 

Dante  speaks  of  this  building, — 
"  mio  bel  San1  Giovanni? — as  if  he  de- 
lighted in  it :  though  his  mischance  in 
breaking  some  part  of  a  baptismal 
font,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  a  child 
from  drowning,  occasioned  one  of  the 
many  unjust  charges  from  which  he 
suffered  during  his  troubled  life.  Speak- 
ing of  the  cavities  in  which  sinners 
guilty  of  simony  are  punished,  he  com- 
pares them  to  the  fonts,—- 

.    .    .    u  nel  mio  bel  San  Giovanni, 
Fatti  per  luogo  de'  battezzatori ; 
L'  un  degli  quali,  ancor  non  e  molt'  annl, 
Rupp'  io  per  un  che  dentro  v'  annegava: 
E  questo  sla  suggel  ch'  ogni  uomo  agannl." 

*  /«/.,  xix.  1T-2* 
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.    .    .     "  In  St  John's  fair  fane,  by  me 
beloved. 
Those  basing  form'd  for  water,  to  baptize ; 
(One  of  the  same  I  broke  some  years  ago, 
To  save  a  drowning  child ;  be  this  my  word 
A  seal,  the  motive  of  my  deed  to  show)." 

Wright's  Dante. 

The  portion  which  he  damaged  was 
some  smaller  font  or  basin  attached  to 
the  larger  one,  which  stood  under  the 
centre  of  the  cupola.  But  the  explana- 
tions are  not  very  clear,  and  the  great 
font  itself  was  destroyed  by  Francesco 
de'  Medici,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  bap- 
tism of  his  son  Philip  (1577),  greatly  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  Florentines,  who 
carried  away,  as  relics,  the  fragments 
of  marble  and  mortar.  The  present 
one  was  erected  in  1658,  but  it  seems 
to  be  of  an  earlier  period,  and  has  been 
attributed  to  Andrea  Pisano.  On  each 
of  its  eight  sides  are  alto-reliefs  of 
baptism,  as  practised  at  different  pe- 
riods. Near  the  font,  sunk  in  a  recess, 
is  an  ancient  marble  sarcophagus,  with 
a  bas-relief  of  the  head  of  its  once 
owner.  On  one  side  is  a  seated  figure 
with  a  winged  genius  presenting  an 
offering,  on  the  other  a  female  pre- 
paring viands,  with  a  man  bearing  well- 
filled  baskets  of  provisions:  at  each 
angle  is  a  Genius  of  Death.  This  urn, 
probably  pagan,  was  subsequently  used 
for  Christian  burial. 

Between  the  S.  and  E.  doors  is  a 
statue,  in  wood,  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
by  DonatellOy  smaller  than  life,  and  re- 
markable from  its  being  unlike  the 
common  conception  of  the  character, 
being  liter  a.  St.  John  in  the  Desert. 
The  saint  is  represented  as  worn  down 
by  penance,  with  no  luxury  of  dress. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bap- 
tistery is  the  noble  tomb  of  Baldassare 
Cossa  (John  XXIII.,  d.  1419)  bearing 
the  Papal  tiara  over  the  armorial  shields. 
He  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Constance  (1414),  and  Martin  V.  elected 
in  his  stead.  Martin  objected  to  the 
title  of  "  Quondam  Papa  here  given 
to  his  predecessor,  but  the  Florentines 
would  not  forget  that  he  had  been 
"Pope,  though  deposed.    The  tomb  is 

i  the  style  of  the  Renaissance.    The 

rcophagus,  on  which  lies  the  statue 


in  bronze  of  the  Pontiff,  stands  on 
a  pedestal  on  which  are  sculptured 
figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ; 
the  two  latter  by  DonateUo,  the  first  by 
Michelozzo. 

All  the  baptisms  of  the  city  are  still 
performed  in  this  church,  according  to 
the  ancient  rituaL  The  number  is 
now  about  4200  per  annum.  From 
1470  to  1490  the  average  was  2094 
annually ;  from  1794  to  1803  it  was 
3756.  In  1835  it  was  3750.  It  is 
stated  that,  taking  the  average  of 
months,  births  are  fewest  in  June,  and 
most  plentiful  in  December,  February, 
and  March,  in  some  measure  accounted 
for  by  a  greater  proportion  of  the  mar- 
riages taking  place  after  Easter.  The 
proportion  of  females  to  males  pre- 
sented for  baptism  is  as  113  to  100. 

The  Piazza  di  San9  Giovanni  is,  in 
fact,  one  with  that  of  the  duomo.  The 
hospital  of  the  Bigallo  on  the  S.  side, 
though  modernised,  shows  two  fine 
Decorated  circular  arches,  now  built 
up,  of  a  Gothic  loggia,  which  formed 
the  vestibule  of  the  oratory  of  La 
Misericordia,  attributed  to  Niccolo 
Pisano.  The  small  statues  in  the  front 
facing  the  Baptistery  are  by  Andrea 
or  Niccolo  Pisano.  The  oratory,  now 
used  as  a  depository  for  government 
papers,  contains  three  statues — one  of 
the  Virgin  by  Alberto  Arnoldi  (1358)  ; 
and,  on  the  step  of  the  altar,  many 
figures  painted  by  Domenico  Ghir- 
landajo.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Bap- 
tistery is  the  column  of  San  Zano- 
bio,  erected  in  the  14th  century,  to 
commemorate  a  miracle  said  to  have 
taken  place  upon  the  translation  of  his 
relics :  a  withered  trunk  of  a  tree, 
which  was  touched  by  his  bier,  having 
sprouted  out  in  leaves.  Several  of  the 
houses  about  the  duomo,  though-  much 
altered,  bear  the  marks  of  republican 
antiquity. 

In  the  Chtardaroba  in  the  Opera  del 
Duomo,  behind  the  Cathedral,  are  pre- 
served several  remarkable  objects  of 
ancient  art. — The  Dossale,  or  altar- 
table  of  the  baptistery   (where  it  is 
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only  exposed  on  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist),  is  of  silver,  richly  ena- 
melled; the  frame- work  is  of  delicate 
Gothic  workmanship.  It  was  begun 
in  1366,  but  not  completed  till  after 
1477.  Ghiberti,  Orgagna>  Bartolom- 
meo  Cenniy  Andrea  del  VerroccMo, 
and  Antonio  del  Pollajuolo  were  em- 
ployed upon  it,  and  the  account- 
books,  testifying  the  payments  made 
to  them,  are  still  preserved  here.  The 
dossale,  which  is  about  5  ft.  in  height 
and  15  in  length,  is  in  three  divisions. 
In  the  centre  is  a  fine  statue  of  St.  John, 
hy  Michel ozzidi  It  art  olommeot  Around, 
in  compartments,  is  the  history  of  the 
life  of  St.  John.  The  tabernacle  and 
filigree-work  are  of  great  delicacy.  In 
the  portion  executed  by  Antonio  del 
Pollajuolo  the  countenances  are  remark- 
able for  their  expression.  The  figures, 
of  course,  exhibit  a  progress  in  style. 
— A  rich  silver  crucifix  (about  1456), 
by  Betto  di  Francesco  Betti,  a  Floren- 
tine, and  Antonio  del  Pollajuolo. — A 
pastoral  staff  of  the  same  period,  with 
the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  other  figures. 
— A  mosaic  diptych  of  Greek  workman- 
ship of  the  11th  century.  It  had  been 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  of 
Constantinople,  and  was  sold  to  the 
baptistery,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  by  a  Venetian  lady,  Nicoletta 
de  Grionibus,  whose  husband  had  been 
chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  John  Can- 
tacuzene.  The  figures  are  small,  and 
the  workmanship  is  fine  and  delicate : 
the  tessera  of  the  mosaic  are  micro- 
scopic, and  are  so  well  put  together 
as  almost  to  have  the  effect  of  minia- 
ture. As  far  as  design  is  concerned,  this 
diptych  is  one  of  the  finest  existing 
specimens  of  Byzantine  art.  The  setting 
is  evidently  of  much  later  date  than  the 
compartments.  The  Guardaroba  also 
contains  many  early  paintings  of  the 
school  of  Giotto. 

In  the  cortile  of  the  Opera  del  Duomo 
are  preserved  some  curious  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture — a  Roman  millia- 
rium  from  the  Via  Cassia  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  some  mediaeval  bas-re- 
liefs and  statues.  In  its  Archivio 
ore  many  interesting  documents  con- 


nected with  the  construction  of  the 
Cathedral. 

Church  of  Santa  Croce,  the  principal 
church  in  Florence,  of  the  Conventual 
Minors,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
or  Black  Friars.  St.  Francis  sent  his 
earliest  colony  to  this  city  in  1212, 
who,  after  some  migrations,  were  located 
in  this  magnifioent  building,  of  which 
the  first  stone  was  laid  with  great 
pomp  in  1294.  Arnolfo  was  the 
architect.  It  is  460  ft.  long  and  134 
ft.  wide  across  the  nave  and  two  aisles. 
Almost  from  its  foundation  this  church 
became  the  favourite  place  of  interment 
of  the  Florentines;  and  it  has  been 
appropriately  designated  as  the  "  West- 
minster Abbey"  and  the  "  Pantheon" 
of  Florence. 

In  a  niche  over  the  principal  door 
stands  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Louis, 
Bishop  of  Toulouse,  by  Donatello. 
Above,  in  a  circle,  are  the  letters  I.  h.  s., 
remarkable  as  having  been  placed  there 
by  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena  after  the 
plague  in  1437.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  these  initials  to  denote  the  name 
and  mission  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Ho- 
minum  Salvator.  Having  remonstrated 
with  a  maker  of  playing  cards  upon 
the  sinfulness  of  his  calling,  the  man 
pleaded  poverty,  and  the  needs  of 
his  family.  "  Oh,"  replied  the  saint, 
"  I  will  help  you ;"  and  writing  the 
letters  I.  h.  s.,  he  advised  the  card- 
maker  to  gild  and  paint  these  upon 
cards,  and  sell  them;  and  they  took 
greatly.  St.  Bernardino  then  travelled 
the  country,  putting  up  I.  H.  8.  wher- 
ever he  went.  A  subscription  has  been 
lately  set  on  foot,  headed  by  the  ex- 
Grand  Duke,  to  complete  the  facade  of 
this  national  temple,  from  a  design 
left  by  Cronaca,  and  thereby  repair 
what  may  be  considered  a  want  of 
respect  to  the  illustrious  men  whose 
remains  have  found  a  resting-place 
within  its  hallowed  walls;  the  prin- 
cipal contributor  being  our  countryman, 
Mr.Sloane,  longsettledin  Tuscany.  The 
facade  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of 
1861,  and  in  a  great  measure  from  tf 
liberality  of  an  English  gentleman. 
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The  steeple  of  Sta.  Croce,  erected  not 
many  years  ago  at  an  expense  of  10,000 
scudi,  is  a  monument  of  bad  taste,  and 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  style 
of  the  church.  It  was  originally  begun 
according  to  a  design  of  Baccio  d  Ag- 
nolo  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  facade, 
and  at  the  expense  of  Castillo  Quara- 
tesi,  but  remained  unfinished,  and  was 
removed  a  few  years  since. 

Interior,  In  the  W.  front  is  a  fine 
rose  window  with  stained  glass,  re- 
presenting the  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
by  OMberti.  The  floor  is  paved 
with  sepulchral  slabs.  Many  of  the 
earlier  are  in  very  low  relief;  these 
effigies  are  interesting  from  the  cos- 
tume. Others  are  inlaid  with  coloured 
marbles,  in  admirable  preservation,  and 
of  beautiful  designs.  The  slab  tomb  of 
John  Ketterich,  or  Kerrich  (spelt  Cat- 
rick  on  the  stone),  successively  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  Lichfield,  and  Exeter, 
and  who,  sent  upon  an  embassy  from 
Henry  V.  to  Pope  Martin  V.,  died 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Florence, 
1419,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
church.  Few  of  the  other  names  in 
this  pavement  have  any  interest  be- 
yond the  walls  of  Florence. 

On  entering  the  ch.  by  the  great  W. 
door,  the  first  monument  on  the  rt.  is 
of  Fantoni  the  mathematician,  and  near 
it  that  of  Sestini  the  numismatist.  Be- 
yond the  first  altar,  in  this  aisle,  is  the 
tomb  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti 
The  statues  of  the  three  sister  arts, 
Fainting  bjBattista  Lorenz%  Sculpture 
by  Oioli,  and  Architecture  by  Giovanni 
delV  Opera,  appear  as  mourners.  His 
bust,  by  Lorenzi,  was  considered  a  most 
faithful  likeness.  The  figure  of  Archi- 
tecture is  the  finest :  that  of  Painting 
was  originally  intended  for  Sculpture, 
and  some  marks  of  its  original  destina- 
tion remain.  It  is  said  that  M.  An- 
gelo chose  the  site  of  the  monument 
himself,  in  order  that,  when  the  doors 
of  the  church  were  open,  he  might  see 
from  his  tomb  the  cupola  of  the  cathe- 
rlral.  A  better  reason  is  that  the  ad- 
dning  chapel  belonged  to  the  Buo- 
irotti  family,  who  are  still  buried 
meath.    Over  the  altar  of  the  Buona- 


rotti chapel  is  Christ  bearing  the  Cross, 
by  Vasari.  Between  the  second  and 
third  chapels  is  the  colossal  monument 
to  Dante,  by  Ricci;  a  poor  production, 
raised  by  subscription  in  1829.  The 
inscription,  "  A  majoribus  ter  frus- 
tra  decretum,"  refers  to  the  successive 
efforts  of  the  Florentines  to  recover  his 
remains  and  raise  a  monument  to  their 
great  countryman,  who  lies  buried  at 
Ravenna.  It  was  on  a  petition  to  Leo  X. 
to  that  effect  that  Michael  Angelo  in 
1519  offered  to  undertake  the  work,  add- 
ing the  following  prayer : — "  Io  Michel 
Angelo,  scultore,  il  medessimo  a  Vostra 
Santita  suppUco,  offrendomi  al  Divino 
Poetafare  la  sepoltura  sua  chondecente> 
e  in  loco  onorevole  in  questa  citta." 
How  much  the  arts  have  to  regret  that 
this  petition  was  not  listened  to !  Be- 
yond the  third  chapel  is  Alfieri's  mo- 
nument, by  Canova,  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Countess  of  Albany ;  and 
beyond  the  fourth,  that  of  Machiavelli, 
by  Innocenzo  Spinazzi,  raised  in  1787, 
from  a  subscription  set  on  foot  by  Earl 
Cowper :  beyond  the  fifth,  that  of  Lanzi, 
the  celebrated  writer  on  Italian  art,  by 
Qius  Belli.  Further  on  is  a  fresco  re- 
presenting St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Francis,  by  Andrea  del  Castagno, 
and  a  marble  group  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, by  Donatello.  Beyond  the  side 
door  leading  to  the  cloisters  is  the 
monument  of  Leonardo  Bruni,  sur- 
named  Aretino,  from  his  birthplace, 
Arezzo. — "  In  the  constellation  of 
scholars  who  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of 
favour  in  the  palace  of  Cosimo  de'  Me- 
dici, Leonardo  Aretino  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prominent.  He  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  1444,  and  is  one 
of  the  six  illustrious  dead  who  repose 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  Madame 
de  Stael  unfortunately  confounded  this 
respectable  scholar,  in  her  Corinnet 
with  Pietro  Aretino :  I  well  remember 
that  Ugo  Foscolo  could  never  contain 
his  wrath  against  her  for  this  mistake." 
— Hallam.  The  monument  is  by  Ber- 
nardo Hosselini.  Above  is  a  good  bas- 
relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Ver- 
rocchio.  Beyond  this  is  the  tomb  of  the 
botanist  Michele  (ob.  1737)  ;  and  far- 
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ther  on  that  of  the  natural  philosopher 
Nobili,  erected  by  Leopold  II.,  who  had 
protected  him  in  his  exile.  Grossing  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  church,  in  the 
N.  aisle,  and  on  the  1.  of  the  great  en- 
trance, is  a  large  picture  of  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  by  Bronxino.  Near  the 
side  door  is  the  monument  to  Giovanni 
Targioni,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
naturalists  of  the  last  century,  and 
that  of  Filicaja,  removed  from  San 
Pietro  Maggiore.  Between  the  first 
and  second  chapels  is  the  monument  to 
Galileo,  by  Foggini,  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  heirs  of  his  favourite  pupil 
Yiviani,  in  1737,  nearly  a  oenty.  after 
the  death  of  its  illustrious  occupant. 
Galileo  was  first  buried  in  a  corner  of 
the  chapel  of  SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano, 
within  the  convent,  although  he  had 
expressed  a  desire  on  his  death-bed  that 
he  should  be  buried  alongside  his  pupil 
Yiviani ;  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  family  of  the  latter  to  carry  his 
dying  request  into  execution,  so  vindic- 
tively inveterate  was  the  feeling  against 
his  memory  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
and  the  court  of  Rome,  that  permis- 
sion to  remove  his  bones  into  the  ch. 
was  only  obtained  on  the  accession  of 
a  Florentine  pope,  Clement  XII.  (Cor- 
sini),  in  1737.  Notwithstanding  this 
persecution,  and  with  the  Inquisition 
sitting  in  the  very  convent  of  Sta.  Croce, 
one  of  the  confraternity  of  St.  Fran- 
cesco, whose  name  deserves  to  be 
preserved,  Fra  Gabriele  Pierozzi,  placed 
a  bust  of  the  philosopher,  with  an 
honorary  inscription,  over  his  first 
resting-place.  Beyond  the  second 
chapel  is  the  monument  of  Signorini, 
by  Ricci ;  and  further  on  that  of  Lami, 
the  Florentine  historian.  Over  the 
fourth  altar  is  VasarFs  picture  of  the 
Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  and  beyond 
it  the  monument  of  Angelo  Tavanti. 
Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  altars  is 
that  erected  by  Leopold  II.  to  his 
patriotic  minister,  Count  Fossombroni, 
a  poor  work  of  art ;  the  bust  is  by  Bar- 
tolini,  quite  unworthy  of  the  artist,  and 
of  the  eminent  man  whose  features  it 
is  intended  to  represent.  Beyond  the 
door  leading  out  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the 


tomb  of  C.  Marsuppini,  by  Desiderio 
da  Settignano,  a  fine  example  of  what 
it  is  the  fashion  to  designate  as  Cinque- 
cento  Italian  art.  The  tombs  of  this 
class  are  of  a  very  uniform  type  —  a 
highly  ornamented  urn  on  which  lies 
a  recumbent  figure ;  and,  above,  a  me- 
dallion usually  representing  in  relief 
the  Virgin  ana  Chid.  Marsuppini  (b. 
1399,  a.  1453),  chancellor  or  secre- 
tary of  the  republic  of  Florence,  and 
one  of  the  proteges  of  Cosimo  de'  Me- 
dici, enjoyed,  while  living,  a  high  repu- 
tation for  eloquence  and  ability.  The 
picture  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  by  Vasari.  Beyond  the  6th  altar,  and 
near  the  N.  transept,  are  the  monuments 
of  the  physician  Cocchi,  and  of  Raphael 
Morghen,  the  celebrated  engraver,  in 
the  cinquecento  style :  it  was  erected 
in  1854  by  his  friends  and  pupils. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  church  is  not 
in  its  original  state,  having  been  altered 
by  Vasari.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
chapels,  which  contain  some  remark- 
able frescoes  by  early  masters,  though 
many  have  been  effaced.  In  order 
to  explain  their  contents  more  clearly, 
we  have  inserted  a  ground-plan  sketch ; 
referring  to  which,  we  will  point  out  the 
principal  objects  of  interest. 

Begnining  in  the  N.  transept,  A  is 
the  Capella  Salviati  (now  Aldobran- 
dim  Borghese),  which  contains  in  the 
recess  a  the  monument  of  the  Countess 
Zamoyska,  of  the  noble  Polish  house 
of  Czartoryska ;  it  is  one  of  Bartolinfs 
best  works  ; — and  one  lately  erected  to 
the  eminent  natural  philosopher  Mel- 
loni.  B  is  the  Capella  di  SS.  Ludovico 
e  Bartolommeo ;  at  1,  under  a  Gothic 
canopy,  is  the  monument  of  a  member 
of  the  Bardi  family,  to  whom  this,  and 
several  other  chapels  in  Santa  Croce, 
belonged.  It  corresponds  in  style  of 
architecture  with  that  in  the  San  Sil- 
vestro  Chapel,  at  D  4,  but  its  sculp- 
tures are  ruder.  At  3  is  Donatello's 
Crucifix,  but  shut  up.  It  was  one  of 
his  early  works  :  and,  being  proud  of 
it,  he  showed  it  with  exultation  to 
Brunelleschi,  who  told  him,  "die  gli 
pareva  che  egli  avesse  messo  in  croco 
un  contadino."  —  The  sequel  will 
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hereafter   told  at  S.  Maria   Novella. 
0,     the     Capella     Nicolini,     is     rich 
with  fine  inlaid  and  coloured  marbles. 
Around  the  walls  are  grand  statues 
of  Moses  (something  like  that  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  on  the   tomb  of  Pope 
Julius  II.)  and  Aaron  —  Humility  — 
Modesty  taming  a  Unicorn — Prudence, 
by  UPranccvtrilla.    The  Sibyls,  in  fresco, 
by  II  VolterranOi  about  1560,  are  fine. 
The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Bron- 
zinOy  is  a  good  picture,  and  interesting 
as  being  left  unfinished  by  the  death 
of  the  artist.    The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  by  the  same  master  is  also  good, 
though  too  dark  and  heavy  in  colour. 
D,  Capella  di  S.  Silvestro ;  at  4  is  the 
tomb  of  Bettino  (Ubertino)  de'  Bardi, 
with  a  fresco  by  QiotHno  mentioned 
in  Vasari.    The  upper  part  is  now  de- 
stroyed, having  been  repainted.     No- 
thing remains  but  the  kneeling  figure 
o,  and  this  is  solemn  and 
and   evidently  a  portrait, 
rist  laid  in  the  Sepulchre, 
some  to  Oiottino.    It  has 
Fully   repainted,  but   it  is 
3  style  of  Taddeo   Gaddi. 
dy  resembles  the  picture  of 
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the  same  subject  attributed  to  him  in 
the  Accademia,  both  in  conception  and 
details,  especially  in  the  tomb,  which 
in  both  is  inlaid  with  marble  panels  of 
various  colours,  painted  with  great 
brilliancy  and  little  success.  In  the 
centre  of  the  tomb  is  a  medallion  of 
a  female  head  in  adoration,  in  the  pe- 
culiar white  head-dress,  bound  under 
the  chin,  of  which  Taddeo  Gaddi  is  so 
fond." — JR.  At  6,  on  each  side  of  the 
altar,  are  S.  Romulus  and  S.  Cenobius, 
much  effaced.  At  7  are  three  frescoes, 
by  Oiottino,  from  the  life  of  S.  Sil- 
vestro, but  half  effaced,  and  difficult 
to  make  out.  They  are  agreeably 
grouped,  and  remind  one  of  Giotto, 
in  a  way  disadvantageous  to  Giot- 
tino,  whose  heads  are  at  once  more 
finished  and  have  less  life.  He  has, 
however,  much  power,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  death  in  one  or  two  of  the 
bodies  is  true  and  fine.  The  central 
painting  in  the  lower  range,  in  which 
the  saint  is  blessing  two  old  men  kneel- 
ing, is  perhaps  the  best  of  these  fres- 
coes.— E,  Capella  dei  Pulci;  over  the 
altar  is  a  good  alto-relief  by  Luca 
deila   Bobbia.      The  frescoes  on  the 
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walls  are  by  Bernardo  Daddi,  and  re- 
present the  martyrdoms  of  S.  Lorenzo 
and  S.  Stefano.    The  two  chapels   D 
and  E  contain  fine  painted  glass.    The 
chapel  F,   belonging  to   the  Bicasoli 
family,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Anthony 
of  Padua,  has  been  recently  restored, 
and  decorated  with  paintings  by  Saba- 
telli.    In  the  next,  marked  G,  there  is 
nothing  worthy  of  notice.    The  Tolos- 
chi  chapel,  now  Spinelli,  H,  was  for- 
merly covered  with  frescoes  by  Giotto, 
but  they  hare  been  irretrievably  de- 
stroyed,   and    covered    with    modern 
paintings  by  Martellini.    Behind  the 
high  altar  is  the  Choir  occupying  the 
lofty  octagonal  tribune,  on  the  walls  of 
which  are  frescoes  by  Agnolo  Gaddi, 
representing  on  one  side  (the  1.)  the 
Wends  connected  with  the  discovery 
of  the  wood  of  the  Cross,  and  on  the 
vault  the  4  Evangelists ;  the  windows 
are  filled  with  richly-coloured  glass, 
but    the  beautiful  stalls    by    Manno 
di  Cori,  which  once  existed  here,  have 
long  since  been  destroyed.     K,  Capella 
dei  Bardi  delta  Liberia.    The  whole 
of  this  chapel  is  covered  with  frescoes 
by  CHotto.     They  had  remained,  like 
those  in  the  adjoining  one,  under  a 
thick  coating  of  whitewash  for  many 
years,    and  were   only    laid    bare  in 
Oct.    1853  by  the  zeal,   and  at  the 
expense,   of  one  of  the  friars  of  the 
convent;   they  have,  of  course,  been 
partially  restored,  but  with  much  skill 
and    judgment.    These  frescoes  were 
painted  between  1296  and  1304.   They 
represent    scenes   in  the   life    of  St. 
Francis.    Looking  towards  the  altar, 
and  on  the  1.  in  the  upper  compart- 
ments, we  see  St.  Francis  abandoning 
the  world  to  follow  a  holy  life  j  below 
this  S.  Antony  preaching  to  St.  Francis 
and  his  brethren  at  Aries ;  and  in  the 
lowermost  St.   Francis,  dead,  is  sur- 
rounded by  his  brethren  weeping  over 
him.     In   the  l.-hand  corner  of  this 
fresco  Giotto  has  introduced  portraits 
of  Arnolfo  and  his  father,  the  latter  in 
a  black  cap.     On  the  opposite  wall,  in 
the  upper  compartment,  we  see  him 
presenting  the  rules  of  his  order  to 
Pope  Honorius,  and  lower  down  the 


St.  Francis  before  the  Sultan,  offer- 
ing to  walk  through  the  fire  if  the 
Sultan  and  his  followers  would  em- 
brace Christianity ;    below,  the  Con- 
fession of  the  Saint,  surrounded   by 
monks,  and  his  dream.    On  each  side 
of  the  window  are  paintings  of  St. 
Louis  of  Toulouse,  St.  Louis  King  of 
France,  S.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and 
Santa   Claire;    and    in    the   circular 
spaces  in  the  vault  figures  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, Poverty,  Charity,  and  Obedience. 
Behind  the  altar  is  a  very  interesting 
picture,   always   kept  covered,    Cima- 
bue*8  portrait  of  St.  Francis,  of  which 
Yasari  says,  "Lo  ritrasse   (il  che  fa 
cosa  nuova  in  que'  tempi)  di  naturale 
come  seppe  il  meglio."     The  saint  is 
standing,   the  face  drawn   full  front, 
and  very  much  in  the  Greek  manner ; 
it  is  much  harder  and  more  rude  in 
drawing  than  Chnabue's  Madonnas  of 
the  Academy  and  Sta.  Maria  Novella, 
and  more  rigid,  yet  with  greater  power 
and  expression.    The  face  is  emaciated 
and  severe,  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
drawn  down,  the  stigmata  round  and 
dark.    Notwithstanding  Yasari's  asser- 
tion, it   is   more   probable  that   this 
painting  is  by  Magaritone;  in  every - 
case  it  is  a  very  interesting  specimen 
of  early  art.     Bound  the  picture  is  a 
most   interesting   series  of   20  small 
paintings,  treated  in  a  quaint,  forcible, 
and  delightful  way,  and  rich  in  move- 
ment and  composition.     On  the  pier 
between  this  and  the  next  chapel  is  one 
of  the  inscriptions  in  bronze  to  the 
memory  of  citizens  of  Florence  who  were 
killed  during  the  war  of  1849.     This, 
and  a  similar  one  in'  a  corresponding 
part  of  the  oh.,  were  removed,  at  the 
instigation  of   the  Austrian  military 
authorities,  to  the  chapel  in  the  For- 
tezza  da  Basso,  from  whence  they  were 
replaced  here  with  great  ceremony  and 
rejoicing  in  June  1859.     L,  Capella 
Peruz2%  dedicated  to  S.  John  the  Bap- 
tist;   the  picture  over  the  altar,  re- 
presenting the  Virgin,   S.  Roch,  and 
S.  Sebastian,  is  by  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
This  chapel  was  also  covered  with  fres- 
coes by  Giotto  relating  to  the  patron 
Saint,  which  were  also,  until  latelT 
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are  not  without  interest.  In  the  outer 
cloister  is  the  sepulchral  chapel  of 
the  Pazzi,  built  by  Brunelleschi  in 
1420,  and  showing  remarkable  correct- 
ness in  its  classical  details,  as  well 
as  originality  in  their  combination. 
This  chapel  contains  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, and  the  Apostles,  &c.,  in  terra- 
cotta, by  JJuca  della  Robbia,  and  angels 
in  marble  by  Donatello.  Among  the  an- 
cient monuments,  that  of  Gastone  della 
Torre,  patriarch  of  Aquileja,  is  attri- 
buted to  Agostino  da  Siena.  The  N. 
side  of  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  was 
once  surrounded  by  an  arcade,  now 
walled  up  and  converted  into  shops ; 
the  only  part  preserved  open  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  church  near  the  N.  tran- 
sept, in  which  are  two  tombs  of  the 
14th  century  j  one  of  Francesco  de' 
Pazzi,  attributed  to  Nino  the  son  of 
Andrea  Pisano;  the  other,  of  ruder 
workmanship,  is  that  of  Alamanni  dei 
Caraccioli,  ob.  1337. 

The  Piazza  of  Sta.  Croce  is  regular 
and  spacious.  On  the  rt.-hand  side, 
when  looking  to  the  church,  is  the 
Palazzo  of  Niceolo  dell '  Antella,  the 
lieutenant  or  deputy  of  Oosimo  II.  in 
the  academy  of  design.  It  is  covered 
with  frescoes,  remarkable,  besides  their 
elegance,  for  having  been  executed  in 
27  days,  in  1620.  The  subjects  are 
mythological  and  allegorical;  faded, 
but  of  merit,  being  by  the  best  artists 
who  flourished  at  that  period. 

The  democracy  of  Florence  established 
its  power  in  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce, 
in  the  year  1250.  The  government  of 
the  state  had  been  vested  by  Frederick 
II.  in  the  Ghibelline  nobles,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others.  This  oligarchy 
imposed  heavy  taxes ;  and  the  Uberti 
in  particular  had  given  great  offence 
by  their  pride.  A  sudden  tumult 
arose;  and  the  goodmen,  as  they  are 
styled -by  Yillani,  assembled  here,  with 
the  determination  of  taking  the  power 
into  their  own  hands,  which  they  ac- 
complished without  the  slightest  resist- 
ance. Having  made  themselves  people, 
according  to  the  expressive  term  of  the 
Obronicles,  and  so  well  and  forcibly  ren- 

ved  by  Hallam  as  "a  resolution  of  all 


derivative  powers  into  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  popular  will,"  they 
elected  Uberto  di  Lucca  as  Capitano  del 
Popolo,  and  twelve  military  chiefs,  or 
Anziani  del  Popolo,  the  leaders  in  arms 
of  the  citizens.  Up  to  this  period  the 
Florentines  were  subject  to  the  Em- 
peror :  from  this  revolution  dated  the 
free  institutions  and  liberties,  consoli- 
dated by  that  of  1280,  followed  by  the 
institution  and  election  o*f  the  Priori. 

Ch.  of  Sanf  Ambrogio,  in  the  Borgo 
di  Santa  Croce. — This  church  is  con- 
nected with  a  Magdalen  conventual 
establishment,  and  contains  the  most 
valuable  fresco  existing  of  Cosimo  Ro- 
selli.  It  is  in  a  small  chapel  called 
the  Capella  del  Miracolo,  on  the  1. 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  nave,  and  is  so 
badly  lighted  that  it  is  seen  with  dif- 
ficulty. The  altarpiece  of  this  chapel 
is  by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  - 

Ch.  of  La  Santissima  Annunziata.-* 
This  church  was  dedicated  to  the  "  Ver- 
gine  Annunziata"  by  seven  Floren- 
tine gentlemen,  who,  in  1233,  had 
betaken  themselves  to  a  contemplative 
life  on  Monte  Senario  near  Florence, 
and  instituted  the  order  of  the  "  Servi 
di  Maria,"  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tin,  in  commemoration  of  the  most 
holy  widowhood  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 
This  church  became  very  popular,  and 
so  crammed  with  wax  legs,  arms,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  in  return  for 
miraculous  cures,  and  with  figures  of 
distinguished  persons  who  had  visited  it, 
that  the  former  used  to  fall  on  the 
congregation,  and  injure  the  works  of 
art,  and  it  became  necessary,  when 
the  church  was  repaired,  to  clear  them 
out.  Before  the  church  is  an  atrium; 
the  front  towards  the  Piazza  was  de- 
signed by  Caccini,  following  the  plan 
set  him  by  Antonio  di  San  Gallo.  Like 
several  other  buildings  in  this  piazza, 
this  facade  is  in  the  Brunelleschi 
style,  that  is  to  say,  arches  supported 
upon  columns.  The  fore  court  or 
atrium  is  surrounded  with  frescoes 
of  great  beauty.  It  has  been  enclosed 
with  glazed  panels  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  them  from  the  weather,  and 
the  key  of  the  door  is  kept  at  the 
Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  close  by. 
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On  the  l.-hand  side  of  the  corridor,  on 
entering  it  from  the  Piazza,  and  on 
the  wall  flanking  the  entrance  to  the 
church,  is  the  earliest  work  of  the 
series,  a  Nativity  by  Alessandro  Baldo- 
vinetti.  Next  to  this  are  six  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  San  Filippo  Be- 
nizzi.  1.  Of  these,  the  compartment 
nearest  the  church  was  painted  by  Co- 
simo  Roselli:  it  represents  San  Filippo 
assuming  the  habit  of  the  order,  and 
has  little  merit.  The  series  being  left 
unfinished  by  Roselli  on  his  death, 
Andrea  del  Sarto  was  employed  to 
complete  it  :  he  executed,  2.  The 
saint  clothing  the  naked;  3.  Lightning 
killing  two  of  a  party  of  gamblers,  who 
had  mocked  his  preaching;  4.  San  Fi- 
lippo healing  a  woman  possessed  by  an 
evil  spirit;  5.  The  death  of  the  Saint, 
and  a  boy  restored  to  life  by  being 
touched  by  the  saint's  bier;  6.  Chil- 
dren cured  by  having  the  saint's  clothes 
laid  on  their  heads.  The  old  man  in  red 
drapery  on  the  rt.,  bending  forwards, 
and  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  is  a 
portrait  of  Andrea  della  Robbia,  the 
sculptor.  These  compartments  were  the 
first  which  Andrea  executed.  "The 
frescoes  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  in  the 
vestibule  are  full  of  modest  simplicity 
and  feeling,  and  are  very  remarkable 
in  subdued  but  harmonious  combina- 
tions of  quiet  colours  and  tones.  There 
is  also  a  religious  quietism  and  pro- 
priety about  them  which  render  them 
well  adapted  to  the  place  they  occupy. 
The  best  are, — the  People  kissing  the 
Vestments  of  S.  Filippo  Benizzi;  and 
the  Morticini,  a  dead  child  restored  to 
life  by  the  grace  in  the  dead  Saint;  and 
the  Birth  of  the  Madonna."— (7.  W.  C. 
When  Andrea  del  Sarto  executed  these 
frescoes,  he  was  in  extreme  poverty, 
working  for  the  most  miserable  pay. 
Through  the  artful  bargaining  of  the 
sacristan,  according  to  Vasari,  he  re- 
ceived but  ten  ducats  for  each  compart- 
ment. Here  Andrea  was  buried :  and  here 
is  his  bust,  by  Baccio  da  Montehipo, 
taken  in  his  lifetime.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fore  court  are  (nearest  the 
church) — the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
The  Magi  are  represented  as  having 
alighted  as  if  they  had  arrived  close  to 
the  spot  where  the  infant  was;  his  na- 


tivity being  drawn  on  the  other  side  of 
the  doors  by  Baldovinetti. — The  birth 
of  the  Virgin,  full  of  pleasing  figures. 
These  two  are  by  Andrea  del  Sarto. — 
The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  is  by 
Frandabigio  (1483-1524).  A  portion, 
including  the  countenance  of  the 
Virgin,  was  destroyed  by  him,  be- 
cause the  friars  uncovered  the  paint- 
ing before  it  was  quite  completed.  Few 
of  his  frescoes  are  extant. — The  Visita- 
tion is  by  Pontormo,  the  scholar  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  figures  are  very 
grand  in  form,  and  the  colouring  is  ex- 
cellent. The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
is  by  II  Rosso.  The  head  of  St.  James, 
on  the  1.,  dressed  as  a  pilgrim,  is  a  por- 
trait of  Francesco  Berni,  the  modern- 
iser  of  Boiardo's  Orlando  Inamorato. 

In  the  church,  beginning  on  the 
rt. -hand  side  on  entering,  is  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  St.  Nicholas,  and  other 
saints,  by  Jacopo  da  Empoli. — In  the  2nd 
chapel,  a  good  modern  monument,  by 
Campi,  to  the  Marchese  Tempi,  in  the 
style  of  Mino  da  Fiesole. — In  the  Ca- 
pelt  a  dei  Medici  is  the  tomb  of  Orlando 
de'  Medici,  by  Simone  di  Betto,  the 
brother  of  Donatello.  In  a  chapel 
opening  out  of  the  rt.  transept  is  the 
tomb  of  Baccio  Bandinelli,  by  him- 
self (died  1559).  It  consists  of  a 
Pieta,  our  Lord  supported  by  Nicode- 
mus,  the  artist's  own  portrait.  On  the 
frieze  at  the  back  of  the  monument 
are  the  profiles  of  Baccio  Bandinelli  and 
his  wife.  The  A  ssumption  in  the  centre 
of  the  heavy  and  deeply  gilt  roof  of  the 
nave  is  by  II  Volterrano.  By  him  also, 
aided  by  his  pupil  Ulivelli,  are  the 
paintings  of  the  cupola.  The  cupola 
itself  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  of 
Leon  Battista  Alberti.  The  high  altar  is 
also  attributed  to  Alberti,  but  some 
ascribe  it  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The 
front  is  in  massive  silver,  richly  sculp- 
tured in  high  relief,  and  high  above  it 
is  a  large  silver  tabernacle,  also  rich  in 
its  ornaments  and  sculpture.  The 
choir  is,  or  rather  was,  by  Alberti,  for 
it  has  been  altered,  and  its  original  de- 
sign lost  under  the  rich  marbles  with 
which  it  has  been  adorned  by  Silvani. 
The  door  of  the  choir,  with  a  group  in 
marble  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  over  it 
is  by  Oiov,  Bologna, — In  the  Cap 
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della  Vergine  del  Soocorso  (the  farthest 
chapel  beyond  the  choir,  and  behind 
the  altar)  is  the  tomb  of  Gio.  Bologna, 
with  a  fine  crucifix  and  some  clever  but 
exaggerated  bas-reliefs,  in  bronze,  all 
by  him.  Further  on  is  a  fine  painting 
of  the  Resurrection  by  Ang.  Bronzino. 
In  the  next  or  Malespina  chapel  is  one 
of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  by  P.  Perugino. 
— On  one  of  the  pilasters  that  support 
the  arch  before  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of 
Angelo  Marzi,  Bishop  of  Assisi,  and 
Minister  of  Cosimo  I ;,  by  Francesco  diSan 
Gallo,  who  has  engraved  his  name  and 
the  date  1546  beneath:  the  recumbent 
figure  of  the  old  man  is  full  of  expres- 
sion. On  the  opposite  side  is  that  of 
Donato  di  Antella  (ob.  1 702).     In  the 

Villani  chapel,  at  the  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  sacristy,  are  buried  the 
historians  Giovanni,Matteo,and  Filippo 
Villani.  In  the  fifth  or  Rabatta  chapel 
is  the  Assumption  by  Perugino,  the 
most  important  work  of  his  in  Flo- 
rence for  the  number  of  its  figures. — 
The  reduced  copy  of  a  portion  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  Last  Judgment  in  the 
third  chapel  on  1.  is  by  Ales.  Allori :  in 
it  he  has  introduced  a  portrait  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  himself,  in  the  group  of 
figures  on  the  left.  The  large  chapel  in 
the  1.  transept  has  a  great  modern  pic- 
ture of  the  Deposition.  The  2nd  chapel 
on  the  1.  belongs  to  the  Ferroni  family  ; 
it  is  highly  decorated,  but  not  in  the 
best  taste,  with  marbles  and  statues; 
the  family  tombs  are  covered  with 
bronze  figures  and  reliefs. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Annunziata,  the  first 
to  the  L  on  entering,  was  built  in  1448, 
at  the  expense  of  Pietro  dei  Medici, 
from  the  designs  of  Michelozzo.  The 
altar  and  many  of  its  ornaments  are  of 
silver;  the  painting  of  the  head  of  our 
Saviour  is  by  Andrea  del  SaHo.  The 
wealth  lavished  here  is  in  honour  of  a 
miraculous  fresco  of  the  Annunciation, 
by  Pietro  Cavallini  according  to  Vasari, 
but  painted  by  angels  according  to 
popular  belief.  As  much  as  8000/. 
sterling  has  been  recently  expended  on 
a  new  crown  for  the  Virgin  in  this 
miraculous  picture.  It  is  probably  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century, 
and  has  not  much  merit  as  a  work  of 

rt.     It  is  exposed  only  on  extraor- 


dinary occasions,  and  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Aimunciation.  The  oratory  adjoin- 
ing the  chapel  is  richly  incrusted  with 
ornaments  in  pietra  dura,  principally 
symbols  of  the  Virgin;  a  rose,  a  star, 
a  lily,  a  moon,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  class.  The  great  cloister,  which 
is  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  church, 
was  built  by  Cronaca.  Some  ancient 
tombs,  of  earlier  date,  have  been  pre- 
served within  its  walls.  Over  the 
door  leading  from  the  cloister  into  the 
church  is  a  mediaeval  tomb,  and  the 
celebrated  fresco  of  the  "  Madonna 
del  Sacco,"  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  a 
Holy  Family,  for  which  it  is  said  he 
was  paid  only  a  sack  of  wheat,  from 
which,  or  (more  probably)  from  the 
sack  on  which  St.  Joseph  is  leaning,  it 
derives  its  name.  The  composition  is 
fine,  broad,  and  simple ;  the  colour- 
ing is  rather  injured.  The  cloister  is 
full  of  indifferent  frescoes.  The  main 
series  consists  of  subjects  taken  from 
the  lives  of  the  Seven  Founders  of  the 
order  of  the  Servites,  all  Florentines, 
with  portraits  of  the  most  eminent 
personages  of  the  order.  The  painters 
were— Poccetti  (1542-1612),  Frate  Arse- 
nio  Mascagni,  a  member  of  the  order 
(1579-1636),  Matteo  Rosselli  (1578-1650), 
and  Ventura  Salimbeni. 

The  Capella  diSan Luca,  or  de*  Pittori, 
which  opens  into  the  great  cloister,  is 
interesting  on  account  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  Florentine  art. 
The  Company  of  Painters,  or  Guild  of 
St.  Luke,  assembled  as  early  as  1350, 
under  constitutions  approved  of  by  the 
then  Bishop  of  Florence,  Jacopo  Palla.- 
dini.  Their  first  place  of  meeting  was 
in  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova; 
but  in  1561  they  removed  here,  with 
the  approbation  of  Cosimo  I.  The  sculp- 
tors and  the  architects  joined  them, 
and  the  chapel  is  now  vested  in  the 
academy.  Amongst  other  objects,  it 
contains,  over  the  altar,  some  small 
subjects,  representing  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  events  from  the  lives  of  St.  Cosi- 
mo and  St.  Damiano,  attributed  to  Fra 
Angelico;  St.  Luke,  in  the  act  of 
painting  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Vasari,  is  the  subject  of  the  large 
altarpiece ;  Santi  di  Tito,  a  fresco  of 
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Co8imo  I.  directing  the  building  of  the 
church ;  the  subject  is  treated  allego- 
rically,  and  some  call  it  the  building  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon.  A  Madonna 
and  Saints,  in  fresco,  by  Pontormo,  The 
statues  in  the  niches  round  the  chapel,  of 
Moses,  David,  and  St.  Paul,  are  by  Jfon- 
torsoli,  who  was  the  architect.  Two  good 
but  damaged  frescoes,  by  Andrea  del  Sar- 
to,  are  on  a  wall  in  an  adjoining  garden. 

The  Piazza  delta  Annunziata  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
city.  The  loggia  of  the  church  forms 
the  N*.  side.  On  the  E.  are  the  build- 
ings of  the  Spedale  degP  Innocenti,  or 
Foundling  Hospital ;  opposite  is  a 
building  in  a  similar  style;  in  the 
centre  are  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  two  bronze  foun- 
tains; and  out  of  the  S.  Bide  opens  the 
Via  dei  Servi,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
seen  the  cathedral.  The  Spedale  degV 
Innocenti  was  established  in  1421  by 
the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Leo- 
nardo Bruni  (see  Santa  Croce),  whose 
speech  in  the  great  council  produced 
the  adoption  of  the  scheme.  Bru- 
nelleschi  gave  the  design,  but,  being 
employed  by  the  Florentines  in  the 
war  against  Lucca  in  1429,  and  invited 
to  Milan  by  Filippo  Yisconti  to  erect 
a  fortress,  the  building  was  intrusted 
to  Francesco  della  Luna,  his  pupil,  who 
made  several  ill-judged  alterations.  In 
the  spandrils  of  the  arches  are  infants 
swathed  in  Tuscan  fashion,  by  Luca 
della  Bobbia ;  an  odd  but  appropriate 
ornament.  In  the  court,  over  the  door 
of  the  chapel,  is  an  Annunciation,  also 
by  Luca  della  Robbia.  In  the  chapel 
behind  the  high  altar  is  the  most 
important  easel  picture  of  Dom.  Qhir- 
landaio  in  Florence:  it  is  painted  in 
tempera.  The  subject,  as  of  those  in 
the  Uffizi,  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
but  it  is  far  finer  than  either  of  them : 
the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  is  repre- 
sented in  the  distance. 

The  statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  was  cast 
from  cannon  taken  by  the  knights  of 
St.  Stephen  from  the  Turks ;  won, 
as  the  inscription  says,  in  the  style  of 
Tasso,  "dal  fiero  Trace."  It  is  by 
Susini,  and  was  erected  in  1608.  The 
two  handsome  fountains  were  oast  under 
the  direction  of  lacca,  and  have  whim- 


sical figures  something   like   that  at 
Pisa. 

Ch.  of  the  Santi  Apostoli  (in  the 
small  Piazzetta  del  Limbo  behind 
the  Lwufamo,  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river,  half-way  between  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  and  Ponte  diSta.  Trinita).  This 
small  ch.,  according  to  an  inscription 
in  the  facade,  referring  to  another  de- 
posited beneath  the  altar,  was  founded 
by  Charlemagne  after  his  return  from 
Rome,  and  dedicated  by  Archbishop 
Turpin,  in  the  presence  of  Roland 
and  Oliver  as  witnesses  ;  "testibus 
Rolando  et  Uliverio."  This  inscription 
is  considered  apocryphal,  although  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  church  existed 
before  1000  a.d.  Though  subsequently 
altered,  the  original  design  may  be 
easily  traced.  The  church  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Roman  basilica,  with  a  semi- 
circular tribune  at  the  end.  Instead  of 
the  present  windows  of  the  nave,  there 
were  formerly  others,  long  and  narrow, 
according  to  the  style  of  the  earlier 
churches  *,  and  the  recesses  for  the 
chapels  have  been  added.  Seven  circu- 
lar arches,  supported  by  eight  columns, 
built  of  small  courses  of  serpentine, 
divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  The 
capitals  are  of  the  Composite  order. 
As  a  monument  of  mediaeval  antiquity  it 
is  interesting.  The  sculptured  orna- 
ments of  the  entrance  are  by  B.  da 
Bovezzano.  There  are  several  paintings 
and  monuments  in  this  church  worthy 
of  notice: — Vasari:  the  Conception;  a 
Virgin  in  the  manner  of  Giotto;  a 
fresco  of  St.  Peter  curing  a  cripple, 
by  Pomarancio,  3rd  chapel  on  rt. 
L.  della  Robbia:  a  tabernacle  of  an 
altar  in  terracotta  in  the  chapel  on 
the  1.  of  the  high  altar.  Tomb  of 
Oddo  degli  Altoviti  (died  1507),  an 
elegant  production  of  Benedetto  da 
Bovezzano  ;  that  of  Bindo  Altoviti,  of 
the  same  family,  by  Ammanati,  This 
church  is  generally  closed  at  an  early 
hour,  and  application  must  therefore 
be  made  to  the  sacristan. — The  Borgo 
degli  Apostoli  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  townships  which 
were  brought  into  the  circuit  of  Flo- 
rence by  the  second  circuit  of  the 
walls,  and,  when  a  distinct  locality,  WOH 
famed  for  its  springs  and  wat? 
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contained  many  towers,  and  was  often 
the  scene  of  the  most  obstinate  conflicts 
between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 

Ch.  of  La  Badia  (near  the  Bargello,  in 
the  Via  dei  Librai). — The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  present  church,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  was  erected 
in  1625  by  Segaloni;  the  roof  is  in  ela- 
borate wood-work,  with  deeply  sunk 
panels,  which  gives  it  a  very  heavy 
look.      There    are    remains    of    the 
earlier  building  of  the  13th  century, 
by  Arnolfo,  of  which  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  end  may  be  seen  from 
the  outside  in  the  Via  della  Badia, 
with  the  Gothic  windows  of  its  choir. 
Over  the  door  between  the  vestibule 
and   the  church  is    a   bas  -  relief   of 
the  Virgin    and    Child    by  Mino    da 
Fiesole.     Beginning  on  the  rt.  hand  on 
entering    is    the  tomb   of   Innocenzo 
Pandolnni  (ob.  1496),  and  near  it  a 
good  bas-relief  in  three  compartments, 
the^  Virgin  in  the  centre,  and  Saints 
on    either    side,    by    B.    da    Majano. 
In  the  N.  transept  is  the  beautiful  mo- 
nument of  Bernardo  Giugni  (died  1466), 
one  of  the  finest  productions  of  Mino 
da  Fiesole.    Giugni  filled  the  high  office 
of  Gonfaloniere  di  Giustizia,  the  duties 
of  which,   in   an   age    of  faction,   he 
administered  with  the  greatest  imparti- 
ality.    The  statue  upon  the  sarcopha- 
gus represents  him  extended  in  death. 
After  passing  the  choir,  and  in  the  op- 
posite transept — by  the  same  artist,  al- 
though not  put  up  until  20  years  after 
his  death — is  the  tomb  of  Hugh  Marquis 
of  Tuscany,  who  died  a.d.  1001,  the 
founder  of  the  Badia,  and  of  six  other 
Benedictine  monasteries,  and  to  whom,  in 
1481,  the  monks  erected  this  memorial. 
Above  the  music  gallery  is  the  As- 
sumption, by  Vasari.     In  the  chapeLof 
the   Bianco  family,  oil  the  ~Y.  of  the 
entrance,    is-- a  "picture    by  Filippino 
Lippi  (1480),  representing  a  Vision  of 
St.   Bernard,    the  Virgin  surrounded 
by  angels,    appearing   to    the  Saint, 
considered    to  be  the    artist's  finest 
painting;   it  contains  the  portrait  of 
the  Donatorio,  or  the  person  for  whom 
it  was  painted,  on  the  side  wall  is  a 
good  Madonna  and  infant  Christ,  with 
Angels,  by  Luca  della  JRobbia. 

""'  °>  light  and  beautiful  campanile  of 


the  Badia  forms  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  views  of  Florence.    It 
was  also  erected  by  Arnolfo,  but,  hav- 
ing sustained  injury  in  the  following 
cent.,  was  in  part  taken  down,  but  pro- 
bably restored  after  the  original  design. 
Church  and  Convent  of  the  Carmine, 
on   the  S.   side   of  the  Arno. — This 
church,    formerly  one   of  the  richest 
in  Florence,  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  29th  January,  1771.     The 
flimsy  architecture    of    the    restored 
structure  requires  no  notice  :  but  the 
Brancacci  chapel  (in  the  rt.  transept), 
which    escaped   the    flames,   contains 
the   series   of  celebrated   frescoes   by 
Masolino    da    Panicale,   Masacciq,    and 
Filippino  Lippi.    They  represent  the  life 
of  St.  Peter,  but  with  incidents  drawn 
from  ecclesiastical  legends  as  well  as 
from  Scripture.     The  German  critics 
have,  after  their  manner,  been  exhibit- 
ing their  hypersagacity   in  authorita- 
tively assigning  various  portions  to  the 
respective  artists  in  opposition  to  the 
usually  received  account.    The  result 
of  course  is  doubt  as  to  almost  every 
part.     Avoiding  this  controversy,  we 
will  give  the  subjects   of  the  paint- 
ings in  order,  together  with  the  names 
which  have  been  assigned  by  the  best 
authorities.     On  entering  the  chapel, 
the  first  painting  on  the  rt.  hand  in 
the  upper  of  the  two  lines  in  which 
the  paintings  are  arranged  is  a  small 
work   representing    Adam    and    Eve, 
by  Masolino  ;  others  have  attributed  it 
to   F.   Lippi.      On  a  line  with  this, 
the  large  fresco,  the  Healing  of  the 
Cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 
Temple  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  -is 
by  Masolino.    To  the  1.,  in  a  distinct 
composition,    is   St.    Peter   raising   a 
female,  Petronilla,  who,  cured  by  him 
of  the  palsy,  is   sitting  upon  a  bed 
in  an  upper  loggia.     Some  call  this 
subject  the  Raising  of  the  daughter 
of  Jairus.     Below  this  is  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Peter,  by  F.  Lippi.     To  the 
rt.  is  the  saint,  head  downwards,  fast- 
ened to  the   cross,   apparently  quite 
dead,  rigid  and  cold,  surrounded  by 
exeoutioners  and  spectators.     On  the 
1.   hand  is    Nero,   ordering  the   exe- 
cution, and  surrounded  by  a  charac- 
teristic and  animated  group,  amongst 
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whom  Seneca  and  Pyrrhus  are  con- 
spicuous.   The  narrow  picture  beneath 
Adam  and  Eve  represents  St.  Peter  de- 
livered by  the  angel  from  prison,  while 
the  guard  is  asleep  in  the  foreground. 
This  is  also  by  Lippi.   On  the  back  wall 
of  the  chapel,  or  behind  the  altar,  are  4 
oblong  frescoes  on  2  lines,  the  upper- 
most (on  the  rt.)  St.  Peter  baptizing,  by 
Masaccio ;  and  (on  the  1.)  the  Preach- 
ing of  St.  Peter,  by  Masolino;  below 
(on  the  1.)  St.   Peter  and  St.   John 
healing  a  Cripple,  by  Masaccio;   and 
(on  the  rt.)  St.  Peter  giving  Alms, 
by  the  same  painter.    Upon  the  left 
wall,  the  narrow  compartment  above 
represents  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  by  Masaccio;  the 
larger  painting  on  the  same  line,  the 
Tribute    Money,    by  Masaccio,     Our 
Lord,   standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
Apostles,  is  pointing  to  St.  Peter  draw- 
ing a  fish  out  of  the  stream.     To  the 
1.  St.  Andrew  is   calling  his  brother 
St.  Peter.    In  the  lower  compartments, 
St.  Peter  in  prison,  visited  by  St.  Paul, 
by  F.  Lippi  (in  the  figure  of  the  saint 
will  be  seen  the  source  whence  Raphael 
derived  the  figure  of  St.  Paul  preaching 
at  Athens),  and  the  Resuscitation  of  the 
King's  Son  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
executed  by  Masaccio  and  F.  Lippi,  the 
youth  and  some  figures  in  the  centre 
being  by  Lippi.     To  the  1.  hand  of  the 
picture,  in  a  separate  composition,  three 
monks  are  seen  kneeling  before    St. 
Peter.     This  is  sometimes  called  the 
Raising  of  Eutychus;  but  it  represents 
the  apocryphal  miracle,  said  to  have 
been  worked  by  the  Apostles,  in  raising 
the  son  of  the  king,  when  Simon  Magus 
had  failed.    The  skulls  and  bones  in  the 
foreground  are  supposed  to  have  been 
used  in  the   magician's   incantations. 
Some    say  that    in  this    composition 
Dante  is  introduced  as  Simon  Magus, 
and  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  as  St.  Peter  ; 
but  this  is  very  doubtful.     Masolino, 
by  whom  these  frescoes  were  begun, 
dying  at  an  early  age,  the  work  was 
continued  by  Masaccio;    the  time  is 
well    fixed   by  its    concurrence  with 
the    return    of    Cosimo    de*    Medici. 
Masaccio  had   quitted   Florence,    and 
disdained  to  return,  until  the  restora- 
tion of  the  great  patron  of  art.  Michael 


Angelo,  and  also  Raphael  and  the 
artists  of  their  age,  diligently  studied 
these  frescoes,  a  circumstance  alluded 
to  in  Annibal  Caro's  epitaph  upon 
Masaccio,  in  which  his  peculiar  merits 
are  described : — 

"  Pinal,  e  la  mia  ptttura  al  ver  fu  pari ; 
L'  attegiai,  1'  awival,  le  diedi  il  moto, 
Le  diedi  affetto.    Insegni  il  Buonarotti 
A  tutti  gli  atari,  e  da  me  solo  imparl." 

Masaccio  died  at  a  still  earlier  age  (42) 
than  Masolino,  and  in  the  same  year, 
1443  ;  and  the  paintings  in  the  chapel 
were  completed  by  Fiiippino  Lippi,  the 
son  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  who  appears 
to  have  worked  from  the  designs  of 
his  predecessors. 

Behind  the  altar  in  this  chapel  is  an 
antique  painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  said  to  be  by  St.  Luke,  and 
brought  by  the  monks  from  Greece. 
It  is  only  exposed  twice  a  year ;  but  the 
sacristan  will  show  it  on  application. 
In  the  opposite  transept  is  the  Corsini 
Chapel,  containing  the  body  of  St.  An- 
dreaCorsini,and  very  large  alto-rilievos, 
representing  him  celebrating  his  first 
mass,  ascending  to  heaven,  and  descend- 
ing to  assist  the  Florentines  in  battle ; 
all  by  Foggini,  the  frescoes  above  by 
Luca  Giordano. 

Some  of  the  tombs  escaped  the  con- 
flagration :  that  of  Pietro  Soderini, 
Oonfaloniere  perpetuo  of  the  Florentine 
republic  (1502)  by  Benedetto  da  fiovez- 
zano,  in  the  choir,  is  singular.  The 
monument  consists  of  an  ugly  modern 
sarcophagus  beneath  an  arch.  Skulls 
and  leg-bones  compose  the  ornaments 
round  the  arch,  worked  and  combined 
with  foliage  and  arabesque  ornaments 
in  relief.  Pietro  Soderini,  created  in 
1502  Gonfaloniere  perpetuo  of  the 
Florentine  republic,  was  wise,  gentle, 
prudent,  and  possessing  every  qualifi- 
cation for  the  chief  magistracy, 
except  firmness  of  character.  "Un- 
der Soderini  the  Republic  recovered  a 
transient  independence.  But,  in  1512, 
he  was  deposed  by  the  intrigues 
of  his  enemies  :  the  Medici  were 
recalled ;  and  after  a  series  of  struggles 
and  perfidies,  an  imperial  decree  gave 
to  the  vile  and  profligate  mulatto, 
Alessandro,  in  1531,  the  title  of  Grand 
Duke  of  Florence,  he  having  alread^ 
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aKwaIuI*  jwiwr."— Q.  Review.  In  the 
*\MW*vvrv  ia  a  Last  Supper,  by  Vasari. 
Smu*  mt*r«atiug  fresooes  have  been 
iUmhivwckI  of  late,  in  the  sacristy  and 
?U*i»tor«  of  il  Carmine.  In  executing 
r+lt*irs  in  the  sacristy  it  was  found 
that  the  whole  of  its  chapel,  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof,  was  covered  with 
paintings—  until  then  concealed  under 
successive  coats  of  whitewash,  and  that 
it  had  been  dedicated  to  Sta.  Csecilia. 
In  the  4  oompartments  of  its  pointed 
roof  are  figures  of  Saints.  The  side 
walls  are  covered  with  histories  from 
the  lives  of  St.  Csecilia  and  St.  Ur- 
banus,  from  her  youth  to  her  death ; 
the  uppermost  space  on  the  1.  contain- 
ing her  Deposition  by  St.  Urbanus,  in 
her  welJ  -known  sepulchre  in  the  Cata- 
combs of  St.  Callixtus  at  Rome.  There 
are  more  than  20  compositions,  all 
apparently  by  the  same  hand,  probably 
by'Spinello  Aretino. 

The  frescoes  recently  discovered  on 
the  £.  side  of  the  great  cloiBter  of  the 
Convent  consist  of  a  fine  fragment  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  sur- 
rounded by  Saints,  all  having  large 
glories  round  their  heads,  with  two 
donatarii,  one  a  man  in  armour.  This 
fresco,  from  its  excellent  execution,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  painted  by 
Giotto,  or  his  school.  The  2  Heads  in  the 
National  Gallery  in  London,  formerly 
in  the  Rogers  collection,  and  those  in 
the  Capella  Ammanati  of  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa  (p.  57),  which  are  known 
to  have  been  taken  from  a  wall  in  the 
Carmine  church  or  cloister,  probably 
formed  portions  of  similar  groups.  In 
another  part  of  this  cloister  are  some 
figures  of  recumbent  monks,  with'traces 
of  landscapes,  in  the  style  of  the 
Gaddis;  and  more  recently  (Oct.  1860), 
a  Virgin  and  Saints  of  the  14th  centy., 
a  large  composition  in  the  style  of 
Masaccio.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  whole  of  this  cloister  was  once 
covered  with  paintings,  the  two  por- 
alluded  to  being  the  only 
low  remain. 

■anta  Felice  (a  little  beyond 
le*  Pitti,  at  the  corner  of  the 
a  and  the  Via  S.  Agostino). 
an  altarpiece,  in  the  3rd 
:.,  by  Sahator  JRosa,  Christ 


and  Peter  walking  on  the  sea;  in  the 
5th  chapel  on  L,  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and 
Saints,  by  Dom.  Ghirlandaio;  and  an 
Ancona,  with  the  Virgin  and  4  Saints, 
by  the  school  of  Giottot  in  a  chapel  on 
1.  of  the  high  altar. 

Ch.  of  Santa  Felicita,  at  the  S.  side 
of  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  on  entering  the 
Via  dei  Guicciardini — a  handsome  build- 
ing of  the  18th  century  (1736),  erected 
on  the  site  of  a  very  early  Christian 
oratory.  Being  the  parish  ch.  of  the 
Court,  it  is  kept  in  good  order;  it 
consists  of  a  nave  and  transept.  The 
first  chapel  on  rt.f  belonging  to  the 
Capponi  family,  and  which  existed 
before  the  present  edifice,  is  from  the 
designs  of  Brunelleschi ;  it  contains  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Pontormo. 
Of  the  4  Evangelists  on  the  vault,  3 
are  by  the  same  painter,  the  4th  by 
Bronzino.  The  crucifix  in  the  4th  chapel 
is  by  Andrea  da  Fiesole.  The  Madonna 
with  4  Saints,  in  the  5th,  is  of  the 
school  of  Giotto.  In  the  elegant  sacristy, 
opening  out  of  the  rt.-hand  transept, 
and  which  is  attributed  to  Brunel- 
leschi, are  a  Madonna  and  Child  by 
L.  di  Credi,  and  a  curiouB  painting  of 
Sta.  Felicita  by  Spinello  Aretino.  The 
Nativity,  one  of  the  3  pictures  at  the 
high  altar,  is  by  Santi  di  Tito;  the 
Virgin,  with  the  two  St.  Catherines,  in 
the  6th  chapel  on  1.,  by  B,  Frances' 
chini ;  and  the  Assumption,  with  other 
paintings,  in  the  1st  on  1.,  by  Pocetti. 

In  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  this 
ch.  is  a  column,  on  which  stands  a 
statue  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  raised  by 
the  Rossi  family,  one  of  whom  had 
served  under  that  sanguinary  fanatic 
in  his  persecution  of  the  Paterini.  The 
sepulchral  monument  to  Cardinal  de' 
Rossi,  under  the  portico  of  the  ch.,  is 
by  Baccio  da  Montelupo. 

Ch.  of  San  Lorenzo  is  externally  a 
mass  of  rough  and  dingy  brickwork. 
The  drawings  by  Michael  Angelot  for 
the  completion  of  the  front,  are  extant. 
The  original  basilica  was,  perhaps,  the 
oldest  sacred  edifice  in  the  city :  it 
was  consecrated  by  St.  Ambrose  in  393 ; 
but,  having  been  greatly  damaged  by 
fire  in  the  15th  centy.,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  rebuilt  in 
a  better  style.    The  person  employed, 
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and  whose  name  Vasari  conceals,  was 
an  amateur  architect :  "  uno  che  si 
andava  dilettando  di  architettura  per 
passatempo."  Some  portions  were 
raised,  when  Giovanni  de'  Medici  re- 
quested Brunelleschi  to  give  his  opinion 
of  the  building :  the  latter  very  openly 
spoke  out,  and  exhorted  his  patron  to 
contribute  influence  and  money  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  more  appropriate 
temple.  The  architect  spoke  to  a  will- 
ing listener ;  and  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  Florentines,  of 
which  Giovanni,  and  afterwards  his  son 
Cosimo,  bore  the  greatest  part,  the  pre- 
sent church  was  begun,  the  first  stone 
having  been  laid  in  1425.  The  Corin- 
thian columns  of  the  nave  are  finely  pro- 
portioned. Brunelleschi  did  not  live  feo 
complete  the  building,  and  hence  some 
alterations  were  made  which  have  been 
found  fault  with.  Among  the  additions 
are  the  ornaments,  with  the  elevations 
of  the  two  doors  of  the  Sagrestia  Vec- 
chia,  by  Donatello :  the  raised  space  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  ch.  is  attributed 
to  Michael  Angelo  :  the  altars  of  the 
several  chapels  are  of  more  recent  date. 

There  are  two  fine  oblong  pulpits 
in  the  nave,  executed,  after  the  designs 
of  Donatello,  by  his  pupil  Bertoldo. 
The  subjects  of  the  bronze  bas-reliefs 
on  them  represent  the  Passion  and  Re- 
surrection of  our  Lord.  The  finest  are 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  the 
Entombment.  Behind  the  pulpit,  on 
the  1.  side  of  the  nave,  is  a  large  fresco  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo,  by  Ang. 
Bronzino.  In  the  Capella  degli  Operai, 
which  is  next,  but  in  the  transept,  is  an 
Annunciation,  by  FUippo  IAppi,  much 
injured.  In  the  opposite  aisle  are  worthy 
of  remark — the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin, 
by  il  Rosso ,  and  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ment lately  erected  to  Benvenuti  the 
eminent  painter,  who  executed  the 
frescoes  in  the  Medicean  chapel. 

In  the  pavement  before  the  high  altar 
is  the  sepulchral  memorial  of  Cosimo 
de'  Medici,  or  Cosimo  il  Vecchio,  who 
died  Aug.  1st,  1464,  bearing  on  it  the 
title  of  "  Pater  Patriae,"  bestowed  upon 
him  by  public  decree  in  the  year  after 
his  decease.    It  consists  of  a  circular 


space,  inlaid  with  red  and  green  por- 
phyry and  marbles,  marking  the  spot 
under  which  his  remains  lie. 

The  Sagrestia  Vecchia  was  designed 
by  Brunelleschi  before  it  was  settled 
that  he  should  rebuild  the  whole  church. 
The  bas-reliefs,  the  four  evangelists,  and 
the  elevations  of  the  doorways,  are  by 
Donatello.  In  the  cupola  over  the  altar 
is  a  singular  allegorical  painting,  con- 
stellations, planets,  the  moon  in  Taurus, 
and  the  sun  in  Cancer.  The  marble 
screen  before  the  altar  is  very  hand- 
some. The  sarcophagus,  in  the  centre 
of  the  pavement,  of  Giovanni  di  Ave* 
rardo  dei  Medici  (died  1428),  and  of 
his  wife  Picarda,  the  parents  of  Cosimo 
il  Vecchio,  and  the  founders  of  the 
greatness  of  the  family,  is  also  by 
Donatello,  The  tomb  is  elegant,  but 
unfortunately  in  a  measure  hidden  by 
the  marble  table  placed  over  it.  Near 
the  door  is  the  costly  monument  by 
Andrea  Verrocchio,  erected  in  1472  by 
Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de'  Medici  to  the 
memory  of  Piero  and  Giovanni,  their 
father  and  uncle.  Bound  the  sarco- 
phagus, composed  of  porphyry  and 
verd' -antique,  are  fine  bronze  festoons  of 
foliage.  A  cabling,  in  bronze,  over  the 
monument,  is  also  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  perfection  of  metal-work  in  the  15th 
centy.  The  bust  of  St.  Lorenzo  over 
the  door  is  by  Donatello. 

In  the  Sagrestia  Nuova,  or  Ca- 
pella dei  Depositi  (which  opens  into  the 
N.  transept,  and  to  which  there  is  an 
entrance  from  the  Via  delle  Cantonelle, 
behind  the  church),  erected  by  Michel- 
angelo, we  have  a  building  planned  for 
its  monuments,  and  the  monuments 
executed  for  the  building  which  con- 
tains them.  The  monuments  are  those 
of  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de*  Medici. 
Giuliano  was  the  third  son  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  younger  brother  con- 
sequently of  Leo  X.,  and  father  of 
Cardinal  Ipolito  :  he  was  created  Due 
de  Nemours  by  Francis  I.,  and  died  in 
1516,  in  his  37th  year:  the  figures 
on  his  monument  represent  Day  a1 
Night.  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Piero, 
grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Mngnif 
was  created  Duke  of  Urbino  by  his 
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Leo  X.  In  1518  he  married  Made- 
leine de  Boulogne,  of  the  royal  house 
of  France :  the  sole  fruit  of  this  union 
was  Catherine  dei  Medici,  afterwards, 
the  queen  of  Henry  II.  He  died 
in  1519,  surviving  the  birth  of  his 
daughter  only  a  few  days.  "  The  statue 
of  Lorenzo  is  seated.  He  is  represented 
absorbed  in  thought.  He  rests  his  face 
upon  his  hand,  which  partially  covers 
the  chin  and  mouth.  The  general 
action  is  one  of  perfect  repose,  and  the 
expression  that  of  deep  meditation.  It 
is  impossible  to  look  at  this  figure 
without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the 
mind  that  pervades  it.  For  deep  and 
intense  feeling  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
works  in  existence.  It  has  been  well 
observed  of  this  statue  that  it  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  antique,  but  it  rivals 
the  best  excellences  of  the  ancients  in 
expression  combined  with  repose  and 
dignity." — Westmacottjun.  The  figures 
reclining  at  his  feet  are  intended  to  re- 
present Aurora  and  Twilight,  or  Morn- 
ing and  Evening. 

The  merit  of  these  sculptures  was 
fully  appreciated  when  they  first  ap- 
peared. Flaxman  says  of  them,  "  These 
recumbent  statues  are  grand  and  mys- 
terious ;  the  characters  and  forms  be- 
speak the  same  mighty  mind  and  hand 
evident  throughout  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  the  Last  Judg- 
ment." They  are  praised  in  prose  and 
in  verse,  and  the  Notte,  in  particular, 
suggested  to  Giovanni  Battista  Strozzi 
the  elegant  quatrain — 

"La  Notte  ehe  tu  ved!  in  si  dolci  atti 
Dormire,  fu  da  an  Angel o  scolpita 
In  questo  sasso,  e  perche*  dorme,  ha  vita: 
Destala,  se  ndl  credi,  e  parleratti." 

Michelangelo  replied  with  equal,  per- 
haps superior,  elegance — 

"  Grato  m'  d  '1  sonno  e  piu  1'  esser  di  sasso ; 
Mentre  che  il  danno,  e  la  vergogna  dura 
Non  veder,  non  sentir  m'  fe  gran'  ventura  ; 
Perd  non  mi  destar ;  deb  parla  basso." 

"  Nor  then  forget  that  Chamber  of  the  Dead, 
Where  the  gigantic  shapes  of  Night  and  Day, 
Turned  into  stone,  rest  everlastingly ; 

■•>  still  are  breathing,aad  shed  around  at  noon 
"ofold  influence,  only  to  be  felt — 
it,  a  darkness,  mingling  each  with  each, — 
and  yet  neither.    There  from  age  to  age 
ghosts  are  sitting  on  their  sepulchres. 


That  is  the  Duke  Lorenxo,  mark  him  well! 
He  meditates,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
What  from  beneath   his  helm-like   bonncf 

scowls? 
Is  it  a  face,  or  bat  an  eyeless  skull  ? 
Tis  lost  in  shade ;  yet,  like  the  basilisk, 
It  fascinates,  and  is  intolerable. 
His  mien  is  noble,  most  majestical! 
Then  most  so,  when  the  distant  choir  is  heard 
At  morn  or  eve    .    .    •    ."  Rogers. 

In  addition  to  the  works  above  re- 
ferred to,  in  the  Capella  dei  Depositi 
is  a  remarkable  unfinished  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Michelangelo. 

"  The  Madonna  and  Child  on  the  Nj 
side  of  this  chapel  is  simple,  and  has 
a  sentiment  of  maternal  affection  never 
found  in  the  Greek  sculpture,  but  fre- 
quently in  the  works  of  this  artist, 
particularly  in  his  paintings,,  and  that 
of  the  most  tender  kind." — Flaxman, 
Led.  X. 

The  statue  of  San  Damiano  on  the 
Virgin's  rt.  is  by  MaffaeUo  da  Mon- 
telupo,  that  of  St.  Cosimo  by  JFV£ 
Giov.  Angelo  Montorsoli.  Behind  the 
altar  of  this  chapel  is  the  sepulchre  of 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  III. 

The  Medicean  Chapel  (which  is  at 
the  back  of  the  choir,  and  fs  reached 
by  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Sagrestia 
Nuova  from  the  Via  delle  Cantonelle) 
is  an  illustration  of  the  old  story 
of  the  painter  who,  being  unable 
to  represent  Venus  beautiful,  covered 
her  with  finery.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  in  January,  1604,  the  architect 
being  Giov.  dei  Medici,  and  afterwards 
Matteo  Nigetti.  Its  founder,  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  intended  the  building  fop  the 
actual  reception  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
In  1603  there  arrived  at  Florence  a 
mysterious  personage  from  the  East, 
styling  himself  Faccardine,  Emir  of 
the  Druses.  This  emir,  now  he  was 
on  Christian  ground,  revealed  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  "  Pio 
Goffredo,"  and,  as  such,  entertained 
an  hereditary  hatred  against  the  Turks ; 
and  he  offered  his  aid  to  the  Grand 
Duke  to  enable  him  to  acquire  (i.  e. 
to  steal)  the  most  revered  relic  of 
Christendom.  When  Faccardine  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  in  1604,  a  small 
fleet  of  galleys  was  despatched  to  the 
coast  of  Syria,  under  the  command 
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of  the  captain-general,  Inghirami ;  and 
Faccardine  and  his  confederates  ac- 
tually found  means  to  enter  the 
church,  and  to  begin  their  opera- 
tions for  detaching  the  sepulchre, 
when,  being  discovered  by  the  "ma- 
lice" of  the  Greeks,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  to  flight,  leaving  the 
marks  of  the  saw.  The  ill  success 
of  the  intended  larceny  was  viewed 
as  a  great  misfortune.  Cosinio  II. 
converted  the  building  into  the  ce- 
metery of  the  grand  ducal  family. 

The  walls  are  entirely  covered  with 
the  richest  marbles  and  jrietre  dure, — 
jasper,  chalcedony,  agate,  lapis  lazuli, 
and  still  more  precious  stones,  com- 
posing the  Florentine  mosaic  of  pietre 
commesse,  of  which  the  materials  are 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
modern  Roman  mosaic.  In  the  Soman 
mosaic  the  colours  are  artificial,  it 
being  formed  of  little  pieces  of  opaque 
glass,  called  "  smalto."  In  the  Floren- 
tine mosaic  no  colours  are  employed,  ex- 
cepting what  are  natural  to  the  stone ; 
and  the  varied  tints  and  shading  are 
formed  by  a  judicious  adaptation  of 
the  gradations  which  the  material 
affords.  By  means  of  these  only, 
graceful  and  elaborate  representations 
of  flowers,  fruit,  ornaments,  Ac,  have 
been  produced.  Marbles  and  jaspers 
of  brilliant  colours,  being,  of  course, 
very  valuable,  are  only- used  in  thin 
slices,  like  veneer,  about }  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  process  is  extremely  tedious, 
and  therefore  expensive;  the  pattern 
is  drawn  on  paper;  each  piece  is  then 
cut  out  and  drawn  on  the  Btone  chosen. 
The  stone  is  sawn  by  means  of  a  fine 
wire  stretched  by  a  bow  and  with 
emery  powder,  and  is  worked  down 
with  emery  at  a  wheel  until  it  fits 
exactly ;  it  is  then  joined  to  the  other 
pieces  by  being  set  in  a  backing  of 
white  cement  about  £  inch  thick; 
when  the  work  is  completed  this 
cement  is  planed  down  even,  and  a  slab 
of  slate  put  at  the  back.  Some  of  the 
works  now  in  hand  in  the  Grand  Ducal 
manufactory,  and  intended  for  the  high 
altar  of  this  chapel,  will  be  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  yet  produced. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  principal 
cities  and  states  of  Tuscany  incorporated 


in  the  dominions  of  the  Medici,  which 
range  round  the  chapel,  are  examples 
of  the  richness  of  this  work.  The 
red  Qiglio  on  the  shield  of  Florence  is 
the  most  elegant  of  the  coats.  It  is 
delicately  and  elaborately  formed  of 
different  hues  of  coral  and  cornelian, 
inlaid  so  as  to  represent  the  relief  and 
the  shading  of  the  flower,  which  is  evi- 
dently, like  the  fleur-de-lys  of  France, 
no  lily,  but  the.  three-petaled  iris,  which 
still  grows  on  the  walls  of  Florence. 
All  the  bearings,  as  before  observed, 
are  natural-coloured  stones;  the  giallo 
antico  standing  for  or,  lapis  lazuli  azure, 
rosso  antico  gules,  &c.  &c  In  only 
one  instance  is  help  given  by  art.  It  is 
in  the  case  of  the  Lion  argent  of  Pienza, 
which,  formed  of  semi-transparent  ala- 
baster, has,  beneath  it,  a  shading  on  the 
ground,  which  shows  through  the  Btone. 
The  Medicean  cenotaphs  are,  in  splen- 
dour of  material,  in  accordance  with 
the  mausoleum  which  encloses  them; 
they  are  formed  of  red  and  grey  gra- 
nite. The  only  statues  yet  placed  on 
the  tombs  are  those  of  Ferdinand  I. 
(died  1610),  modelled  by  G.  da  Bo- 
logna, and  cast  by  Pietro  Tacca,  and  of 
Cosimo  II.  (d.  1620),  by  Pietro  Tacca 
alone,  and  which  as  a  work  of  art  stands 
pre-eminent.  The  cushion  upon  which 
the  grand  ducal  crown  is  placed  is  of 
the  most  wonderful  workmanship,  in- 
laid not  merely  with  pietre  dure,  but 
with  precious  stones.  The  grand  ducal 
crown,  which  differs  in  shape  from  all 
other  European  crowns,  was  the  fancy 
of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  when  he  in- 
vented the  title  of  "Grand  Duke." 
The  roof,  divided  into  8  compart- 
ments, surmounted  by  as  many  hex- 
agonal lunettes,  is  covered  with  fres- 
coes executed  between  1828  and  1837, 
by  the  late  director  of  the  Academy, 
Pietro  Benvenuti,  representing,  com- 
mencing from  the  E.  side,  1,  the 
Blessing  given  to  Adam  and  Eve  by 
the  Almighty;  2,  The  first  Sin,  Eve 
giving  the  fatal  Apple  to  Adam  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden;  3,  the  Death  of 
Abel ;  4,  the  Sacrifice  after  the  Deluge 
by  Noah;  5,  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord; 
6,  his  Crucifixion;  7,  the  Resurrec- 
tion; and  8,  the  Last  Judgment:  * 
the  hexagonal  spaces  are  paintings 
Moses,   Aaron,   David,   St.  John 
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Baptist,  St.  Matthew,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  St.  Mark.  The  bodies 
of  the  Grand  Dukes  are  contained  in 
a  crypt  below.  The  Medioean  chapel 
and  the  Sagrestia  Nuova  may  be  seen 
from  ten  till  four  o'clock,  the  cuatode 
being  then  in  attendance,  the  entrance 
being  from  the  Via  delle  Cantonelle. 

The  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  is  now 
(July,  1860)  undergoing  a  thorough 
restoration,  and  the  Medicean  Chapel 
about  to  be  made  to  open  into  the  ch. 
from  behind  the  Choir  and  High  Altar  ; 
it  is  also  intended  to  restore  the  facade 
after  the  design  left  by  Michel  Angelo. 
The  cloister  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
church  is  small  and  regular.  Here  is 
the  tomb  of  Paolo  Giovio,  Bishop  of 
Nocera,  who  died  in  1552,  an  eminent 
writer  on  history  and  historical  bio- 
graphy. The  statue  on  it  is  by  Fran- 
cesco d%  San  Qallo.  From  this  cloister 
opens  the  entrance  to  the  celebrated 

Laurentian  Library.  A  noble  but 
unfinished  vestibule,  designed,  like  the 
rest  of  the  building,  by  Michael  Angelo, 
leads  into  the  library.  Some  variation 
was  introduced  in  this  portion  by  V atari. 
The  library  itself  forms  a  long  and  lofty 
gallery,  of  which  the  effect  is  improved 
by  the  fine  stained  windows,  from  the 
designs  of  Giovanni  da  Udine.  In  each 
of  these  the  armorial  shield  of  Clement 
VII.  is  introduced.  The  terracotta 
pavement,  with  its  grotesque  but  ele- 
gant patterns,  in  brown,  red,  and  yel- 
low, was  laid  down  after  the  designs  of 
//  Tribolo.  The  Rotonda  attached  to 
the  library  was  finished  in  1841,  by  the 
architect  Poocianti. 

The  Mediceo-Laurentian  Library  is 

a  noble  monument  of  the  zeal  of  the 

family  of  Medici  in  the  advancement 

of  learning.    It  has  undergone  many 

vicissitudes.     It  was  begun,  as  is  well 

known,  by  Cosimo,  whose  wealth,  and 

extensive  mercantile  intercourse  with 

different  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Asia, 

enabled  him  to  gratify  his  passion  for 

collecting  the  remains  of  the  ancient 

Greek  and  Roman  writers  with  peculiar 

iuccess.    When  Piero,  the  unlucky  son 

*  Lorenzo,  provoked  the  vengeance  of 

9  people,  this  library,  with  difficulty 

red  from  destruction,  was  purchased 

the  Republio  in  1496.    The  govern - 

nt,  however,  sold  it  to  the  convent  of 


San  Marco.  When  the  Dominicans  fell 
into  trouble,  on  account  of  Savonarola, 
the  library  was  taken  from  them  and 
removed  to  the  Palazzo  Pubblico.  The 
friars  soon  afterwards  recovered  it, 
however  (1500):  but,  being  much  in 
debt,  they  in  their  turn  sold  the  collec- 
tion to  Cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
afterwards  Leo  X.,  who  deposited  it  in 
his  palace  at  Rome.  It  then  passed  to 
Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  (Clement 
VII.),  who  determined  to  restore  the 
collection  to  Florence,  as  the  proudest 
portion  of  the  Medicean  inheritance, 
and  he  accordingly  founded  this  edi- 
fice to  receive  it,  for  which  Michael 
Angelo  furnished  the  designs.  At  the 
death  of  Clement  VII.  (1534)  it  re- 
mained incomplete,  and  the  manu- 
scripts were  abandoned  to  dust  and 
decay,  until  the  building  was  finished, 
while  Michael  Angelo  was  living  in 
his  old  age  at  Rome.  They  were 
arranged  and  placed  under  proper  care 
by  Cosimo  I. 

Great  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  original  Medicean  collection  by 
Cosimo's  successors,  by  whom  have 
been  added  the  MSS.  of  the  Gaddi 
library;  those  collected  by  the  Senator 
Carlo  Strozzd;  those  of  the  private 
library  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  and  of  the 
Lotaringico -Palatine library;  the  orien- 
tal manuscripts  illustrated  by  Assemann 
Archbishop  of  Apamea;  the  Biscioniani, 
Segnani,  and  Scioppiani  MSS. ;  and  those 
which  were  found  in  the  monasteries 
suppressed  prior  to  the  French  inva- 
sion. Count  Angelo  d'Elci  (1841)  gave 
his  valuable  collections  of  Editiones 
Principes;  Franc.  Xav.  Redi,  the  last 
of  the  family,  bequeathed  the  MSS.  of 
the  celebrated  Franc.  Redi  (1626- 
1698) ;  and  the  Cav.  Fabre,  the  painter, 
deposited  here  the  manuscripts  of 
Alfieri,  as  well  as  many  printed  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  containing  mar- 
ginal comments  or  translations  by  that 
great  poet,  which  he  had  inherited  from 
the  Countess  of  Albany.  The  Mar- 
quis Luigi  Tempi  has  also  deposited 
here  some  valuable  contributions  from 
his  own  library,  including  one  of  the 
finest  copies  of  the  Divina  Commedia. 
This  library  now  contains  upwards  of 
9000  manuscripts.  In  mere  numbers 
many  are  larger,  but  none,  the  Vatican 
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excepted,  so  important.  It  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  works  in  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Syriac,  Coptic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and 
of  the  great  Italian  writers  of  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  centuries.  There  is  a 
catalogue  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Syriac, 
and  other  oriental  MSS.  by  Assemann, 
in  1  vol.  folio,  1742;  one  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Rabbinical  MSS.,  by  the  librarian 
Biscioni,  published  in  1752;  and  one 
of  the  MSS.  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
and  other  modern  languages,  by  Ban- 
dim,  printed  at  Florence  in  11  vols, 
folio,  1764-1793.  The  continuation  is 
being  executed  by  the  present  librarian. 
Suspended  at  the  end  of  each  desk  is  a 
tablet,  containing  the  titles  of  the  seve- 
ral MSS.  beneath.  Among  the  sights  for 
the  comparatively  unlettered  visitor  of 
the  collection  are  the  following:— The 
celebrated  Medicean  Virgil,  the  earliest 
MS.  of  the  poet,  revised  by  Tertius 
RufuB  Asterius  Apronianus,  about  a.d. 
494,  containing  the  whole  works,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  leaves  of  the 
Bucolics.  The  numerous  corrections 
which  it  contains  attest  the  care  with 
which  it  was  collated.  The  earliest  MS. 
of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  captured 
by  the  Pisans  when  they  took  Amalfi 
(1135).  It  has  been  generally  believed 
that  this  discovery  led  to  the  study  of 
the  Roman  law  in  modern  times,  and  to 
its  general  adoption  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  many  countries  of  Europe.  This 
MS.  was  preserved  at  Pisa  with  as  much 
veneration  as  if  it  had  been  the  Palla- 
dium of  the  Republic.  Every  three 
months  it  was  visited  by  a  deputation 
of  the  magistracy:  and  when,  after  the 
fall  of  Pisa,  it  was  removed  to  Florence 
in  1411,  equal  veneration  long  con- 
tinued  to  be  rendered  to  it.  Tapers 
were  lighted,  monks  and  magistrates 
stood  bareheaded,  as  before  holy  relics, 
and  the  books  were  opened  beneath  a 
silken  pall.  The  work  is  written  in  a 
bold  and  beautiful  character,  "  is  com- 
posed of  two  quarto  volumes,  with 
large  margins,  on  a  thin  parchment, 
and  the  Latin  characters  betray  the 
hand  of  aGreek  scribe." — Gibbon. — Two 
fragments  of  Tacitus.  The  first  con- 
tains, in  a  most  cramped  and  difficult 
Lombard  character,  the  first  five  books 
of  the  History,  and  the  last  six  of  the 
Annals.     Some  antiquaries  place   its 


date  as  high  as  395;  but  it  belongs 
more  probably  to  a  much  later  period; 
some  say  as  late  as  the  11th  century. 
The  second,  brought  from  the  monas- 
tery of  Corbey,  in  Westphalia,  was 
purchased  by  Pope  Leo  X.  from  the 
discoverer  Arcimboldi,  for  500  golden 
florins.  This  MS.,  which  is  more  legible 
than  the  preceding,  may  be  as  old  as 
the  6th  century,  and  is  the  only  MS. 
which  contains  the  first  five  books  of 
the  Annals. — A  Quintus  Curtius  of  the 
10th  century  is  the  earliest  text  of  that 
Latin  writer. — The  Divina  Commedia : 
The  transcription  of  this  manuscript  was 
completed,  as  appears  by  the  colophon, 
on  the  day  when  the  "Duke  of  Athens, " 
Walter  die  Brienne,  was  expelled,  1343, 
or  twenty-two  years  after  the  death  of 
Dante. — The  Decameron,  transcribed 
in  1384,  from  the  autograph  of  the 
author,  by  Francesco  Mannelli,  his  god- 
son, consoles  the  Italian  scholar  for 
the  loss  of  the  original.  It  contains 
some  whimsical  marginal  notes,  and 
the  orthography  differs  widely  from 
that  of  the  modern  editions. — A  copy 
of  Cicero's  Epistles,  Ad  Familiares,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Petrarch;  some  of  his 
letters,  and  his  autograph  signature 
upon  the  first  page  of  his  Horace,  are 
also  shown.  The  handwritings  are 
totally  dissimilar. — Terence,  from  the 
hand  of  Politian. — The  celebrated  letter 
of  Dante  in  which  he  rejects  the  con- 
ditional permission  to  return  to  Flo* 
rence. — Unpublished  writings  of  Ficino. 
— A  versified  description  of  the  poet's 
person  in  a  MS.  of  Dante  of  the  15th 
century. — Some  of  the  Syriac  MSS., 
particularly  the  Gospels  of  the  date 
586,  from  the  monastery  of  St.  John  at 
Zagba  in  Mesopotamia,  contain  illumi- 
nations which  are  fine  specimens  of 
Byzantine  art.  In  the  Canzoniere  are 
portraits  of  Laura  and  Petrarch,  of  the 
14th  century. — The  Evangeliarium  Axtr 
reum,  from  the  Cathedral  of  Trebizond. 
— A  missal  of  the  14th  century,  with 
illuminations  by  Don  Lorenzo,  a  Carnal - 
dolese  monk.  In  a  bottle  is  preserved 
one  of  Galileo's  fingers,  which  the  an- 
tiquarian Gori  stole  from  his  tomb  at 
S.  Croce. 

The  Laurentian  Library  is  open  daily, 
except  on  festivals,  from  9  till  1 2.  The 
assistant  expects  a  small  gratuity.  The 
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chief  librarian  is  generally  in  attend- 
ance, and  those  who  wish  to  consult  or 
use  the  manuscripts  will  experience,  as 
in  the  other  public  establishments  of  this 
city,  all  the  facilities  they  can  desire. 

At  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  Piazza,  in 
front  of  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  is 
the  sitting  statue  of  Giovanni  de'  Me- 
dici, or  delle  Bande  Nere,  the  father  of 
Cosimo  I.,  left  in  an  unfinished  state  by 
Bandinelli,  In  the  principal  bas-relief, 
on  the  pedestal  which  represents  sol- 
diers dividing  captives  and  spoil,  the 
artist  has  introduced  a  figure  carrying 
off  a  hog;  this  is  one  Baldassare  Turini 
of  Pescia,  against  whom  Bandinelli  had 
a  grudge,  and  whom  he  has  thus  handed 
down  to  posterity.  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
died  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.  (1526), 
having  previously  attached  himself  to 
the  Imperialists.  The  statue  was  placed 
here  only  in  1850,  having  remained 
until  then  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 

Church  and  Convent  of  San  Marco, — 
The  Dominicans  of  the  "strict  observ- 
ance" were  introduced  here  in  1436,  by 
the  authority  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  ; 
the  Silvestrini,  a  branch  of  the  monks 
of  Vallombrosa,  who  had  before  then 
occupied  the  convent,  having  fallen 
into  bad  repute.  The  Dominicans  long 
continued  highly  popular.  Cosimo  de' 
Medici  promised  10,000  scudi  towards 
the  re-erection  of  their  church  and 
monastery,  and  spent  36,000.  The 
designs  for  both  church  and  convent 
were  furnished  by  Michelozzo.  All 
the  buildings,  however,  have  been 
much  altered,  and  the  church  exhibits 
little  of  the  original  design.  The  front 
was  completed  in  1777  from  the  designs 
of  Fra.  Qiov,  Pronti.  The  architectural 
decorations  of  the  altars,  and  the  Sal- 
viati  Chapel  (1588),  dedicated  to  8anf 
Antonino,  on  the  1.  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  nave,  were  designed  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna,  The  statue  of  the  Saint,  in 
the  act  of  benediction,  is  by  the  same 
artist.  St,  Thomas,  St.  Anthony  the 
Abbot,  St.  Philip,  St.  John,  ,St.  Ed- 
ward, and  St.  Dominick,  are  by  Franca- 
villa,  his  pupil,  and  from  his  designs, 
'he  three  Angels,  and  the  bas-reliefs  in 
onze,  are  by  Portigiani,  The  paint- 
p  in  chiar'-oscuro  on  a  gold  ground 
death  the  archivolts  supporting  the 
jola  are  by  Bromine,     Two  large 


frescoes  representing,  one,  the  funeral 
procession,  the  other,  the  burial  of  St. 
Antonino,  are  by  Passignano,  In  the 
front  of  them  are  naked  figures,  which 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
artist  solely  to  show  his  skill  in  draw- 
ing. In  the  same  transept  is  the  Chapel 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  begun  in  1678,  by 
P,  F,  Silvani :  the  walls  and  pavement  are 
composed  of  rich  marbles.  Here  are 
six  large  paintings  relating  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eu- 
charist, either  in  history  or  in  type, 
such  as  the  Falling  of  the  Manna  (Pas- 
signano), and  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  (7a» 
copo  da  Empolt), — Our  Lord  with  the 
Apostles,  by  Santi  di  Tito,  and  finished 
by  Tiberio  his  son.  The  church  also 
contains,  in  the  3rd  chapel  on  the 
rt.,  a  fine  Virgin  and  several  Saints, 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  injured  by  candles. 
— Of  older  art,  in  the  next  chapel,  is 
a  singular  Madonna  and  two  Saints  in 
mosaic,  upon  a  gold  ground,  encrusted 
in  the  wall  of  the  Capella  Eicci,  the  4th 
on  the  rt.-hand  side  of  the  nave.  The 
central  portion  alone  is  ancient :  it 
represents  the  Virgin  in  the  attitude 
of  adoration,  with  uplifted  hands,  as 
we  see  on  some  of  the  most  ancient 
Christian  paintings  in  the  Catacombs. 
The  saints,  Dominick  and  Raymundus, 
on  either  side,  are  of  a  much  more 
recent  date.  The  mosaic  of  the  Vir- 
gin is  not  only  remarkable  as  an 
early  work  of  art,  but  as  one  of 
the  ancient  mosaics  in  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  where  it  had  been  placed  by 
John  VI.  a.d.  703.  It  was  brought 
here  in  1609,  from  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Basilica,  when  it  was  demolished  to 
make  way  for  the  present  structure. 
A  crucifix  by  Giotto,  painted  on  wood, 
with  a  gold  ground,  now  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  church,  drew  all 
Florence  to  see  it  when  it  was  first 
brought  to  this  convent;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  the  very  production  which  esta- 
blished his  popular  reputation  above 
that  of  his  great  predecessor  Cimabue. 

"  O  vano  gloria  dell'  umane  posse 
Com*  poco  verde  in  aula  si  ma  dura, 
Se  non  e  giunta  dall'  etati  grosse  1 
Credette  Cimabue  nella  pintura 
Tener  lo  campo ;  ed  ora  iia  Giotto  il  grido, 
Si  che  la  fama  di  colui  oscura." 

Pwgatorvo,  canto  xi.  91 — 96. 

In  this  church  are  interred  the  three 
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friends  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  Politian, 

Benivieni    the   poet,   and    Pico  della 

Mirandola,  the  phoenix  of  his  time,  who 

died  in  1494,  at  the  age  of  31.     His 

grave  is  indicated  by  an  inscription 

which   records   the   esteem  in  which 

he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries. — 

On  a  little  tablet    below  is    one    in 

memory  of  Politian,  in  which  his  death 

is  placed  in  1494,  jet.  XL.    Politian 

was  one  of  those  who, 

"  Dying,  pat  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 
Or  as  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguised." 

He  was  by  his  own  request  buried  in  the 
dress  of  the  friars  of  this  monastery. 

The  Convent  (which  ladies  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter,  excepting  the  chapter- 
house, which  opens  out  of  the  outer 
cloister)  contains  the  finest  works  of  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole  (b.  1387,  d.  1455), 
who  was  a  member  of  this  house.  These 
paintings  remained  unjustly  neglected 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  have 
been  of  late  years  almost  as-  much  over 
praised  by  the  artists  and  admirers  of 
the  modern  German  school.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  in  these  works  qualities 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  any 
one  capable  of  appreciating  art.  Fra 
Angelico  may  be  called  the  last  and 
most  perfect  of  the  Byzantine  school  of 
painters,  to  whose  style  he  added  as 
much  as  a  mind  altogether  nurtured 
in  asceticism  could  do.  He  is  without 
those  beauties  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raphael, 
but  there  are  in  his  works  a  holiness 
and  purity  of  expression  which,  per- 
haps, have  never  been  surpassed  by 
either  of  these  great  masters. 

The  works  of  Fra  Angelico  in  this 
monastery  were  formerly  very  nu- 
merous: many  have  perished  or  have 
been  removed.  The  situations  of  those 
which  remain  are  as  follows: — In  the 
outer  cloister,  in  a  lunette  beside  the 
door,  is  the  Head  of  St.  Peter  Martyr: 
opposite,  under  glass,  is  St.  Dominick 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross:  in  another 
lunette,  at  the  farther  angle,  is  a  Head 
of  Christ.  Opening  out  of  the  N.  side 
of  this  cloister  is  the  ancient  chapter- 
house, containing  the  Crucifixion.  On 
the  rt.  hand  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
(the  two  thieves  being  also  represented) 
are  the  three  Marys,  St.  Mark,  St.  John 
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the  Evangelist,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Cos- 
ma,  and  St.  Damiano.     On  the  L,  St. 
Dominick,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Fiancis,  St.  Benedict, 
St.   Bernard,    St.  Romuald,  St.   Ber- 
nardin,    St.   Peter   Martyr,    and    St. 
Thomas  Aquinas;  the  latter  recognised 
by  the  sun  upon  his  breast.    All  these 
figures  are  nearly  upon  one  plane:  the 
colouring  is  clear  and  bright,  the  draw* 
ing  timid  and  incorrect.  The  expression 
of  the  countenances  disappoints  as  to 
strength,    but    there    is    purity   and 
thoughtfulness  in  the  heads.    The  dark 
red  sky  behind  the  cross  is  probably 
the  red  ground  upon  which,  as  in  ail 
the  early  frescoes,  the  blue  sky,  which 
has  since  fallen  off,  was  painted.     A 
border  of  arabesque  compartments,  in 
which   are   contained   saints  and  pa- 
triarchs, the  prophetic  sibyls  and  the 
prophets,  surrounds  the  picture.    Be- 
neath is  a  species  of  spiritual  pedigree 
representing  St.  Dominick,  in  the  cen- 
tre, holding  a  branch  in  each  hand, 
whence  spring  smaller  stems  with  por- 
traits in  medallions  of  his  most  cele- 
brated disciples  and  followers.  Ascend- 
ing to  the  first  floor  of   the    inner 
cloister,  and  fronting  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  is  the  Annunciation.     Opposite 
to  it  is  a  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with 
St.  Dominick  kneeling.    Farther  on, 
upon  the  wall  of  the  same  corridor, 
is  a  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned  with 
four  saints  on  each  side.     In  three 
cells  opening    out    of  this    corridor 
are, — the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin; 
Christ's  descent  to  the  spirits  in  prison; 
the    three    Marys    at    the  Sepulchre. 
During  the  late  Austrian  occupation, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  convent 
being  converted  into  barracks,  most 
of  the  frescoes  of  Fra  Angelico  were 
boarded  up,  to  prevent  injury  to  them. 
A  beautiful  work,    "San  Marco  illus- 
trate" has  been  recently  completed, 
containing  drawings  of  these  paintings, 
forming  a  suite  to  the  Qalleria  delle 
Belle  Arti ;   the   descriptions  are  by 
one  of  the  members  of  S.  Marco,  Padre 
Marchese,  author  of  a  very  interesting 
work  on  the  Artists  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominick. 

The  second,  or  great  Cloister,  was 
designed  by  Mkhekzzo.    The  frescoes 
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in  the  lunettes  represent  the  works 
and  miracles  of  the  life  of  St.  Dominick. 
Some  are  real  acts  of  charity,  as  when  he 
offered  himself  as  a  slave  to  redeem  the 
only  son  of  a  widowed  mother;  others 
are  like  dreams,  real  or  waking,  and 
perhaps  were  so.    In  the  old  refectory 
is  a  Last  Supper,  by  Dorn.  Ghirlandaio, 
Girolamo  Savonarola  was  a  brother 
of  this  convent.     The  papal  chair  was 
then  polluted  by  Alexander  VI.     Sa- 
vonarola loudly  urged  the  reform  of 
the  Church,  calling  upon  the  faithful 
to  come  forth  from  the   mystic  Ba- 
bylon.    He  was  equally  unsparing  of 
his  reproofs  of  the  vices  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  the  huge  piles,  in  which 
the  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,    Boc- 
caccio,   and  Pulci  were  consumed, — 
causing  the  present  scarcity  of  the  early 
editions  of  their  works, — testified  his 
influence  and  his  fanaticism.    But  the 
wicked  Pope,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  his  implacable  enemy ;  and  his  zeal, 
political  as  well  as  religious,  raised  up 
against  him  a  whole  host  of  relentless 
opponents.     The  convent  of  St.  Mark 
was  attacked  by  the  infuriated  multi- 
tude on  Palm  Sunday,  1498,  and  after 
a    long    and    stout    defence    by   the 
monks,  the  choir,  then  enclosed  by  a 
high  wall,  whither  they  had  retreated, 
was  stormed.    Savonarola  and  two  of 
nis  brethren,  Fra'  Dominico  and  Fra' 
Silvestro,    were    dragged   forth,    and 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio.     Charges  of  heresy  were  pre- 
ferred against  him.     He'  was  repeat- 
edly put  to   the  torture;   the  agony 
extorted  a  confession,   which  he  re- 
tracted as  soon  as  he  was  released  from 
the  rack;  and  on  the  23rd  May,  1498, 
he  and  his  companions  were  hanged, 
and  then  burnt,  on  the  Piazza  de'  Sig- 
nori,  now  Gran  Duca,  and  their  ashes 
cast  into  the  Arno.    Previously  to  his 
execution  he  had  been  degraded. — "I 
separate  thee  from  the  Church  mili- 
tant," said  the  officiating  priest.    "  But 
thou  canst  not  separate  me  from  the 
Church  triumphant,"  was  Savonarola's 
reply.   So  late  as  the  last  century  there 
were  many  who  honoured  him  as  a 
saint  and  a  martyr. 

It  was  through   the   preaching   of 
Savonarola  that  Fra  Bartolommeo  be- 


came a  monk,  and  a  member  of  this 
order.  The  convent  now  contains  about 
seventy  friars.  The  church  of  San 
Marco  possesses  an  illuminated  missal, 
attributed  to  Fra  Angelico;  and  al- 
though Kugler  supposes  it  to  have  been 
executed  by  one  of  his  scholars  under 
his  own  eyes,  several  of  the  paintings 
in  it  are  of  the  highest  beauty. 

San  Marco  has  also  its  apothecary's 
shop  (spezieria),  which  rivals  that  of 
Sta.  Maria  Novella.  The  ancient  vases 
of  majolica,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Raphael 
ware,  constitute  a  great  attraction  to 
the  curious  in  these  matters.  Ladies 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  Spezieria, 
though  even  more  strictly  excluded 
{unless  by  special  permission)  from 
other  portions  of  the  convent  than 
from  that  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella. 

Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  de9 
Pazzi,  near  the  Porta  Pinti.     The  ch., 
annexed  to  a  then  existing  convent, 
was  begun  by  BruneUeschi,  and  com- 
pleted by  Giuliano  di  San  Gallo.    The 
cloister,  of  tho  Ionic  order,  was  also 
built    by    San    Gallo    (1479),    copied 
from  an  ancient  capital  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Fiesole,  and  belonging  appa- 
rently to  the  later  period  of  the  empire. 
It    has  been    spoilt   by  bricking    up 
many  of  the  intercolumniations.     In 
the  chapel,  near  the  entrance,  is  the 
Martyrdom  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achil- 
leus,  by  Poccetti.  The  church  has  many 
paintings,  of  which  the  best  are — St.  Ig- 
natius and  St.  Roch,  by  Rafaellino  del 
Garbo;  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  by 
Santi  di  Tito.   The  high  altar,  containing 
the  body  of  the  patron  Saint,  is  very 
splendid,  though  not  in  good  taste.    In 
the  Chapterhouse,  which,  being  within 
the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  can- 
not be  seen  without  the  permission  of 
the  archbishop,  is  a  celebrated  fresco 
by  Pemgino,  one  of  his  finest  works:  it 
represents  the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre, 
with  the  Mater  Dolorosa  and  St.  Ber- 
nard on  either  side.     The  landscape  is 
good;  the  blue  of  the  sky,  however, 
has  been  injudiciously  restored. 

Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  near  the 
Hotel  di  York,  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient foundations  in  Florence  ;  the  pre- 
sent ch.  dates  from  the  13th  centy.,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
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Florentine  architect  Buono,  of  whom 
we  have  seen  some  works  at  Pistoia. 
The  interior  has  been  much  altered 
by  modern  restorations ;  still  it  pre- 
serves traces  of  its  pointed  arches  bar- 
barously rounded  to  harmonise  with 
the  more  recent  tasteless  decorations 
and  chapels.  On  the  two  first  piers 
on  the  rt.  are  some  frescoes  of  saints 
painted  by  the  Gaddi  school,  recently 
discovered  under  the  whitewash;  the 
best  pictures  in  this  ch.  are  a  St.  Albert, 
1st  chapel  on  1.,  by  Cigoli,  and  in  the 
4th  on  1.  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  Passignano.  Brunetto  Latitri, 
the  master  of  Dante,  was  buried  here 
in  1294;  his  bust  has  been  removed 
to  the  adjoining  cloister. 

Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  was  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Preaching 
Friars  in  Florence.  St.  Dominick,  the 
founder  of  this  celebrated  order,  in  the 
same  year  (1216)  in  which  his  institu- 
tion was  confirmed  by  Honorius  III., 
sent  a  small  detachment  of  them  to 
Florence.  About  1222  they  were, 
after  some  removals,  located  in  an 
ancient  church,  then  outside  the  walls, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  within 
the  present  conventual  buildings.  The 
spacious  church  and  cloisters,  sacristy, 
refectory,  and  chapter-house,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  area  then  granted  to  the 
Dominicans  by  the  magistracy. 

The  facade  of  the  church  is  com- 
pleted— a  rare  thing  in  Florence.  It  is 
composed  of  compartments  of  white 
and  black  marble,  and  is  the  most- 
modern  portion  of  the  church;  for, 
though  begun  in  1348,  it  was  not 
finished  till  1470.  As  it  now  stands, 
it  is  from  the  designs  of  Leon  Battista 
Alberti,  Inserted  in  the  front  are  two 
curious  astronomical  instruments,  by 
the  Padre  Ignazio  Danti,  astronomer 
of  Cosimo  I. — a  quadrant  for  the  ob- 
servation of  the  solstices  (1572)  and 
an  armillary  dial  (1574).  The  device 
of  the  swelling  sail  introduced  upon 
the  front  was  that  of  the  Bucellai 
family,  who  defrayed  a  great  part  of 
the  expense.  The  walls  of  a  cloister 
extending  from  the  rt.  of  the  facade 
are  composed  of  arches,  under  each  of 


which  is  an  ancient  tomb,  like  those 
at  Pistoia  and  Lucca.  They  were  exe- 
cuted about  1800.  From  these  sepul- 
chres the  neighbouring  street  has 
acquired  its  name  of  Via  degli  Avelli 
(street  of  the  tombs). 

The  church,  begun  in  1279  from  the 
designs  of  Fra  RiHoro  and  Fra  Sisto, 
brothers  of  the  order,  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Italian  Gothic.  The  campa- 
nile, a  lofty  tower  in  the  Lombard 
style,  with  a  spire,  is  attributed  to  the 
same  architects.  The  building  was 
completed  in  1357  by  Fret  Giovanni, 
Brachetti  da  Campi,  and  Fra  Jaeopo 
Talenti  da  Nepoziano,  all  members  of 
this  community.  Michael  Angelo  gave 
to  this 'church  the  title  of  his  bride.  It 
is  322  ft.  long,  88  ft.  wide  across  the 
nave  and  aisles,  and  203  ft.  between 
the  extremities  of  the  transepts.  The 
pointed  arches,  which  rest  on  the  co- 
lumns dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisles, 
are  of  different  widths.  The  archi- 
tectural decorations  of  the  altars,  and 
chapels  were  added  by  Vasari  and 
others,  in  the  time  of  Cosimo  I. 

There  is  much  fine  stained  glass 
in  this  church,  particularly  in  the  rose 
window  over  the  entrance,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels.* 

*  This  description  applied  to  the  Interior  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella  before  the  extensive  re- 
storations now  (July,  I860)  in  progress  were 
commenced,  during  which  it  is  probable  that 
alterations  will  be  made  in  the  position  of 
several  of  the  works  of  art  referred  to. 

As  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  a 
correspondent  informs  us  that  the  restoration  or 
modernization  of  S.  Maria  Novella  has  turned  out 
in  the  hands  of  the  friars  another  instance  of 
modern  architectural  Vandalism :  the  fine  floor, 
consisting  of  numerous  slab  tombs,  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  tasteless  marble  one ;  windows  of  exe- 
crable painted  glass  have  replaced  those  of  the 
nave ;  the  sepulchral  monuments  on  the  piers  and 
in  the  chapels  have  been  removed,  and  modern 
Inscriptions  substituted ;  some  of  the  fine  sculp- 
tures  have  even  been  sold,  amongst  which  toe 
beautiful  marble  Cantoria  or  Music  Gallery, 
by  Bacclo  d'Agnolo,  of  1500,  has  found  its  way 
to  the  Kensington  Museum;  and  so  great  has 
been  the  outcry  against  the  architect,  a  pro- 
te'ge'  of  the  ex-Grand  Ducal  Court,  that  tbe 
works  have  been  suspended  by  the  Government. 
During  these  restorations  several  ancient  frescoes 
have  been  discovered,  representing  the  Cru- 
cifixion, the  Annunciation,  and  other  similar 
subjects ;  the  Crucfixlon,  attributed  to  Masacclo, 
is  near  the  entrance  to  the  ch.    (Sept.  i860.) 
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Over  the  principal  door  is  a  crucifix  by 
Giotto.    The  church  stands  N.  and  S., 
the  high  altar  being  at  the  N.  end.    In 
the  aisle  on  the  rt.  hand,  entering  by 
the  principal  door,  are — 1st  altar,  the 
Annunciation,  by  Santi  di  Tito;    St. 
Peter  Martyr  (on  the  5th  pilaster),  by 
Cigoli;  4th  altar,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
by  Santi  di  Tito;  the  monuments  of 
Ippolito  and  Maria  Venturi,  by  Bicci; 
and  farther  on,  the  tomb  of  the  Beata 
Villana,  by  Bernardo  da  Settignano. 
This  lady    was   widow  of  Pietro    di 
Rosso,  and,  having  died  in  1360,  ac- 
quired a  reputation  of  sanctity,  and  was 
venerated  by  the  Florentines,  though 
she  was  not  beatified  by  the  Pope  till 
1824 ;  the  novelist  Sacchetti,  h'er  con- 
temporary, in  a  very  singular  letter 
or  essay,  in  which  he  blames  the  indis- 
creet devotion  of  the  common  people, 
expressly  adduces  her  example  as  one 
of  misapplied  veneration.     At  the  end 
of  the  rt.-hand  transept  is  the  Capella 
dei  Bucellai,   in  which    is  the  cele- 
brated picture,  by  Cimabue,  of  the  Vir- 
gin seated  on  a  throne  with  the  infant 
Saviour  on  her  lap,  and  three  angels 
on  each  side,    painted   upon   a   gold 
ground.    It  shows  a  marked  improve- 
ment in   drawing  beyond  the  art  of 
the  time,  and,  when  produced,  it  ex- 
cited the  highest  admiration.    While 
the  painter   was   employed   upon   it, 
Charles  d'Anjou  passed  through  Flo- 
rence, and  was  taken  to  see  it;  none 
had  then  seen  the  picture,  but,  profiting 
by  the  king's  admission,  all  Florence 
followed;   and,  such  was  the  wonder 
excited  and  pleasure  given  by  it,  that 
the  quarter  in  which  Cimabue  lived 
acquired  the  name  of  Borgo  Allegri, 
which  it  Ions  retained.    When  com- 
pleted the  picture  was  carried  from 
Cimabue' s  house  to  the  church  in  tri- 
umphal procession.  In  the  same  chapel, 
over  the  altar,  is  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.   Catherine,  by  Buggiardini9  some 
of  the  figures  in  which  are  attributed 
to  Michael  Angelo.     In  front  is  the 
tomb  of  Paolo  Rucellai,  and  in  the 
ftame  transept  the  Gothic  monument  of 
op  Tedice  Aliotti  (ob.  1336),  by 
no  or  Lino  da  Siena.    In  the  Ca- 


pella di  FUippo  Strozzi  (which  is  that 
next  to  the  high  altar  on  this  side),  be- 
hind the  altar,  is  the  Tomb  of  Filippo 
Strozzi,  by  Benedetto  da  Majano,  con- 
sisting of  an  urn  in  black  marble,  under 
an  arch,  in  the  cinquecento  style,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  see,  it  being  covered 
with  ex  toto  offerings:  the  group  in  the 
centre,  Angels  worshipping  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  is  arranged  with  the  simpli- 
city and  formality  of  an  early  picture. 
Great  sweetness  of  expression,  and 
finish,  distinguish  this  work.  It  was 
this  Filippo  Strozzi  who  built  the 
Strozzi  palace.  Here  are  some  good 
frescoes  by  Filippino  Lippi  (1486). 
On  the  ceiling  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  St.  Antony.  On  the  walls  apocry- 
phal miracles  of  St.  John  and  St.  Philip ; 
on  the  1.  St.  John  raising  Drusiana 
from  the  dead ;  on  the  rt.  the  expul- 
sion of  the  dragon  from  the  temple  of 
Mars  by  St.  Philip. 

«  The  choir  is  entirely  painted  in 
fresco,  by  Dom.  del  Ghirlandaio,  but 
cannot  well  be  seen  even  at  the  best 
time  (about  9  a.m.,  when  there  is  a 
little  reflected  light  from  two  upper 
windows  before  the  curtains  are  drawn) 
on  account  of  a  huge  altar  erected 
in  front  of  them,  and  which  almost 
walls  them  up.  Nevertheless,  they 
well  deserve  more  than  one  "visit  by 
any  one  interested  in  the  progress  of 
art.  In  these  works  there  is  a  great 
step  forward  in  shaking  off  the  dry 
shackles  of  earlier  art,  and  much 
naivete'  and  originality.  The  portraits 
of  contemporaries,  introduced  in  all 
these  subjects  as  spectators,  are  parti- 
cularly interesting,  as  well  for  their 
great  character  as  their  exceeding 
beauty  and  simplicity,  particularly  in 
many  of  the  females.  To  the  student 
in  art  also  these  frescoes  are  particu- 
larly interesting,  Ghirlandaio  being 
perhaps  more  facile  in  execution  than 
any  other  of  the  frescanti." — C.  W.  C. 
These  frescoes  were  executed  at  the 
expense  of  the  families  of  Tornabuoni 
and  Tornaquinci,  to  supply  the  place 
of  others  by  Orgagna,  which  had  be- 
come decayed.  Michael  Angelo  was  the 
pupil  of  Ghirlandaio,  and  some  portions 
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of  them  are  traditionally  reported  to  be 
by  his  hand.    The  subjects  are — on  the 
rt.-hand  wall  on  entering  the  choir,  the 
history  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  on  the 
1.  hand,  that  of  the  Virgin.    Beginning 
at  the  lowest  painting  on  the  rt.  of  the 
spectator,  in  the  first  series,  the  sub- 
jects stand  as  follow :  —  1.  The  Angel 
appearing  to  Zacharias  in  the  Temple. 
This  fresco  contains  portraits  of  many 
of  the  painter's  contemporaries.    The 
four    half-length    figures    conversing 
together  at  the  side  of  the  picture  on 
the  1.  hand  of  the  spectator  are  as 
follow : — the  first  on  the  right  is  Mar- 
silio  Ficino;   the  second,  with  a  red 
cloak  and  a  black  band  round  the  neck, 
is  Cristofano  Landino ;  the  figure  on  the 
left   is  Gentile  de'  Becchi,  Bishop    of 
Arezzo ;    and  between  these  two  last, 
raising  his  hand  a  little,  is  Politian. 
Here  are  also  the  portraits  of  the  whole 
family  of  Tornabuoni.    2.  The  Saluta- 
tion :  the  female  figure,  followed  by  two 
attendants,  who  walk  behind  Elizabeth, 
is  Ginevra  de'  Benci,  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  beauties  of  her  time.  3.  The  birth 
of  John  the  Baptist :  it  contains  three 
beautiful  whole-length  female  figures. 
4.  Zacharias  declares  the  name  of  the 
child.    5.  Preaching  of  John.    6.  Bap- 
tism of  Christ.  7.  The  feast  on  Herod's 
birthday,  and  the  dancing  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herodias.     On  the  opposite  wall, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  picture  on 
the  1.  hand  of  the  spectator : — 1.  Jo- 
achim driven  out  of  the  Temple,  his 
offering  not  being  received  on  account 
of  his  being  childless  in  Israel.    Here, 
the  four  figures  on  the  side  nearest  the 
window  are  portraits  :  the  old  man  in 
a    red    head-dress   is   Tommaso,    the 
painter's  father.     The  one  with  his 
head  uncovered,  with  his  hand  on  his 
side,  and  wearing  a  red  cloak  over  a 
violet-coloured  tunic,  is    the  painter 
himself.    The  figure  behind    is    Bas- 
tiano  da    S.    G-emignano,    his    pupil 
and  relation ;  and  the  other,  turning 
his  back,  and  with  a  small  cap  on  his 
head,  is  the  painter's  brother,  David 
G-hirlandaio.    There  are  also,  in  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  fresco,  portraits 
of  his  contemporaries,  including  Pietro, 


Lorenzo,  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  and 
his  patron  Tornaquinci.  2.  The  birth 
of  the  Virgin.  This  fresco  contains  a 
remarkably  lovely  group  of  3  female 
figures  surrounding  and  tending  the 
infant.  3.  The  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Temple.  4.  Her  Mar- 
riage. 5.  The  Adoration  of  the  Wise 
Men.  6.  The  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents. 7.  The  Death  and  Assumption 
ol  the  Virgin.  In  4  compartments  of 
the  vault  are  the  Evangelists :  on  the 
walls  on  each  side  of  the  great  win- 
dow are  painted  events  from  the  lives  of* 
St.  Dominick  and  St.  Peter  Martyr, 
St.  John  in  the  Desert,  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  and  above,  many  of 
the  patron  saints  of  Florence ;  in  the 
lower  compartments  are  the  portraits 
of  Giovanni  Tornabuoni  and  his  wife, 
kneeling  in  the  act  of  prayer.  The 
tall  triple  Gothic  window  contains  fine 
stained  glass,  the  designs  of  which  are 
principally  by  Aleesandro  Fiorentino 
(1491) .  The  seats  of  the  choir  were  de- 
signed by  Vasari,  In  the  next  chapel, 
called  the  Capella  dei  Oondi,  on  the  rt. 
hand,  is  the  crucifix  of  wood,  by  Bru- 
nelleschi,  which  was  executed  by  him 
out  of  rivalry  with  Donatello,  when 
he  upbraided  the  latter  upon  the 
inelegance  of  his  in  Santa  Croce. 
We  are  told  by  Vasari  that,  when 
Donatello  saw  this  production  of  his 
rival,  he  was  so  surprised  with  its 
excellence,  that,  lifting  up  his  hands  in 
astonishment,  he  let  go  his  apron  filled 
with  eggs  and  cheese  for  his  dinner,  all 
of  which  fell  upon  the  ground,  saying, 
— "  To  you  is  granted  the  power  of 
carving  figures  of  Christ ;  to  me  that 
of  representing  peasants." — "  A  te  e 
conceduto  fare  i  Christi,  ed  a  me  i 
contadini."  The  crucifix  of  Dona- 
tello is  rigid  and  without  expression, 
faults  which  he  afterwards  most  ably 
corrected,  this  rivalry  having  doubt- 
lessly led  him  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  expression  in  his  subsequent 
works.  In  the  Capella  dei  Gaddi,  the 
Raising  of  the  Daughter  of  Jairus  is 
by  Ang.  Bronzino;  the  two  bas-reliefs 
in  marble  by  Oiav.  delV  Opera;  th- 
designs  of  the  two  tombs  and  of  * 
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altar-table  by  JkRehael  Angelo;  and  tbe 
paintings  on  tbe  ceiling  by  Ale**.  Allori. 
The  Capella  de'  Strozzi,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  l.-hand  transept,  and  is  en- 
tered by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  covered  with 
frescoes  of  Andrea  Orgagna.  The  In- 
ferno, with  the  names  of  the  sins  and 
of  the  sinners,  in  Gothic  capitals,  has 
been  entirely  repainted.  Opposite  is 
the  Paradise,  with  endless  groups  of 
Angels  and  of  Saints  in  glory.  Behind 
the  altar  is  the  Last  Judgment,  in 
which  the  satire  of  the  middle  ages  is 
displayed ;  the  figures  on  the  1.  hand 
being  those  of  persons  who  in  this 
world  were  most  honoured  —  bishops, 
abbots,  monks,  nuns,  nobles,  knights, 
and  ladies,  intermixed  with  grotesque 
fiends,  amongst  which  may  be  re- 
marked a  demon  dragging  a  reluctant 
corpse  out  of  the  grave.  The  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  is  like  that  in 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  by  the 
same  painter.  The  picture  over  the 
altar  is  also  by  Orgagna,  representing 
the  Almighty  in  the  centre,  with  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  re- 
ceiving a  book  on  the  rt.,  and  St,  Peter 
the  keys,  with  various  saints,  on  the  1. 
In  the  Predella  are  3  subjects — a  friar 
celebrating  mass,  a  dead  saint,  and  St. 
Michael  holding  a  balance,  with  demons 
below  j  with  many  other  figures,  all  deli- 
cately finished.  The  painter's  name, 
wrought  in  Gothic  characters,  forms  a 
border  beneath  the  picture,  which  he 
painted  in  1357,  pursuant  to  a  contract 
made  between  him  and  Tomaso  Strozzi 
in  1354.  In  this  chapel  the  stained  glass 
is  fine.  Under  the  stairs,  forming  the 
tomb  of  Rosso  di  Strozzi,  is  a  fresco 
attributed  to  GHottino,  of  the  dead 
Saviour,  surrounded  by  Saints  j  and 
over  the  door  leading  to  the  campanile 
is  another,  the  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin, with  a  host  of  Saints,  by  Buffal- 
macco.  The  sacristy  is  a  fine  Gothic 
chamber,  built  by  Fra  Jacopo  da  Ne- 
poziano,  but  it  seems  at  first  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  chapel.  It  has  a 
fine  stained  glass  window.  Here  are 
preserved  three  reliquiaries,  beautifully 
tainted  by  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole, 
\iich  the  sacristan  will  show  upon  ap- 


plication. They  deserve  careful  exami- 
nation. Some  of  the  small  figures  round 
the  edges  are  of  singular  beauty,  espe- 
cially a  Madonna  and  a  S.  Catherine. 
The  crucifix  over  the  door  isbjMasac- 
cio,  and  was  formerly  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Rosary  in  the  church,  surrounded 
by  figures  which  are  now  covered  by  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  by 
Vasari.  In  the  Capella  de'  Pasquali, 
4th  on  1.,  is  the  Resurrection,  by  Vasari. 
Further  on,  in  the  2nd,  is  our  Lord  and 
the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Aless.  Al- 
lori. Three  of  Michael  Angelo's  best 
pupils  contributed  to  the  monument  of 
Antonio  Strozzi.  Andrea  Ferrucci  gave 
the  general  design ;  the  Madonna,  which 
forms  the  centre  compartment,  was  exe- 
cuted by  Andrea  and  Silvio  da  Fie~ 
sole;  the  Angels,  and  some  of  the 
minor  ornaments,  are  by  Maso  JBoscoli. 
The  pulpit  is  worth  notice ;  the  sculp- 
tures represent  four  events  from  the 
life  of  the  Virgin  with  great  purity  and 
expression.  They  are  by  Maestro  Lao- 
zaro.  The  ornaments  and  accessories 
have  been  gilt.  In  the  floor  of  the  nave 
is  a  bronze  tomb  of  Fra  Leonardo  di 
Stagio  Dati,  by  Ghiberti. 

The  Chiostro  Verde  (which  is  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  church,  and  may  be 
entered  either  from  the  piazza  or  by  a 
door  opening  out  of  the  1.  aisle)  was 
built  from  the  designs  of  Fra  Giovanni 
da  Campi,  in  1320,  with  circular  arches 
and  Gothic  pillars,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  frescoes, 
green,  shaded  with  brown,  painted, 
about  1348,  by  Paolo  Uccello  and  by 
Dello,  principally  with  subjects  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  These  frescoes 
are  much  injured,  but  some  good  frag- 
ments may  be  found.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  Fall,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  church,  is  by  Paolo  Uccello. 
The  quaint  representations  of  the  De- 
luge and  the  Ark  are  curious:  the 
drowning  are  seen  provided  with  seve- 
ral kinds  of  our  modern  life-preservers. 
Opening  out  of  the  N.  side  of  the  Chi- 
ostro Verde  are  some  corridors,  the 
walls  of  which  have  frescoes  of  the 
early  Florentine  school.  They  were 
anciently  vaults  of  the  ch.,  and  until 
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lately    have   been   used   as   burying- 
places. 

In  the  N.W,  angle  of  this  cloister, 
over  the  door  leading  into  the  larger  one, 
is  a  Crucifixion,  by  Stefano  del  Ponte 
VecchWy  a  pupil  of  Giotto's,  with  St. 
Dominiok  ana  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
both  fine  figures,  on  either  side  of  the 
cross.  In  the  distance  is  a  curious 
view  of  a  city,  supposed  to  be  Flo- 
rence, with  the  Arno,  its  towers,  and 
walls.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Chiostro 
Verde  is  the  entrance  to  the  ancient 
chapter-house,  afterwards  called  the 
Capella  degli  Spagnuoli.  It  was  built 
in  1350.  The  architect  was  Frd  Qia- 
copo  da  Nepoziano,  and  the  painters 
Simone  Memmi  and  Taddeo  Qaddi  were 
selected  for  its  adornment  as  the  best 
artists  of  the  time.  Two  of  the  de- 
corated windows  opening  on  the  clois- 
ter, with  torse  columns,  are  very  hand- 
some specimens  of  the  Italian-Gothic 
of  the  14th  centy.  Memmi,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Avignon  (where 
some  fragments  of  his. works  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  Papal  fortress),  was  then 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation.  He 
undertook  to  paint  three  of  the  sides, 
leaving  the  fourth  or  W.  one  and  the 
vaulting  to  Taddeo  Gaddi. 

On  the  E.  side  is  a  most  singular 
and  complicated  composition,  intended 
to  represent  the  Church  Militant  and 
Triumphant,  as  forming  the  entrance 
to  Paradise.  The  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror, as  guardians  of  the  Church, 
which  is  represented  by  the  cathe- 
dral of  Florence  (made  by  Memmi 
from  the  architect's  working  model 
which  has  since  perished),  are  seated 
on  thrones.  Near  the  Emperor  are 
temporal  councillors — a  King,  Princes ; 
near  the  Pope,  spiritual — a  Cardinal, 
Bishops;  and  around  are  many  dis- 
tinguished persotfs.  A  troop  of  ra- 
venous "Wolves,  driven  away  from  a 
flock  of  sheep  by  a  pack  of  spotted 
black  and  white  Dogs  (the  colours  of 
the  Dominicans),  figure  the  heretics 
repelled  by  the  exertions  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, or  Domini  canes.  Borne  of  the 
heretics,  being  converted  by  argument, 
tear  their  books,  and  their  souls  pass 


on  to  the  gate  of  Paradise.  On  earth 
are  represented  human  pleasures  and 
vanities,  and  the  means  by  whieli 
they  are  rendered  innoxious.  St.  Do- 
minick  points  out  the  way  to  heaven, 
which  is  seen  over  the  church ;  St. 
Peter  receives  the  elect,  and  opens  the 
gates  of  heaven  above,  in  which  Christ 
is  enthroned  amid  a  host  of  angels. 
In  the  group  in  the  foreground  Mem- 
mi has  introduced,  according  to  Vasari, 
portraits  of  himself,  Cimabue,  Amolfo 
di  Lapo,  Benedict  XI.,  Philip  lo  Bel, 
Laura  and  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Fia- 
metta,  &c.  The  portrait  of  Cimabue 
is  in  profile,  in  a  white  dress.  Be- 
hind is  Simone  Memmi,  also  in 
profile.  The  soldier  between  them  is 
Guido  Novello.  The  supposed,  but 
very  doutful,  portrait  o?  Laura  is 
dressed  in  what  was  green,  now  faded, 
and  facing  the  spectator,  and  repre- 
sented with  a  small  flame  of  fire  be- 
tween her  breast  and  throat.  Petrarch, 
according  to  Vasari  painted  from  life, 
stands  beside  a  Knight  of  St.  John. 
Benedict  XI.  is  the  Pope  on  the 
throne ;  at  his  side  is  Card.  Nicola  da 
Prato,  then  Papal  Legate  at  Florence. 
Opposite,  on  the  W.  side,  is  a  com- 
position, by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  represent- 
ing the  triumph  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Seated  on  a  throne  in  the  centre,  he 
holds  an  open  book  in  his  hand,  in 
which  is  inscribed  the  text  (Wisdom, 
ch.vii.  w.  7,  8),  "Wherefore  I  prayed, 
and  understanding  was  given  me:  I 
called  upon  God,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Wisdom  came  to  me.  I  preferred  her 
before  sceptres  and  thrones,  and  es-. 
teemed  riches  nothing  in  comparison 
of  her."  He  is  seated,  having  on  either 
side  Moses,  St.  Paul,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  with  other  Saints,  and 
above  Virtues  and  Angels ;  the  Pope  is 
the  portrait  of  Clement  V. ;  at  his 
feet  are  the  leaders  of  heresy  and 
false  philosophy,  Arms,  Sabellius,  and 
Averrhoes.  In  the  lower  range  are 
14  female  figures,  personifications  of 
the  sciences  and  virtues,  as  defined  by 
the  schoolmen  ;  and  beneath  them  are 
those  who,  according  to  the  prevailing 
ideas,  excelled  therein.    The  symbol? 
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-  are  often  very  perplexing.  Beginning 
on  the  1.,  and  proceeding  regularly  to 
the  rt. : — 1.  The  Civil  Law  is  repre- 
.  sented  holding  the  globe  in  her  hand, 
and  with  her  is  Justinian.  2.  Canon 
Law,  and  Pope  Clement  V.  3.  Spe- 
culative Theology,  and  Peter  Lombard, 
Master  of  the  Sentences.  4.  Practical 
.Theology,  and  Boethius.  5.  Faith, 
and  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  6. 
Hope,  and  John  of  Damascus.  7. 
Charity,  in  a  red  robe,  holding  a  bow, 
.  and  St.  Augustin.  8.  Arithmetic,  with 
a  board  for  working  addition,  and 
Abraham  as  its  inventor.  9.  Geo- 
metry, with  square  and  compass,  and 
Euclid.  10.  Astronomy,  and  Atlas. 
11.  Music,  and  Tubal-Cain.  12.  Logic, 
a  beautiful  matron  holding  a  serpent, 
and  Zeno  Eleates.  13.  Ehetoric,  and 
Cicero.     14.  Grammar,  and  Donatus. 

On  the  N.  wall,  over  the  altar,  Mem- 
mi  has  represented,  on  the  1.,  Christ 
.bearing  his  Cross ;   above,  the  Cruci- 
,nxion;  and  below  and  on  the  rt.  the 
Descent  into  Hades ;  the  last  a  cavern 
in  a  rock,  and  fiends  retreating  in  grin- 
ning disappointment.     Under  the  cha- 
racter of  Longinus  (i.  e.  the  Roman 
-centurion)  Memmi  portrays  the  tyrant 
"Walter    de    Brienne.    The   paintings 
on   the    S.    wall,    which    represented 
histories  in  the  life  of  St.  Dominick, 
are  nearly  effaced.    Two  scenes,  some 
figures  listening  to  the  Preaching  of  the 
.  Saint,  and  especially  the  Raising  a  Girl 
to  Life,  are  in  tolerable  preservation. 

Semi-Gothic  arabesques  divide  the 
vaulting  into  compartments,  in  which 
are  the  four  subjects  : — 1.  The  Resur- 
rection, in  which  the  painter  seems  to 
have  intended  that  the  body  of  our 
Lord  should  radiate  light;  2.  Christ 
saving  St.  Peter,  who  is  coming  to  him 
on  the  water ;  3.  The  Ascension  ;  and 
4,  the  Descent  of  the-  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  Virgin. 

The  light  is  scantily  admitted  into 
this  spacious  room,  through  windows 
opening  into  the  cloister,  divided  by 
beautiful  spiral  columns,  and  through 
an  aperture  above,  so  that  the  paint- 
ings can  only  be  well  seen  on  a  bright 
J*v. 


The  Chiostro  Grande,  which  is  a 
noble  quadrangle,  consists  of  52  arches ; 
each  lunette  of  which  contains  a  paint- 
ing, representing  acts  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  San'  Peter  Martyr,  and  other 
saints  of  the  Dominican  order.  The 
best  are  by  Santi  di  Tito  and  dgoli, 
Ales.  Alloriy  Cosimo  Gamberucci,  &c. 

The  old  refectory ',  which  is  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Chiostro  Grande,  from 
which  there  is  access  to  it,  contains 
frescoes  by  Bronzino  (1597),  represent- 
ing the  Israelites  in  the  Desert,  the 
Gathering  of  the  Manna,  and  the  Israel- 
ites drinking  the  Water  gushing  from 
the  Rock.  Here  also  is  a  Madonna  of 
the  early  school,  possessing  some  merit. 

One  portion  oi  the  building  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  It  is  the  Spezieria, 
where  may  be  procured  medicines  care- 
fully compounded,  and  perfumes  of 
every  kind  may  here  be  purchased,  and 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  This  establishment 
is  celebrated  for  its  perfumes,  essences, 
and  for  a  delicious  and  peculiar  liqueur, 
called  Alkermes,  from  the  sale  of 
which  a  large  annual  revenue  is 
derived,  which  enables  the  monks  in 
great  part  to  keep  up  their  convent 
and  church ;  it  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  two  lay  brothers,  who  are 
regularly  educated  in  pharmacy,  and 
obliged  to  graduate  in  that  branch 
of  medicine.  In  1418  the  repub- 
lic of  Florence  determined  to  exer- 
cise public  hospitality  towards  distin- 
guished strangers,  like  the  v^ivta.  of 
the  Greek  republics,  and  the  hospitium 
publicum  of  the  Roman;  and  it  was 
decreed  that  a  spacious  building  should 
be  erected  for  that  purpose,  near  the 
monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella. 
One  of  the  first  occasions  on  which  it 
was  used  was  when,  in  1439,  the 
General  Council,  opened  at  Ferrara 
in  1438,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  was,  on  account  of 
the  plague,  transferred  to  Florence  by 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.  On  that  occasion 
the  Pope,  the  Greek  Emperor  John 
Patoologus,  and  the  Greek  Patriarch 
Josephus,  with  numerous  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  and  theologians,  were  lodged 
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here ;  and  here  also  were  held  all  the 
sittings  of  the  council,  except  the  last, 
which  was  in  the  cathedral.  The 
building  was  afterwards  incorporated 
in  the  monastery,  and  devoted  to  its 
present  use  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century.  The  series  of  apartments 
constituting  this  establishment  are  ap- 
propriately and  elegantly  fitted  up. 
Many  of  the  tall  vases  and  jars  are  of 
very  beautiful  pottery,  enamelled  in 
yellow  and  green,  and  often  decorated, 
not  unappropriated,  with  the  pills 
or  boluses,  the  arms  of  the  Medici,  who 
took  this  establishment  under  their  spe- 
cial protection.  In  the  mineral-water 
room,  formerly  a  chapel,  are  frescoes 
representing  the  history  of  Christ's 
passion  in  12  paintings,  by  SpineUo 
Aretino,  in  1400.  In  the  principal 
apartment  is  the  bust  of  Brother  To~ 
masso  Valori,  the  late  director  of  the 
establishment,  and  by  whose  liberality 
it  was  preserved.  When  the  convent 
was  suppressed  by  the  French,  he  pur- 
chased the  laboratory  and  carried  on 
the  business  until  the  restoration  of 
the  monastery,  when  he  surrendered  it 
to  its  former  owners.  He  died  in 
1825.  The  Spezieria  has  an  entrance  in 
the  Yia  della  Scala  distinct  from  the 
convent.  Here  ladies  are  admitted,  as 
well  as  into  the  ch.  and  the  Chiostro 
Verde,  but  not  into  the  Chiostro  Grande, 
or  other  portions  of  the  monastery, 
.  unless  permission  be  obtained  from  the 
archbp. ;  and  this  is  not  easily  granted. 

During  the  French  rule  this  fine 
building  was  occupied  by  troops,  who 
damaged  the  paintings  in  the  cloisters. 
On  the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke  the 
former  owners  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella 
were  reinstated  in  their  convent,  but  the 
lion's  share  of  their  property  remains 
in  the  possession  of  government,  and 
their  number  is  therefore  much  di- 
minished, though  they  still  constitute 
a  respectable  community.  During  the 
late  Austrian  occupation  the  monks 
were  again  partially  driven  from  their 
convent,  part  of  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  barrack. 

San  MartinOy  a  small  chapel  or  ora- 
tory, near  the  House  of  Dante,  p.  139, 


contains  several  good  frescoes,  probably 
by  JFMppino  IAppi  in  his  younger  days. 

The  Piaxza  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella, 
formed  on  two  sides  by  the  church  and 
by  the  conventual  buildings,  is  irregu- 
lar. It  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  scene 
of  the  principal  public  festivities  of  the 
Florentines.  In  the  centre  are  two 
obelisks,  crowned  by  the  QigUo  of 
Florence  and  supported  by  tortoises, 
cast  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  The  fine 
colonnade,  which  forms  the  side  of  the 
Piazza  opposite  the  church,  is  the 
Loggia  di  S.  Paolo  ;  it  was  erected  in 
1451,  from  the  designs  of  Brunelleschi. 
The  bas-relief  in  terracotta  arer  the 
door  representing  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominick  is  by  A.  della  Robbia* 

Church  of  Or'  San  Michele,  in  the  Via 
de'  Calziauoli.  In  viewing  this-  build- 
ing it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
part  which  is  now  a  church  was  ori- 
ginally a  market,  like  the  neighbouring 
Mercato  Nuovo,  and  that  the  upper 
part  was  a  granary.  From  this  latter 
destination  the  building  derived  its 
name,  "  Horreum  Sancti  Michaelis." 
Erected  by  Arnolfo  in  1284,  by  order  of 
the  Signoria,  the  basement,  then  an  open 
loggia,  contained  a  picture  of  the  Vir- 
gin, by  Ugolino  da  Siena,  which,  having 
in  1291  performed  sundry  miracles, 
became  an  object  of  great  veneration. 
About  1337  it  was  determined  to  con- 
secrate a  portion  of  the  edifice,  which 
was  thereupon  enclosed  and  embel- 
lished by  Taddeo  Oaddi — if,  indeed, 
it  was  not  entirely  altered  according  to 
his  designs — and  a  chapel  was  erected 
around  the  painting.  The  crowds 
who  visited  it  disturbed  the  market- 
people;  and  the  Signoria  having  de- 
termined to  convert  the  whole  lower 
story  into  a  church,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Andrea  Orgagna,  the  openings 
of  all  the  outer  arches  of  the  loggia 
were  walled  up.  This  sanctuary  com- 
manded so  much  veneration,  that,  in 
1348,  the  year  of  the  great  plague, 
described  by  Boccaccio,  the  offerings 
amounted  to  35,000  golden  florins.  The 
two  upper  stories,  however,  continued 
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employed  for  their  original  purpose  until 
Cosimo  I.  converted  them  into  a  de- 
pository for  the  notarial  archives  in 
1569,  and  as  such  they  are  still  used. 
They  deserve  to  be  visited  for  their 
bold  and  elegant  architecture,  the  fine 
arches  being  supported  on  a  great  cen- 
tral pillar,  a  repetition  of  what  we  see 
in  the  church  below.  The  entrance  to 
these  archives  is  from  the  adjoining 
street. 

The  statues  with  which  the  exterior 
is  adorned  are  among  the  best  produc- 
tions of  the  Florentine  school  of  Sculp- 
ture, and  were  placed  here  at  the  expense 
of  various  corporations  or  guilds.  They 
stand  in  very  handsome  niches  or  re- 
cesses, which  have  been  recently  re- 
stored with  infinite  taste.  Beginning 
at  the  eastern  side,  or  towards  the  Via 
dei  Calziauoli,  and  moving  round  to  the 
].,  they  stand  in  the  following  order: 
St.  Luke  (Giovanni  di  Bologna),  raised 
by  the  advocates  and  notaries.  St.  Tho- 
mas with  Christ  {Andrea  del  Verroc- 
chio),  by  the  merchants.  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (Ghiberti),  by  the  drapers.  On 
the  S.  side,  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
(Baccio  da  Montebupo),  by  the  silk- 
merchants.  St.  James  (Nanni  di  Ban' 
co),  by  the  furriers.  St.  Mark  (Dona- 
tello) — greatly  admired  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  who  is  said  to  have  addressed  the 
statue  with  the  query,  "Marco,  perche 
non  mi  parli  ?"  On  the  W.  front,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  St.  Eloy 
(Nanni  di  Banco),  by  the  blacksmiths, 
who,  as  well  as  the  jewellers,  have 
adopted  the  Bishop  of  Tournay  as 
their  patron.  St.  Stephen  (Ghibertt), 
by  the  wool-traders ;  so  much  admired 
at  the  time,  that  the  artist  procured 
an  order  from  the  money-changers  or 
bankers  for  the  statue  of  St.  Matthew 
which  stands  near  it.  N.  side,  the 
next  niche  contains  Donatello's  St. 
G-eorge,  erected  by  the  sword-makers 
and  armourers  —  a  masterly  produc- 
tion. "Donatello's  marble  statue  of 
St.  G-eorge  is  a  simple  and  forcible  ex- 
ample of  sentiment ;  he  stands  upright, 
equally  poised  on  both  legs,  his  hands 

sting    on    his    shield     before    him. 

ichael  Angelo,  after  admiring  this 


statue  some  time  in  silence,  suddenly 
exclaimed  'March.'" — Flaxman.  In 
the  recess  that  follows  is  a  group  of 
four  saints  by  Nanni  di  Banco,  forced 
into  their  present  ill-adapted  site  by 
his  master,  Donatello.  From  the  bas- 
relief  of  a  sculptor's  shop  below,  it  was 
probablv  erected  by  them.  St.  Philip, 
appertaining  to  the  shoemakers,  also 
by  Nanni  di  Banco.  Lastly,  St.  Peter, 
at  the  .expense  of  the  butchers,  by 
Bonatello.  Of  the  plates  of  majolica, 
or  circular  tablets  of  earthenware,  by 
Luca  delta  JRobbia,  representing  the 
emblems  or  ensigns  of  the  trades,  and 
inserted  in  the  walls,  only  two  of  the 
original  ones  remain,  the  others  are 
modern  productions  of  the  porcelain* 
manufactory  of  La  Doccia. 

The  old  stained  glass,  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  windows  of  the  church,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.  The  arches  are 
circular,  but  the  tracery  flows  in  inter- 
secting curves  with  delicacy  and  grace ; 
and  the  niches  or  tabernacles  are  in  the 
best  style  of  Italian  Gothic.  All  these 
are  from  Orgagna's  designs. 

The  interior  (to  which  the  principal 
entrance  is  on  the  W.  side),  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  original  destination, 
has  not  the  usual  architectural  arrange- 
ment of  a  church.  The  massive  piers 
which  divide  it  into  two  corridors  or 
aisles  are  suited  to  the  market.  Nu- 
merous frescoes  of  the  15th  centy.  by 
Agnolo  Q-addi,  Jacopo  di  Casentino, 
and  others,  on  the  sides  of  the  piers, 
have  been  recently  discovered  under 
the  coat  of  whitewash.  The  painted 
glass  is  rich  and  harmonious  in  colour, 
and  produces  a  fine  effect. 

The  pride  of  the  church  is  the  taber- 
nacle in  white  marble,  erected  by  A, 
Orgagna  between  1348  and  1359, 
from  offerings  made  during  the  great 
plague,  to  contain  the  miracle-working 
image  of  the  Virgin  by  IAno  or  Ugo« 
lino  da  Siena ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  St.  Michael  rising  nearly  to 
the  roof :  it  has  a  staircase  which  leads 
to  the  interior  of  the  canopy.  Ara- 
besque patterns  are  formed  by  the 
richest  marbles  being  inlaid  in  a  fine 
mosaic  work,  enhancing  the    delicate 
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white  ground.     The  interior  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  canopy  is  lined  with 
mosaic.     Every  inch  is  finished  with 
elegance.    It  is  profusely  adorned  with 
sculpture,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  subjects.     In  front  of  the  altar 
three  bas-reliefs, — the  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Annunciation,  with  a 
smaller  one  of  Hope  in  the  centre.    At 
the  S.W.  angle  of  the  tabernacle,  upon 
the  basement  of  the  pilaster  are  two 
heads  of  prophets,  and  three  virtues, — 
Patience,  Fortitude,  and  Perseverance. 
On  the  S.  side  are  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Nativity   and    Offering   of  the  Wise 
Men.  Between  these  is  one  of  Charity, 
or  Divine  Love ;  and  at  the  S.E.  angle, 
Humility    and    Chastity   (Virginitas), 
with  other  heads  of  Prophets.    On  the 
E.   side  are  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  with  Simeon  and  Anna;  and 
the  Angel  appearing  to  Mary,  and  bid- 
ding her  flee  into  Egypt.    At  the  N.E. 
angle  Docilitas  (a  beautiful  figure),  Pru- 
dentia,  and  Solertia.     On  the  N.  side 
is  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin :  next  to  it, 
in  the  centre,  is  Faith:   then  Christ 
teaching  on  the  steps  of  the  Temple 
when  twelve  years  old.    "The  story 
is  told  most  marvellously.     Hie  head 
of  the  principal  figure  is  broken,  but 
the  body  is  full  of  expression:  some 
small  figures  lean  forward  most  earn- 
estly to  listen."    At   the  angles  are 
Obedience,  Justice,  Devotion.     There 
are  also  two  heads  of  prophets  at  each 
angle.     On  each  side  of  the  altarpiece 
are  four  lovely  figures  of  angels  in  high 
relief,  and  upon  the  summit  of  the  ta- 
bernacle 3  small  statues  of  the  Apos- 
tles.    The  grand  composition  behind, 
the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  surrounded 
by  the  apostles,  and,  in  an  oval  above, 
her  being  borne  to  heaven  by  angels, 
or  the  Assumption ;  the  name  of  the 
artist,  with  the  date  1359,  is  engraved 
on  the  base  of  the  urn  on  which  the 
body  of  the  Virgin  is  laid.    The  sculp- 
tor has  here,  according  to  Vasari,  in- 
troduced his  own  portrait  in  the  Apos- 
tle whose  head  is  covered  with  a  hood, 
on  the  rt.  of  the  spectator.    This  ta- 
bernacle is  surrounded  by  an  elabo- 
rately sculptured  screen  or  railing  in 


marble,  the  square  intervals  in  which 
are  filled  with  Dronse  ornaments  in  the 
form  of  Gothic  wheel-windows.  This 
magnificent  work  is  said  to  have  cost 
96,000  golden  florins,  an  immense  sum 
for  the  period. 

The  church  also  contains,  over  the 
principal  altar,  a  group  in  marble  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  and  S.  Anna,  by 
Franc,  di  8.  Gallo;  and  on  the  altar 
on  the  1.  a  marble  statue  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  formerly  in  a  niche  on  the 
outside,  by  Simone  da  Ftesele.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Florentines  havingsuocess- 
fully  risen  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Duke  of  Athens  on  the  26th  July,  1343, 
they  erected  in  this  church  an  altar  to 
Sta.  Anna,  whose  anniversary  was  on 
that  day ;  and  there  is  still  a  procession 
of  the  Arti  or  trades,  with  banners,  to 
this  church  on  the  festival.  The  ori- 
ginal ch.  of  St.  Michael,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  is  a  Gothic 
edifice  erected  in  1284  by  Araolfo.  It 
is  now  converted  into  an  Oratory  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Carlo. 

The  exterior  of  Or*  San'  Michele  has 
lately  undergone  a  thorough  and  most 
judicious  restoration. 

Ch.  of  Santo  Spirito,  in  the  square  of 
the  same  name,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Arno,  belongs  to  the  monks  of  the  order 
of  St.  Augustin.  The  church  which  pre- 
ceded the  present  building,  and  which 
was  built  at  the  end  of  the  13th  centy., 
was  burnt  in  1470,  during  the  perform- 
ance of  a  "Mystery"  representing  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  exhibited 
before  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Sforza,  Duke 
of  Milan,  when  he  visited  Florence. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  conflagration  the 
autograph  oopy  of  the  Decameron,  be- 
queathed by  Boccaccio  to  Fra*  Martino 
da  Signa,  and  after  his  death  to  this 
convent,  was  consumed.  The  shell, 
however,  of  the  old  church  remains  : 
it  is  now  used  as  a  furniture  manu- 
factory, and  stands  flanking  the  entrance 
from  the  Piazza  into  the  first  cloister. 
The  present  edifice  was  begun,  before 
the  fire,  about  the  year  1433,  from 
the  designs  of  Bnmelleschi.  The  first 
column  of  the  interior  was  not  raised 
until  1454,  eight  years  after  his  deaf 
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and  the  ch  was  completed  about  1481. 
The  front  is  an  unsightly  mass  of  brick. 
The  interior  is  perhaps  the  finest  of 
the  works  of  this  great  architect  ; 
though,  from  haying  been  completed 
after  his  death,  it  does  not  entirely 
agree  with  his  original  design.  The 
general  disposition  is  very  fine.  The 
interior,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  is 
815  ft.  long,  191  ft.  through  the  tran- 
septs, and  107  ft.  wide  across  the  body 
of  the  ohurch.  The  aisles,  which  are 
carried  round  the  transepts,  are  formed 
by  elegant  Corinthian  columns,  from 
which  spring  circular  arches.  The  in- 
ternal decoration  of  the  three  doors  of 
the  front  is  novel  and  rich. 

The  choir  is  enclosed  by  magnificent 
massive  balustrades  of  bronze  and  mar- 
ble ;  at  each  of  six  of  the  angles  is 
a  figure  in  marble  of  an  angel,  and, 
at  the  remaining  two,  statues  of  St. 
John  and  the  Virgin.  It  was  begun 
in  the  year  1599  by  Oio.  Batt.  Mi- 
chelozzi,  and  completed  in  1608  at 
an  expense  of  not  less  than  100,000 
crowns.  It  and  the  high  altar,  of  rich 
pietra-dura  work,  with  its  Baldacchino, 
are  the  work  of  Caccmi  and  Silvani. 
The  ciborium  is  by  Giov.  B.  Cennini. 
The  numerous  paintings  in  this  church 
include  some  good  specimens  of  the 
Florentine  school  of  the  15th  century. 
Commencing  the  circuit  of  the  church 
on  the  rt.  hand  on  entering  at  the 
end  of  the  nave, — at  the  first  (Torri- 
giani)  altar  is  an  Assumption  by  Piero 
di  Cosimo; — at  the  2nd  is  a  copy  of 
Michael  Angelo's  Pieta  at  St.  Peter's  in 
Home,  by  his  pupil  Nanni  di  Baccio 
Bigio. — In  the  Capponi  chapel,  of  the 
rt.-hand  transept,  is  a  picture  of  a 
Sainted  Nun  enthroned,  with  nuns 
kneeliug  before  her,  by  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi ;  and  near  it,  in  the  Nerli  Chapel, 
a  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  Martin, 
St.  Catherine,  and  the  donatarii,  by 
FiUppino  Lippi;  the  infant  Saviour 
reaches  towards  the  cross  with  which 
St.  John  is  playing;  the  two  donatarii, 
for  whom  the  picture  was  painted, 
neel  on  either  side  in  front.  Another 
pponi  chapel  contains  the  tomb  of 
ri  Capponi,  with  a  good  head  in  re- 
?  of  the  deceased  by  Simone  di  Betto. 
the  12th  chapel  from  the  entrance, 


reckoning  along  this  rt.-hand  side  of 
the  church,  is  preserved  a  crucifix, 
which  was  the  only  object  saved  when 
the  old  building  was  burnt.  It  be- 
longed to  the  sect  of  the  White  Peni- 
tents, who  exhibited  such  extraordi- 
nary fanaticism  in  Italy  in  the  14th 
centy.  This  crucifix  has  always  been 
regarded  with  much  veneration,  hav- 
ing some  reputation  for  performing 
miracles.  Over  the  altar  of  the  Vettori 
chapel,  last  on  rt.,  is  a  fine  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  4  saints,  by  Qiotto ;  in 
the  Capella  dei  Biliotti,  a  Madonna  and 
two  saints,  by  S.  Botticelli.  —  The 
architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Ca- 
pella del  Sacramento,  in  the  1.  transept, 
are  by  Andrea  da  Sansovino. — In-  the 
chapei  (1.)  next  to  that  of  the  Sacra- 
ment is  Christ  on  the  cross,  by  Ridolf 
Ghirlandaio ;  and  in  a  neighbouring  one 
the  Annunciation,  by  Sandro  Botticelli : 
the  tomb  of  the  Countess  Frescobaldi 
is  by  Pampaloni.  The  other  pictures 
worthy  of  notice  are,  —  The  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery,  by  Al.  Allori;  the 
Transfiguration,  by  Piero  di  Cosimo ;  a 
Virgin  and  Saints,  by  Perugmo, — both 
in  the  1.  transept;  Sta.  Anna  and  the 
Virgin,  by  Itidolfo  Ghirlandaio,  in  the 
5th  chapel  on  1. ;  and  in  the  2nd  on 
same  side,  the  Resurrection,  by  Piero 
di  Cosimo.  In  the  2nd  chapel  on  1.  is 
a  copy  by  T.  Landmi  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's statue  of  St.  John  in  the  Church 
of  the  Minerva  at  Rome. 

The  sacristy,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  out  of  the  1.  aisle,  was  built  by 
Cronaca,  and  is  worthy  of  the  edifice 
to  which  it  is  attached.  The  beau- 
tiful oblong  vestibule,  with  its  rich 
though  heavy  vault,  which  connects  it 
with  the  church,  is  by  Andrea  da  San- 
savino.  The  sacristy  itself  is  admi- 
rable for  proportion  and  harmony.  It 
is  octagonal.  Over  the  altar  is  a  pic- 
ture of  St.  Fiacre,  by  Aless.  Allori.  A 
chapel  opening  out  of  it  on  the  N.  side 
has  a  painting  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin. 

The  first  cloister,  on  entering  from 
the  Piazza,  is  by  Alfonso  Parigi.  The 
cloisters  are  filled  with  sepulchral  me- 
morials, ancient  and  modern.  A  series 
of  frescoes  by  Paolo  Perugino,  Ulivelli, 
Batdi,    Cascetti,   and  Bimbacci,  in  the 
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'lunettes  of  the  first  cloister,  represent 
subjects  from  the  lives  of  the  Saints 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin. 

The  second  handsome  cloister,  sup- 
ported by  Doric  columns,  is  by  Amma- 
nati  (1564-1569).  It  has  some  frescoes 
by  Poccetti.  Before  the  suppression  of 
the  monastic  orders  by  the  French, 
there  existed  in  this  convent  a  valu- 
able library  of  books  and  manuscripts : 
amongst  the  latter  were  those  be- 
queathed to  the  convent  by  Boccaccio. 
The  Campanile  of  Santo  Spirito  is 
from  the  design  of  B actio  d1  Agnolo. 
Miliaria  calls  it  "  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  kind." 

Ch.  of  La  Santa  Trinita,  built  in  1250 
by  Nicola  Pisano,  has  been  much  altered. 
The  present  facade  was  designed  in  the 
16th  centy.  by  Buontalenti,  by  whom 
also  the  choir  was  erected.  The  nave 
is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  five  good 
pointed  arches  ;  round  the  sides  are  a 
-series  of  chapels  belonging  to  the 
principal  families  of  Florence.  In 
the  Capella  de'  Sassetti,  on  the  rt.- 
hand  side  of  the  high  altar,  close 
to  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  is  a  very 
interesting  series  of  frescoes  repre- 
senting incidents  from  the  life  of  St. 
Francis,  by  Domenico  del  Qhxrlandaio. 
On  the  wall  on  the  1.  hand  when 
•  looking  at  the  altar,  and  in  the  upper 
•compartment,  is — 1.  St.  Francis,  having 
given  up  all  his  worldly  goods,  even  his 
garments,  casts  himself  naked  at  the 
feet  of  the  Bishop  of  AssisL  On  the 
same  level,  on  the  wall  behind  the  altar, 
is — 2.  Pope  Honorius  approving  of  the 
rules  of  the  order.  On  the  rt.-hand 
wall  above  is — 3.  St.  Francis,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Mahometan  Sbldan, 
offers  to  pass  unhurt  through  the  fire, 
if  the  Sultan  and  his  followers  will 
embrace  Christianity.  On  the  l.-hand 
wall  below  is — 4.  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  stigmata.  On  the  opposite  wall 
is — 5.  The  Death  of  St.  Francis  sur- 
rounded by  monks  and  priests;  and 
behind  the  altar — 6.  St.  Francis  ap- 
pearing in  the  sky  and  restoring  a 
child  to  life.  In  this  last  painting  is 
introduced  a  view  of  the  old  Bridge 
and  Church  of  Santa  Trinita,  and  the 
Palazzo  &y'n\  (now  della  Communita), 


on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  as 
they  then  stood,  and  several  contem- 
porary portraits,  amongst  which  is  that 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  one  of  the 
figures  ascending  the  stairs  in  the  fore- 
ground. Beneath  the  last,  on  either 
side  of  the  altar,  are  the  patrons  or 
donatorii,  Francesco  Sassetti,  and  his 
wife,  kneeling.  These  frescoes  were 
executed  in  1485,  and  may  be  classed 
amongst  Ghirlandaio's  finest  works. 
"In  that  over  the  altar,  of  the  resto- 
ration to  life  of  a  child  fallen  from 
a  window  by  the  apparition  of  the 
Saint,  the  portraits  are  very  interest- 
ing. (On  the  1.  of  the  bier  on  which  the 
child  is  seated  is  the  youth  surnamed 
il  Bello  on  account  of  his  beauty.) 
But  the  best  of  all  Ghirlandaio's 
works  is  the  fresco  on  the  rt.  —  the 
'Death  of  St.  Francis.'  This  is  a 
most  admirable  work,  full  of  intense 
expression  and  feeling.  The  variety  of 
grief  in  the  followers  and  friends  of 
the  saint,  the  simple  and  solemn  dig- 
nity of  the  group  at  the  head  of  the 
dead  figure,  and  the  contrast  to  these 
in  the  indifference  of  the  boyish  torch- 
bearers  are  admirable." — C.  W.  C. 

The  other  works  of  art  worthy  of 
notice  in  this  ch.  are — in  4th  chapel 
on  rt.,  an  Annunciation,  by  Don  Lo- 
renzo Monaco :  the  iron  gates  that  en- 
close thiB  chapel  are  very  beautiful.  In 
the  1st  chapel  on  1.  of  the  choir — St. 
Peter,  by  C.  Alleri;  St.  Peter  receiving 
the  Keys,  by  Jacopo  da  Empoli;  the 
frescoes  of  the  lunette  above,  by  Oiov. 
S.  Giovanni;  and  Christ  in  the  Garden, 
by  Matteo  Roselli.  In  the  1st  chapel  on 
the  rt.  of  the  principal  entrance,  a  cru- 
cifix in  wood,  sculptured  by  Desiderio 
da  Settignano,  and  B.  da  Majano. 

The  Piazza  di  Santa  Trinita,  in 
front  of  the  church,  is  irregular  in 
form.  In  its  centre  stands  a  column 
of  granite,  brought  from  the  baths  of 
Caracalla  at  Rome,  and  erected,  in 
1564,  by  Cosimo  I.,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  surrender  of  Siena  in  1554, 
and  of  the  destruction  of  the  last 
liberties  of  Florence  by  the  victory  at 
Monte  Murlo,  in  1537,  over  those  whom 
his  tyranny  had  driven  into  exile,  hea/T 
by  Filippo  and  Piero .  StrozzL    T 
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surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Justice,  in 
porphyry,  by  Ferntcci;  the  drapery  is 
of  bronze. 

Several  other  churches  of  Florence 
will  be  worth  a  visit.  S.  Frediano,  in 
the  suburb  of  the  same  name,  built 
after  the  designs  of  Ciro  Ferri,  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  centy.  S.  Niccold, 
from  those  of  Vaaari,  contains  2  pic- 
tures by  A.  AUorit  -the  Sacrifice  of 
Abraham,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Catherine  ;  a  picture  of  Saints  in  the 
choir,  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano;  a  St. 
John,  and  the  Almighty  with  Saints, 
by  Jacopo  d'Empoli;  and  a  fragment  of 
a  fresco,  by  2>.  del  Ghirlandaio,  in  the 
sacristy.  Santo  Stefano,  in  a  piazetta  off 
the  Via  por  Santa  Maria,  a  very  ancient 
ch.,  has  a  statue  of  the  Patron,  by 
Gambasi  ;  the  bronze  front  of  the  prin- 
cipal altar  is  by  P,  Tacca,  &c.  &c. 


Palaces,  Museums,  &c 

The  Piazza  del  Gran*  Duca,  formerly 
the  Piazza  dei  Signori,  is  the  central 
spot  of  Florence  for  business  and  in- 
terest. On  the  E.  side  stands  the 
vast  Palazzo  Vecchio,  erected  in  1298,  as 
the  residence  of  the  Gonfaloniere  and 
Priori,  or  superior  magistracy  of  the 
Republic.  After  having  been  occupied 
by  Walter  de  Brienne,  it  became,  in 
1540,  the  palace  of  Cosimo  I.,  who  in 
that  year  removed  from  the  Palace  in 
the  Via  Larga,  where  the  Medici  had 
hitherto  lived  as  private  citizens.  He 
continued  to  reside  here  until  1550, 
when  he  removed  to  the  Pitti  Palace. 
Since  that  time  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
has  been  occupied  by  government 
offices. 

As  soon  as  the  great  revolution,  in 
1250,  was  effected,  which  placed  the 
government  in  the  power  of  the  demo- 
cracy (see  Santa  Croce),  the  citizens 
determined  to  erect  a  residence  for  the 
elective  magistracy,  the  Gonfaloniere, 
and  the  eight  Priori,  who  continued  in 
office  for  the  space  of  two  months  each, 
iring  this  period,  according  to  the 
igular  maxims  of  government  which 
>n  prevailed,  they  were  not  allowed 


to  pass  the  threshold  of  their  prison,  in 
which  they  were  boarded,  eating  at  a 
common  mess  or  table,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Republic,  but  with  republican 
simplicity  and  parsimony.  The  present 
structure,  however,  was  not  raised  till 
1298,  Arnolfo  being  the  architect.  It 
is  imposing  from  its  mass  and  enormous 
battlements,  deep  machicolations  pro- 
jecting over  the  walls,  and  the  bold  and 
lofty  tower,  bearing,  not  upon  the  walls 
of  the  structure,  but  upon  the  machi- 
colations, so  as  almost  to  warrant  the 
local  proverb,  that  it  is  a  tower  built 
in  the  air.  Beneath  the  machicolations 
are  large  escutcheons,  with  the  bearings 
of  the  ancient  republic,  and  of  the 
Sestieri,  or  wards  and  quarters,  into 
which  the  city  was  divided;  and  which 
were  borne  on  their  banners  when  the 
citizens  went  forth  to  war.  *  This  bell- 
tower  was  part  of  an  earlier  structure : 
Arnolfo  was  directed  to  include  it  in 
the  new  building,  and  accomplished 
this  difficult  task  with  singular  skill. 
But  the  directions  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  obey  have  deprived  his  build- 
ing of  its  intended  and  proper  sym- 
metry. A  portion  of  the  piazza  had 
been  occupied  by  the  palaces  of  the 
Uberti,  a  family  of  the  Ghibellines, 
which,  when  the  owners  were  banished 
by  the  prevailing  party,  had  been  de- 
molished, and  the  ground  declared 
accursed,  never  to  be  built  upon  again. 
"  Our  palazzo  must  not  stand  upon 
that  condemned  ground,"  said  the 
citizens.  Arnolfo  remonstrated,  but  in 
vain,   and  the    palazzo  was  deprived 

*  It  may  interest  the  visitor  to  know  what 
were  the  heraldic  bearings  of  Florence  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  earliest  shield  of  the  city 
was  red  and  white,  with  the  half-moon  of  Fiesole 
quartered ;  next  we  find  the  white  lily  on  a  red 
field;  in  1251  the  present  beautiful  coat,  a  red 
lily  (giglio)  on  a  white  field,  was  adopted ;  in 
1292  the  red  cross  upon  a  white  field ;  the 
double  shield,  with  fleurs-de-lis  en  or  on  a  blue 
field,  we  find  in  1313,  during  the  rule  of  Robert 
King  of  Naples,  governing  for  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.  The  Guelf  party,  on  attaining 
power  in  1251,  adopted  the  red  lily,  and  the 
Ghibellines  the  white,  the  latter  quartered  with 
the  black  eagle  of  the  Emperor.  The  red 
eagle  standing  upon  a  dragon,  with  golden 
fleurs-de-lis,  was  used  in  1265,  when  the  Flo- 
rentines joined  Charles  d'Anjou  against  the 
Emperor ;  and,  upon  the  latter  becoming  Lord 
of  Florence  for  10  years,  he  added  the  blue 
shield  with  numerous  golden  gvgli* 
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of  its  symmetry.  Th#  building 
much  altered  by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  who 
added  the  present  battlements;  and  it 
sustained  another  great  change  under 
Walter  de  Brienne,  who  added  the 
whole  portion  now  employed  as  the  Cus- 
tom-house or  Dogana,  and  in  which 
strength  was  peculiarly  consulted. 
These  alterations  were  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Andrea  Pisano,  who 
settled  at  Florence  when  at  work  upon 
the  gate  of  the  baptistery.  Michehzzo, 
too,  enlarged  ana  improved  the  inte- 
rior in  the  time  of  Cosimo  il  Vecchio. 
Lastly,  when  the  Duke  Cosimo  took 
possession,  so  many  alterations  (princi- 
pally in  the  interior)  were  introduced 
by  Vasari;  that,  as  the  latter  says  with 
some  degree  of  exultation,  Arnolfo 
would  not  have  known  his  way  about 
the  building  had  he  come  back  again. 

The  interior  cortile  is  supported  by 
massive  columns,  alternately  circular 
and  octagonal,  covered  with  rich  ara- 
besques and  wreaths.  On  the  walls  are 
views,  principally  of  German  cities,  exe- 
cuted upon  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
I.  In  the  centre  is  a  very  beautiful 
though  small  fountain,  with  a  Cupid 
by  Verocckio. 

Within,  ascending  a  grand  staircase 
by  easy  steps,  we  enter,  on  the  first 
floor,  the  great  saloon,  which  offers  the 
principal  object  of  curiosity.  It  is  not, 
as  the  Florentines  boast,  one  of  the 
largest  rooms  in  the  world,  being  about 
170  ft.  in  length  by  75  in  breadth,  but 
its  height,  and  the  ponderous  magnifi- 
cence of  the  carved  ceiling,  rich  in 
faded  gilding  and  deep  compartments 
filled  with  elaborate  oil  paintings,  ren- 
der it  impressive.  It  is  also  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages in  Florentine  history,  having  been 
erected,  on  the  proposal  of  Savonarola, 
for  the  meetings  of  the  "Consiglio  Po- 
polare,"  when  a  transient  but  ineffec-, 
tual  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael 
Angelo  (then  very  young),  Baccio  di 
Agnolo,  and  "It  Cronaca,"  were  all 
consulted;  but  the  construction  was 
intrusted  to  the  last-named  artist,  who 
exerted  all  his  extraordinary  skill  to 
give  perfection  to  the  edifice.    All  the 


tribunes,  the  amphitheatre  and  seats, 
and  all  the  fittings-op  designed  by  him 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  popular 
assembly,  have  now  disappeared;  and 
the  walls  and  ceiling  are  covered  with 
the  display  of  the  triumphs  of  Cosmo 
I.,  by  Vasari:  those  on  the  walls  re- 
present the  conquest  of  Pisa,  and  the 
battle  of  Marciano,  which  gave  Siena  to 
the  Florentine  state.  At  the  four  cor- 
ners are  four  other  historical  pictures; 
two  by  Ligozzi,  One  of  these  repre- 
sents Boniface  VIII.  receiving,  in  1300 
(the  year  of  the  Jubilee),  the  congra- 
tulations of  twelve  ambassadors,  who, 
though  accredited  from  twelve  differ- 
ent states,  were  all  Florentines  by  birth. 
But,  as  amongst  them  appears  Messer' 
Guiscardo  Bastai,  who  represented  His 
Sublimity  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  it  is 
probable  that  his  Holiness  did  not  re- 
quire a  very  strict  verification  of  their 
credentials.  Of  the  two  others,  one  is 
by  Cigoli;  the  other  by  Paseignano. 
The  semi-heroic  costume  of  some  of 
these  frescoes  takes  off  the  interest  of 
truth;  but  those  which  represent  the 
deeds  of  the  Medici,  and  which  are  true 
in  costume,  are  valuable.  There  is 
Cosimo  accompanied  by  his  dwarf,  To- 
maso  Trafredi  the  hunchback,  in  ar- 
mour, leading  on  the  Florentines  to 
the  siege  of  Siena  by  night;  the  soldiors 
pouring  into  the  city  in  armour;  and 
all  lighted  by  the  paper  lanterns  on  the 
ends  of  poles.  Many  good  statues  are 
placed  here,  but  they  seem  lost  in  the 
great  space  and  dim  light  of  the  cham- 
ber:— Michael  Angelo,  a  fine  but  un- 
finished allegorical  group,  Victory  and 
Captivity. — 0.  di  Bologna,  also  allego- 
rical, Virtue  overcoming  Vice. — Baccio 
Bandinelli,  Cosimo  I.,  Clement  VII., 
Charles  V.,  and  Adam  and  Eve. 

The  Sala  dell*  Udienza,  painted  by 
Salviati,  with  subjects  from  the  life  of 
Camillus,  is  a  noble  apartment,  in 
which  the  ceiling  is  more  rich  than  that 
of  the  Salone. 

The  rooms  above  the  Salone  are  worth 
seeing,  on  account  of  the  faded  remains 
which  they  contain  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  Medici.  These  and  some  rooms 
adjoining  the  Salone,  which  latter  are 
called  the  Quartiere  of  Leo  X.,  wer' 
painted  by  Vasari  and  his  pupils.  Thf 
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paintings  contain  portraits  of  many  ce- 
lebrated Florentines  from  the  time  of 
Cosimo  il  Vecchio  to  that  of  Cosimo  I. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  suite  of  rooms  is  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Bernardo,  painted 
by  Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandajo  with  pleasing 
cherubr  heads  on  a  gold  ground  and 
having  a  whole  altar  service  of  amber, 
little  figures  of  saints,  rosaries,  vases, 
&c,  some  made  of  the  clear,  and  some 
of  the  opaque  amber,  and  beautifully 
wrought.  In  a  room  adjoining  the  cha- 
pel, hung  with  tarnished  purple  and  gold 
fleurs-de-lys,  with  old  tapestry,  and 
many  portraits,  is  the  picture  of  the 
noted  granduchess  Bianca  Capello,  re- 
presenting her  as  a  bold,  jovial-looking 
woman  of  40.  The  view  from  the  upper 
window  of  the  palace  over  the  city  and 
the  adjoining  country  is  very  fine. 

The  piazza  adjoining  the  Palazzo  and 
the  neighbouring  Loggia  de*  Lanzi  con- 
tain numerous  statues,  among  which 
the  bronze  equestrian  one  of  Cosimo  I. 
is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Giovanni  di 
Bologna.  Cosimo  was  the  actual  founder 
of  the  Medicean  line  of  Grand  Dukes, 
under  whose  rule,  during  two  centuries 
(1537-1737),  liberty  ceased  to  exist, 
and  commerce,  agriculture,  industry, 
and  the  fine  arts  declined. 

Nearer  to  the  Palace  is  the  cele- 
brated fountain  of  Neptune,  by  Amma- 
nato.  It  is  usually  called  (at  least  by 
the  common  people)  the  fountain  of 
the  giant;  and  certainly  the  god  is 
of  rather  disproportionate  magnitude. 
The  horses  of  the  oar  are  exceedingly 
spirited.  On  the  site  of  this  fountain 
stood  the  Binghiera,  or  tribune,  from 
whence  the  orators  of  the  Republic 
harangued  the  assembled  people. 

The  David,  by  Michael  Angelo,  is  on 

the  l.-hand  side  of  the  doorway  of  the 

Palazzo  Veoohio.     The  powerful  hand 

of  the  great  sculptor  is  visible  in  it,  and 

the  grand  air  that  is  given  to  the  figure* 

by  the  turn  and  expression  of  the  head 

and  throat  j  ustly  claims  our  admiration ; 

■♦•  it  is  not  one  of  Michael  Angelo's 

it  works.     It  was  executed  under 

unfavourable  circumstances,  Buo- 

;ti  having  been  commissioned  by 

Gfonfaloniere,  Pietro  Soderini,  to 

oy  a  block   of  marble  belonging 

e  State,  which  had  been  already 


worked  upon  by  Simone  da  Fiesole  for 
a  different  subject.  This  will  account 
for  the  rather  attenuated  figure,  making 
the  head  appear  too  large.  Another 
colossal  group,  of  Hercules  subduing 
Cacus,  by  Baccio  Bandinelli,  flanks  the 
opposite  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Palazzo.  The  Marzocco,  or  Lion,  is  by 
Donafello. 

The  Loggia  de'  Lanzi  is  a  noble  speci- 
men of  the  transition  style :  it  was  com- 
menced in  1376,  from  the  designs  of 
Orgagna,  whose  name  it  also  bears,  and 
a  year  after  his  death,  by  Bend  di  Cione, 
an  architect  little  known.  It  consists 
of  three  circular  arches,  supported  by 
angular  pillars  with  capitals,  approach- 
ing to  the  Corinthian,  with  a  "balustrade 
above.  The  amplitude  of  the  arches 
and  the  fine  proportions  of  this  build- 
ing are  such,  that,  when  Michael  An- 
gelo was  consulted  by  Cosimo  I.  upon 
the  best  mode  of  improving  the  piazza, 
he  answered  that  the  best  ornament 
would  be  to  continue  the  loggia  all 
around.  But  the  work  having  already 
cost. 80, 000  florins,  the  duke  was  dis- 
couraged by  the  expense.  This  log- 
gia, erected  by  the  Republic,  was  part 
of  an  intended  design  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  piazza,  with  porticoes,  a 
gallery,  and  mint.  Cosimo  I.,  after  as- 
suming the  sovereign  authority,  raised, 
as  well  for  state  as  for  protection 
against  the  Florentines,  a  body  of 
German  or  Swiss  Lancbtmechts,  or  as 
the  Italians  call  them  Lanzi,  under  the 
command  of  Balthasar  Fuggler,  and 
who,  having  one  of  their  guardhouses 
near  the  Loggia,  gave  it  the  name  by 
which  it  is  now  known.  Under  the 
Loggia  de*  Lanzi  are  placed  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  modern  sculpture. 
— Pre-eminent  amongst  these  is  the 
Perseus,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  pe- 
destal on  which  it  stands  is  adorned  with 
small  statues  and  sculptures  in  relief, 
allusive  to  the  story  of  Perseus,  all  by 
Cellini.  As  a  pendant  to  this  group, 
under  another  arch  is  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna.  "John 
de  Bologna,  after  he  had  finished  a 
group  of  a  young  man  holding  up  a 
young  woman  in  his  arms,  with  an  old 
man  at  his  feet,  called  his  friends  to- 
gether to  tell  him  what  name  he  should 
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give  it ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  call  it  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines;  and  this  is  the 
celebrated  group  which  now  stands 
before  the  old  palace  at  Florence." 
— Sir  J.  Reynolds.  The  meaning  is 
helped  by  a  bas-relief  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Sabines,  inserted  in  the  pedestal. 
Judith  slaying  Holof ernes,  in  bronze, 
by  Donatello,  seems  too  small  among  the 
other  statues  near  it,  being  only  the 
size  of  life.  The  group  is  said  to  be 
emblematical  of  the  expulsion  of  Wal- 
ter de  Brienne,  and  to  have  been  erected 
in  that  feeling  by  the  people.  Here  are 
also  six  ancient  colossal  statues  of  fe- 
males, said  to  represent  Sabine  priest- 
esses ;  two  lions,  one  by  Flamminio 
Vacca,  who  has  inscribed  his  name, 
and  the  other  brought  from  the  villa 
Medici  at  Rome,  and  believed  to  be  of 
Greek  sculpture;  a  Centaur  by  Qio.  di 
Bologna,  and  a  marble  group  of  a 
dying  Ajax,  supported  by  a  soldier. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  of  Greek  work- 
manship, and  was  restored  by  Salvetti, 
a  Florentine  sculptor. 

Two  large  dials  in  white  marble — 
one  to  show  the  state  of  the  barometer, 
the  other  of  the  thermometer — have 
been  sunk  into  the  back  wall  of  the 
Loggia  of  Orgagna,  disfiguring  this 
gem  of  architecture.  Scientifically 
speaking  they  are  of  no  value :  they 
stand  as  monuments  of  the  bad  taste 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  day,  at  whose  instigation  they 
were  placed  here. 

Opposite  the  Palazzo  Yecchio  is  a 
long,  low,  ancient  building,  now  partly 
used  as  the  post-office.  It  was  called  the 
Tetto  dei  Pisani,  having  been  erected  by 
the  Pisan  captives  after  their  defeat  in 
1364.  They  were  led  into  Florence  in 
triumph,  and  treated  with  every  circum- 
stance of  contumely**nd  scorn.  They 
were  brought  in  carts,  tied  together,  as 
we  are  told,  in  bundles,  as  if  they  were 
merchandise.  When  they  entered  the 
gates  they  were  made  to  pay  toll  like 
boasts.  Amidst  the  hootings  of  the 
Florentines,  they  were  then  brought  to 
the  Marzocco — a  stone  lion,  emblematic 
of  Florence,  standing  high  upon  the  rin- 
ghiera — and  compelled  to  kiss  him — not 
upon  his  face;  and  lastly  they  were 
past  into  prison,  but  brought  out  daily, 


as  convicts,  to  work  upon  this  build- 
ing. 

The  two  Markets,  the  Mercato  Vecchio 
and  the  Mercato  Nuovo,  stand  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Piazza  del  Qran 
Duca,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  ancient 
Primo  Cerchio,  They  are  surrounded 
by  narrow  streets,  and  exhibit  provi- 
sions and  goods  of  every  kind,  and  a 
most  brilliant  display  of  fruit  and 
flowers  at  certain  seasons. 

The  Loggia  of  the  Mercato  Nuovo  was 
built  by  Cosimo  I.  from  the  designs  of 
Tasso.  In  front  stands  a  bronze  copy  of 
the  famous  Boar  in  the  Uffizi  gallery, 
cast  by  Pietro  Tacca,  forming  a  fountain, 
In  the  centre  of  the  Loggia  is  a  circle 
of  coloured  marbles,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  wheel  of  the  Caroccio  upon 
which  the  standard  of  the  Republic  was 
formerly  borne  to  war.  Many  of  the 
shops  in  this  part  of  the  city  have  a 
very  antique  appearance.  This  building 
is  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the 
dealers  in  straw-plait,  hats,  &c.,  on 
Fridays,  and  silk  cocoons  in  the  sea- 
son. 

Palazzo  Alberti.  near  the  Ponte  delle 
Grazie,  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Leon  Batista  Alberti ;  it  has  been 
recently  restored ;  and  views,  engraved 
upon  marble  tablets,  are  placed  on 
the  front  to  show  how  it  stood  in 
1400,  and  at  subsequent  periods. 

Palazzo  Altoviti,  in  the  Borgo  degli 
Albizzi,  is  remarkable  for  the  portraits 
of  15  illustrious  Florentines,  sculptured 
in  relief,  let  into  the  wall  towards  the 
street.  They  were  executed  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  16th  century,  at  the 
expense  of  Baccio  Valori. 

The  house  of  Americo  Vespucci  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  Ospedale  di  San 
Giovanni  di  Dio  in  the  Borgo  Ognis- 
santi :  an  inscription  preserves  the  me- 
mory of  a  name  which  has  become  so 
celebrated. 

Palazzo    Bartolini   (Piazza    S.    Tri- 
nita,  No.  1128,  the  Hotel  du  Nord), 
built  by  Baccio  d'  Agnolof  who   "  in- 
troduced a  cornice  copied  from  o~ 
formerly   at   Rome   in    the   Col< 
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gardens,  but  now  destroyed.  Baccio 
had  not  the  judgment  of  Cronaca: 
he  applied  to  this  small  palace  so 
large  a  cornice  that  it  appeared  like 
an  immense  Tiat  on  the  head  of  a  child. 
This  was  the  first  palace  with  windows 
ornamented  by  pediments,  and  columns 
to  the  doors,  bearing  an  architrave, 
frieze,  and  cornice;  a  novelty  which, 
like  all  others,  was  first  blamed,  and  then 
passionately  admired.  All  Florence 
ridiculed  Baccio  for  this  new  style;  not 
only  personally,  but  with  sonnets  and 
epigrams,  reproaching  him  with  building 
a  chapel  instead  of  a  palace.  Those  who 
ridiculed  the  building  did  not  under- 
stand the  subject,  nor  the  reason  for 
placing  pediments  over  the  windows." — 
Miiizia. 

Palazzo  Borghese,  a  modern  building, 
but  a  good  specimen  of  street  archi- 
tecture; it  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Casino  di  Firenze,  a  club,  to  which 
strangers  are  admitted  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  member. 

Palazzo  Buonarotti  (Via  Ghibellina, 
No.  7588),  the  house  of  Michael  Angelo, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  dwell- 
ings in  Florence.    The  family  has  re- 
cently become    extinct  in  the    male 
line,  in  the  person  of  Cav.  B.,  then 
minister    of   public    instruction    and 
owner  of  this  palace,  who  bequeathed 
it,  and  all  the  treasures  of  his  great 
ancestor,  to  his  native  city,  to  remain 
inviolate.     Not  merely  is  the  internal 
arrangement  retained,  but  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  furniture  continues  to  oc- 
cupy its  original  station.     It  is  open  to 
visitors  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
from  10  until  2  o'clock.     The  rooms 
open   into    each    other,   without    any 
lateral  communication;  the  first  of  the 
series  contains  some  painted  Etruscan 
cinerary  urns,    and  a  few  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture,  which  were  found 
in  M.  A/s  studio  after  his  death.    A 
room  opening  out  of  this,   on  the   1., 
ome  paintings,   amongst    which 
i  pretended  portrait  of  Michael 
by  himself,  8  figures  attributed 
an,  and  a  predella  with  sacred 
s  by  Pesellino.    On  the  opposite 
f  the    Etruscan  Boom  is  the 


Saloon,  where  M.  Angelo's  statue, 
by  Antonio  Novell*,  is  placed  between 
the  windows.  Opposite  to  it  is  one 
of  the  three  oil  paintings  which  can 
be  ascribed  to  him  with  any  cer- 
tainty,—a  Holy  Family.  The  Battle 
of  Hercules  with  the  Centaurs,  in  high- 
relief,  though  done  by  him  in  his 
youth,  shows  great  power.  On  each 
side  of  the  room  are  five  paintings  re- 
presenting the  most  remarkable  events 
of  his  life,  by  Beliverii,  Matteo  Rosselli, 
Jacopo  da  Empoli,  and  Cristoforo  Allori; 
and,  beneath  them,  a  series  of  smaller 
compartments  in  chiaroscuro,  of  minor 
events  of  Michael  Angelo's  history. 
The  ceiling,  divided  into.  15  compart- 
ments, is  covered  with  similar  paint- 
ings. In  the  passage  leading  from  the 
saloon  are  2  Roman  heads,  and  an 
arm  with  the  muscles  finely  rendered, 
found  in. Michael  Angelo's  studio  at 
Rome,  after  his  death.  The  4th  room 
contains  paintings  chiefly  relative  to 
the  Buonarotti  family :  there  are 
several  drawings  hung  round  it, 
by  Michael  Angelo;  one,  a  sketch 
for  the  facade  of  St.  Lorenzo.  Open- 
ing off  this  apartment  is  a  small  ca- 
binet hung  round  with  memorials  : — 
the  sword  which  accompanied  him  in  his 
journeys  ;  2  of  his  walking-sticks,  3£  ft. 
long,  having  crutch  handles,  and  strong 
iron  ferrules  deeply  notched  to  prevent 
the  old  man's  falling  on  the  slippery 
pavement  of  Florence.  There  are  aho  in 
this  snug  little  closet  the  table  at  which 
he  was  used  to  write,  and  in  the  drawers 
of  it  his  old  slippers  and  other  relics; 
around  are  ranged  some  good  pieces  of 
the  so-called  Raphael  ware.  The  5th 
room  is  surrounded  by  old  chesnut-wood 
presses,  in  which  are  preserved  some  of 
Michael  Angelo's  MSS.,  and  other  arti- 
cles that  belonged  to  him,  such  as  oil- 
flasks,  paint-cups,  and  the  small  model, 
in  wax,  recently  discovered,  for  his  sta 
tue  of  David;  above  are  a  series  of  por- 
traits of  celebrated  Tuscans,  arranged 
in  groups  according  to  their  several 
callings,  by  Giovanni  di  S.  Giovanni. 
There  are  also  some  small  models  for 
his  large  statues  in  the  presses  in  this 
room.  The6th  room  contains  the  marble 
Madonna  in  low-relief,  and  in  imitation 
of  Donatello's  style,  by  Michael  Angelo, 
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with  a  copy  in  bronze  attributed  to 
Giovanni  da  Bologna ;  an  altarpiece,  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  several  family  por- 
traits, busts  of  the  last  owners  of  the 
palace,  and  that  of  Michael  Angelo 
by  Gio.  da  Bologna.  The  7th  room 
contains  several  of  Michael  Angelo's 
drawings — one  of  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
another  of  Cleopatra,  2  studies  of  male 
figures  for  some  picture,  and  a  sketch 
for  the  Last  Judgment  of  the  Sixtine 
Chapel.  The  collection  of  Michael 
Angelo's  correspondence  preserved  here 
is  of  great  interest — no  portion  of 
it  more  so  than  the  letters  to  him 
by  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  celebrated 
Marchioness  of  Pescara,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  characters  of  the  16th  cent., 
and  amongst  the  most  elegant  poets  of 
Italy. 

Palazzo  Capponi(Vi&  di  S.  Sebaatiano, 
No.  6303),  of  good  architecture,  built 
at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  from 
the  designs  of  Carlo  Font  ana,  with  a 
large  garden.  It  contains  a  valuable 
library  ;  a  collection  of  manuscripts, 
particularly  rich  in  works  on  Italian 
history ;  and  some  good  modern  pic- 
tures relative  to  Florentine  events :  it 
is  the  property  and  residence  of  the 
Marquis  Qino  Capponi,  so  well  known 
as  a  statesman  and  an  eminent  literary 
character,  the  worthy  head  of  a  family 
which  has  always  held  so  conspicuous  a 
place  in  the  history  of  Florence  for  its 
patriotism  and  public  services. 

Palazzo  Corsini  (Lung*  Arno,  No. 
4175),  from  the  designs  of  P.  F.  Silvani, 
1656,  contains  a  collection  of  paintings. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  are  1,0  pictures 
by  Carlo  Dolce,  some  of  them  remark- 
ably good  :  one,  a  female  head  and 
bust  entitled  Poeeia,  is  especially  to  be 
noticed.  Among  the  other  pictures 
are — Michael  Angelo :  a  Last  Judgment, 
the  same  as  at  Rome.  Ouido  Rent: 
Lucretia,  unfinished.  Salvator  Rosa: 
several  fine  landscapes.  Some  very  in- 
different pictures  in  the  last  two  rooms 
are  also  put  down  to  his  name.  Van- 
dyke :  a  sketch  of  himself. 

The  Casa  di  Dante  is  in  the  Via  Ric- 
ciarda,  No.  633,  behind  the  ch.  of  the 


Badia:  although  retaining  no  traces  of 
antiquity,  it  has  an  interest  as  the 
spot  of  Dante's  birth :  a  marble  tablet, 
over  a  modern  narrow  door  of  Gothic 
form,  marks  the  site. 

Casa  Qherardesca  (in  the  Borgo  Pinti) : 
it  anciently  belonged  to  Bartolommeo 
della  Scala,  the  Secretary  of  the  Re- 
public and  historian  of  Florence.  The 
Gherardesca  family,  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  is  of  the 
branch  of  the  ill-fated  Count  Ugolino ; 
and  a  bas-relief  in  terracotta,  in  the 
cortile,  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo, 
represents  his  history.  The  apartments 
contain  a  few  pictures  by  A.  del  Sarto, 
Bronzmoyil  Volterrano,  Vasari,  Ligozzi, 
&c,  and  a  modern  painting  by  Ben- 
venuti  of  the  death  of  Count  Ugolino. 

Palazzo  Gondi,  behind  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  in  the  Piazza  San  Firenze,  was 
built  in  1481,  by  Giuliano  di  SanGallo; 
it  has  one  of  the  finest  and  most  cha- 
racteristic fronts  amongst  the  Floren- 
tine palaces. 

Palazzo  Guadagni  (Piazza  di  S.  Spi- 
rito,  No.  2086)  also  has  a  collection  of 
pictures ;  it  is  particularly  celebrated 
for  its  two  large  and  magnificent  Sal- 
vator Rosas. 

Palazzo  Guicciardmi,  near  the  Pitti 
Palace,  was  the  residence  of  Francesco 
G.,  the  celebrated  historian.  In  the  same 
street  (Via  dei  Guicciardini,  No.  1754) 
is  the  Casa  di  Macchiavelli,  the  house 
once  inhabited  by  that  extraordinary 
man :  a  tablet  in  the  wall  states  the 
fact,  but  the  house  has  been  so  much 
altered  that  its  original  character  is  lost. 

Palazzo  Martelli,  in  the  Via  della 
Forca,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo,  con- 
tains some  works  of  eminent  artists. 
Salvator  Rosa :  the  Conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  picture  in  the  Pitti. — Giulio  Ro- 
mano :  a  picture  of  Witchcraft.  There 
are  also  paintings  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Cigoli,  Crist.  Allori,  &c.  Donatello:  a 
youthful  bust  of  St.  John;  a  marble 
statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  and 
one  unfinished  of  David.  Donatella 
was  indebted  to  one  of  the  Mart 
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family,  a  rich  merchant,  for  his  edu- 
cation. There  is  another  Palazzo  or 
Casa  Martelli,  Canto  della  Paglia,  No. 
879,  built  by  Arnolfo,  one  of  the  oldest 
specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in 
Florence. 

Palazzo  Mozzi,  beyond  the  Ponte  alle 
Grazie,  is  an  edifice  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury ;  it  contains  some  good  pictures, 
arranged  in  4  rooms.  Perugino :  a  Na- 
tivity, and  a  Madonna  and  Child. 
Titian :  Venus  and  Satyr.  Michael  An- 
gelo:  a  head,  being  portion  of  a  fresco. 
Guercino:  Dido,  and  a  Venus  with 
Satyrs.  Fra  Bartolommeo :  a  Madonna 
and  Saints.  Albano :  Europa  and  Ve- 
nus. Gttido:  Christ  in  the  Garden. 
Andrea  del  Sarto :  a  Holy  Family.  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  :  landscapes.  Guercino : 
Venus  and  a  Satyr,  and  Dido.  Simone 
Memmi:  a  Nativity.  Carlo  Dolce:  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  and  Guido : 
Christ  in  the  Garden ;  and  several  por- 
traits by  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Titian,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  &c. 

Palazzo  Pandolfini  (Via  S.  Gallo,  No. 
5935).  The  facade  is  from  the  designs 
of  Raphael  (1520),  although  not  com- 
menced until  after  his  death.  In  it 
almost  all  the  requisites  of  street 
architecture  are  displayed. 

Casa  dei  Peruzzi  (Piazza  dei  Peruzzi), 
near  the  ch.  of  Santa  Croce.  These 
buildings  are  interesting,  not  only  as 
specimens  of  early  domestic  archi- 
tecture, of  which  the  outline,  at  least, 
is  undefaced,  but  on  account  of  the 
connection  of  the  ancient  possessors 
with  England.  The  family,  or  firm  of 
the  Peruzzis,  distinguished  amongst  the 
great  merchants  of  Florence,  had  a 
branch  or  agency  established  in  Lon- 
don, at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  they 
continued  in  great  credit  till  Edward 
III.  To  this  monarch  they  advanced 
money  to  the  amount  of  135, 000  marks, 
which,  not  being  repaid,  they  became 
bankrupt.  The  other  great  Florentine 
houses,  the  Bardis  and  the  Frescobaldis, 
the  Barings  and  Rothschilds  of  their 
a»e,  were  involved  in  the  same  calamity. 
The  Bardis  and  the  Peruzzis  still  ex- 


ist, and  are  said  to  hold  some  of  the 
bonds  given  by  Edward  III.  for  the 
loans  made  to  him. 

A  lofty  and  not  inelegant  arch,  the 
remains  of  the  Loggia  de*  Peruzzi,  and 
which  was  used  as  a  kind  of  private 
exchange,  yet  remains.  It  was  painted 
b y  Paolo  Uccello,  who  was  commissioned 
to  decorate  the  vaulting  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  four  elements.  Earth, 
he  figured  aB  a  mole;  Water,  by  a  fish; 
Fire,  by  a  salamander;  and  Air,  by  a 
camel.  Paolo  had  heard  that  the 
cameleon  lived  upon  the  pure  element; 
but,  not  knowing  exactly  what  kind  of 
a  beast  a  cameleon  was,  he  painted  a 
camel  with  a  wide  gaping  mouth,  in- 
haling the  wind.  The  arms  of  the 
Peruzzi,  a  shield  semee  of  pears,  are  yet 
seen  upon  some  of  the  adjoining  walls. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site  of 
this  palazzo  stood  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre: its  form  can  be  traced  in  the 
irregular  oval  line  of  houses  forming 
the  Via  Torta. 

Palazzo  del  Podesth,  or  del  Bargello,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Via  del  Palagio  and 
Via  dei  Librai.  This  singular  building 
was  erected  as  the  residence  of  the 
Podesta,  the  chief  criminal  magistrate 
of  the  Republic,  and  who,  according  to 
the  statutes,  was  always  to  be  a  Guelph, 
and  a  native  of  some  other  state  of 
Italy.  The  first  qualification  was  in- 
tended by  the  Guelphs  to  prevent  the 
opposite  party  from  having  any  possible 
chance  of  justice:  the  second,  to  secure 
some  chance  of  justice  amongst  them- 
selves. The  Palace  was  erected  by 
Lapo,  the  master  of  ArnohVs  father — 
as  appears  from  a  curious  contempo- 
raneous inscription  near  the  corner  of 
the  Via  dei  Librai — about  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  but  having  been 
burned  down  in  1332  it  was  rebuilt 
nearly  as  we  now  see  it  by  an  almost 
unknown  architect,  Neri  di  Fiorovanti, 
and  not  by  Agnolo  Gaddi,  as  incor- 
rectly stated  by  Vasari.  The  walls  of 
the  inner  court  are  covered  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  magistrates. 
The  handsome  stairs  leading  to  the 
Loggia  above  date  from  1367.  On 
the  side  towards  the  Via  dei  Librai  is 
inserted  the  standard  measure  of  the 
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Florentine  Bracdo,    On  this  building 
rises  a  lofty  tower,  upon  which  were 
once  paintings  by  Giottino,  represent- 
ing the  treacherous  confederates  of  the 
Duke  of  Athens  hanging  with  their 
heads  downwards,  their  family  arms 
being  added  to  increase  their  disgrace; 
but  of  this  scarcely  a  vestige  can  now 
be  discerned;  and  of  the  personages  en- 
gaged in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi; 
the  latter  were  effaced  at  the  instance  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
had  a  part  in  the  affair.    At  a  later 
period  this  palace  was  appropriated  to 
the   Bargeilo,  or  chief  of  the  police. 
Until  recently  is  has  been  used  as  a 
prison.     The  ancient  apartments  were 
richly  adorned  with  frescoes,  which, 
according  to  the  too  common  custom 
of  Florence,   were  whitewashed  over. 
One,  the  ehapel  of  the  Podesta,  painted 
by.  Giotto,  is  described  by  Vasari  as 
containing  the  portraits  of  Dante,  Bru- 
nette- Latini,  Corso  Donati,  and  others 
of  the  great  poet's  contemporaries.     It 
might  have  been  thought  that,   in  a 
city  where  Dante  is  honoured  as  the 
greatest  of  her  children,  such  a  por- 
trait would  have  been  preserved  as  a 
most  precious  relic ;  but  no,  the  brush 
went  over  it  all.     The  position  of  the 
paintings  was  well  known,  yet  not  the 
slightest  attempt  was  made  to  recover 
them  until  1841,  when  a  subscription 
was  raised  by  some  Englishmen  and 
Americans  for  defraying  the  small  ex- 
pense of  removing  the  whitewash;  and, 
after  repeated  applications,  the  autho- 
rities gave  their  permission  that  the 
money  should  be  so  employed.    The 
result  was,   that  the  interior  of  the 
chapel  has  been  cleared  and  cleaned 
out ;  the  whitewash  having  been  from 
J  to  l'J  inch  thick.    The  portrait  of 
Dante  was  damaged  in  one  eye  by  a 
nail  being  driven  into  it;    luckily  a 
tracing  was  made  of  it  by  Mr.  Kirkup, 
our  countryman,  when  it  was  first  dis- 
covered, which  has  been  published  by 
the  Arundel  Society  of  London.    In 
a  room  on  the  second  floor  is  one  of 
the  good  frescoes  of  Ridolfo  del  Gkir- 
landajo.     This  splendid  monument  of 
mediaeval  domestic    architecture    has 
been  for  some  years  under  repair,  the 
prisoners  having  been  ejected  from  it. 


Already  the  whole  of  the  exterior  has 
been  magnificently  restored;  the  fine 
Italian-Gothic  arches  that  surround  3 
sides  of  the  inner  court  opened  out, 
with  the  beautiful  loggia,  or  gallery, 
over  them  ;  the  great  hall  of  the  Po- 
desta, a  noble  room,  in  earlier  times 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Florentine 
municipality,  formerly  occupied  by  3 
tiers  of  prison  cells,  is  now  about  to 
be  converted  into  a  museum  of  local 
municipal  antiquities.  In  clearing 
away  the  cells  of  the  basement  nume- 
rous paintings  having  been  discovered 
(1860)  of  the  school  of  Giotto. 

[To  Bee  these  frescoes  of  Qiotto,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  Custode,  who  is  fre- 
quently absent;  he  may  be  heard  of 
at  the  Pal.  Riccardi,  in  the  Via  Larga.] 

The  Palazzo  Riccardi  (Via  Larga,  No. 
6038).  This  stately  residence  was 
begun  in  1430,  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
from  the  designs  of  Michelozzo.  It 
has  lodged  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
Leo  X.,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Medicis  till  1659,  when  they  sold  it 
to  the  Marquis  Gabriele  Riccardi;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
it  was  bought  bv  the  Grand  Duke,  and 
is  now  employed  as  a  species  of  Somer- 
set House,  partly  for  literary  societies, 
and  partly  for  government  offices.  The 
building  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
Florentine  style.  In  the  windows  of 
the  upper  stories  Doric  and  Corinthian 
pillars  are  introduced  as  mullions.  The 
windows  of  the  ground  floor  are  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  they  are  curious 
as  being  the  first  example  of  a  window- 
sill  supported  by  consoles;  an  invention 
of  that  great  architect.  In  the  court 
over  the  arches  are  eight  good  bas- 
reliefs  by  Donatello,  but  less  interesting 
than  his  works  usually  are,  being  imi- 
tated from  ancient  gems  and  medals. 
Several  Roman  inscriptions,  busts,  and 
bas-reliefs  are  deposited  here;  amongst 
which  3  fine  sarcophagi,  having  been 
used  like  those  of  Pisa  for  mediaeval 
tombs,  and  formerly  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  baptistery  of  S.  Giovanni. 
The  great  gallery  is  very  splendi-' 
The  paintings  are  by  Luoa  Giorr 
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(1632-1705).  The  subjects  are  the 
Apotheosis  of  the  Medicis,  and  groups 
explained  as  allegorical  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  life.  The  quantity  of 
ultramarine  employed  was  so  great, 
that  the  assistant,  who  washed  the 
painter's  brushes,  is  said  to  have  made 
a  large  sum  by  the  operation. 

The  chapel  has  some  beautiful  and 
well  -  preserved  frescoes  by  Benozzo 
Qozzoli:  "They  are  as  fresh  and  pure 
as  when  first  painted  (and  Gozzoli  died 
in  1478).  The  subjects  are  hunting- 
pieces,  processions,  angels  kneeling, 
&c. ;  full  of  vernal  beauty  and  poetry, 
feeling  and  simplicity,  and  yet  of  variety 
in  treatment.  The  delicate  purity 
and  freshness  of  the  colour  show  how 
well  fresco  may  be  adapted  to  the  deco- 
ration of  even  small  rooms :  about  its 
superiority  for  large  there  is  no  doubt." 
•— C.  W.  C.  These  frescoes  contain 
several  Florentine  portraits  ;  that  of 
Gozzoli  himself  is  fine :  also  the  figure 
of  the  foreshortened  ass,  which  Gozzoli 
introduced  at  Pisa,  and  of  which  he  was 
so  proud.  Vasari  especially  mentions 
it  there,  but  not  here. 

The  Biblioteca  Biccardi,  formed  by 
the  family,  and  purchased  by  the  state 
in  1812,  is  open  to  the  public  daily 
from  nine  till  two,  except  on  Sundays 
and  festivals.  It  contains  about  3600 
manuscripts,  and  about  20,600  printed 
books ;  many  copies  of  Dante ;  corre- 
spondence of  Italian  literati ;  and  some 
valuable  classics. 

In  this  palace  the  celebrated  Acca- 
demia  della  Crusca  still  assembles.     It 
arose  out  of  the  Accademia  Fiorentina, 
founded  in  1540,  in  consequence  of  a 
feud  amongst  the  members:  its  first 
meeting  as  an  authorised  assembly  was 
in  1582.    Their  object  was  the  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement  of  the  Tuscan  dia- 
lect.   Their  conoeit  was  that  their  busi- 
ness should  consist  in  the  separation  of 
the  fine  flour  from  the  bran,  or  crusca, 
and  all  their  devices  are  in  accordance. 
A  boulting  machine  is  their  heraldic 
coat,  with  the  motto,  "  II  piu  bel  nor' 
-oglie/'    The  backs  of  their  chairs 
in  the   shape  of  a  winnowing 
;  the  seats  represented  sacks; 
member  took  a  name  allusive  to 
dller's  calling,  and  received  a 


grant  of  an  estate,  properly  described 
by  metes  and  bounds,  in  Arcadia. 
Their  first  object  was  the  selection  of 
such  writers  as  might  justly  serve  as 
standards  of  language :  these  they  have 
designated  as  " Testx  di  Lingua"  and 
from  these  authorities  the  Dizionario 
della  Crusca  was  compiled.  By  Leo- 
pold I.  the  Accademia  della  Crusca 
was  united  to  the  Accademia  Fioren- 
tina. It  was  agajn  revived,  on  its  ori- 
ginal plan,  in  1814. 

Palazzo  Rinuccini  (Fondaccio  di  S. 
Spirito,  No.  2011),  built  from  the  de- 
signs of  Cigoli.  The  gallery  of  pictures, 
library,  and  valuable  collection  of  MSS. 
formerly  in  this  palace,  have  been  dis- 
persed on  the  death  of  the  marquis,  the 
last  male  of  this  celebrated  family. 
The  portion  of  the  latter  relating  to 
Tuscan  history,  having  been  purchased 
by  the  Grand  Duke,  is  now  in  his 
library  at  the  Palazzo  Pitti. 

Palazzo  Bucellai,  in  the  Via  della 
Vigna  Nova,  behind  the  Lung'  Arno, 
and  not  far  from  the  Ponte  della  Car- 
raja.  Built  towards  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  by  Leon  B.  Alberti,  it  is 
one  of  his  finest  works,  and  has  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  fronts  amongst  the 
Tuscan  palaces  in  the  elaborately  de- 
corated style  of  the  period  ;  it  is  still 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the 
family  for  whom  it  was  built — a  rare 
occurrence  at  Florence.  There  are  some 
good  Carlo  Dolces  in  this  palace.  In 
front  stood  the  Loggia  dei  Rucellai, 
of  3  handsome  arches  supported  by 
composite  columns,  now  walled  in, 
also  by  Alberti.  These  Loggie  existed 
near  many  of  the  palaces  in  Florence, 
consisting  of  small  squares  surrounded 
by  arcades,  where  people  met  for 
business  or  recreation,  as  they  now 
do  in  the  Loggia  of  Orgagna.  In 
the  same  street,  and  opposite  the 
Loggia  dei  Tornaquinci,  is  a  house  of 
some  historical  interest  to  English- 
men, as  having  been  built  by  Robert 
Dudley  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
during  his  residence  at  the  court  of 
Cosimo  II.  ;  he  is  well  known  as  an 
eminent  engineer  and  as  one  of  the 
projectors  of  the  port  of  Leghorn :  it 
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was  during  his  residence  in  Florenoe 
that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  work  the 
Arcane  di  Mare. 

Palazzo  Strozzi  (in  the  Via  dei  I*g- 
naioli)  was  commenced  in  1489,  by 
Benedetto  da  Majano,  and  continued  by 
Simone  del  Pollajuolo,  nicknamed  Cro- 
naca,  in  consequence  of  the  lengthy 
tales  he  had  to  tell  about  Rome 
and  its  wonders.  The  decorations,  of 
the  Tuscan  order,  and  the  magni- 
ficent Corinthian  cornice  (which  has 
only  been  completed  on  the  side 
looking  into  the  Piazza  delle  Oipolle), 
were  added  by  Oronaca.  This  cornice, 
Vasari  says,  was  taken  exactly  from  an 
ancient  model  at  Borne,  the  several 
parts  being  only  enlarged  by  Cronaca 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  this  palace. 
About  the  time  of  its  erection  nourished 
Nicolo  Grasso,  called  Caparra,  an  excel- 
lent worker  in  metal;  and  the  Gothic 
cressets,  "  Lumiere  maravigliose,"  as 
they  are  called  by  Vasari,  which  project 
from  the  angles,  are  curious  and  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  his  work.  The  in- 
terior court  is  also  by  Cronaca:  it  is 
small  and  mean,  "  and  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  exterior,  but  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful." — Milizia. 

Filippo  Strozzi,  the  founder  of  this 
building,  boasted  that  it  would  excel 
all  others  in  magnificence.  There  was 
a  great  rivalry  between  him  and  the 
Pitti  family;  and,  as  the  story  goes, 
Luca  Pitti,  when  he  commenced  his 
palace  (see  Palazzo  Pitti),  boasted  that 
it  would  be  large  enough  to  contain 
that  of  the  Strozzi  within  its  court-yard. 

Villa  Torrigiani  (on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Arno,  in  the  Via  del  Campuccio, 
leading  to  the  Porta  Romana)  has  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  agreeable 
private  gardens  of  Florence,  containing 
extensive  conservatories.  There  are 
two  villas  in  the  gardens,  which  are 
now  let  to  foreign  families,  and  form 
the  most  agreeable  residences  within 
the  walls.  Before  the  principal  casino 
is  the  marble  group  of  the  -late 
Marquis  and  his  younger  son,  the  pre- 
sent owner  of  the  villa,  by  Fede.  In 
the  centre  is  a  high  tower,  representing 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family. 
In  the  Palace  of  the  Marquis  Carlo 


Torrigiani,  in  the  Piazza  dei  Mozzi, 
is  preserved  a  mask  in  terracotta,  said 
to  have  been  made  from  a  cast  taken 
from  the  face  of  Dante  after  death ; 
and  in  the  neighbouring  Palazzo  del 
Nero,  belonging  to  the  same  family, 
are  some  good  pictures ;  amongst  which 
an  Entombment  by  Titian,  said  to  have 
been  painted  in  his  90th  year ;  several 
Marriage -box  lids,  painted  by  Filippino 
Lippi ;  a  fine  portrait  of  Alessio  Alberti 
by  Paul  Veronese  ;  and  a  good  copy  of 
the  Stafford  Madonna  by  Raphael  now 
in  Lord  Ellesmere's  collection. 

Palazzo  Uguccioni  (Piazza  del  Qran- 
duca,  No.  519),  built  in  1550.  Its 
design  has  been  attributed  to  Raphael, 
and  Michael  Augelo,  but  with  the 
greatest  probability  to  the  latter  :  it  is 
now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Fenzi  and 
Hall,  the  well-known  bankers.  Over 
the  door  is  a  bust  of  Duke  Francesco 
I.  by  Qio.  di  Bologna. 


The  Uffizi  Gallery. 

Qalleria  Imperiale  e  Reale. — Open  to 
the  public  every  day,  between  9  and  3, 
except  on  Sundays,  when  it  is  open 
from  10  to  3,  and  on  Mondays  from 
12  to  3.  It  is  only  closed  on  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Church,  on  the  last 
Mon.,  Tues.,  and  Thurs.  of  Carnival, 
and  the  4  last  days  of  Passion  week. 
The  same  regulations  apply  to  the  Pitti 
Gallery,  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti, 
and  the  Egyptian  Museum. 

The  Catalogues  hitherto  published 
of  the  Uffizi  Gallery  have  been  very 
meagre  and  imperfect.  A  new  one  is 
already  far  advanced,  and  numbers 
have  been  recently  placed  on  all  the 
objects,  pictures,  sculptures,  &c.  We 
have  inserted  these  numbers  in  the 
following  pages,  before  the  designation 
of  the  objects  to  which  they  refer. 

This  celebrated  collection,  as  a  whole 
perhaps  the  richest  and  most  varied  in 
the  world,  though  less  extensive  than 
the  Vatican  and  Louvre,  in  some  of  its 
departments,  is  contained  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  Uffizi,  a  fine  building 
erected  "by  Cosimo  I.  for  the  public 
offices  or  tribunals,  and  which,  be- 
sides these,  contains   the  Magliabec 
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1.  Vestibule,  opening  on  the  Stain. 

5.  Inner  Vestibule. 
8.  Eastern  Corridor. 
4.  Tribune. 

A.  Tuscan  School,  smaller  pictures. 

6.  -        — — —  larger  pictures. 

7.  Italian  Schools,  smaller  pictures. 

8.  8'.  8".  German  &  Dutch  Schools. 

9.  French  School. 

10.  Gems,  Ac. 

11.  Southern  Corridor. 

12.  Venetian  School. 

18.  Medieval  Tuscan  Sculpture. 

14.  Stairs  leading  to 

15.  16.  Etruscan  Museum. 

17.  Corridor  leading  to  Palazzo  Pi  tti. 

18.  19.  Halls  of  Portraits  of  Artists. 
80.  Ancient  Sculpture. 

£0  a.  Hall  of  the  Hermaphrodite. 

fOb.  Gems,  Ivories,  Majolica. 

SI.  Hall  of  Baroccio. 

22.  HallofNiobe. 

88,  24,  and  25.  Halls  of  Modern  and 

Ancient  Bronzes. 
26.  Collection   of  Drawings  of  the 

Old  Masters. 
87.  Western  Corridor. 
£8.  Medals. 
29.  Director's  Boom. 
80.  Passage  to  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
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chian  Library,  and  the  Medicean 
Archives.  "  This  is  Vaaari*s  best 
building." — Militia.  It  was  begun  in 
1560.  The  tribune  was  built  by  Ber- 
nardo Buontalenti,  by  order  of  Fran- 
cesco I.  The  vestibules,  the  Hall  of 
Niobe,  the  rooms  for  the  gems,  bronzes, 
and  Etruscan  vases,  were  completed  in 
their  present  form  by  Zanobi  del  Rosso, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century: 
those  for  the  Etruscan  Museum  and 
collection  of  original  drawings  were 
added  by  Leopold  II.  in  1853.  The 
gallery,  properly  so  called,  was  ori- 
ginally an  open  portico,  now  en- 
closed, which  formed  all  the  upper 
story  of  the  Uffizi,  and  which  was 
used  by  Cosimo  I.  and  his  suc- 
cessors as  a  passage  from  the  Palazzo 
Pitti  to  the  Palazzo  Yecchio  without 
descending  into  the  streets.  This  cor- 
ridor of  communication,  which  opens 
into  the  western  gallery,  is  Vasaris' 
work,  and  was  completed  in  5  months. 
Where  needful,  it  is  carried  over  arches : 
and  the  roof  of  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  Uffizi,  winding  down- 
wards, and  crossing  the  Ponte  Vecchio, 
being  lost  amidst  the  buildings  of  the 
Oltr*  Arno. 

At  the  end  of  the  great  court  or 
square  of  the  Uffizi  is  a  statue  of 
Cosimo  I.,  by  Giov.  Bologna.  The 
niches  surrounding  it  have  been  re- 
cently filled  with  statues  of  celebrated 
Tuscans,  executed  by  modern  artists, 
at  the  expense  of  a  patriotic  society. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned — 
Orgagna,  by  Bazzanti;  Dante,  Demi; 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Orazzini; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Pampaloni ;  Pe- 
trarch, Leoni;  Benv.  Cellini,  Cambi; 
Giotto,  Dupre;  Michael  Angelo,  San- 
tarelli.  There  are  also  statues  of  Do- 
natello,  Nicolo  da  Pisa,  Boccaccio, 
Macchiavelli,  Guicciardini,  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  Redi,  Galileo,  Guido  Aretino, 
Leon  Battista  Alberti,  Cesalpino,  Ac- 
corsi,  Michel!  the  botanist,  Mascagni 
the  anatomist,  and,  in  the  four  niches 
facing  the  river,  of  Ferucci,  Giovanni 
delle  Bande  Neri,  Farinata  degl'  Uberti, 
and  Pietro  Capponi. 

The  original  collections  of  the  Me- 
dici family  were  dispersed  at  various 
periods;    the  collections  of  Lorenzo 
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the  Magnificent  were  sold  in  1494,  and 
lastly  their  palace  was  plundered  after 
the  assassination  of  Alessandro,  in 
1537.  Cosimo  I.,  however,  recovered 
much  of  what  had  belonged  to  his  an- 
cestors, and  he  was  the  founder  of 
this  museum,  in  which  he  was  much 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  Vasari.  His 
successors  rendered  it  what  it  now  is, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Europe. 
Most  was  done  by  Ferdinand  I.  and 
Cosimo  II. 

Ascending  the  4  flights  of  stairs,  we 
enter  the  first  Vestibule  ( 1#),  in  which  are 
placed  the  busts  of  the  Medici  family 
of  the  Granducal  line;  three,  viz.  of 
Ferdinand  I.  (d.  1609),  Cosimo  II. 
(d.  1621),  and  Ferdinand  II.  (d.  1670), 
are  in  porphyry.  It  is  said  that  the 
art  of  working  in  this  material  was 
reintroduced  by  Cosimo  I.  Ferrucci, 
who  executed  the  statue  on  the  column 
in  the  Piazza  Santa  Trinita,  was  the 
earliest  modern  sculptor  who  worked 
successfully  in  porphyry.  Here  are 
also  a  bronze  statue  of  Mars,  and  a 
Silenus  with  the  infant  Bacchus,  and 
some  bas-reliefs  of  Roman  sacrificial 
processions  inserted  in  the  walls,  pro- 
bably from  an  ancient  arch. 

Inner  Vestibule  (2).— 19.  The  Floren- 
tine Boar;  and  24, 25,  2  figures  of  wolf- 
dogs,  seated  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
and  full  of  animation.  Several  statues. 
One,  20,  called  the  Apollo  Ccelispex, 
is  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
restorations  can  be  carried  ;  if  these  are 
deducted,  the  antique  portion  will  be 
reduced  to  the  trunk,  part  of  the  right 
thigh,  and  the  stump  of  the  right  arm. 
21.  Adrian,  22.  Trajan,  23.  Augustus  — 
statues  larger  than  life;  all  possess- 
ing merit,  particularly  the  latter,  of 
which,  however,  the  head  is  modern. 
Many  busts  of  unknown  personages. 
Two  4-sided  votive  columns,  covered 
with  military,  naval,  and  sacrificial 
emblems :  that  to  the  rt.  is  surmounted 
by  a  modern  bust  of  Cybele;  that  to 
the  1.  by  a  head  of  Jupiter.  The  horse 
in  this  room  was  once  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  group  of  Niobe  and  her 
children. 

The   Corridors  (3,    11,  27).— These 

*  The  numbers  in  a  parenthesis  refer  to  the 
annexed  ground-plan  of  the  gallery. 
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are  occupied  both  as  picture  and  sculp- 
ture galleries.  The  ceiling  of  the  east- 
ern gallery  is  covered  with  mytholo- 
gical subjects,  arabesques.  These  were 
painted  in  1581,  chiefly  by  Poccetti. 
In  the  southern  and  western  corridors 
the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  history 
of  Florence:  these  were  executed  in 
1655  by  various  artists.  Twelve  divi- 
sions of  the  ceiling  of  the  W.  corridor 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1762, 
they  were  restored  at  that  time.  Each 
corridor  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of 
detached  portraits,  begun  by  Cosimo 
I.,  who  employed  Cristoforo  Papi  to 
copy  the  collection  of  Paolo  Giovio: 
his  successors  continued  it,  and  the 
collection  now  numbers  533.  It  in- 
cludes many  portraits  not  easily  found 
elsewhere;  but  they  have  little  merit 
as  works  of  art.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  works  of  art  begins  at 
the  eastern  corridor,  near  the  entrance, 
and  proceeds  from  thence  regularly 
round  the  two  others. 

Pictures,  —  The  paintings  form  an 
historical  series,  chiefly  of  the  Tuscan 
school.  They  are.  arranged  chrono- 
logically, beginning  at  the  N.  end  of 
the  E.  corridor.  The  greater  part 
were  collected  under  the  direction  of 
Vasari,  who  advised  Cosimo  I.  to  keep 
them  together  as  illustrations  of  the 
history  of  art.  The  collection  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice  as  being  the 
earliest  formed  for  instruction.  The 
following  are  more  particularly  inte- 
resting, as  showing  the  progress  of 
early  painting  :  —  1.  A  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  Andrea  Rico  di  Candia,  in  the 
mediaeval  Greek  manner.  2.  Cimabue 
(1240-1302),  Santa  Cecilia,  surrounded 
by  eight  smaller  paintings  of  different 
events  of  her  life.  4.  Qiotto  (1276- 
1336),  Our  Lord  in  the  Garden.  5. 
Giottino  (1324-1356),  an  Entombment. 
7.  Simone  and  Lippo  Memmi,  the  An- 
nunciation, and  two  Saints,  painted 
in  1333.  10.  A.  Orgagna,  a  good  An- 
nunciation .  11.  Pietro  Laurati  (1 340), 
Madonna  and  Child.  12.  Agnolo 
Gaddi,  the  Annunciation,  with  three 
small  subjects,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Kings  and  Shepherds,  and  the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  on  the  Pre- 
della '  beneath.     14.  Bicci  di  Lorenzo , 


SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano  (1418-1452). 
17.  Lorenzo  Monaco  (1410),  the  Offer- 
ings of  the  Three  Kings.  19.  Fra  An- 
gelico  daFiesole  (1387-1455),  a  splendid 
tabernacle  or  altarpiece,  with  folding 
doors,  which  the  custode  will  open  if 
asked  to  do  so:  around  the  Virgin  and 
Child  are  painted  angels  on  a  gold 
ground,  of  exquisite  beauty;  on  the 
doors  of  the  tabernacle  are  full-length 
figures  of  St.  Mark,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  18.  Filippo 
Lippi,  a  Virgin  and  Child  supported 
by  Angels,  with  4  Saints.  26.  A. 
Pollajuolo  (1426-1498),  3  Saints.  21. 
Pooh  Uccello  (1389-1472),  a  Battle-scene. 
23.  Lorenzo  di  Pietro,  a  Madonna  and 
Saints.  32,  33.  Sandro  Botticelli,  2  good 
pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  An 
infant  Jesus,  and  Virgin  crowned  by 
Angels,  a  circular  picture,  shows  a 
great  advance  in  grandeur  and,  beauty 
of  style.  28,  29.  Luca  Signorelli  (1440- 
1494),  the  infant  Jesus,  the  Virgin, 
and  St.  Joseph.  35.  D.  del  Qhirlandaio, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  dated  1487. 
20.  Piero  di  Cosimo,  a  picture  of  the 
fable  of  Andromeda :  the  painter  must 
have  had  in  view  the  fossil  Deino- 
therium,  or  some  like  monster,  in  his 
representation  of  the  Dragon.  And 
22.  the  Marriage  of  Perseus.  In  the 
passage  (30)  leading  to  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  are  several  paintings  of  the 
15th  eentury,  which  it  is  intended  to 
add  to  the  chronological  series  in  the  * 
eastern  corridor. 

Busts. — The  series  of  busts  of  Roman 
emperors  is  unrivalled,  except  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome,  extending 
from  Caesar  to  Constantine.  The  fol- 
lowing are  deserving  of  notice : — 41-43. 
Julius  Cassar,  two  busts  in  marble  and 
one  in  bronze.  47.  Augustus  and  his 
daughter  Julia.  48.  Marcus  Agrippa. 
The  last  is  remarkably  perfect,  the  tip 
of  the  nose  being  alone  restored.  61. 
Caligula,  characteristic.  70,  71.  Ner% 
as  a  child  and  as  a  man.  72.  Galba. 
77.  Otho,  considered  by  Winckelman 
the  finest  of  that  Emperor.  80.  Vitel- 
lius,  evidently  a  likeness,  big  and  burly. 
79.  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titus.  85. 
Vespasian.  87.  Titus.  M.Nerva.  96,98, 
101.  Trajan,  three  busts,  one  colossal. 
103.  Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan,  finely 
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executed.  108.  Adrian,  of  fine  work- 
manship. 86.  Domitia.  107.  Matidia. 
157.  Pertinax.  161.  Pescennius  Niger. 
175.  Qeta.  211.  Maximus.  217.  the 
young  Saloninus.  215.  Julia  Mam- 
mma.  222.  Puptenttt.  225.  Qordianus 
Pius.  233.  Pro&u*.  234.  Qallienus.  239. 
PAtftp  the  elder.  111.  JElim  Verus. 
136.  Marcus  Aurelius,  4  busts,  represent- 
ing him  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 
116.  Faustina  the  elder,  the  wife  of 
Antoninus  Pius;  two  busts.  Two 
busts  of  children,  one  of  whioh  (132)  is 
Annius  Verus,  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
143,  144.  Lucius  Verus.  147.  Corn- 
modus.  163,  165.  Septimius  Severus, 
two  busts,  both  fine.  168.  Caracalla, 
an  unflattering  likeness^of  good  work- 
manship. 173,  175,  180.  Qeta,  three 
busts.  167.  Clodius  Albinos,  the  com- 
petitor of  Severus  for  the  empire,  in 
alabaster.  192, 198.  Alexander  Severus, 
two  busts,  rare.  213.  The  elder  Gordian. 
240.  Constantine;  the  workmanship 
shows  many  symptoms  of  the  decline 
of  art.  "None  of  these  heads/1  ob- 
serves Forsyth,  "are  absolutely  entire: 
most  of  their  noses  and  ears  have  been 
mutilated;  indeed,  suoh  defects  were 
common  even  in  ancient  galleries : — 

*  Et  Curios  jam  dimidiog,  humeroque  minorem 
Corvinum,  et  Galbam  aorieulis  nasoque  ca- 
rentem.'  Juvinal. 

An  imperial  nose  may,  however,  be 
always  authentically  restored,  as  it 
appears  on  coins  in  profile." 

Statues. — The  best  statues  of  the 
eastern  corridor  are, — a  young  Athlete, 
holding  a  vase.  Urania — at  least  so 
called,  for  the  emblems,  the  globe  and 
compasses  which  she  holds,  are  modern 
additions  or  restorations.  The  drapery 
is  fine. — A  Vestal  bearing  the  name  of 
Lucilla. — Apollo,  with  a  serpent  by 
his  side:  the  portions  which  are  an- 
tique are  fine.  In  the  southern  cor- 
SJdor  (11)  are, — 123.  A  Cupid,  a  Bac- 
chante, and  Venus  Anadyomena;  the 
torso  and  part  of  one  leg  ancient  and 
very  fine.  137.  A  circular  altar,  with 
bas-reliefs  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Jphigenia. 
138.  A  copy  in  marble  of  the  statue 
of  the  Youth  of  the  Capitol.  In  the 
western  corridor  (27)  are  two  statues 
of  Marsyas,  one  (155)  rather  deficient 


in  expression,  restored  by  Donatello, 
the  other  (156)  of  a  reddish  marble, 
restored  by  Verocohio.  Just  beyond 
these  statues  a  small  door,  the  second 
on  the  left,  opens  into  a  narrow  cor- 
ridor containing  some  fine 

Sculptures  of  the  mediawal  Tuscan  School 
(13)  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.— 
Here   are  preserved  some   extremely 
interesting   specimens   of  art  of  this 
period;  they  are  arranged  in  two  divi- 
sions— in  the   first,   by  Benedetto  da 
Eovezzano,  are  (347,  348,  350,  351)  bas- 
reliefs  which  belonged  to  the  shrine  of 
San  Giovanni  Gualberto,  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  the  saint.    They 
were  unfortunately  mutilated  by  some 
foreign   soldiers   in  1530,    who  were 
quartered   in   the    monastery  of   St. 
Salvi,  outside  the  Porta  di  Sta.  Croce, 
where   the    monument    stood.     352. 
"A  long  group  of  figures  by  Andrea 
di  Verrocchio,  representing  the  death 
of  a  lady  of  the  Tornabuoni  family,  in 
childbirth,  is  excellent  for  nature  and 
pathos   in    the    different    characters, 
though  nobleness  of  expression   may 
sometimes  be  sacrificed  to  truth."— 
H.  H.    In  the  second  part  of   this 
corridor  (354-368),  Luca  della  Robbia, 
a  series  of  ten  bas-reliefs  in  marble, 
intended  for  the  organ  gallery  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence,  "deserve  par- 
ticular attention   for  their  composi- 
tion  and   the   expression.    They  re- 
present a  choir,   or  groups  of  sing- 
ers.    They  are  extremely  valuable,  as 
their  author  executed  very  few  works 
in  marble.     One  of  these  bas-reliefs, 
representing  two  children  dancing  to 
music,  is  particularly  beautiful  and  true 
to  nature."    It  is  said  that  they  were 
executed  in  competition  with  Donatello, 
whose  rival  performance  is  placed  im- 
mediately above  them.    373.  Donatello** 
series    of   bas-reliefs    represents    also 
groups  of  children  singing  and  dancing 
to  music.   The  composition  is  most  skil- 
ful, but,  having  been  intended  to  be 
viewed  from  a  distance,  they  are  now 
unfavourably  seen,  and  appear  roughly 
executed:  the  background  is  studded 
with  circles  of  gold-leaf,  which  at  this 
short  distance  has  a  disagreeable  effect. 
These  two  works  of  La   Robbia  and 
Donatello  were  never  put  up,  but  were 
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lost  sight  of  till  lately  in  the  store- 
room of  the  Opera  del  Duomo.  374. 
Michael  Angelo,  a  circular  bas-relief  of 
a  Holy  Family,  unfinished  but  exqui- 
sitely beautiful.  367.  Ber.  Rose  I  lino, 
bas-relief,  the  Virgin  praying  before 
the  infant  Christ.  379.  Donatello, 
small  bust  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in 
grey  stone.  372.  Benedetto  da  Majano, 
bust  of  Pietro  Mellini.  37 1 .  A  remark- 
able bust,  said  to  be  of  Machiavelli 
(1495),.  but  very  doubtful  :  sculptor 
unknown.  364.  A.  Gamberelli,  called 
it  Bossellino,  a  beautiful  little  statue 
of  St.  John.  362.  Matteo  Civitali,  a 
lovely  bas-relief  of  Faith,  signed  0.  M. 
C.  L., — Opus  M.  Civitalis  Luchensis. 
The  works  of  this  eminent  sculptor  are 
seldom  met  with  out  of  his  native  town, 
Lucca..  353.  A  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  357.  Jacopo  delta  Quercia, 
a  bas-relief  of  four  children  supporting 
wreaths  of  flowers.  This  beautiful  spe- 
cimen formed  the  base  of  the  sepulchral 
monument  of  Ilaria  Guinigi,  now  in 
the  N.  transept  of  the  cathedral  at 
Lucca.  (See  p.  19.)  369,  376.  Luca 
della  Bobbia,  two  small  unfinished  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  release  of  St.  Peter  from 
prison  by  the  Angel,  and  of  his  Cruci- 
fixion. In  the  passage  leading  to  the 
Director's  room  are  some  portrait  busts 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and  a 
fine  one.  by  Canova  himself  of  his  Pitti 
Venus. 

Returning  to  the  western  corridor 
(27):  170.  Hygeia,  drapery  good.  169. 
Discobolus,  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  that 
of  Myron;  Minerva,  in  the  style  of  the 
iEginetan  school;  one  of  the  two  statues 
of  uEsculapius;  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a 
good  style,  of  Roman  sculpture ;  229, 
Melpomene  or  Clio,  At  the  N.  end  of  this 
corridor  are  several  fine  specimens  of 
Florentine  sculpture  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries.  380.  The  Bacchus  and 
Faun  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  which  the 
following  story  is  told  by  Wright,  a  tra- 
veller, who  visited  Florence  somewhat 
more  than  a  century  ago: — "When 
Michael  Angelo*s  reputation  was  raised 
to  a  great  height,  his  adversaries,  en- 
vious of  his  famje,  had  no  other  way 
left  to  lessen  it,  but  by  comparing  his 
works  with  the  antique,  endeavouring 
to  show  how  far  he  fell  short  of  the 


ancients;  he  took  a  resolution  of  put- 
ting the  skill  of  his  judges  to  the  test, 
and  made  this  Bacchus  and  Faun .   When 
the  work  was  perfected,  he  broke  off 
the  right  hand,  which  holds  a  cup,  and 
laid  it  by  in  his  closet;  the  rest  of  the 
figure  he  buried,  and  let  it  lie  some 
time  in  the  ground.    At  a  proper  op- 
portunity workmen  were   ordered  to 
dig,  as  for  other  purposes,  in  another 
part  of  the  ground,  and  to  carry  on 
their  work  so  that  they  must  of  course 
come  to  the  place  where  the  statue  was 
hid.     They  did  so,  and  found  it;  and, 
by  direction,  talked  of  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  it  might  come  early  to 
the  ear  of  some  of  his  adversaries,  who 
were  not  long  in  going  to  view  the  new 
discovery;  and  when  they  had  cleared 
the  earth  from  it,  they  found  a  fine 
group  of  a  Baechus  and  Faun,  all  entire, 
except  one  hand,  which  was  wanting  to 
the  Bacchus.     They  judged  it  straight 
to  be  antique,  and  a  fine  antique  too. 
The  discovery  was  soon  noised  about, 
and  among  the  rest  that  flocked  to  see 
it,  Michael  Angelo  came  himself:  he 
was  not  so  loud  in  his  praises  of  it  as 
the  rest  were.     It  was  a  '  bella  cosa,' 
a    pretty    thing.      'Well,    says    one 
of  them,   'you  can  make  as  good  a 
one,  no  doubt.'    He  played  with  them 
a   while,    and   at    last    asked   them, 
'  What  will,  you  say  if  I  made  this  V 
It  may  be  easily  imagined  how  the 
question  was  received.     He  then  only 
desired  their  patience  while  he  stepped 
home,  as  he  did,  and  brought  with  him 
the  hand  he  had  broken  off,  which, 
upon  application,  was  found  to  tally 
exactly  with  the  arm.     It  was  broken 
off  in  the  small  part  of  the  arm,  just 
above  the  wrist,  where  the  junction  is 
very  visible." — 388.  A   figure,   called 
Apollo,  by  Michael  Angelo,  little  more 
than  the  first  el>auche  in  marble,  but 
very  spirited;   and   382,   a  Wounded 
Adonis,  by  the  same  great  sculptor. 
389.  Bacchus  by  A.  di  Sansovino,  highly 
praised  by  Vasari.     383.  A  young  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Benedetto  da  Ma- 
jano.    387.   David  as  the  Conqueror 
of  Qoliath,   by  Donatello.      The  same 
subject  is  repeated  by  him  in  a  finer 
bronze  statue.     384.  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, wasted  by  fasting,  is  also  by  him, 
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and  one  of  hia  finest  workB.  At  the 
end  of  the  corridor  is  385.  Baccio  Ban- 
dinellCs  copy  of  the  Laocoon^  It  was 
executed  by  order  of  Leo  X.  as  a  pre- 
sent to  Francis  I.;  but  when  it  was 
finished  Clement  VII.  liked  it  so  much 
that  he  kept  it.  At  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  this  is  an  antique  figure 
(238)  in  touchstone  of  Morpheus,  repre- 
sented as  a  boy  asleep  with  a  bundle  of 
poppies  in  his  hand:  very  expressive  of 
perfect  repose.  386.  Bust  of  Giovanni 
de'  Medici  delle  Bande  Nere. 

Sarcophagi.  —  On  the  sarcophagi 
which  are  placed  in  the  corridors  may 
be  seen  various  bas-reliefs,  of  which 
the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  hea- 
then mythology.  At  the  &  end  of  the 
eastern  corridor,  one  (129),  having  in 
front  the  fall  of  Phaeton,  offers  on  the 
opposite  side  a  curious  representation 
in  lower-relief  of  a  chariot-race  in  the 
circus,  showing  the  position  of  the 
Metes;  the  existence  of  an  obelisk  in 
the  centre  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
Circus  Maximus  at  Rome.  Each  chariot 
is  drawn  by  four  horses,  with  the  names 
of  the  charioteers  near  them.  This 
relief  appears  to  belong  to  a  later 
period  than  the  finer  portion  on  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  urn.  Near  this 
is,  118,  an  early  Christian  one,  with 
reliefs  relative  to  the  history  of  Jonas 
cast  to  the  whale,  of  coarse  workman- 
ship. The  whale  is  here  represented 
as  a  nondescript  monster;  Jonas  is 
also  shown  reposing  beneath  an  arbour 
— both  very  common  emblems  adopted 
by  the  Christians  in  the  early  ages  of 
our  faith.  There  are  several  other 
sarcophagi.  62  has  a  -good  bas-relief 
of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabkies.  68  and 
73,  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules.  95, 105, 
Molester's  Hunt.  84.  Sea  Nymphs; 
and  one  (39)  with  a  good  alto-relievo 
of  a  mother  and  children  soliciting  a 
victorious  chief. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  first  corridor, 
or  eastern  arm  of  the  gallery,  a  door 
opens  into 

The  Tribune  (4).-— This  apartment, 
completed  by  Cosimo  II.  in  1610,  was 
originally  built  by  Francesco  I.  for  a 
cabinet  of  miscellaneous  curiosities. 
Amongst  other  objects,  his  collection 
of  astronomical  and  philosophical  in- 


struments was  here  deposited.  His 
rich  collection  of  medals  and  gems 
also  stood  here.  The  cupola  is  in* 
crusted  with  mother-of-pearl  ;  the 
pavement  is  of  various  coloured 
marbles.  Here  are  assembled  some 
of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  gal- 
lery ;  but  as  this  room  was  not  in- 
tended for  their  reception,  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  the  pictures. 
"The  five  works  of  sculpture  which 
are  collected  together  in  the  Tribune 
are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  confer  a 
reputation  on  any  museum  of  art.  The 
first  which  attracts  attention  is  the 
far-famed  statue  universally  known 
as  the  Venus  de*  Medici.  It  is  in  Pen- 
telic  marble,  and  considered  as  an 
example  of  perfect  art  in  its  claps. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  an- 
cients seem  to  have  made  a  distinction 
between  mere  passion  and  the  refined 
affections  which  were  supposed  to  be 
presided  over  by  the  goddess  of  Beauty 
and  Grace ;  and  in  their  sculpture 
marked  the  difference  by  the  character 
of  personation  in  the  celestial  and  the 
terrestrial  Venus.  The  Venus  de'  Me- 
dici may  be  considered  an  example  of 
sculpture  when  the  art  had,  in  a  great 
degree,  departed  from  its  highest  aim, 
that  of  addressing  the  sentiment  by 
means  of  tranquil  expression  and  simple 
grandeur  of  form,  and  had  entered  on 
the  comparatively  easy  task  of  fasci- 
nating the  senses  by  the  display  of  the 
soft  and  beautiful  models  offered  by  a 
less  idealised  nature.  It  is  thought  that 
the  female  figure  was  never  represented 
entirely  undraped  till  the  age  of  Prax- 
iteles. In  the  exquisite  work  now 
under  consideration  the  spectator  is 
captivated  by  the  unveiled  beauties  of 
the  figure,  by  the  graceful  turn  of  the 
head,  the  tender  smiling,  and  the 
rich  flowing  harmony  of  lines  in  the 
torso  and  the  lower  extremities.  The 
countenance  of  the  Medioean  Venus  iB 
amongst  its  highest  excellences,  and 
gives  an  elevated  character  to  the 
whole  figure.  The  expression  is  not 
tender  or  smiling ;  the  mouth,  indeed, 
retains  its  unrivalled  sweetness,  and 
the  forehead  has  even  a  grave  air. 
She  is  evidently  solicitous  to  disco 
ver  whether  she   is   observed.      Y 
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the  look  does  not  indicate  the  timid 
modesty  of  a  young  girl,  but  the  dig- 
nified anxiety  of  a  noble  married  lady 
in  such  circumstances.   Combining  this 
with  the  position  of  the  arms,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  more  feminine 
purity  than  the   statue  displays  :    it 
may  be  called  its  motive. — The  Venus 
Anadyomena,   in  the  southern  corri- 
dor of  the  gallery,  displays  the  same 
sentiment,   but   with  a  more   timid, 
virginal  expression:  it  seems  as  if,  in 
case  of  any  one  appearing,  one  would 
crouch  screaming  on  the  ground  ;  the 
other,  bid  the  intruder  go  about  his 
business." — H.  Hallam.     This   statue 
was  much  broken  when  discovered,  but 
the  parts  have  been  well  adjusted.  The 
feet  are  particularly  beautiful.     The 
restorations  are  the  whole  right  arm, 
the    left   forearm,   and    both  hands; 
they  are  by  Bernini,  and  do  not  corre- 
spond in  character  with  the  rest  of  the 
figure.     The  height  of  the  figure  itself 
is  4ft.  ll-j^in.  Eng.  measure;  if  the 
figure  stood  erect  it  would  be  about 
5  ft.  2  in.     The  inscription  on  the 
pedestal,  of  very  questionable  authen- 
ticity   however,    tells    us    that    the 
sculptor  was  Cleomenes  the  Athenian, 
son  of  Apollodorus.     There  is  some 
uncertainty  whether  the  Venus  was 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa  near  Tivoli,  or 
in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome, 
although  the  latter  locality  is  now  ge- 
nerally considered  to  be  the  true  one. 
"  The  Apollmo,  like  the  Venus  de' 
Medici,  is  of  the  school  of  beautiful 
and  tender  form.    Its  character  is  that 
known  by  artists  as  the  Androgynous; 
a  combination,  or  mixture,  as  it  were, 
of  the  female  with  the  youthful  male 
figure.      This  statue  is  justly  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  valuable  monu- 
ments that  have  reached  ub.     It  exhi- 
bits very  high  qualities  of  art.     The 
balance  of  the  composition  is  skilful, 
the  attitude  is  easy,  and  there  is  a 
graceful  and  harmonious  flow  of  lines 
from  almost  every  point  of  view.     The 
individual  parts,  especially  in  the  body, 
or  torso,  offer  excellent  examples  of  this 
class  of  ideal  form."    The  height  of  the 
gure  itself  is  4  ft.  6  in.  Eng.  measure, 
his  statue  was  broken  into  several 
ieces  a  few  years  since  by  the  picture 


of  Charles  V.,  by  Vandyke,  falling  upon 
it:  it  has  been  carefully  restored  by 
Bartolini. 

"The  Dancing  Faun  displays  the 
great  skill  of  the  artists  of  antiquity  in 
the  adaptation  of  form  to  a  required 
purpose.  The  ideal  of  this  class  of 
poetical  subjects  requiring  no  prepon- 
derance of  the  elements  of  mere  physi- 
cal strength,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
was  important  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  refinement,  the  muscles  are  less 
developed  than  is  usual  in  the  adult 
male  figure,  and  are  of  a  firm  and 
knotty  character.  There  is  also  an 
appearance  given  of  elasticity,  and  ca- 
pability of  agile  action.  The  general 
harmony  (or  'keeping*  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called)  is  well  sustained  through- 
out this  admirable  work,  and  the  whole 
figure  appears  in  motion,  from  the 
finger  down  to  the  foot  which  presses 
the  scabellum.  The  portions  of  the 
statue  which  are  restored  are  carried 
out  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  original 
work.  The  modern  additions  are  from 
the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo. 

"  The  Lottatori. — The  group  of  the 
Wrestlers,  or,  more  correctly,  of  the 
Pancratiasts,  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  intricate  and  yet  compact  compo- 
sition, of  which  there  is  no  similar 
ancient  specimen  remaining.  It  is  a 
work  abounding  with  energy  and  ex- 
pression, while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
has  the  praise  of  being  free  from  undue 
exaggeration.  It  exhibits  also  very 
highly  technical  qualities ;  in  the  ana- 
tomical correctness  in  the  details,  pro- 
priety and  choice  of  form,  and  most 
skilful  execution.  The  sculptor  has 
shown,  in  this  most  difficult  subject, 
his  perfect  mastery  over  his  materials. 
One  of  the  heads  is  antique,  but  some 
doubt  has  been  felt  respecting  the  other, 
that  of  the  upper  figure.  If  it  is  ancient 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  retouched. 

"  L'Arrotino,  or  the  slave  whetting 
his  knife,  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion and  speculation  as  to  its  subject ; 
some  considering  it  simply  as  it  is 
here  designated,  while  others  are  dis- 
posed to  associate  it  with  various  well- 
known  histories;  the  conspiracy  of  the 
sons  of  Brutus;  that  of  Catiline;  or 
with  the  fable  of  the  flaying  of  Marsyas. 
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These,  however,  are  questions  which 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its 
consideration  as  a  work  of  art.  In  this 
respect  its  merits  are  of  a  very  high 
order.  It  obviously  represents  a  figure 
whose  attention  is  suddenly  arrested 
and  withdrawn  from  his  immediate  oc- 
cupation, and  the  attitude  is  simple 
and  perfectly  true  to  nature.  The  head 
especially  is  treated  in  a  most  masterly 
manner;  and  the  earnestness  manifested 
in  the  countenance  assuredly  entitles 
this  statue  to  rank  amongst  the  most 
valuable  ancient  works  of  expression." 
— R,  Westmacottjun.,  A.R.A. 

The  finest  paintings  of  the  collection 
are  deposited  in  the  Tribune. 

Michel  Angelo.  — 1063.  The  Virgin 
presenting  the  Infant  to  St.  Joseph  (a 
circular  painting).  This  is  one  of  the 
three  recognised  easel  pictures  by 
Michel  Angelo,  and  as  such  most 
highly  valued  by  his  contemporaries. 
It  is  particularly  described  by  Vasari. 

Raphael. — 1075.  A  Portrait,  an  un- 
known Florentine  female,  called  Mad- 
dalena  Doni  before  the  real  portrait  of 
that  lady,  now  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  was 
discovered.  There  is  great  beauty  in 
this  early  and  delicately  painted  pic- 
ture, and  quite  a  Dutch  attention  to  the 
minutest  details  of  dress  and  ornament, 
&c.  —1079.  A  Holy  Family,  commonly 
called  La  Madonna  del  Cardellino  (gold- 
finch), beautiful  in  composition,  and 
sweet  in  expression.  This  picture  was 
painted  in  Florence  by  Raphael  for  his 
friend  Lorenzo  Nasi,  whose  house  being 
destroyed  by  the  landslip  of  the  Monte 
di  S.  Giorgio,  the  picture  was  buried 
in  the  ruins,  but  was  recovered  and 
carefully  joined.  There  was  a  good  an- 
cient copy  of  this  picture,  by  some 
considered  a  replica  by  Raphael  himself, 
in  the  gallery  of  toe  Marquis  Cam- 
pana  at  Rome. — 1085.  La  Fornarina,  a 
female  portrait  which  bears  the  date 
of  1512.  The  colouring  is  remark- 
ably warm,  and,  as  it  rather  differs 
from  Raphael's  usual  tone,  some  have 
attributed  it  to  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
but  without  the  slightest  foundation. 
There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  person 
whom  it  represents,  some  supposing 
ib  to  be  a  certain  Beatrix  of  Ferrara, 
others  Vittoria  Colonna,  whilst  until 


of  late  years  the  generally  received 
opinion  had  been  that  it  was  the  por- 
trait of  one  of  Raphael's  favourites, 
very  different  from  his  acknowledged 
mistress,  the  Roman  Fornarina,  whose 
well  authenticated  portrait  is  preserved 
in  the  Barberini  Gallery  at  Rome.  1077. 
Portrait  of  Pope  Julius  II. :  a  very 
fine  head;  the  picture  most  carefully 
painted,  the  colouring  rich  and  deep. 
It  is  a  repetition  of  that  in  the  Pitti 
palace  :  at  Florence  no  one  doubts 
that  both  are  originals.  —  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  Desert.  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  picture,  of  which  there 
are  many  repetitions,  has  been  unne- 
cessarily doubted;  but  its  beauty,  as 
well  as  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
painted  on  canvas,  while  the  others 
are,  or  were,  on  wood,  prove  this  to 
be  the  celebrated  San  Giovanni  which 
Raphael  painted  for  Cardinal  Colonna, 
and  which  he  gave  to  his  physician, 
Messer  Jacopo,  who  had  cured  him  of 
a  dangerous  illness.  It  has  been  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Medicis  since  1589. — By 
the  side  of  this  picture  hangs,  1083,  a 
Holy  Family,  attributed  to  Raphael, 
but  which,  according  to  Passavant,  is 
by  some  other  artist,  perhaps  by  Fran- 
ciabigio.  The  great  majority  of  persons, 
however,  capable  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment consider  it  to  have  been  painted 
by  Raphael. 

Titian.— 1073.  The  Venus,  so  called, 
but  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  a  mistress  of  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Urbino.  In  her  rt.  hand  are 
flowers,  at  her  feet  a  little  dog.  1064. 
A  second  Venus,  considered  as  inferior 
to  the  first. — 1071.  Portrait  of  Mon- 
signore  Beccadelli ;  a  fine,  simple,  ex- 
pressive portrait,  wearing  a  square  cap, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  a  Brief  of  Pope 
Julius  III.  Beccadelli  was  Archbishop 
of  Pisa,  and  tutor  to  the  young  Car- 
dinal Ferdinando  de'  Medici.  When 
Beccadelli  was  nuncio  at  Venice,*  and 
Titian  painted  this  portrait,  the  latter 
was  in  his  75th  year. 

Paul  Veronese.— 1076.  Holy  Family, 
with  St.  John  and  St.  Catherine. 

Annibal  Caraeci. — 1078.  A  Bacchante, 
Pan,  and  Cupid:  one  of  his  best  works. 

Ribera,  called  77  Spagnoletto. — 1084. 
St.  Jerome; 
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Guercino. — 1074.  A  Sibyl,  noble  in 
expression  and  action.  1096.  Endy- 
mion  Sleeping. 

Fra*  Bartolommeo.~1093,  1097.  Two 
noble  figures  of  the  Prophets  Isaiah 
and  Job;  the  latter  holds  a  scroll,  with 
Ecce  Deus  Salvator  metis  upon  it. 

Daniele  da  Volterrd.— 1094.  The  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents;  full  of  figures 
finely  drawn  and  grouped. 

Andrea  del  Sarto. — 1068.  Madonna 
and  Child,  between  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist and  St.  Francis,  called  la  Ma- 
donna di  San  Francesco.  A  very  grand 
picture.  The  Virgin,  in  the  simple 
and  beautiful  character  of  the  head  and 
dress  like  the  Madonna  del  Sacco. 
This  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  many  grand  works  of  this  master 
at  Florence,  whose  merits  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  out  of  his  native  city. 
It  bears  the  painter's  name,  and  the 
date  1517. 

Albert  Durer.— 1060.  Adoration  of 
the  Magi;  the  heads  in  a  grand  style. 

Andrea  Mantegna. — 1067.  Three  pic- 
tures: the  Circumcision,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Kings,  the  Resurrection.  The 
figures  small,  and  finely  and  carefully 
finished. 

Pietro  Perugino.—10$2.  The  Virgin 
and  Child,  between  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  St.  Sebastian;  a  simple  and 
beautiful  composition. 

B,  Luini. — 1069.  Herodias  receiving 
the  Head  of  St.  John.  Careful  and 
delicate  in  execution,  and  much  like 
Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Correggio.— 1089.  The  Virgin  kneel- 
ing in  adoration  before  the  Infant,  who 
is  sleeping  on  a  portion  of  her  drapery. 
Qiven  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua  to 
Cosimo  II.  in  1617.— 1072.  The  Re- 
pose in  Egypt.  The  Virgin  and  Child 
between  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Francis, 
painted  by  Correggio  at  the  age  of  20; 
1070.  Head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  charger. 

Parmigianino. — 1086.  Holy  Family, 
with  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  pro- 
phet Zacharias. 

tfwitfo  ._1090.  A  Virgin  in  Contem- 
plation, a  half-length  figure. 

Domenichino. — 1062.  A  fine  portrait 
of  Cardinal  Affucchia. 

Vandyke.— Two  fine  portraits:  1195, 


one  of  Charles  V.  on  horseback,  armed ; 
over  his  head  an  eagle  holds  a  crown  of 
laurel :  1080,  the  other,  a  figure  dressed 
in  black,  with  an  expressive  counte- 
nance, is  called  Giov.  di  Montfort. — 
Baroccio :  1092.  Portrait  of  Francis  II. 
Duke  of  Urbino. — Giulio  Romano :  1087. 
Virgin  and  Child.—  Orazio  Alfani,  1066. 
A  fine  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  John 
and  St.  Elizabeth.— Rubens:  1088.  Her- 
cules between  Vice  and  Virtue,  per- 
sonified by  Venus  and  Minerva. — Luca 
Granach:  1098,  1099.  Two  figures  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  an  Ecce  Homo. 

In  two  rooms  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Tribune  are  placed  works  of  the 
Tuscan  school.  In  the  first  or  smaller 
of  the  two,  the  pictures  most  deserving 
of  notice  are  the  following: — 

1st  Room  (5).— Z.  da  Vinci:  1112.  A 
portrait,  at  one  time  called  that  of 
Raphael. — 1114.  Medusa's  head.  "No- 
thing struck  me  more  than  a  Medusa's 
head  by  L.  da  Vinci.  It  appears  just 
severed  from  the  body  and  cast  on  the 
damp  pavement  of  a  cavern :  a  deadly 
paleness  covers  the  countenance,  and 
the  mouth  exhales  a  pestilential  va- 
pour; the  snakes,  which  fill  almost  the 
whole  picture,  beginning  to  untwist 
their  folds ;  one  or  two  seemed  already 
crept  away,  and  crawling  up  the  rock, 
in  company  with  toads  and  other 
venomous  reptiles." — Beckford.  —  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole :  Four  pictures :  1 1 1 7. 
the  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist ;  1136. 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  1176.  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin;  1170.  Death  of 
the  Virgin  :  interesting  pictures  full 
of  figures.  In  the  last  the  corpse  of 
the  Virgin  is  seen  extended  on  a  bier : 
above  the  body  is  a  glorified  figure 
of  our  Lord  blessing  the  corpse,  and 
holding  a  small  figure,  allegorically 
representing  the  soul  of  the  Virgin, 
in  his  arms.  The  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  is  one  of  the  very  elaborately 
finished  paintings  of  Fra  Angelico: 
the  Virgin  and  Saviour  are  surrounded 
by  numerous  Saints  and  Angels,  each 
rendered,  on  a  gold  ground,  with  all  the 
care  of  the  most  minute  miniaturist. — 
Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandaio:  1158.  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.— Cristof.  Allori:  1120. 
the  Saviour  sleeping  on  the  cross. — 
Masaccio:  1119.  An  old  Man,  painted 
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with  great  truth.— 8.  Botticelli:  1192. 
Calumny,  an  allegory  as  described  by 
Lucian  ;  and  1189.  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi. — Benozzo  Oozxoli:  1168.  A 
Predella  with  Saints,  and  an  Ecce 
Homo  in  the  centre. — Bronzino :  1162. 
An  allegory  of  Happiness ;  and  1126. 
Portrait  of  Bianca  Cappello. — Cigoli: 
1127.  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stig- 
mata.— Carlo  Dolei:  1130.  St.  Lucia, 
in  a  red  mantle,  with  a  wound  in  her 
neck. — PietrodiCosimo:  1185.  Perseus 
delivering  And  romeda. — M.  Albertinelli ; 
1115.  The  Dead  Christ  surrounded  by 
the  Marys. — G.  da  Pontormo :  1 174.  The 
Nativity  of  the  Baptist,  painted  on  the 
bottom  of  a  wooden  dish. 

In  the  second  and  larger  room  (6) 
are  the  following  pictures: — 

Jacopo  da  Empoli. — 1201.  St.  Ives 
reading  the  petitions  of  widows  and 
orphans. 

Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandaio.— 1227.  San 
Zanobio  raising  a  dead  child;  excellent 
in  each  figure,  in  the  grouping,  and  in 
the  fulness  with  which  the  story  is 
told. — The  companion  picture,  1230, 
represents  the  Translation  of  the  Body 
of  the  Saint,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
miracle  commemorated  by  the  column 
near  the  Baptistery  (p.  100).  "These  two 
pictures  have  great  variety  of  action 
and  power  of  expression,  and  aim  at 
tone  and  colour  quite  Venetian. 

Mariotto  Albertinelli.— 1208.  The  Vi- 
sitation of  St.  Elizabeth.  The  two  fine 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Elizabeth 
approach,  in  style,  to  Fra*  Bartolom- 
meo,  with  whom  Albertinelli  was  in 
early  life  a  fellow-student  and  a  friend. 
"  I  have  seen  several  pictures  by  Al- 
bertinelli, but  not  upon  a  scale  to 
compare  with  this  in  any  respect.  It 
partakes  largely  of  the  colour  of  the 
best  time  as  well  as  form,  if  we  except 
the  error,  common  to  the  school,  of 
making  colour  stronger  in  the  shade 
than  in  the  light.  It  is  exceedingly 
fraught  with  feeling;  the  Virgin  is  the 
personification  of  delicacy,  modesty, 
and  self-possession  in  a  female  of  fine 
and  elegant  form  in  figure  and  dra- 
pery." ....  There  is  below 
it  a  Predella  of  three  small  pictures 
exhibiting  the  Annunciation ;  the  Infant 
Christ  lying  on  the  ground,  with  Joseph 


and  Mary  praying  before  him;  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

Dom.  di  Ghirlandajo.—  120Q.  The 
Virgin  enthroned,  with  the  infant 
Saviour,  and  the  archangels  Michael 
and  Raphael  on  each  side,  with  SS. 
Zanobius  and  Justus  kneeling  below :  a 
fine  painting  on  panel,  and  in  tempera. 
Executed  for  the  Jesuits  originally,  it 
long  stood  in  the  convent  of  la  Calza, 
from  the  inmates  of  which  it  has  been 
lately  purchased  by  the  'Government, 
and  removed  here. 

Andrea  del  Sarto. — 1204.  St.  James 
and  two  Children  in  the  dress  of  Peni- 
tents.— His  own  portrait. 

Pontormo. — 1216.  Cosimo  il  Vecchio, 
Pater  Patriae  ;  in  the  "abito  civile" 
of  a  Florentine  citizen,  a  red  velvet 
vestment  and  berretta.  Before  him  is 
a  laurel  branching  into  two  stems, 
one  of  which  is  cut  down,  whilst  the 
other  is  flourishing;  alluding  probably 
to  the  fate  of  his  two  grandsons,  Giu- 
liano  and  Lorenzo. — 1238.  Joseph  pre- 
senting his  father  to  Pharaoh ;  and  1215, 
Joseph  carried  to  prison  accused  by 
Potiphar.  A  long  picture,  containing 
many  pleasing  groups. 

Vasari. — 1221.  Lorenzo  de*  Medici. 
Vasari  made  up  the  portrait,  not 
merely  in  countenance,  but  in  cos- 
tume, from  the  best  contemporary 
paintings  and  drawings  he  could  find. 
About  the  figure  are  many  allegorical 
accessories,  of  which  it  might  have 
been  difficult  to  guess  the  meaning, 
had  not  the  interpretation  been  fur- 
nished by  the  artist  himself.  Lorenzo 
is  seated  near  a  species  of  pilaster, 
against  which  is  a  very  grotesque 
head,  representing  (as  Vasari  informs 
us)  Falsehood  biting  her  own  tongue. 
A  Mask  with  a  vase  standing  upon 
its  forehead  still  more  perplexingly 
signifies  Vice  conquered  by  Virtue. 
An  antique  lamp  burning  denotes  the 
illumination  which  Lorenzo's  succes- 
sors received  from  his  virtues. — Por- 
trait of  Alessandro  de*  Medici,  the 
first  Duke  of  Florence,  is  equally  full 
of  recondite  meanings.  Of  these  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  notice  that  his 
seat  has  three  legs,  as  a  perfect  num- 
ber, each  leg  being  composed  of  thr 
terms,  whose  arms  are  amputated 
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represent  that  the  people  have  neither 
arms  nor  legs.  In  the  centre  will  be 
discerned  a  head,  with  bands  issuing 
from  its  mouth,  to  show  how  the  Re- 
public was  bridled  by  the  strong  castle 
erected  by  the  Medici  (see  Fortezza  da 
Basso) ;  and  the  red  drapery  cast  upon 
the  seat  indicates  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
them.  The  swarthy  complexion,  thick 
lips,  and  black  crisped  hair,  testify 
the  negro  blood  of  Alessandro's  mother. 

Bronzino. — 1222.  Eleanora  of  Toledo, 
wife  of  Cosimo  I.,  with  her  son  Ferdi- 
nand I.  at  her  side.  There  is  another 
picture  of  her,  by  the  same  artist,  in 
the  first  or  small  room. — 1224.  The 
Descent  of  our  Saviour  into  Hades; 
considered  the  chef-cFantcre  of  Bronzino. 
It  originally  stood  in  the  Zanchini 
chapel  at  the  church  of  Santa  Croce. — 
By  the  same  hand  are  (1225,  1226), 
two  Portraits  of  Children,  the  Princess 
Mary  and  the  Prince  Garzia,  children 
of  Cosimo  I. 

Fra'  BartoIommeo.—l2U.  The  Virgin 
and  Child,  on  a  Throne,  surrounded 
by  several  Saints  and  Protectors  of  the 
city  of  Florence.  On  one  side  is  Sta. 
Reparata,  holding  a  palm-branch.  One 
of  the  noblest  designs  of  this  great 
artist.  This  picture,  intended  for  the 
hall  of  the  council  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  remained  in  this  state  of  car- 
toon at  the  artist's  death. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.— 1210.  The  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  a  mere  sketch,  very 
interesting,  as  showing  how  this  great 
artist  commenced  his  pictures.  "  The 
board  was  carefully  prepared  with  a 
white  ground,  in  gesso,  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  on  which  the  design  was  freely 
drawn.  It  was  then  passed  over  with 
dark  colours,  thus  acquiring  a  deep 
tone  at  the  commencement.  Some  of 
the  heads  are  made  out  with  great 
character,  but  not  proceeded  far  with. 

Cigoli:  1229.  The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen.— H  Sodoma:  1231.  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Sebastian;  a  finely  drawn 
and  expressive  figure. — Filippino  Lippi: 
1219.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  large 
and  fine  composition. — Pontormo  :  1200. 
his  portrait;  and  an  oblong  picture  re- 
presenting the  building  of  an  octagonal 
temple,  with  several  groups  of  figures, 


and  an  Indian  rhinoceros.— Puro  di 
Cosimo:  1196.  The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin. —  Yanni:  1239.  A  good  Deposi- 
tion.—Lor.  di  Credi:  1233,  1234,  1235. 
Three  small  pictures  of  subjects  from 
the  life  of  Our  Saviour.— Beliverti:  1228. 
Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife. — H  Vol- 
terrano:  1212.  Portrait  of  Fra  Paolo 
Sarpi.  —  Artemisia  Lomi  Qentileschi  : 
1211.  Judith  slaying  Holofernes — a 
horrid  picture  for  a  female  to  have 
painted. 

In  a  room  (7)  which  opens  out  of 
the  S.  side  of  the  Tribune  are  some 
smaller  works  of  the  other  Italian 
schools,  amongst  which  the  following 
may  be  noticed: — 

Albano:  954.  Venus  reposing,  sur- 
rounded by  Cupids,  some  shooting  at 
a  target  in  the  form  of  a  heart  sus- 
pended from  a  tree,  others  making 
arrows;  991.  Rape  of  Europa;  1022.  St. 
Peter  delivered  by  the  Angel  out  of  Pri- 
son.— Salvator  Rosa:  1027.  a  sea-piece 
with  rocky  foreground  ;  a  fine  land- 
scape with  a  foreground  of  rocks, 
round  which  a  river  flows. — Cignani: 
974.  The  Virgin  with  the  infant  Jesus 
giving  her  a  rosary. — Quercino:  1057. 
Landscape  with  men  and  women  sing- 
ing.— Dosso  Dossi:  990.  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents. — Solimene :  1029.  Diana 
bathing. — Garofalo :  975.  Annuncia- 
tion.— Andrea  Mantegna:  986.  Virgin 
and  Child,  seated  near  a  quarry. — An- 
toneUo  da  Messina:  955.  Curious  por- 
trait.— Caravaggio  :  967.  The  Head  of 
Medusa. — Mazzolxno  da  Ferrara:  999. 
The  Circumcision. — Pietro  della  Fran- 
cesco :  1007.  Two  very  interesting  por- 
traits of  Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  Duke 
of  XJrbino,  and  Battista  Sforza  his 
wife.  —  Luca  Giordano:  1002.  Thetis, 
— Marco  Palmezzano :  1008.  A  Cru- 
cifixion. In  this  room  is  a  table  of 
oriental  alabaster,  on  which  is  a  small 
statue  of  a  sleeping  Cupid,  considered 
to  be  a  work  of  Grecian  sculpture. 
His  languid  hands  scarcely  hold  a 
bunch  of  poppies;  near  him  is  a  grass- 
hopper, just  yielding  to  his  influence. 
Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the 
expression  of  sleep  in  the  countenance 
of  the  little  divinity. 

Between  the  room  last  described  and 
the  S.  end  of  the  E.  corridor  are  4 
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othere  which  contain  the  pictures  of  the 
French,  Flemish,  German,  and  Dutch 
schools*  They  are  usually  entered  by 
a  door  which  opens  out  of  the  southern 
or  short  corridor,  and  therefore  at  this 
point  the  following  enumeration  of  the 
principal  pictures  begins.  These  schools 
are,  however,  by  no  means  well  repre- 
sented here. 

Drench  Schools  (9). — On  the  rt.  and  1. 
of  the  door  are  two  portraits,  651,  692, 
by  Fabre,  which  are  interesting:  Alfieri, 
and  the  Countess  of  Albany :  at  the 
back  of  the  latter  are  pasted  Alfieri's 
autograph  verses  descriptive  of  him- 
self, signed  "V.  Alfieri  scampato,  oggi 
ha  du'  anni  dai  Oallici  Carnefici  Ti- 
ranni,  Firenze,  18  Agosto,  1794/' 
— 655.  Nic.  Poussin :  Theseus  finding  his 
father's  sword ;  685.  Venus  and  Adonis 
on  Mount  Ida. — Largilliere:  674.  Por- 
trait of  Rousseau. — 656.  Philippe  de 
Champagne :  Portrait  of  a  man  dressed 
in  black,  and  (679)  the  Calling  of  St. 
Peter. — Oagnereaux :  673.  a  Lion-hunt ; 
687.  a  Charge  of  Cavalry, — Borgognone  : 
691,  678.  two  battle-pieces.  Mignard: 
653.  Madame  de  Sevigne*  and  her 
daughter  Madame  de  Grignan.  C. 
Dufresnoy,  670.  Death  of  Socrates. 

German  and  Dutch  Painters. — (8  and 
8')  Denner:  750.  Man  in  a  fur  dress  and 
cap. — A.  Durer;  755.  Head  of  St.  Philip, 
in  tempera. — Rubens:  811.  Venus  and 
Adonis. — Holbein:  770.  Portrait  of  a 
man  in  black,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand. 
— Claude:  761.  Seaport  at  sunset.  On 
the  rt.  is  a  palace  representing  the 
Villa  Medici  at  Rome. — A.  Elzhexmer : 
758.  10  small  pictures  of  Apostles  and 
Saints.  —  Holbein  :  751.  Portrait  of 
Richard  Southwell,  Privy  Councillor 
to  Henry  VIII.—  Peter  Neefs:  111.  In- 
terior of  a  Church. — A.  Mignon:  776. 
Fruit.— P.  Neefs:  785.  the  Death  of 
Seneca.  —  Holbein  :  783.  Portrait  of 
Thomas  More;  Francis  I.  of  France, 
in  armour,  on  horseback. — Hemlmg: 
709.  Virgin  and  Child,  with  two  an- 
gels, one  playing  a  violin,  the  other  a 
harp.— Z.  Cranach:  four  pictures:  756. 
Catherine  Bora,  wife  of  Luther ;  827. 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  John 
and  Frederick  Electors  of  Saxony. — 
Rubens:  769.  design  for  the  Three 
Graces.  —  779.     Roger     Vanderweyde  : 


1415.  an  Entombment.  —  Nicolas  Fru- 
mentii  736.  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
and  2  other  sacred  subjects,  the 
figures  in  all  quaint  and  grotesque 
(1461). 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools  (8"). — Jan 
Stem:  944.  Boors  at  table,  one  playing 
a  fiddle. — Gerard  Dow :  874.  a  Woman 
selling  Fritters. — Adr.  v.  Ostade:  839. 
Man  with  a  lantern. — Gerard  Dow :  775. 
a  Schoolmaster  teaching  a  little  Girl  to 
read.  —  Rembrandt :  913.  a  Peasant's 
Family.— Adr.  v.  der  Werff:  885.  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon;  a  Nativity. — Poelen- 
burg:  898.  Moses  striking  the  rock; 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. — Pynaker : 
852.  Landscape,  tower  near  a  river. — 
J.  Ruisdael:  865.  Land-storm. — Adr. 
van  der  Welde:  897.  two  landscapes. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  short,  or  S.  cor- 
ridor, is  the  Cabinet  of  Gems  (10).  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  took  peculiar  pleasure 
in  this  branch  of  art,  both  in  collecting 
ancient  specimens  and  in  encouraging 
living  artists.  Of  these,  the  most  emi- 
nent was  Giovanni,  surnamed  "delleCor- 
niole,"  from  the  cornelian  upon  which 
he  most  frequently  exercised  his  skill. 
Many  specimens  of  his  workmanship, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  collection.  Seve- 
ral of  these  cinquecento  productions 
have  been  mistaken  for  antiques.  The 
apartment  in  which  these  gems  are 
kept  has  much  beauty.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  four  fine  columns  of  ala- 
baster and  four  of  verd' -antique,  and 
the  gems  are  contained  in  six  presses, 
or  cabinets,  each  with  a  number.  Here 
are  a  series  of  busts,  worked  out  of 
gems ;  amethysts,  chalcedonies,  and  tur- 
quoises,*— Savonarola,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion describing  him  as  a  prophet  and  a 
martyr,  by  Giovanne  delle  Corniole,  and 
of  exceedingly  fine  workmanship. — The 
Triumph  of  Cosimo  I.  after  the  siege 
of  Siena,  a  splendid  cameo  by  Dominico 
Romano. — A  Minerva,  or  at  least  an 
armed  female  figure,  supposed  to  be 
Etruscan;  upon  the  back  is  engraved 
"  Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat, 
Christus  imperat:"  it  was  probably- 
employed  as  an  amulet  in  the  middle 

*  Many  of  the  Antique  Gemi  (cameos  and 
intaglios)  formerly  here  have  been  removed  t> 
Room  20  b. 
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ages. — Cupid  riding  upon  a  Lion,  by 
a  Greek  artist;  the  letters  badly  cut  in 
relief.— Theano,  the  wife  of  A  ntenor  and 
priestess  of  Minerva,  delivering  the  Pal- 
ladium, a  remarkable  cameo. — A  great 
number  of  vases  of  agate,  jasper,  sar- 
donyx, lapis-lazuli,  and  other  pietre 
dure.  A  few  of  the  more  important 
works  may  be  more  particularly 
pointed  out: — In  Cabinet  I.,  to  the 
rt.  on  entering,  a  vase  cut  out  of  a 
block  of  lapis-lazuli,  nearly  14  inches 
in  diameter.  Two  bas-reliefs  in  gold, 
by  Gio.  Bologna. — Cabinet  II.  A  vase 
of  sardonyx,  with  the  name  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  engraved  on  it. — A  casket 
of  rock  crystal,  on  which  are  admirably 
engraved  the  events  of  the  Passion,  in 
17  compartments,  executed  for  Clement 
VII.  by  Valeria  Vicentino,  the  best  artist 
of  his  day  in  works  of  this  kind. 
The  artist's  daughter  assisted  him 
in  this  exquisite  work,  which  was 
sent  as  a  present  from  the  Pope  to 
Francis  I.,  on  the  marriage  of  his  niece 
Catherine  de'  Medici  with  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Dauphin,  afterwards 
Henry  II. — A  species  of  shrine,  con- 
taining the  portrait  of  Cosimo  L,  made 
up  of  enamel  and  precious  stones. — A 
tazza  of  lapis-lazuli,  with  handles  of 
gold,  enamelled  and  mounted  with  dia- 
monds ;  a  cup  of  rock  crystal  with  a 
cover  of  gold  enamelled,  both  attri- 
buted to  Benvenuto  Cellini. — Three  fine 
chasings  in  gold,  by  Gio.  di  Bologna. — 
Cabinet  V.  A  bas-relief  in  gold,  repre- 
senting the  Piazza  del  Gran  Duca.  Gio. 
Bologna. — Two  beautiful  small  statues, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Out  of  the  western  Corridor  open  all 
the  following  rooms: — 

Etruscan  Museum  (15,  16). — The  col- 
lection of  Etruscan  vases  and  sepul- 
chral urns  has  been  recently  removed 
into  rooms  opening  into  the  covered 
gallery  leading  from  the  Gallery  to 
the  Pitti  Palace  ;  the  entrance  is  by  a 
door  next  to  the  Corridor  of  Tuscan 
Sculpture,  by  a  flight  of  steps  (14). 
In  the   first   room    are    arranged  the 

'  *ted  vases,  amongst  which  the  most 

kable  is  a  beautiful  one  found  a 

ars  since  in  a  tomb  at  Dolciano, 

Val  de  Chiana;   it  is  covered 

igures   of  the  Pagan  divinities. 


When  found  it  was  in  fragments,  some 
of  which  are  still  wanting.  It  is  per- 
haps  one  of  the  most  interesting  Etrus- 
can vases  in  existence.  Under  it,  and 
on  the  same  stand,  are  several  beauti- 
ful vases  and  a  remarkable  Etruscan 
patera.  A  large  vase,  found  also  at 
Dolciano,  in  the  form  of  a  modern 
wine-cooler,  t.  e.  having  an  attached 
vase  within,  the  intermediate  space 
being  evidently  intended  to  contain  a 
cooling  liquid.  A  very  beautiful  drink- 
ing-cup,  in  the  form  of  a  horse's  head, 
was  found  with  it. 

In  the  second  room  is  the  collection 
of  black  vases,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  found  about  Chiusi,  Cetona, 
and  in  the  Necropolis  of  Sarteano. 
Many  of  these  vases  are  of  very  elegant 
form,  and  some  are  covered  with  low- 
reliefs.  This  description  of  ancient 
ware  is  principally  found  in  those  parts 
of  Central  Etruria  bordering  on  the  Val 
de  Chiana.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
from  the  second  room  to  a  long  corri- 
dor (17)  which  opens  into  the  covered 
gallery  over  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  On  each 
side  of  this  corridor  have  been  arranged 
a  numerous  series  of  Etruscan  cinerary 
urns  below,  and  above  an  interesting 
collection  of  portraits  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  House  of  Medici,  which 
were  formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
beginning  with  the  father  of  Cosimo 
Pater  Patriae,  and  ending  with  the  last 
Grand  Duke  Gian  Gastone  :  most  of 
them  are  copied  from  better  paintings. 
There  are  also  some  paintings  which 
formed  the  doors  of  presses,  by  Santi 
di  Tito  and  others  of  his  school.  The 
Etruscan  urns  are,  for  the  most  part, 
from  Chiusi  and  Volterra;  one,  re- 
presenting in  bas-relief  Pylades  and 
Orestes,  is  of  good  Greek  sculpture. 
There  are  numerous  specimens  of  the 
class  peculiar  almost  to  Chiusi,  con- 
sisting of  an  oblong  oval  vase  in  terra- 
cotta, the  cover  being  formed  of  a 
human  head,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  be  the  portrait  of  the  person  whose 
ashes  it  contained.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting series  of  the  earliest  hut-forin 
cinerary  urns,  and  a  large  collection  of 
tiles  with  Etruscan  inscriptions. 

On  the  gallery  crossing  the  bridge 
are  several  paintings  roughly  executed, 
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and  destined  for  festivals  during  the 
17th  century;  and  a  portrait  of  Crom- 
well, which  formerly  stood  in  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio:  it  is  well  painted, 
and  bears  the  date  1654. 

Venetian  School  (12).— A  large  door 
out  of  the  western  corridor  opens  into 
two  rooms,  in  which  are  contained 
pictures  of  the  Venetian  School.  The 
finest  of  these  are.,  in  the  first  room 
— Giorgione,  572.  Portrait  of  General 
Gattamelata,  attended  by  his  page. 
It  could  not,  by  the  dates,  have  been 
painted  from  the  life,  and  it  is  dam- 
aged, but  interesting  as  a  portrait  of  a 
man  so  celebrated  in  history. — Titian, 
576.  Portrait  of  the  sculptor  Sansovino, 
in  black,  the  right  hand  resting  on  a 
marble  head ;  a  Madonna  with  the  In- 
fant, and  St.  John. — Morone,  580.  an  old 
man,  and  584.  a  fine  full-length  por- 
trait (1 563),  the  arm  extended  over  a 
burning  urn. — Gio.  Bellini,  581.  dead 
Christ,  in  chiaroscuro. — Morone,  a  fine 
Portrait  in  a  Spanish  dresB,  called  by 
gome,  but  erroneously,  St.  Ignatius. — 
Moretto,  590.  Venus  and  her  Nymphs 
weeping  for  Adonis. — Bassano,  593.  his 
own  Family:  a  large  party,  all  en- 
gaged in  playing  on  various  instru- 
ments, and  singing.  Titian  and  his 
wife  are  introduced  in  the  back- 
ground.— Paul  Veronese,  594.  Esther 
before  Ahasuerus,  a  rich  and  grand 
picture,  full  of  fine  figures. — Tinto- 
retto, 599.  Portrait  of  the  Venetian 
admiral  Veinerio,  in  armour,  with  his 
right  hand  on  hiB  helmet. — Titian,  597 
and  605.  Francesco  Maria  della  Ro- 
vere,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Eleanor  his 
wife,  two  noble  portraits. — Beneath 
are,  600  to  603,  four  heads,  one  by 
Paul  Veronese,  one  by  P.  Bordone,  one 
by  Tib.  Tinelli,  and  the  last  by  Campa- 
gnola. — Cima  da  Conegliano :  582.  a  Holy 
Family. — Paid  Veronese:  587.  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Justina. — Titian:  588. 
Virgin  and  Child  surrounded  by  an- 
gels.— Tintoretto:  595.  Christ  entering 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  second  room  are — Jac.  Bas- 
sano, 610.  Two  Dogs.  —  Titian,  609. 
sketch  for  the  Battle  of  Cadore,  one 
of  the  pictures  destroyed  in  the  fire  at 
the  Doge's  palace ;  613  the  Virgin,  In- 
fant  Christ,   and   St.  Anthony;   612. 


Giovanni  de'  Medici,  father  of  Cosimo 
I.,  painted  after  his  death.  The 
countenance  is  marked  by  severity, 
extreme  sagacity,  and  acuteness.  The 
helmet  and  cuirass  shine  as  if  re- 
flecting the  light  of  the  sun.  — 
Jacopo  Palma,  622.  id.  —  Bonifazio, 
626.  the  Last  Supper. — Gio.  Savoldo, 
645.  the  Transfiguration. — Tintoretto, 
616.  the  Marriage  at  Cana. — Pordenone, 
615.  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. — Morone, 
621.  Portrait  of  N.  Panetra,  an  old 
man  seated,  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 
— Titian,  624.  the  Virgin,  in  red,  In- 
fant Christ,  and  St.  Catherine;  625. 
the  Flora,  a  portrait  of  a  lady  with 
bright  auburn  hair  and  fair  complexion, 
and  flowers  in  her  left  hand. — Sebas- 
tiano  del  Piombo,  627.  a  warrior;  a  bay- 
tree  by  his  side. — Morone,  628.  Portrait, 
having  a  book  in  front. — Giorgione,  620. 
Moses  proving  the  burning  coals  and 
the  gold;  629.  Judgment  of  Solomon; 
630.  a  Holy  Society,  an  obscurely 
allegorical  picture. — Moretto,  632.  Man 
playing  on  a  guitar.  —  P.  Veronese, 
636.  Crucifixion.—  Tintoretto,  638.  fine 
Portrait  of  the  sculptor  Sansovino  in 
his  old  age,  a  compass  in  his  hand. — 
Giorgione,  639.  Portrait  of  a  Knight  of 
Malta,  holding  a  chaplet. — P.  Bordone, 
642.  Portrait  of  a  man  in  black,  with 
red  hair. — Titian,  648.  Catherine  Cor- 
naro,  Queen  of  Cyprus,  in  a  full  Greek 
dress,  a  gemmed  crown  upon  her  au- 
burn hair;  the  representation  of  the 
wheel,  the  instrument  of  martyrdom 
of  her  patron  saint,  in  the  background, 
is  a  species  of  clue  to  her  name. 

Portraits  of  Painters  (18,  19):  most  of 
them  are  autograph,  or  painted  by  the 
artists  themselves.  As  the  names  are 
affixed  to  each  it  will  be  useless  to 
give  the  numbers.  The  collection  was 
begun  by  the  Cardinal  Leopoldo  de* 
Medici,  and  has  been  continued  to 
the  present  time.  Amongst  the  most 
striking  are  the  following: — Raphael. 
A  beautiful  young  head.  This  very 
remarkable  painting  was  executed  in 
1506,  when  he  was  about  23  years 
old,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  left 
it  with  his  relations  at  Urbino  as  a 
remembrance.  The  hair  is  chestnut- 
brown,  and  the  eyes  dark.  M.  Vo*- 
Rumohr,  who  has  written  very  lea- 
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edly  on  the  subject  of  Italian  art,  says, 
that  the  hair  teas  flaxen  and  the  eyes 
toerc  blue,  but  that  they  have  changed 
colour  in  consequence  of  having  been 
repainted.  Passavant  denies  the  fact, 
and  the  Italian  artists  laugh  at  the 
pedantic  theory  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessor.—  Giuiio  Romano.  A  striking 
portrait  on  paper,  in  black  and  red 
chalks. — Masaccio.  Head  like  those  in 
his  frescoes,  both  in  costume  and  cha- 
racter.— G.  Bellini.  Small,  with  a  large 
red  coif. — L.  da  Vinci.  Exceedingly 
grand,  and  esteemed  one  of  his  best 
and  most  carefully  painted  works. 
— M.  Angela.  In  a  flowered  dressing- 
gown;  but  not  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  by  himself. — Titian,  Tintoretto, 
and  Bassano.  All  fine  portraits  of  old 
men. — And.  del  Sarto.  Executed  just 
before  his  death,  at  42  years  old. — 
Pieiro  Perugino.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  collection  for  its  exe- 
cution, character,  look  of  bonhomie, 
and  good-humoured  expression. — Par- 
migianino. — Ouido.  A  Flemish-looking 
head,  in  a  large  round  hat. — Guercino. 
Honestly  showing  his  own  squint, 
whence  his  nick-name  ;  well  executed. 
—  Domenichino. — The  Caracci,  Five 
portraits,  three  of  AnniJbale.  —  Van- 
dyke.— Rembrandt.  Two  portraits,  one 
very  old,  the  face  mapped  over  with 
wrinkles ;  the  other  middle-aged. — 
Gerard  Dow.  A  beautifully -finished 
picture.  The  artist,  with  a  hat  on, 
and  holding  a  skull  in  one  hand,  is 
looking  out  of  a  window:  the  accesso- 
ries beautifully  painted. — Quintin  Mat- 
sys  and  his  Wife:  the  latter  behind  that 
of  the  painter  himself.  Interesting  in 
costume,  and  pleasing  in  expression. — 
Sir  Godfrey  Knell er.  In  an  immense  wig 
and  full  dress. —Alessandro  Allori.  Very 
good;  so  also  Cristoforo  Allori.  In 
different  styles,  but  all  very  good,  are 
Mieris,  Antonio  More,  Gerardson,  Hont- 
horst,  and  Albert  Diirer.  The  English 
painters  are  represented  by  Jacob  More, 
Reynolds,  Northcote,  Harland,  Brocke- 
don,  and  Hayter,  One  of  the  last  por- 
traits placed  here  is  that  of  the  Flo- 
rentine painter  Benvenuti. 

the  centre  of  the  large  room 
celebrated  Medicean  Vase,  on 
is  sculptured  the  Sacrifice  of 


Iphigenia;  and  in  a  niche  is  placed  the 
statue  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  the 
founder  of  the  collection. 

Hall  of  Inscriptions  (20).— These, 
which  are  numerous,  were  arranged  in 
classes  by  Lanzi.  They  are,  of  course, 
more  intended  for  study  than  for 
hasty  inspection.  Many  statues  and 
sculptures  are  placed  round  the  room. 
The  most  striking  are  the  follow- 
ing :— 

264.  A  Priestess,  fully  draped;  the 
head  and  left  hand  are  modern. — Bac- 
chus leaning  on  Ampelos,  a  duplicate 
of  a  group  at  Rome. — 263.  A  very  fine 
Mercury. — Venus  Urania,  half  draped: 
the  remains  of  colouring  may  yet  be 
seen  in  the  hair  and  head-dress. — 265. 
Venus  Genitrix  or  Euterpe :  a  fine  sta- 
tue.— In  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
under  the  group  of  Bacchus  and  Am- 
pelos is  the,  262,  Pompa  Isiaca,  a 
pseudo-Egyptian  altar,  in  red  granite, 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Here  are 
also  some  curious  small  sarcophagi, 
intended  for  children;  and  several 
statues  and  busts:  among  the  latter 
there  is  an  interesting  one  of  Plato. 
Inserted  in  the  wall  is  (291)  a  large  bas- 
relief,  representing,  according  to  Gori, 
Earth,  Air,  and  Water,  personified  by 
three  female  figures ;  and  opposite,  282, 
an  alto-relievo  of  the  Emperor  Gal- 
lienus. 

Hall  of  the  Hermaphrodite  (20  a).  306. 
The  statue  from  which  this  hall  de- 
rives its  name  is  lying  upon  a  lion's 
skin.  The  legs  have  been  skilfully 
restored.  The  ancient  portion  is  very 
fine.  The  position  is  the  same  as  in  the 
more  celebrated  statues  in  the  Louvre 
and  the  Villa  Borghese.— 308.  Gany- 
mede; a  torso  converted  into  a  very 
beautiful  entirety  by  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini: head,  arms,  feet,  and  the  eagle,  are 
from  his  chisel,  and  of  exquisite  beauty. 
— 310.  The  Infant  Hercules  strangling 
the  serpents. — A  fragment  of  a  statue, 
in  Parian  marble,  of  Bacchus,  or  a  Faun, 
wearing  a  goat-skin. — 307.  A  fragment 
of  a  torso  in  green  basalt. — 320.  Statue 
in  Parian  marble  of  the  Genius  of 
Death,  the  torso  and  head  alone 
ancient.  —  323.  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
"  The  group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
interesting  from  the  beauty  of  youth* 
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ful  male  and  female  forma  and  harmony 
of  lines,  is  an  allegory  of  the  Pythago- 
rean philosophy,  representing  the  union 
of  desire  and  the  soul."  Flaxman. 
—315.  Fine  torso  of  a  young  Hercules 
or  Faun ;  considered  by  some  as  not 
inferior  to  the  Belvedere  Torso. 

Busts. — 322.  Brutus.  Left  unfinished 
by  Michael  Angelo;  but  wonderfully 
effective.     Beneath  it  is  engraved  : — 

"  Dam  Brati  efflgiem  sculptor  de  nuurmore  duett, 
In  mentem  soeleris  venit,  et  abstinuit." 

To  this  Lord  Sandwich  replied : — 

"  Brutum  effecimet  sculptor,  sed  mente  recursat 
Tanta  viri  virtus,  sistit,  et  obatupuit." 

Above,  fixed  against  the  wall,  is  (335) 
a  mask,  the  head  of  a  satyr,  the  first 
production  of  Michael  Angelo,  at  the 
age  of  15  years. — 318.  A  fine  colossal 
head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  "  casting 
up  his  face  to  heaven  with  a  noble  air 
of  grief  or  discontentedness  in  his 
looks, "  called  Alexander  dying.  Alfieri 
wrote  a  fine  sonnet  on  it. — 314.  A  co- 
lossal head  of  Juno. — 316.  A  colossal 
bust  of  Antinous.  —  334.  An  alto- 
rilievo  representing  a  wearied  traveller 
reposing. 

Gems,  Ivories,  Majolica,  Miniatures 
(20  b). — Opening  from  the  Hall  of  the 
Hermaphrodite  is  a  small  room,  in 
which  has  been  recently  placed  an  inte- 
resting collection  of  miscellaneous  ob- 
jects. Admission  will  be  granted  on  ap- 
plication by  one  of  the  Custodes.  The 
smaller  Antique  Gems,  Intaglios,  Ca- 
meos, &c.,  formerly  in  the  Director's 
room,  are  now  exhibited  here,  as  well 
as  a  very  fine  series  of  54  magni- 
ficent specimens  of  Majolica ;  a  large 
number  of  mediaeval  and  modern 
Sculptures  in  Ivory ;  a  series  of  small 
portraits  of  the  Medicis,  painted  by 
Bronzino  and  his  pupils;  a  few  early 
Christian  glasses ;  some  elaborate  spe- 
cimens of  wood  carving,  niellos,  &c. 
The  series  of  ancient  gems  is  very  exten- 
sive ;  to  enable  the  visitor  to  study  them 
with  greater  advantage,  casts  of  each 
of  the  Intaglios  are  placed  in  drawers 
beneath.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
Cameos  for  its  size  represents  Anto- 
ninus Pius  sacrificing  at  the  altar  of 
Hope. 
Hall  of  Baroccio  (21).  —  Bronzino, 


148.  Deposition  from  the  Cross. — 154. 
Velazquez,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  on  horse- 
back;  said  to  be  the  picture  sent  to 
Pietro  Tacca,  from  which  he  executed 
at  Florence  the  statue  in  bronze,  for- 
merly in  the  Buen  Retiro,  but  since 
1844  in  the  Plaza  del  Oriente,  at  Madrid. 
— Giacomo  Francia,  152.  a  fine  portrait 
of  Evangelists  Scappi,  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  letter  in  the  right  hand. — 
Mantegna,  153.  Portrait  of  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Gonzaga  Duke  of  Mantua.- — 
II  Sodoma,  157.  Christ  seized  by  the  Sol- 
diers.— Ann.  Caracci,  155.  a  Man  with  a 
Monkey  on  his  shoulder. — Baroccio,  159. 
the  Virgin  interceding  with  Christ,  a 
picture    called    the    "Madonna    del 
Popolo."--<4fes.  Allori,  163.   Giuliano 
de'  Medici,  Duke  of  Nemours,  a  copy 
from  Raphael. — Rubens,  171.  Portrait 
of  Helena  Forman,  his  second  wife ; 
in  her  left  hand  is  a  string  of  pearls. 
195.   A  picture  of  Bacchus  surrounded 
by  Nymphs. — Subtermanns,  178.  Por- 
trait   of   Galileo. — Carlo  Dolce,    177. 
Mary    Magdalen.  —  Sassoferrato,    183. 
the  Virgin  of  Sorrows. —  Vandyke,  188. 
Portrait  of  Margaret  of  Lorraine. — 
Rubens,    189.    Portrait    of   Elizabeth 
Brandt,  his  first  wife;  in  her  right 
hand  is  a  book. — Porbus,    197.    Por- 
trait of  the  sculptor   Francavilla. — 
— Carlo  Dolce;    199.  the  portrait   of 
Felicia,  second  wife  of  the  Emperor 
'  Leopold,  dated  1675;  she  is  represented 
as  Galla  Placidia,  placing  the  crucifix 
on  a  pedestal  occupied  by  a  Pagan  idol. 
—Gherardo  dalle  Notti,  181 .  The  Infant 
Saviour  in  the  Manger. — Ann.  Caracci, 
209.  Portrait  of  a  Carthusian  Monk. — 
Albano,  212.  the  Infant  Saviour,  sur- 
rounded by  angels  bearing  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Passion. — 213.  Cigoli,  St. 
Francis. — Filippino   Lippi,    202.    The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  fine  and  very 
characteristic  specimen,  with  a  great 
number  of  figures,  portraits,  costumes, 
and  an  extensive   landscape. —  Carlo 
Dolce,  210.  S.  Clovis  of  Toulouse»  with 
the  Virgin,  and  Santa  Teresa  above. — 
Salaino,  204.  The  Infant  St.  John,  with 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Anna,  in  the  style 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. — Giuliano    Bu- 
giardini,  211.  a  good  Madonna,  in  the 
Btyle  of  F.  Francia. 
In  this  room  are  three  tables  of  Flo- 
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rentine  Mosaic.  The  finest  is  the  octa- 
gonal one  in  the  centre.  It  is  the 
richest  work  of  the  kind  ever  made.  It 
was  began  in  1613,  from  the  design 
of  Ligozzi,  and  occupied  22  workmen 
during  25  years,  being  completed  in 
1638.     It  cost  40,000  sequins. 

Hallof  Niobe  (22).— The  fine  figures  of 
Niobe  and  her  children  were  discovered 
near  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  at  Rome  some 
time  previous  to  1583.  Mr.  Cockerell 
has  shown  that  they  most  probably 
were  originally  arranged  on  the  tym- 
panum of  a  temple.  By  some  they 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  identical 
statues  by  Scopas,  which  Pliny  de- 
scribes. They  were  deposited  in  the 
Villa  Medici,  and  brought  to  Florence 
in  1775.  The  saloon  in  which  they  are 
placed  is  a  fine  apartment,  but  it  is  not 
well  lighted  for  sculpture,  nor  are  the 
statues  well  arranged,  and  the  effect  of 
the  group  is  injured  by  the  figures 
being  thus  scattered.  They  are  not  all 
of  equal  merit;  Niobe  is  the  finest;  the 
daughter  on  her  left,  and  the  dying  son, 
are  the  next  in  merit.  The  dying  son 
should  be  placed  next  to  the  daughter 
who  is  on  the  rt.  of  Niobe,  and  who  is 
looking  at  him.  One  statue  in  this 
room,  the  second  to  the  1.  on  entering, 
has  by  some  been  supposed  not  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  group  of  Niobe's 
children,  but  to  be  a  Psyche  ;  but  this 
is  evidently  an  error,  as  her  attitude  is 
as  marked  as  possible .  Forsyth  says,  — 
"  I  saw  nothing  here  so  grand  as  the 
group  of  Niobe;  if  statues  which  are 
now  disjointed  and  placed  equidistantly 
round  a  room,  may  be  so  called.  Niobe 
herself,  clasped  by  the  arm  of  her 
terrified  child,  is  certainly  a  group;  and 
whether  the  head  be  original  or  not, 
the  contrast  of  passion,  of  beauty,  and 
even  of  dress,  is  admirable.  The  dress 
of  the  other  daughters  appears  too  thin, 
too  meretricious,  for  dying  princesses. 
Some  of  the  sons  exert  too  much  atti- 
tude. Like  gladiators,  they  seem  taught 
to  die  picturesquely,  and  to  this  thea- 
trical exertion  we  may,  perhaps,  impute 
the  want  of  ease  and  of  undulation 
which  the  critics  condemn  in  their 
forms." — Forsyth's  Italy,  p.  42. 

Among  the  pictures  in  this  room 
are — Sneyders,    135.  a  Boar  Hunt.  — 


Rubens,  139.  Henry  IV.  at  the  Battle 
of  Ivry;  140.  Entry  of  Henry  IV. 
into  Paris  after  the  Battle  of  Ivry. — 
Lely,  137.  Portraits  of  Prince  Ru- 
pert, and  136,  of  General  Monk.  141, 
145,  146.  Four  pictures  by  Handhorst 
(Gherardo  delle  Notti.) 

Cabinet  of Mediaeval  Pottery (23). —This 
collection  'had  only  been  commenced  ; 
it  has  been  lately  removed  into  Room 
20  b.  It  consists  of  some  very  fine 
specimens  inherited  by  the  Medicis 
from  the  Dukes  of  Urbino. 

Cabinet  of  Ancient  Bronzes  (24).*  — 
Containing  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Etruscan  art;  amongst  others  (427), 
the  Chimera  discovered  at  Arezzo  in 
1559,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  preser- 
vation; the  tail,  or  serpent,  alone  is 
modern.  The  fragments  of  the  original 
tail  which  were  found  with  the  image 
seem  to  have  been  lost.  The  goat's 
head  is  represented  as  dying ;  the 
lion's  head  showing  fierceness  and 
vigour. 

**  A  mingled  monster  of  no  mortal  kind  ; 
Behind  a  dragon's  fiery  tail  was  spread ; 
A  goat's  rough  body  bore  a  lion's  head  : 
Her  pitchy  nostrils  flaky  flames  expire ; 
Her  gaping  throat  emits  infernal  fire." 
Pope's  Homer:  Iliad, 

The  workmanship  shows  that  it  is 
not  of  a  very  remote  period;  but  the 
entire  similarity  of  the  figure  to  the 
Chimera  as  represented  upon  the  gold 
medals  of  Siphnos,  proves  that  the 
artist  strictly  adhered  to  his  mytholo- 
gical archetype,  although  he  improved 
its  style.  On  the  right  fore-paw  is  an  in- 
scription in  Etruscan  characters.  423. 
A  robed  figure,  in  the  act  of  speaking, 
discovered  in  the  Valle  di  Sanguinetto, 
near  the  lake  of  Thrasimene,  supposed 
to  represent  one  of  the  Lucumons,  or 
elective  rulers  of  the  Etruscan  state.  An 
inscription  upon  the  border  of  the  robe, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  interpreted,  gives 
the  name  of  Metello.  424.  A  statue 
of  a  Young  Man  found  near  Pesaro,  in 
1530.     No  statue  in  the  collection  has 

*  The  collections  of  ancient  and  modern 
bronzes  undergoing  at  this  time  (July,  1860)  a 
new  arrangement,  it  is  probable  many  of  the 
-objects  noticed  in  this  aud  the  following  para- 
graph will  have  changed  places ;  at  present  the 
larger  statues  have  been  temporarily  placed  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  W.  corridor. 
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excited  more  antiquarian  controversy. 
Some  call  it  Mercury,  Apollo,  or  the 
Genius  of  Pesaro.  Others  suppose  it  is 
a  Bacchus;  fragments  of  a  vine-stem,  as 
is  said,  being  found  near  it :  Bembo  en- 
graved upon  the  pedestal — "Ut  potui 
hue  veni,  Del  phis  et  fratre  relicto;" 
"an  inscription/'  says  Addison,  "which 
I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  what  to 
make  of."  This  statue  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Idol.  The  base,  attributed 
erroneously  to  Ghiberti,  represents 
Ariadne,  and  Bacchanalian  figures.  425. 
Minerva,  found  also  at  Arezzo:  very 
beautiful,  and  curious  for  its  costume. 
It  is  damaged  by  fire.  426.  The  Head  of 
a  Horse,  of  the  best  period  of  Greek  art; 
it  stood  formerly  in  the  Riccardi  pa- 
lace on  a  fountain,  the  water  being  made 
to  issue  from  the  nostrils;  it  was  re- 
moved here,  at  Canova's  suggestion. — 
On  two  sides  of  this  room  are  glass 
presses.  In  that  on  the  rt.  on  entering, 
containing  small  bronzes,  are — a  Genius 
distilling  ambrosiafrom  the  lips  of  Bac- 
chus—  a  statue  of  Pluto— one  of  an 
Amazon.  In  the  case  on  the  1.  are  six 
Niellos  by  Maso  di  Finiguerra.  It  was 
from  these  works  that  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing had  its  origin.  Also  by  the  same 
artist,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
Fourteen  cases  ranged  round  the  ca- 
binet contain  various  small  objects.  In 
Case  II.  are  several  statues  of  Venus, 
in  various  attitudes  and  with  various 
attributes.  In  Case  VII.  are  animals 
which  served  as  heads  to  Roman  stan- 
dards; amongst  others,  the  eagle  of  the 
XXIV.  legion. — Case XI.  Ivory  diptych 
of  Basilius,  consul  a.d.  542.  This  is 
a  curious  relic,  for  in  Basilius  the 
last  shadow  of  the  consular  dignity 
expired.  The  waxen  tablets  contain- 
ing the  memoranda  of  the  daily  expen- 
diture of  Philip  le  Bel  of  France, 
about  the  year  1301.  These  tablets 
are  dispersed;  other  portions  are  at 
Geneva  and  at  Dijon.— -Case  XIII.  A 
silver  disk,  representing  Flavius  Arda- 
burius,  consul  a.d.  342. — Case  XIV.  A 
lamp  representing  St.  Peter's  Bark,  an 
early  Christian  relic.  Some  elaborate 
wood  carvings  of  crosses  and  reliquia- 
ries  ;  a  small  ivory  statue  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  several  other  diptychs. 
Cabinet  of  Modern  Bronzes  (25). — The 


Mercury  of  Giovanni  Bologna, — "His 
famous  bronze  statue  of  Mercury  is  con- 
ceived in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  and  is 
deservedly  admired  as  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  modern  art.  The  form 
is  light,  and  the  action  graceful." — 
Westmacott  jun.  —  Bencenuto  Cellini  : 
The  bust  of  Cosimo  I.,  considered  by 
the  artist  himself  as  one  of  his  finest 
works;  and  two  small  models  of  his 
Perseus,  one  in  wax,  the  other  in 
bronze.  A  magnificent  Shield  and 
Helmet,  supposed  to  have  been  made  for 
Francis  I. ;  on  the  helmet  is  a  dragon 
of  very  fine  workmanship. — Ghiberti: 
the  urn  which  contained  the  relics  of 
the  martyrs  Probus,  Hyacinthus,  and 
Nemesius,  formerly  in  the  church  of 
the  Angeli.  The  trial  piece,  executed 
when  he  was  20  years  old,  representing 
the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  which  ob- 
tained for  him  the  order  for  the  gates 
of  the  Baptistery. — Brunelleschi :  his 
trial  piece,  when  competing  for  the 
same  work,  and  which  he  did  not 
obtain. — Donatello:  a  beautiful  statue, 
apparently  allegorical,  of  a  winged 
child ;  it  stands  close  to  the  copy 
of  the  Faun  of  the  Tribune.  David 
as  the  Conqueror  of  Goliath.  This 
fine  statue  is  historical.  It  stood  ori- 
ginally in  the  cortile  of  the  Medici 
palace;  but  when  Cosimo  was  exiled  in 
1433,  it  was  seized  by  the  Signoria,  and 
placed  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. — Andrea 
Verocchio :  another  David.  It  is  rather 
lean.  There  are  also  here  many  copies 
in  bronze  of  celebrated  pieces  of  an- 
cient sculpture. 

The  Ufnzi  gallery  contains  also  very 
fine  collections  of  engravings,  medals, 
cameos,  and  intaglios,  which,  however, 
it  requires  special  permission  to  see  ; 
application  must  be  made  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  gallery,  and  permission 
is  never  refused  when  the  request 
is  backed  by  the  British  or  any  foreign 
diplomatic  agent. 

Original  Drawings  of  the  Old  Masters 
and  Engravings  (26).—  A  suite  of  three 
rooms  have  been  recently  added  to 
the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi,  containing 
these  valuable  collections;  they  are 
situated  over  the  Loggia  of  Orgagna. 
and  are  entered  from  the  extreme  r 
the  W,  corridor,  The  series  of  o 
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drawings  by  the  great  Italian  'masters 
is  very  extensive,  commencing  with 
Giotto  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
numbering  upwards  {of  28,000.  The 
portfolios  containing  those  of  Fra 
Angelico,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
&c.,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
A  selection  of  the  most  remarkable 
are  hung  in  frames  round  the  walls; 
but  as  they  are  changed  from  time  to 
time,  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe them,  the  system  adopted  being, 
that  all  the  best  specimens  shall  be  so 
exhibited  in  succession ;  the  others  may 
be  seen  on  making  a  written  application 
to  the  Director  of  the  Gallery.  In 
the  innermost  room  have  been  placed 
under  glass  some  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  the  drawings  of  the  old 
masters  for  decorative  art;  amongst 
which  are  specimens  by  Pierino  del  Vaya, 
Oiov.  d  Udine,  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  Pon~ 
tormo,  Salviati,  Cellini,  Pellegrino  Te- 
baldiy  Vasari,  S,  Mosca,  Filippino  Lippi, 
&c., — a  most  interesting  series  for  de- 
corators of  interiors,  sculptors  on  wood, 
and  architects.  Photographic  copies 
of  the  principal  drawings  of  the  col- 
lection have  been  made  by  Alinari, 
and  may  be  procured  at  Bardi's  and 
Goodban's  print-shops.  The  series  of 
engravings  is  not  less  rich  in  the  works 
of  the  great  artists. 

Medals. — This  very  valuable  collec- 
tion, which  is  kept  in  the  director's 
apartment  (28),   opening  out  of  the 
corridor  of  Tuscan  mediaeval  sculpture 
(13),  was  in  great  measure  formed  in 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  II.  by  an  Eng- 
lish Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  the 
Rev.  Peter  Fitton,  a  man  of  rare  learn- 
ing, not  only  in  numismatics,  but  in 
other  branches   of    archaeology,   who 
quitted  England  during  the  Protecto- 
rate.    It  has  received  repeated  addi- 
tions in  every  class  since  his  time. 
Both  the  ancient  and  the  modern  coins 
and  medals  are  classed  according  to 
ooun  tries,  and  chronologically  arranged, 
without  reference  either  to  metal  or 
size.     The  Imperial  medals,   extend- 
to    Constantino   Patoologus,    are 
rkably  fine,  and  amount  to  about 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  in- 
ing  portion  to  a  foreigner  are  the 
modern  Italian  coins  and  medals, 


which  are  rarely  found  to  any  extent 
out  of  Italy.  The  largest  proportion 
of  the  medals  of  Vittorio  Pisano  and 
his  school  are  highly  interesting,  not 
merely  as  works  of  art,  but  on  account 
of  the  portraits  which  they  exhibit, 
and  the  events  which  they  comme- 
morate. The  series  of  coins  of  the 
mediaeval  and  modern  Italian  states  is 
the  most  complete  in  existence,  and  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time. 
That  of  the  gold  florin  of  Florence  is 
peculiarly  so ;  it  commences  from  1252, 
and  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  gold 
coinage  in  Western  Europe.  The 
name  of  Fiorino  (Florin)  is  derived  from 
the  Fiore  or  flower  of  the  giglio  or  Iris 
impressed  upon  it. 

Cameos  and  intaglios. — These  are  both 
antique  and  modern,  and  amount  to 
above  4000.  Many  are  equally  remark- 
able for  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
workmanship  and  for  the  fineness  of 
the  material ;  the  larger  specimens  are 
placed  in  the  Cabinet  of  Gems  (10),  the 
smaller  and  more  select  in  the  newly 
formed  cabinet  (20  6),  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  Director  s  private  room 
(29). 


Thb  Pitti  Palace. 

Palazzo  Pitti. — This  splendid  palace, 
until  recently  the  residence  of  the  sove- 
reign, was  commenced  by  Luca  Pitti, 
the  formidable  opponent  of  the  Medici 
family,  and  who,  at  one  period,  en- 
joyed the  greatest  popularity.  This  he 
forfeited  by  his  plots  against  Pietro  de* 
Medici  in  1466.  Most  of  those  who 
participated  with  him  in  the  conspiracy 
fled  or  were  banished. — "Luca,  though 
exempted  from  the  fate  of  the  other 
leaders  of  the  faction,  experienced  a 
punishment  of  a  more  galling  and  dis- 
graceful kind.  From  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  he  had  been  before  held, 
he  fell  into  the  lowest  state  of  degrada- 
tion. The  progress  of  his  magnificent 
palace  was  stopped;  the  populace,  who 
had  formerly  vied  with  each  other  in 
giving  him  assistance,  refused  any 
longer  to  labour  for  him.  Many  opu- 
lent citizens  who  had  contributed  costly 
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articles  and  materials  demanded  them 
back,  alleging  that  they  were  only  lent. 
The  remainder  of  his  days  was  passed  in 
obscurity  and  neglect,  but  the  extensive 
mansion  which  his  pride  had  planned 
still  remains  to  give  celebrity  to  his 
name."—  Roscoe. 

According  to  popular  tradition,  this 
palace  was  intended  by  Pitti'to  sur- 
pass that  of  the  Strozzis,  which  Pitti 
boasted  might  stand  within  his  court- 
yard. Brunelleschi  was  employed  to 
give  the  designs,  about  1435,  and  he 
carried  up  the  building  to  the  windows 
of  the  second  story.    It  remained  some 


time  in  an  unfinished  state,  in  which 
it  was  sold  in  1559,  by  Luca,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  founder,  to  Eleonora, 
wife  of  Cosimo  I.,  who  purchased  the 
neighbouring  ground,  and  laid  out  on 
it  the  Boboli  gardens.  It  was  con- 
tinued afterwards  by  Bartolommeo  Am-, 
manati,  who  added  the  wings  and 
finished  the  splendid  court. 

In  this  court  is  a  somewhat  odd 
assemblage  of  sculpture.  In  the  grotto 
under  the  fountain  is  a  statue  of  Moses, 
made  up  from  an  ancient  torso,  by  Cor- 
radi,  surrounded  by  allegorical  statues 
of  Legislation,  Charity,  Authority.  an<* 
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Zeal.  At  the  Bide  of  the  grotto  are  Her- 
cules and  Antaeus  (the  former  a  copy  of 
the  Farnese  Hercules),  and  Ajax;  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  N.  corridor,  a  basso- 
rilievo  of  the  mule,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  was  to  commemorate  Luca 
Pitti's  gratitude  for  the  good  sendee  it 
performed  in  conveying  materials  for 
his  palace. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  palace 
is  the  collection  of  pictures,  which, 
formed  somewhat  later  than  the  Uffizi 
Qalleria,  has  become  the  finest  of  the 
two.  The  principal  part  of  the  col- 
lections of  Cardinals  Leopoldo  and 
Carlo  de  Medici  were  deposited  also 
here.  Ferdinand  II.  made  many  im- 
portant additions  to  it,  by  purchasing 
the  best  paintings  then  existing  in  the 
Tuscan  churches.  The  number  ex- 
ceeds 500  ;  none  are  bad,  and  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 

The  gallery,  which  is  on  the  first 
floor,  is  open  daily  from  10  to  3,  ex- 
cept on  the  great  Church  festivals  (see 
p.  143).  No  fees  are  expected  by  the 
keepers,  and  the  rooms  are  not  only 
most  comfortably  but  magnificently 
fitted  up  with  chairs  and  ottomans,  and 
well  heated  in  winter  ;  each  room  con- 
tains several  hand  catalogues  of  the  pic- 
tures in  it,  in  Italian  and  French.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  door  in  the  low  north- 
ern wing  on  the  N.  or  l.-hand  side  of 
the  piazza.  No  difficulties  are  raised, 
,if  permission  be  sought  to  copy  the 
paintings.  It  is  obtained  by  a  written 
application  to  the  Director. 

The  gallery  consists  of  a  series  of 
splendid  apartments,  the  ceilings  of 
the  first  five  of  which  were  painted  in 
fresco  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  about 
1640.  Each  of  these  is  denominated 
from  the  planet,  which,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  Michel  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti  (the  nephew  of  the  great  artist 
of  the  same  name),  was  to  denote  one 
of  the  virtues  or  excellences  of  Cosimo 
I.  The  allegories  are  exceedingly  forced, 
but  the  general  effect  is  very  rich. 
The  door  now  giving  access  to  the 
cilery   opens  into   the   Hall   of  the 

'id;  but,  as  the  numbers  on  the  pic- 
»s  commence  from  the  room  where 
lerly  the  visitor  entered  by  the 


great  staircase  of  the  palace,  we  shall 
follow  that  order  in  our  review  of  them. 

Hall  of  Venus  (7),  so  called  by  the  rule 
of  contrary,  the  allegory  being  the  tri- 
umph of  Reason  over  Pleasure.  Miner- 
va rescues  from  Venus  a  youth,  under 
the  figure  of  Cosimo  I.,  and  conducts 
him  to  Hercules. — 1  and  20,  Albert 
Durer,  more  probably  Luca  Cranach, 
Adam  and  Eve. — 2,  Salvator  Rosa,  an 
allegorical  painting,  representing  False- 
hood by  a  man  holding  a  mask.- — 3, 
Tintoretto,  Cupid,  born  of  Venus  and 
Vulcan :  ' '  The  colour  is  more  vivid  and 
clear,  more  like  flesh  than'  Titian's, 
with  all  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  Tin- 
toretto in  his  best  time."  —  T.  P.  — 
4  and  15,  Salvator  Rosa,  Coast  Views  : 
both  of  these  fine  pictures  are  of 
an  unusual  size,  and  in  a  peculiarly 
bright  style. — 9  and  14,  Rubens,  two 
noble  Landscapes. — 11,  Bassano,  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine. — 13,  C. 
Rosselli,  Triumph  of  David. — 16,  Rem- 
brandt, Portrait  of  an  old  Man. — 17,  Ti- 
tian, Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  and,  18, 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  a  rich  dress, 
called  the  "Bella  di  Tiziano."— 19, 
Spagnoletto,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew.— 22,  Beliverti,  Marsyas. — 26, 
Feti,  Parable  of  the  Lost  Piece  of 
Money. — 27,  Cigoli,  St.  Peter  walking 
on  the  Waters. 

Hall  of  Apollo  (6).— The  tutelary  Deity 
of  Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts  receives 
Cosimo,  guided  by  Virtue  and  Glory. 
This  ceiling,  being  left  unfinished  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  was  completed  by 
Ciro  Ferri.  Some  of  the  finest  pictures 
are : — 36,  G.  da  Carpi,  Portrait  of  Arch- 
bishop Bartolini  Salimbeni ;  38,  Palrna 
Vecchio,  the  Supper  at  Emmaus;  40, 
Murillo,  Virgin  and  Child;  41,  Cris- 
toforo  Allori,  the  Hospitality  of  St. 
Julian ;  42,  Perugino,  a  Magdalen ;  43, 
Giacomo  Francia,  a  good  Portrait ; 
46,  Cigoli,  St.  Francis  in  meditation; 
49,  T.  Titi,  Portrait  of  Prince  Leo- 
pold, afterwards  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
as  a  child;  50,  Guercino,  St.  Peter 
resuscitating  Tabitha;  51,  Cigoli,  a 
fine  Deposition ;  52,  Pordenone,  a  Holy 
Family  ;  54,  Titian,  Portrait  of  Pie- 
tro Aretino;  55,  Baroccio,  Portrait  of 
Prince  Frederick  d'Urbino  when  a  child ; 
56,  Guercinoj  St.  Sebastian  ;  57,  Giulio 
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Romano,  a  copy  of  Raphael's  Ma- 
donna della  Lucertola,  now  at  Madrid ; 
58,  And.  del  Sarto,  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross :  the  Magdalene,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  in  agony,  is  beautiful; 
60,  Rembrandt,  Portrait  of  himself; 
59  and  61,  Raphael,  two  Portraits ; 
one  of  Maddalena  Strozzi  Doni;  the 
other  of  her  husband,  Angelo,  Ra- 
phael's friend,  and  painted  when  Ra- 
phael was  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  These  paintings  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  Doni  family  till 
1758,  and  afterwards  passed  by  in- 
heritance to  the  Marquis,  de  Ville- 
neuve,  at  Avignon,  who,  in  1826,  sent 
them  to  Florence  for  sale.  Tliey  were 
purchased  by  the  Grand  Duke  for  the 
sum  of  5000scudi;  and  are  justly  reck- 
oned amongst  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  gallery.  They  have  been  very 
carefully  and  honestly  treated,  and 
have  suffered  less  from  cleaning  than 
almost  any  of  the  other  of  the  paint- 
ings by  Raphael.  The  portrait  of 
Angelo  Doni  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled 
for  the  expression  and  intelligence 
of  the  countenance.  —  62,  Murillo, 
Virgin  and  Child. — .63,  Raphael,  Leo 
X.,  with  two  Cardinals  ;  one  his 
nephew,  Qiulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
Clement  VII.;  the  other,  de'  Rossi. 
This  picture,  one  of  Raphael's  finest 
works,  has  been  admirably  engraved 
by  the  late  Professor  Jesi. — 64,  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  a  Pieta  ;  65,  Tintoretto,  a 
fine  male  Portrait;  66,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
his  own  Portrait;  67,  Titian,  a  Mag- 
dalen. 

Hall  of  Mars  (5) . — The  paintings  on 
the  ceiling  are  allusive  to  the  successes 
of  Cosimo  in  war.  Mars  appears  as  the 
Destroyer:  a  confused  Battle  by  Sea 
and  Land;  Victory  followed  by  Peace 
and  Abundance.  In  this  room  are — 
76,  Vanderwerf,  Portrait  of  our  Great 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  90,  Cigoli,  an 
Ecce  Homo,  one  of  his  finest  works; 
79,  Raphael,  the  celebrated  Madonna 
della  Segoiola.  The  sweetest  of 
all  his  Madonnas,  if  not  the  grandest. 
Nature,  unsophisticated  nature,  reigns 
triumphant  through  this  work,  highly- 
sought  for,  highly  felt,  and  most  agree- 
ably rendered.  80,  Titian,  Portrait  of 
Vesalius,   the   celebrated   anatomist ; 


81,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  one  of  his  finest 
Holy  Families ;  82,  Vandyke,  the  Por- 
trait of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio ;  83, 
Titian,  Portrait  of  A  Wise  Cornaro ; 
84,  Palma  Vecchio,  a  Holy  Family— St. 
Peter;  86,  Rubens,  "  Les  Suites  de  la 
Guerre  ;"  87  and  88,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
subjects  from  the  history  of  Joseph 
and  bis  Brethren;  89,  Paris  Bordone, 
the  Flight  into  Egypt;  92,  Titian,  a 
Portrait 'of  a  Man,  name  unknown; 
94,  Raphael,  a  Holy  Family,  called 
the  Madonna  dell'  Impannata,  in- 
jured bv  cleaning  and  retouching.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  introduction 
of  a  window,  closed  by  linen  instead  of 
glass;  85,  Rubens,  his  own  Portrait, 
with  that  of  his  Brother,  and  the  two 
Philosophers,  Lipsius  and  Grotius ; 
very  fine  ;  96,  Cristoforo  Allori,  Ju- 
dith with  the  Head  of  Holofernes,  a 
masterpiece  of  colouring  ;  97,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  the  Annunciation  ;  Guercino, 
St.  Sebastian;  100,  Outdo,  Rebecca  at 
the  Well ;  102,  B.  Luini,  a  Magdalene; 
104,  Luca  Giordano,  the  Conception. 
There  is  a  beautiful  table  of  Barga 
jasper  in  this  room. 

Hall  of  Jupiter  (4). — Hercules  and 
Fortune,  leading  Cosimo  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Jupiter.  Here  are: — 111, 
Salvator  Rosa,  the  Catiline  Conspiracy  ; 
112,  Borgognone,  fine  Battle-piece;  113, 
Michael  Angelo,  the  Three  Fates  ; 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  118,  his  own  and  his 
Wife's  Portraits;  123,  the  Virgin  in 
Glory,  with  five  saints  below ;  124, 
the  Annunciation  ;  122,  Garofalo,  the 
Sibyl  announcing  the  Advent  of  Christ 
to  Augustus;  125,  Fra'  Bartolommeo 
di  St.  Marco.  The  figure  of  St.  Mark 
is  a  very  extraordinary  production,  ex- 
hibiting a  greatness  and  grandeur  of 
style  with  much  simplicity.  129,  Maz- 
zolmo  da  Ferrara,  the  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery;  131,  Tintoretto,  a  fine  Portrait 
of  Vincenzo  Zeno  ;  133,  Salvator  Rosa, 
one  of  his  finest  Battle-pieces;  1 34,  Paul 
Veronese,  the  Marys  at  our  Saviour's 
Tomb  ;  140,  L.  da  v  inci,  a  Portrait  of 
a  Lady,  name  unknown,  holding  a  book, 
most  beautifully  executed.  This  paint- 
ing, known  as  the  Monaco  di  Leonardo, 
was  long  in  possession  of  the  Nicolini 
family,  from  whom  it  was  purchase-" 
for  the  Gallery  by  Leopold  II.    J 
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Rubens,  Nymphs  assailed  by  Satyrs — 
a  large  and  disagreeably  treated  sub- 
ject. 

Hall  of  Saturn  (3),  to  whom  Cosimo, 
now  in  mature  age,  is  conducted  by  Mars 
and  Prudence,  to  receive  the  crown  of- 
fered by  Glory  and  Eternity.  149,  Pon- 
tormo,  Portrait  of  Ippolito  de'  Medici; 

150,  Vandyke,  2  Portraits  of  our  Chas. 
I.   and  Henrietta  Maria   his  Queen; 

151,  Raphael,  Pope  Julius  II.  A 
portrait  so  different  in  the  character 
of  its  execution  from  that  of  Leo  X., 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  one  can  con- 
ceive the  same  man  could  paint  both. 
Equally  strong  in  character,  as  to  po- 
sition and  aspect,  fuller  in  line,  richer 
in  colour,  more  free  in  execution,  and, 
in  short,  more  like  to  nature.  The 
Julius  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery  differs 
from  this,  and  corresponds  more  with 
the  others.  It  has  not  the  air  of  a 
copy;  its  beard  is  rendered,  like  that 
in  our  National  Gallery,  in  straight 
lines.  1 52,  Schiavone,  the  Death  of  Abel ; 
156,  Guercino,  the  Virgin  and  Child; 
158,  Raphael,  Cardinal  Bibbiena:  cha- 
racter is  strongly  marked.  There  is  a 
duplicate  of  this  portrait  at  Madrid; 
and  some  parts  of  the  present  picture 
are  supposed  to  have  been  done  by 
Raphael's  scholars.  159,  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo,  the  Resurrection  with  the  four 
Evangelists;  163,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the 
Annunciation;  164,  Peruoino,  the  De- 
scent  from  the  Cross,  one  of  his  finest 
compositions;  165,  Raphael,  the  Ma- 
donna pel  Baldacghino;  the  Virgin 
and  Child  enthroned,  with  the  four 
Fathers  of  the  Church  ;  166,  Annibale 
Caracci,  the  head  of  an  old  man,  not 
quite  finished ;  167,  Giulio  Romano, 
Apollo  and  the  Muses;  171,  Raphael, 
Portrait  of  Tommaso  Fedra  Inghirami. 
He  is  painted  as  secretary  to  the  con- 
clave in  which  Pope  Leo  X.  was  elected. 
172,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Disputa- 
tion on  the  Trinity.  174,  Raphael, 
the  Vision  of  Ezekiel.  "  A  sublime 
and  beautiful  little  picture."  Small- 
ness  of  dimensions  is  not  accompanied 
by  smallness  of  treatment.  Minute 
imitation  is  not  found  in  this  picture, 
diminutive  as  it  \&."—Eastlaker    176, 

^omenichino,  St.  Mary  Magdalene;  179, 
ibastiano  del  Piombo,  Sta.  Agata. 


Hall  of  the  Iliad  (2).— The  ceiling 
painted  by  Sabatelli,  about  20  years  ago : 
in  the  lunettes  the  artist  has  united  his 
allegories  to  the  Homeric  poem.  184, 
And.  del  Sarto,  Portrait  of  himself;  of 
which  there  is  a  duplicate  in  the  Umzi, 
not  so  rich  as  this.  185,  Giorgione,  a 
Concert  of  three  figures;  188,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Portrait  of  himself ;  191  and  225, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  two  pictures  of 
the  Assumption,  placed  opposite  to 
each  other.  In  the  first  of  these  fine 
paintings  he  has  introduced  his  own 
portrait,  as  well  as  that  of  the  donor, 
m  the  foreground.  In  the  second  is 
also  the  portrait  of  the  donor,  also  a 
bishop.  In  both  the  grouping  is  the 
same.  According  to  a  tradition,  after  he 
had  begun  the  first,  the  panel  craoked; 
and  he  was  so  much  disheartened  by 
this  untoward  event,  that  he  abandoned 
the  work,  leaving  it  unfinished,  and 
began  and  completed  the  second.  There 
are  many  objections  against  this  story; 
one  peremptory,  viz.  that  the  picture  is 
not  unfinished.  192,  Scipione  Qaetano, 
Portrait  of  Mary  de'  Medici,  Queen  of 
France ;  200,  Titian,  a  fine  full-length 
portrait  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain;  201, 
Portrait  of  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Me- 
dici, as  commanding  officer  of  the 
Pope's  Hungarian  legion;  206,  Angiolo 
Bronzino,  Portrait  of  Francis  I.  de' 
Medici;  207,  X.  da  Vinci,  Portrait  of 
a  Jeweller;  208,  Fra  Bartolohmeo, 
the  Virgin  Enthroned;  212,  Bron* 
zino,  Portrait  of  Cosimo  I.;  217,  Carlo 
Dolce,  St.  John  the  Evangelist;  218, 
Salvator  Rosa,  a  Warrior;  219,  Peru- 
gino,  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  ador- 
ing our  Saviour;  227,  Carlo  Dolce, 
Sta.  Martha  ;  230,  Parmigianino,  "  The 
Madonna  del  Cofio  lungo  is  the  very 
excess  of  style  in  grace  of  composition 
even  to  affectation,  yet  it  has  charmB." 
— T.  P.  231,  Lanfranco,  an  Assump- 
tion; 233,  Pontormo,  St.  Anthony.  234, 
Guercino,  Susanna  and  the  Elders;  235, 
Rubens,  a  Holy  Family. 

The  Stufa  (9),  an  elegant  cabinet;  the 
walls  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
with  allegories  allusive  to  the  four  ages 
of  man,  and  the  four  ages  of  the  world. 
The  vaulting  is  by  Rossellino — Virtues 
and  Fame.  In  this  chamber  are  two 
bronze  statues  of  Cain  and  Abel,  by 
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Dupre*,  a  bust  of  the  last  Grand 
Duchess,  and  a  column  of  the  rare 
variety  of  black  Egyptian  porphyry. 

Hall  of  the  Education  of  Jupiter  (8), 
painted  by  Catani. — The  pictures  here 
are  not  in  general  first  rate,  and  seve- 
ral are  by  unknown  artists ;  amongst 
those  called  anonymous  in  the  catalogue 
is,  however,  an  excellent  picture,  245, 
which  some  attribute  to  Raphael.  It 
is  the  portrait  of  a  lady  with  a  veil 
on  the  back  of  her  head,  somewhat  in 
the  Genoese  fashion.  There  is  a  repe- 
tition of  it  at  Naples,  with  the  attri- 
butes of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  same 
original  seems  to  have  sat  for  several  of 
his  Madonnas.  253,  Velasquez,  Eques- 
trian portrait  of  Philip  II. ;  256,  Fra 
Bartoiommeo,  a  Holy  Family;  270,  Carlo 
Dolce,  St.  Andrew  kneeling  before  the 
cross  upon  which  he  \b  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom ;  considered  as  one  of  the  chefs- 
(Tauvre  of  this  master.  277  and  279, 
Bronzino,  two  small  portraits;  one  of 
Lucretia,  the  other  of  Garsda  de'  Me- 
dici, as  children.  The  lovely  picture 
by  Raphael  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
known  as  the  Madonna  del  Gran  Duca, 
the  property  of  the  late  Sovereign,  has 
been  recently  removed  here  from  the 
private  apartments  of  the  Grand  Duke 
in  the  Pitti  Palace. 

Sail  of  Ulysses  (11),  painted  by  Mar- 
tellmi.  Ulysses  returning  to  his  home 
in  Ithaca;  allusive  to  the  restoration 
of  the  late  Grand  Duke  Ferd.  III.  to  his 
dominions. — 295,  Carlo  Dolce,  or  his 
school,  St.  Lucia:  pleasing,  though  not 
first-rate.— 297,  P.  Bordone,  Pope  Paul 
III.— Salvator  Rosa,  306,  312,  two  good 
Landscapes. — 307,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  a 
Holy  Family.— 326,  Temptation  of  St. 
Antony. — 313,  Tintoretto,  Madonna  and 
Child.— 311,  Titian  (?),  Portrait  of 
Charles  V.  —  324,  Rubens,  Portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  There  are 
several  small  pictures  of  doubtful 
origin  in  this  room. — 307,  And.  del 
Sarto,  the  Madonna  and  Saints. — 318, 
Lanfranco,  the  Ecstasy  of  St.  Margaret 
of  Cortona  upon  the  Apparition  of 
the  Saviour.— 320,  Ag.  Caracci,  a  good 
Landscape  with  Figures. — 321,  Carlo 
Dolce,  an  Ecce  Homo. 

Hall  of  Prometheus  (12),  painted  by  Co- 
lignon.    Amongst  the  pictures  here  are 


some   by  Florentine  masters,  Filippo 
Lippi,  Lorenzo  diCredi,  &c. ,  which  are  in- 
teresting.— 337,  Sc.  Oaeiano,  Ferdinand 
I.  de' Medici;  338,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  Nativity  in 
the  background  ;  341,  Pinturicchio,  the 
Epiphany;  353,  Sandro Botticelli,  a  Por- 
trait of  '*  La  bella  Simonetta,"  the  mis- 
tress of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  and  whose 
untimely  death  is  lamented   in   the 
verses   of   Pulci   and    Politian;   347, 
F.  Lippi,  a  Holy  Family ;  363,   Garo- 
falo,  a  Holy  Family;  373,   Fra  Ange* 
lico  da  Fiesole,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  be- 
tween Saints  of  the  Order  of  St.  Do- 
minick;  377,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  an  Ecce 
Homo,  in  fresco;  379,  Pontormo,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  384,  S.  Polla- 
juolo,  St.  Sebastian;  388,  F.  Lippi,  the 
Death  of  Lucretia.     In  the  centre  of 
this  room  is  a  fine  table  of  Floren- 
tine mosaic,   executed  of   late  years 
at  the  Grand  Ducal  manufactory ;  it 
was  to  have  figured  at  our  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851,  but  was  kept  back 
for  some  unexplained  reason:  it  is  in- 
ferior to  the  works  of  a  more  ancient 
date  from  the  same  school,  although 
it  is  said  to  have  cost  as  much  as 
40,000/.  sterling,  and  14  years'  labour. 
The  tasteless  bronze  pedestal  on  which 
it  stands  was  modelled  by  Dupre'.  The 
room  called  the  Gallery  of  Pocetti  (13), 
and  painted  by  him  with  various  alle- 
gories, opens  out  of  the  Hall  of  Prome- 
theus.— 487,  Dosso  Dossi,  Flight  into 
Egypt. — 489,  Riminaldi,  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Cecilia  :  a  good  specimen  of  a 
somewhat  rare  master.— 490,  Guercmo% 
St.  Sebastian.— 492,  A.  Allori,  Portrait 
of  Card.  Ferd.  de  Medici.— Titian,  Por- 
trait of  Tomaso  Mosti.    In  the  centre 
of  this  room  is  a  fine  table  of  mala- 
chite,  mounted  on  a  handsome  gilt 
bronze  pedestal ;  and  a  colossal  bust  of 
Napoleon  by  Canova,  bequeathed  by 
the  father  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  the  Grand  Duke.    The 
numerous    miniatures    on    the    walls 
were  collected  by  Cardinal  Leopoldo 
de'  Medici.     A  corridor  leads  from  the 
Hall  of  Prometheus  to  the  following 
apartments  :  on  each  side  are  presses 
filled  with  objects  of  vertu,  miniatures, 
ivories,   &c.,    and    on  the  walls    ar 
some   good  specimens    of  Florenf 
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UKVS.UO  work,  representing  ancient  edi- 
fice**, &c. 

//.i.V  of  J  us  tic*  (14),  by  F«tf.— 392, 
Oirio  l\>kv%  *  Hoval  Saint,  called  both 
St.  LouU  King  of  France,  and  St.  Cas- 
aiuur  IVtuo*  of  Poland. — 393,  Vasari, 
St.  Jwome'a  Temptation. — 408,  Oliver 
lYouweU>  by  £*r  P,  Lely,  one  of  the 
tVw  autheutio  portraits  of  the  Protector; 
\%  wa*  itainteu  expressly  as  a  present 
to  the  Uvand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  sent 
to  Uiu*  by  the  great  Protector;  it  is  one 
of  (he  most  authentic  likenesses  that  now 
exUta  of  that  truly  great  and  extraordi- 
nary man. — Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni, 
a  Virgin  and  Child.— 397,  Carlo  Dolce, 
St.  John. — 401,  Subtermans,  a  good  por- 
trait of  PanduLfo  Ricasoli. — 405,  Boni- 
fatio  Bembo,  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Dootors. — 409,  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
an  Old  Man's  Head:  powerful. — 411 
and  412,  Both  and  Swanefeld,  Land- 
scapes. 

Hall  of  Flora  or  of  Canova's  Venus 
(15),  painted  by  Marini  and  Landi. — 
Here  are  some  pleasing  landscapes. — 
416,  436,  and  441,  by  Qaspar  Poussin. 
— 423,  Titian,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds.--429,  Carlo  Dolce,  Vision 
of  St.  John  at  Patmos. — 437,  Vandyke, 
the  Flight  into  Egypt.  Canova's  Venus 
occupies  the  centre  of  this  room.  She 
stands  upon  a  pivot,  and  can  thus  be 
turned  round  by  the  custode.  Her 
head,  owing  to  the  hair  being  curled 
and  arranged,  seems  to  be  too  large 
for  her  body.  When  the  Venus  de' 
Medici  was  carried  off  to  Paris,  this 
statue  took  her  place  in  the  Tribune. 

Hall  "  dei  Putti"  (16),  painted  by 
Marini  and  Rabujati. — Amongst  some 
landscapes  by  Brill,  Ruysdael,  sea-views 
by  Backhuysen,  fruit  and  flowers  by  Van 
Huysum  and  Rachel  Ruysch,  is  a  fine 
and  large  landscape,  called  the  Selva, 
or  Forest  of  Philosophers,  477,  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  representing  the  story  of 
Diogenes  throwing  away  his  cup  on 
seeing  a  boy  drink  out  of  his  hand; 
and  another,  No.  452,  of  Peace  setting 
fire  to  a  pile  of  armour,  in  an  extensive 
landscape. 

The  other  apartments  —  the  music- 
room,  the  pavilion,  and  the  gallery  of 
Hercules,  are  all  painted  by  modern 
artists,  and  are  elegant,  but  not  above 


the  ordinary  class  of  the  habitations  of 
royalty. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  are  several  rooms  containing 
some  good  modern  works  of  art,  his- 
torical pictures,  &c,  and  the  Grand- 
ducal  collection  of  plate,  in  which  are 
some  fine  specimens  by  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini, Admittance  is  easily  obtained  on 
application  to  the  porter  at  the  entrance 
gate  of  the  palace,  who  will,  of  course, 
expect  a  small  gratuity. 

The  Library  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
the  private  property  of  the  deposed 
Sovereign,  contains  upwards  of  60,000 
volumes.  It  was  begun  by  Ferdinand 
III.,  after  the  Grand-ducal  Library 
had  been  incorporated  with  the  Maglia- 
becchian  and  Laurentian  Collections  by 
Pietro  Leopoldo;  and  continual  addi- 
tions were  made  to  it  during  the  reigns 
of  the  two  last  Grand  Dukes.  As  a 
useful  modern  library,  it  is  the  best 
in  Italy.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
works  on  natural  history.  The  col- 
lection of  MSS.  is  extensive  and  valu- 
able, the  late  and  present  sovereign 
having  expended  large  sums  in  adding 
to  it.  The  greater  portion  of  the  MSS. 
of  Galileo  are  preserved  here,  with 
those  of  the  Targioni  and  Rinnuccini 
collections,  &c.  Admission  to  the 
library  was  most  liberally  accorded  by 
the  late  Grand  Duke  to  literary  or 
scientific  persons  resident  in  or  visiting 
Florence,  a  facility  still  continued. 

The  Boboli  Gardens  join  the  palace, 
They  were  planned  in  1550  by  //  2W- 
bolo,  under  Cosimo  I.,  and  carried  on  by 
Buontalenti.  The  ground  rises  behind 
the  palace;  and  from  the  upper  portion 
fine  views  of  Florence,  with  its  domes 
and  towers,  are  gained.  Amongst  the 
latter,  next  to  Giotto's  Campanile,  the 
cupola  of  the  Duomo,  and  the  tower 
of  the  Pal.  Vecchio,  the  campanile  of 
the  Badia  is  conspicuous.  The  long 
embowered  walks,  like  lengthened  ar- 
bours, the  living  walls  of  verdure, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  this  climate; 
whilst  the  terraces  and  statues  and 
vases  add  equally  to  its  splendour. 
Many  of  the  statues  are  restored  an- 
tiques, and  many  are  by  good  artists. 
Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  are  four 
unfinished  statues  by  Michel  Angelo, 
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said  to  have  been  intended  for  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Julius  II.  They  are  placed  at 
the  angles  of  the  grotto  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  to  the  gardens  from 
the  Piazzi  dei  Pitti.  This  grotto,  con- 
structed by  Buontalenti,  was  used  as 
an  icehouse,  and  as  such  is  described 
in  Recti's  clever  and  whimsical  lines : — 

"  E  vol  Satiri  laaciate 
Tante  frottole  e  tanti  riboboli, 
K  del  gtiiaccio  mi  portate 
Dalla  grotta  del  giardino  di  Boboli : 
Con  alti  picchi 
Di  maizapicchi 
Dirompetelo 
Sgretolatelo 
Infragnetelo 
Stritolatelo 
Finchetutto  si  possa  reaolvere 
In  minuta  fredaiasima  polvere." 

The  group  of  Paris  carrying  off  Helen 
placed  here  is  by  V.  de*  Rossi;  Venus, 
by  Qiov.  Bologna;  and  Apollo  and 
Ceres,  by  Bandinelli.  The  statue  of 
Abundance,  higher  up  in  the  garden,  was 
begun  by  Oiov.  Bologna,  and  finished 
by  Tacca.  The  statues  of  rivers  at  the 
fountain  in  the  small  island  are  by 
Giov.  Bologna.  The  vegetation,  laurels, 
cypresses,  &c.,  are  magnificent.  The 
gardens  are  only  open  to  the  public  on 
Sundays  and  Thursdays. 

The  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale,  open 
to  the  public  on  the  same  days  as  the 
Uffizzi  and  Pitti  Galleries  (see  p.  143), 
which,  with  the  Specola,  or  Observa- 
tory, joins  the  Pitti  Palace,  resulted, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  the  pursuits 
of  the  Grand  Ducal  Medicis,  several  of 
whom  encouraged  experimental  science. 
The  collections  were  greatly  enlarged 
by  Pietro  Leopoldo,  and  much  was 
added  from  the  collections  of  Targioni, 
a  naturalist  of  very  great  and  universal 
talent ;  the  Museum  contains  many 
objects  of  importance  and  value  to  the 
scientific  traveller. 

The  mineralogical  series  is  rich  in 
beautiful  iron-ores  and  other  minerals 
from  Elba.  The  ornithological  col- 
lection is  well  arranged :  that  of  fossil 
bones,  discovered  in  the  Val  d'Arno  di 
Sopra,  in  a  large  hall  on  the  ground 
floor,  is  particularly  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  naturalist;  containing 
remains  of  the  mastodon,  elephant,  rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus,  tiger,  hyaena, 
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gigantic  deer,  &c.     The  botanical  de- 
partment is  very  extensive,   particu- 
larly the  herbarium,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  bequeathed  some  years 
ago  to  the  Grand  Duke,  with  a  valu- 
able   library,  by  Mr.  Barker  Webb, 
an   Englishman,   well    known   in  the 
scientific  world  as  the  author  of  a  vo- 
luminous work  on  the  Canary  Islands. 
Lectures  on  zoology   and  botany  are 
'given  by  professors  attached  to  the 
museum.      The   models    in  wax   are 
interesting.      The  more   ancient,   by 
Zummo,  a  Sicilian,  who  executed  them 
for  Cosimo  III.,  principally  represent 
corpses  in  various  stages  of  decomposi- 
tion.   The  greater  number  are,  more 
strictly  speaking,  anatomical,  and  dis- 
play every  portion  of  the  human  body 
with  wonderful  accuracy.     They  em- 
brace  also    many    representations   of 
comparative  anatomy,  a  branch  much 
increased   of  late    years.      The    wax 
models   of  vegetable   anatomy,   illus- 
trative of  the  structure  of  plants,  have 
been  principally  prepared  under  the 
direction    of    the    celebrated   Amici. 
The  magnified  representations  of  the 
microscopic  parasites  which    produce 
or  accompany  the  disease  of  the  vines 
are  very  interesting.     Attached  to  the 
Museum    is    the    Tribune,    or    Temple, 
erected   by   the  last  Grand  Duke  to 
Galileo,  and  inaugurated  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  meeting  of  the  Italian 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  Florence  in  1840.     In  the 
centre  is  a  statue  of  the  Tuscan  phi- 
losopher,  by   Costoli,   surrounded    by 
niches  in  which  are  placed  busts  of 
his  principal  pupils,  and  with  presses 
containing  the  instruments  with  which 
he  made  his  discoveries,  including  the 
telescope  with  which  he  discovered  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter :   also  those  em- 
ployed in  the  experiments  of  the  cele- 
brated Accademia  del  Cimento.    Many 
of  them  were  previously  deposited  in 
the  Museum,  others  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Grand  Duke.      Under 
a  glass  cover  is  preserved  one  of  the 
fingers  of   Galileo,   sacrilegiously  ab- 
stracted by  Gori  when  his  remains  were 
removed  from  their  first  resting-place 
to  the  tomb  erected  by  Viviani's  heirs 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  (see  p, 
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103)5  others  were  purloined  at  the  B&me 
time;  one  by  the  canon  Vincenzo  Cap- 
poni,  and  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
family,  another  by  Cocohi,  which  is 
now  in  the  Laurentian  Library.  The 
walls  are  beautifully  inlaid  with  mar- 
ble and  jasper:  the  ceiling  is  richly 
painted  in  compartments,  representing 
the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  Galileo : 
all  the  talent  of  Tuscany  has  been 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  tribune  worthy  of  the  object  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

This  tribune  is  said  to  have  cost  up- 
wards of  36,000/.,  without  including 
the  price  of  the  manuscripts  of  Galileo 
and  his  pupils,  which  the  Grand  Duke 
had  collected  irrespective  of  cost,  and 
which  are  preserved  in  his  library  in 
the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Attached  to  the 
Museum  is  a  Botanical  Garden,  which 
opens  into  the  Boboli  gardens — rich  in 
rare  and  exotic  plants.  The  Observa- 
tory, situated  dn  a  tower  which  rises 
on  the  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale,  is  a 
very  second-rate  establishment  of  the 
kind,  greatly  behind  most  others  in 
Italy,  and  quite  unwQrthy  of  the  coun- 
try of  Galileo. 


ACCADEMIA  DEIgiE'BBLLE  ArTC. 

Close  to  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco. 
The  Academy,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  a  society  of  artists  established  at 
Florence,  in  1350,  under  the  title  of 
the  Compagnia  di  San  Luca,  and  which 
received  the  title  of  Academy  from 
Cosimo  I.,  was  located  in  the  sup- 
pressed Hospital  of  St.  Matthew,  in 
1784,  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold. 
The  building  itself  offers  nothing  re- 
markable in  its  architecture:  in  the 
walls  of  the  first  court  or  cloister  are 
inserted  several  busts,  medallions,  and 
bas-reliefs  by  Luea  della  Robbia ;  some 
interesting  specimens  of  sculpture  — 
amongst  others,  Giov.  di  Bologna's 
model  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  now 
in  the  Loggia  of  Orgagna;  an  unfinished 

tetue  of  St,  Matthew,,  by  Michel  Angelo, 

i.  &c. 

There  Is  an  extremely  interesting 

ries  of  pictures  in  the  gallery  by 


early  Tuscan  painters,  arranged  chro- 
nologically, from  Cimabue  and  Giotto 
down  to  Fra  Bartolommeo;  showing 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  art.  They 
were  taken  from  convents  and  churches 
suppressed  during  the  French  rule,  or 
from  others  still  open,  to  which  they 
have  not  been  restored,  and  form  as  a 
whole  the  most  useful  collection  of 
the  kind  in  existence.  Amongst  the 
paintings  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  following: — 

1,  A  painting  of  the  13th  century, 
in  the  Italo-Byzantine  style,  represent- 
ing a  penitent  Magdalen. — 2,  Cima- 
bue, the  Virgin,  holding  the  Infant 
in  her  arms,  and  surrounded  by  several 
angels :  from  the  church  of  Sta.  Trin- 
ity, at  Florence. — 3,  Buffalmacco,  a  very 
curious  picture,  bearing  the  date  of 
1316,  relative  to  Sta.  Umilita  of  Faen- 
za.— -4  to  13,  Giotto,  ten  small  subjects 
from  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  from  the 
sacristy  of  Santa  Croce. — 14,  Giottino, 
a  picture  in  three  compartments,  the 
centre  one  representing  the  Vision  of 
St.  Bernard  and  four  Saints,  and  on 
the  Predella  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Bernard. — 1 5,  Giotto,  a  large  Madonna 
from  the  Convent  of  Ognissanti,  Flo- 
rence.— 16,  Giovanni  da  Milano,  a  Pieta 
of  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent.  (1365). 
— 17,  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  dated  1342. — 
18  to  29,  Giotto,  histories  in  the  Life  of 
Christ,  represented  in  twelve  small  pic- 
tures, from  the  Sacristy  of  Santa  Croce. 
— 30,  Don  Lorenzo  Monaco  (1410),  a 
very  curious  picture  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  Saints;  the  faces  of  the 
angel  and  St.  Catherine  are  beauti- 
ful. This  picture  was  formerly  in  the 
Badia  of  Florence.— 31,  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
a  Deposition,  with  the  Resurrection 
above. — 32,  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  :  in  the  fore- 
ground the  Adoration,  above  and  in  the 
distance  the  cavalcade  of  the  kings. 
Most  of  the  personages  represented  are 
evidently  portraits.  Some  of  the  ani- 
mals are  represented  with  great  ac- 
curacy. This  interesting  picture  bears 
the  date  of  1423,  and  was  formerly  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Trinita  at  Florence. 
— 33,  Agnolo  Gaddi,  the  Virgin  and 
Saints.— 34,    Fro*  Angelico  da  Fiesole, 
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the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  possesses 
most  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  colour- 
ing.— 35,  Don  Lorenzo  Monaco  (1401), 
a  picture  in  seven  parts,  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  surrounded  by 
Angels — 36,  Masaocio,  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  not  equal  to  the  frescoes  at  the 
Carmine. — 37,  38,  39,  A.  del  Caetagno, 
Mary  Magdalen  ;  S.  Jerome ;  S.  John 
the  Baptist;  all  remarkable  for  their 
ghastliness. — 40,  41,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi, 
a  Virgin  and  Child,  with  4  Saints;  and 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  a  remark- 
able composition,  perhaps  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  the  master.  The  painter's 
portrait  is  in  the  right  hand  corner, 
with  the  inscription,  "  is  perfecit  opus/' 
— 45,  Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  the  Baptism 
of  our  Lord.  Vasari  says  that  the  angel 
on  the  right,  in  a  blue  tunic,  was 
painted  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  when 
he  was  yet  a  youth;  and  that  Ver- 
rocchio, on  seeing  his  early  excellence, 
gave  up  his  art  in  despair  of  equalling 
his  pupil. — 50,  Dom.  Qhirlandaio,  the 
Nativity.  —  51,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  the 
Birth  of  our  Lord ;  one  of  his  best  works. 
— 53,  Pietro  Perugino,  Our  Lord  hi  the 
Garden  of  Olives ;  and  55,  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin;  the  figures  below 
are  those  of  S.  Giovanni  Gualberto,  S. 
Benedict,  S.  Bernardo  degli  Uberti,  and 
St.  Michael.  This  picture,  one  of  Peru- 
gino's  finest  works,  and  mentioned  by 
Vasari,  was  painted  in  1 500,  as  stated  in 
the  inscription,  and  was  brought  here 
from  the  monastery  of  Vallombrosa. — 
56,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  Saints 
Jerome  and  Claire  below. — 57,  a  De- 
scent from  the  Cross;  the  upper  por- 
tion by  Filippino  Lippi,  and  the  lower 
by  Ferugino. — 58,  a  dead  Christ  on  the 
knees  of  the  Virgin,  a  beautiful  picture. 
— 59,  And.  del  Sarto,  St.  Michael,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  St.  Giovanni  Gual- 
berto, and  St.  Bernard. — 61,  a  Pieta 
in  fresco,  from  the  Convent  of  the 
Annunziata  at  Florence  ;  and  62,  two 
Angels. — Fra  Bartolommeo,  63,  64,  two 
frescoes  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Child ;  and  65,  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  Sfc.  Catherine  and  other  saints. — 
66,  the  Virgin  appearing  to  St.  Bernard. 
This  was  the  first  work  executed  by  this 
artist  after  he  took  the  cowl.  78  to  82, 
nine  Heads  of  Saints  in  fresco,  and  a 


tenth  in  oil. — 73,  Marwtto  Atberiinelli, 
the  Annunciation ;  a  fine  picture. — 74, 
Flautaia  Nelti,  a  Nun,  a  dead  Christ, 
with  the  Marys  and  Saints.  —  92, 
Angiolo  Bronzmo,  the  taking  down 
from  the  Cross;  grand,  but  unfor- 
tunately injured  by  the  cleaner  :  two 
fine  portraits— one,  88,  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici ;  the  other,  94,  of  S.  Bonaven- 
tura.  —  Cigoli,  113,  Saint  Francis  in 
prayer;  and  115,  Saint  Francis  re- 
ceiving the  Stigmata,  a  very  fine 
painting:  the  expression  of  fatigue  and 
utter  weakness  in  the  countenance  of 
the  Saint  is  admirably  true  to  nature. 
According  to  the  story,  Cigoli  felt 
himself  unable  to  realize  the  idea  of 
the  Saint,  when  a  pilgrim,  wayworn 
nad  drooping,  craved  an  alms;  he  re- 
quested him  to  serve  as  a  model.  The 
pilgrim  consented,  but  dropped  down 
from  debility:  and,  at  that  moment, 
the  painter  made  the  sketch  which  he 
worked  up  into  this  composition.  The 
contrast  between  the  angel  above  and 
the  fainting  saint  below  is  very  fine. 
This  picture  was  formerly  in  the 
monastery  of  San  Onofrio  at  Florence, 
where  the  Cenaoolo,  by  Raphael,  jras 
recently  discovered. 

Opening  out  of  the  gallery  contain- 
ing the  above  larger  pictures  is  a 
door  into  the  cabinet  of  smaller  paint- 
ings of  the  ancient  Tuscan  school, 
on  wood,  literally  painted  tables,  as 
they  are  called  in  our  old  English. 
There  are  also  a  few  works  of  other 
schools  and  later  times.  11,  Bernardo 
daFirenze,  probably!?.  Orgagna (1333), 
Madonna  and  Saints.— 63  and  68,  Fi- 
lippo Lippi. —  61,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  the 
Portrait  of  Savonarola  as  St.  Peter 
Martyr:  a  most  interesting  portrait.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  Convent  of  La 
Maddalena  di  Mugnone,  a  Dominican 
house  near  Florence, — 48,  Perugino, 
two  portraits  in  profile,  one  of  a  supe- 
rior of  the  order  of  Vallombrosa,  the 
other  of  an  abbot  of  that  monastery. 
—  Fra.  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  1 7, 18  (a  Last 
Judgment;  a  fine  composition),  22,  24, 
40,  44,  52,  54,  58,  65,  m  (an  En- 
tombment). "  Fra  Angelico  was,  as 
far  as  feeling  and  delicacy  went,  a  far 
superior  artist  to  most  of  those  who 
followed    Giotto;    but,   at    the    *«»' 
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time,  that  feeling  led  to  weakness  in 
execution.  In  a  small  room  at  the 
Aooademia  there  is  a  great  number  of 
his  pictures  brought  from  various  con- 
vents and  churches,  when  they  were 
suppressed  by  the  French,  and  never 
returned.  Among  them  there  are  two 
of  the  Lost  Judgment;  in  one  the 
figure  of  our  Saviour  is  surrounded 
by  glory  and  angels,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  and  Apostles 
arranged  precisely  in  the  manner,  and 
the  same  materials  are  employed,  as 
by  Raphael  in  the  Dispute  of  the 
Sacrament  (in  the  upper  part).  In 
the  other  there  is  more  beauty  in 
the  groups,  and  agreeableness  in  the 
colour;  its  groups  are  more  varied 
and  full  in  action,  and  exhibit  great 
originality  of  thought.  His  is  a  sen- 
timent of  beauty,  and  his  the  power 
of  blending  emotion  with  grace.  His 
group  in  the  last-mentioned  picture, 
of  an  angel  dragging  a  Binner  from 
among  the  blessed,  is  a  powerful  dis- 
play of  energy  in  feeling  of  the  terrible 
and  strong;  whilst  another  group  in 
the  same  work,  of  an  angel  adminis- 
tering to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good 
person,  is  the  essence  of  all  that  is 
gentle  and  amiable.  His  disposal  of 
drapery  is  perfectly  Giottesque,  with 
great  intelligence,  truth,  and  grace; 
and  I  should  think  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Raphael,  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  taste  in  Florence,  drew  largely 
upon  his  works,  as  well  as  upon  those 
of  Masaccio  and  Ghirlandaio." — T.  P. 
—46,  Carlo  Dolci,  Portrait  of  Fra  An- 
gelioo  da  Fiesole. — 47,  49,  56,  Sandro 
Botticelli,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Augustin, 
and  Herodias. 

A  staircase  leads  from  the  collection 
of  smaller  pictures  to  an  upper  apart- 
ment, where  the  cartoons  of  the  older 
masters  are  arranged.  The  most  re- 
markable are, — 1,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  and  St.  John.— 2, 
the  Madonna  delta  Gatta,  after  Raphael. 
— 8,  Correggio,  a  Head  of  the  Virgin. — 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  9,  14,  17,  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Joseph  in  adoration,  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul;  12,  16,  21,  St.  Do- 
ininick,  St.  Antony  of  Turin,  and  St. 
Jerome;  18,  20,  the  Magdalen  anctSta. 
Caterina,  for  the  beautiful  picture  of 


the  Trinity  in  the  church  of  San  Ro- 
mano at  Lucca.  10,  Raphael  (?),  the 
Virgin  and  the  infant  Saviour  sleep- 
ing.— 5,  Bronzino,  the  Descent  of  our 
Saviour  into  Hades ;  a  very  elabo- 
rate drawing,  and  containing  some- 
hundred  figures.  —  3,  6,  Baroccio,  the 
Visitation  of  St.  Anne,  and  the  Ap- 
parition of  Christ  to  the  two  Marys. — 
4,  Cignani,  Angels  and  Seraphim. 

A  very  interesting  work  has  been 
completed  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Perfetti — La  Galleria  dell'  Acca- 
demia  delle  Belle  Arti.  It  contains 
engravings  of  all  the  authenticated 
pictures  in  the  collection,  accompanied 
by  critical  notices.  It  has  since  been 
followed,  and  on  an  uniform  plan,  by 
a  description  of  the  paintings  of  Fra 
Angelico  in  the  convent  of  S.  Marco. 
Both  may  be  procured  at  Goodban's 


The  Gallery  of  Casts  for  the  use  of 
students  is  in  the  same  building  as  the 
Academy.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  fresco, 
representing  the  Repose  in  Egypt,  by 
Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni,  At  the  door 
are.  placed  oasts  of  the  finest  of  the 
three  bronze  gates  of  the  Baptistery. 

In  this  building  are  also  rooms  for 
those  works  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Academy  which  have  obtained  prizes. 
Several  Professors  are  attached  to  tho 
Academy,  who  give  instruction  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  admirable  frescoes  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  in  the  cloister  of  the  suppressed 
confraternity  "  dello  Scalzo"  in  the  Via 
Larga,  opposite  the  church  of  San 
Marco,  are  also  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  Academy.  The  proper  name 
of  the  fraternity  was  "i  cQsciplinati 
di  San  Giovanni  Battista ;"  but  it 
being  the  custom  in  their  processions 
that  one  brother  of  the  order  should 
walk  barefooted  carrying  the  crucifix, 
they  derived  their  popular  name  from 
this  barefoot,  or  Scalzo.  The  painting 
by  which  he  began  is  the  Baptism 
of  our  Lord,  the  7th  in  the  series 
(beginning  on  the  rt.  on  entering). 
The  next  which  he  executed  are  Jus- 
tice and  Charity.  Andrea  having 
been  allured  to  France,  the  confra- 
ternity employed  Iranciabigio,  who 
executed,    5.  St.  John  receiving  the 
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Blessing  of  his  Parents  before  he  re- 
tires to  the  Desert ;  a  most  pleasing 
and  simple  composition ;  and,  6.  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph.  Upon  the 
return  of  Andrea  to  Florence,  he 
completed  the  Beries :  10.  St.  John 
preaching.  11.  St.  John  baptizing  the 
Disciples.  12.  St.  John  brought  before 
Herod.  13.  The  Feast  of  Herod  and 
the  dance  of  Herodias.  14.  The  Decol- 
lation of  St.  John.  15.  Herodias  with  the 
Head  of  St.  John  16.  Hope.  2.  The 
Vision  of  Zacharias,  a  design  of  great 
elegance.  3.  The  Visitation.  4.  The 
Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
border  is  painted  by  Frtmciabigio. 

Andrea,  here,  as  at  the  Annunziata, 
was  paid  miserably.  For  the  large 
compartments  he  received  eight  scudi 
each,  and  for  the  single  figures  of 
virtues  three.  The  paintings  are,  un- 
fortunately, much  damaged  by  damp 
and  violence  ;  many  parts  can  hardly  be 
traced.  The  key  of  the  cloister  is  kept 
by  the  porter  at  the  Accademia  delle 
Belle  Arti. 

The  Grand  Ducal  manufactory  of 
Pietre  Cemmesse,  or  Florentine  Mosaic, 
is  carried  on,  at  the  public  expense,  in 
a  building  annexed  to  the  Accademia. 
The  skill  attained  by  the  workmen  in 
turning  the  smallest  particle  to  account 
is  very  curious.  As  the  employment 
is  injurious  to  health,  when  the  work- 
men attain  sixty  years  of  age,  they  are 
comfortably  pensioned  by  the  go- 
vernment for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  The  establishment  is  open 
daily  to  visitors.     The  principal  works 


executed  of  late  years  have  been  for 
the  completion  of  the  Medioean  Chapel 
at  San  Lorenzo. 

Egyptian  Museum  and  Cenacolo 
of  Raphael,  Via Faenza,  No.4771.  The 
Egyptian  collection,  made  by  Rosellini, 
and  which  was  formerly  in  the  con- 
ventual buildings  of  Santa  Caterina, 
has  been  recently  removed  to  two  largo 
halls,  appropriately  fitted  up  near  the 
suppressed  monastery  of  San  Onofrio, 
to  which  have  been  added  the  Egpytian 
antiquities  formerly  in  the  Gallery  of 
the  Uffizi,  and  from  other  places.  A 
very  good  catalogue  in  French  has 
been  published  by  Professor  Miglia- 
rini  in  1859.  For  the  convenience  of 
the  visitor,  we  have  annexed  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  Museum  Buildings. 

In  the  Entrance  Hall  (i.)  from  the 
Via  di  Faenza,  are  some  mummy -cases 
in  white  Egyptian  limestone,  and  on 
one  of  the  walls  a  large  painting  by 
Angilelli,  representing  the  arrival  in 
Egypt  of  the  Franco-Tuscan  expedi- 
tion, under  Champollion  and  Rossel- 
lini,  whose  portraits  are  introduced. 
Opening  from  here  we  enter  the  great 
hall  containing  the  larger  Egyptian 
monuments  (n.).  On  the  right,  en- 
closed in  presses,  are  several  masks 
and  drawings,  amongst  which  the  cu- 
rious portrait  of  a  female  painted  upon 
white  stone  or  stucco,  with  the  hair 
dressed  as  is  now  the  fashion  (1857). 
Other  presses  contain  mummies  of  the 
smaller  animals,  implements  and  arti- 
cles of  domestic  economy,  vases  in  ter- 
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racotta,  votive  Bteles  or  tablets,  and  a 
good  series  of  mummy  urns  in  Oriental 
alabaster.  On  the  walls  are  fixed  nu- 
merous steles,  with  painted  reliefs,  one 
of  which  represents  a  procession  bear- 
ing offerings  to  the  divinity;  another 
of  Menephthah,  the  father  of  Rhamses 
the  Great  (16  centuries  before  Christ), 
offering  a  vase  with  burning  incense 
before  Osiris;  and  upon  the  wall  oppo- 
site the  entrance  a  large  painted  bas- 
relief  (No.  2468)  of  the  divinity  Athor ; 
it  formed  one  side  of  the  door  to  the 
tomb  of  Setif  I.  discovered  by  Belzoni, 
and  dates  from  the  15th  centy.  B.C. 
In  niches  below  are  several  handsome 
mummy-cases.  In  the  centre  of  the 
hall  is  a  fine  sarcophagus  in  limestone 
of  the  time  of  Psammeticus  I.,  645  B.C. ; 
it  belonged  to  a  Prefect  named  Twa- 
henranew.  No.  1789,  a  sitting  figure 
of  Totmesis  III.  A  pilaster  (No.  2607) 
in  the  same  material,  dedicated  to 
Pascht  and  Osiris  by  the  chief  Sam- 
oer.  Several  statues  in  granite  of 
Egyptian  divinities,  and  some  highly 
decorated  mummy -cases.  The  smaller 
Egyptian  objects  are  contained  in  a 
hall  (iv.),  and  the  extremity  of  a  long 
corridor,  amongst  which  is  an  exten- 
sive series  of  divinities  in  smalt  or 
enamel,  of  scarabsai,  of  sepulchral  amu- 
lets, and  some  specimens  of  jewellery. 
In  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a  fine 
mummy,  with  the  highly  decorated 
case  of  another,  and  the  celebrated 
Scythian  chariot,  discovered  in  the  se- 
pulchre of  a  warrior  of  the  time  of 
Rhamses  II.  (1560  years  before  Christ). 
It  is  of  wood — the  body  of  ash  (Fraxi- 
nus  excelsior),  the  pole  of  (  Car- 

pinus  orientalist — without  any  metallic 
fastenings,  which  are  chiefly  of  birch- 
bark  and  ivory,  the  latter  probably  fos- 
sil. The  chariot  appears,  from  some 
fragments,  to  have  been  covered  with 
leather.  The  bow  of  the  Scythian  chief 
was  found  in  the  same  tomb.  These 
curious  objects  were  probably  spoils 
gained  by  eome  Egyptian '  over  the 
warlike  tribes  of  the  North.  In  the 
corridor  (in.)  are  numerous  papyri; 
one  (No.  3660),  a  funerary  ritual  found 
in  the  mummy  of  a  certain  Sen-hem- 
ter.  Close  to  this  hall  is  the  entrance 
to  that  of  the  Cenacolo  of  Raphael  (v.), 


the  ancient  refectory  of  the  convent  of 
San  Onofrio,  where  has  been  preserved 
the  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  disco- 
vered in  1845  upon  one  of  its  walls, 
and  attributed  to  Raphael.  The  mono- 
gram of  the  artist,  RAP.  VR.  ANNO. 
MDXV.,  on  the  robe  of  St.  Thomas, 
or  letters  so  interpreted,  appeared  to 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  its  origin,  al- 
though no  mention  of  it  is  made  by  any 
of  the  biographers  of  the  great  painter. 
This  has  been  explained  in  some  degree 
by  their  having  all  lived  after  his  death, 
or  by  their  not  having  had  access  to  this 
convent,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  rigorous  orders,  and  was  herme- 
tically shut  to  all  persons,  especially 
males;  since  then,  the  discovery  of 
some  contemporary  documents  has  led 
to  question  this  illustrious  parentage  of 
the  painting,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  Neri 
or  Lorenzo  do'  Bicci,  but  the  style  and 
general  manner  are  so  different  from 
those  of  that  painter,  and  so  similar  to 
what  we  see  in  many  of  Raphael's  early 
works,  that  such  an  authorship  can 
scarcely  be  admitted,  and  everything 
leads  to  the  first  conclusion,  that  it  is 
either  a  production  of  the  great  chief 
of  the  Roman  school,  or  of  some  one  of 
his  celebrated  cotemporaries  in  that  of 
Umbria.  On  the  wall  are  two  of  Ra- 
phael's designs  for  the  figures  of  Christ, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Andrew,  in  the  fresco. 
The  fresco  was  cleaned  by  Sig.  Ign. 
Zotti,  who  was  one  of  its  discoverers, 
and  the  celebrated  artist  Jesi  had  partly 
executed  a  beautiful  engraving  of  it, 
which  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 
A  good  photograph  has  been  executed 
by  AHnari  from  Jew's  drawing,  which 
may  be  procured  at  Goodban's  print- 
shop.  The  refectory  was  purchased  by 
the  Tuscan  government  for  1 2,000  sou- 
di,  in  the  belief  that  the  painting  was 
by  Raphael,  and  arranged  in  the  best 
manner  for  displaying  this  beautiful 
work  of  art.  The  Egyptian  Museum 
and  the  Cenacolo  are  now  open  to  the 
public  under  the  same  regulation  as 
the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  Galleries  (see  p. 
143). 
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Libraries. 

Florence  is  well  provided  with  libra- 
ries: besides  those  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  there  are  others 
of  importance. 

The  Biblioteca  Maruoelluma,  in  the 
Via  Larga,  is  principally  composed  of 
printed  books,  and  was  bequeathed  to 
the  publio  by  its  munificent  founder, 
the  Abate  Francesco  Marucelli,  who 
died  in  1703.  It  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  1752,  and  from  funds  left  by 
the  founder,  assisted  by  the  public 
treasury,  the  best  new  publications  are 
added  to  it.  It  is  principally  rich  in 
works  on  literature  and  the  arts.  It  is 
under  the  same  management  as  the 
Laurentian.  The  Marucelliana  is  only 
open  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
from  nine  till  one  o'clock,  and  is 
closed  upon  every  holiday.  It  has 
nn  excellent  though  rather  compli- 
cated classed  catalogue,  compiled  by 
Marucelli  himself. 

The  Biblioteca  Magliabecchiana  eon- 
tains  both  manuscripts  and  printed 
books.  It  is  named  from  its  founder, 
Antonio  Magliabecchi  (d.  1714),  the 
most  singular  of  bibliomaniacs,  for  he 
read  all  the  books  which  he  bought. 
Up  to  the  age  of  forty  he  was  a 
goldsmith  upon  the  Ponte  Vecchio, 
when  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
librarian  to  Coeimo  III.,  having,  how- 
ever, already  acquired  a  large  portion 
of  his  stores.  "  Two  or  three  rooms 
in  the  first  story  of  his  house  were 
crowded  with  books,  not  only  along 
their  sides,  but  piled  in  heaps  on  the 
floor,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  sit,  and 
more  so  to  walk.  A  narrow  space  was 
contrived,  indeed,  so  that,  by  walking 
sideways,  you  might  extricate  yourself 
from  one  room  to  another.  This  was 
not  all ;  the  passage  below  stairs  was 
full  of  books,  and  the  staircase  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  was  lined  with 
them.  When  you  reaohed  the  second 
story,  you  saw  with  astonishment  three 
rooms,  similar  to  those  below,  equally 
full,  so  crowded  that  two  good  beds  in 
these  chambers  were   also  crammed 


with  books.  This  apparent  confusion 
did  not,  however,  hinder  Magliabecchi 
from  immediately  finding  the  books  he 
wanted.  He  knew  them  all  so  well, 
that  even  as  to  the  least  of  them  it  was 
sufficient  to  see  its  outside,  to  say  what 
it  was;  and  indeed  he  read  them  day 
and  night,  and  never  lost  sight  of  any. 
He  ate  on  his  books,  he  slept  on  his 
books,  and  quitted  them  as  rarely  as 
possible." 

The  library  is  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  Uffizi  Gallery.  A  copy  of  every 
book  published  in  the  Tuscan  states 
must  be  deposited  here,  and  the  num- 
ber of  volumes,  which  of  course  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  amounts  to  nearly 
175,000.  The  manuscripts  are  up- 
wards of  12,000  in  number.  A  large 
proportion  are  on  historical  subjects. 

The  classification,  which  was  effected 
by  the  first  librarian  Cocchi,  may  bo 
profound,  but  is  deficient  in  the  best 
quality  of  a  catalogue,  —  simplicity. 
The  four  principal  branches,  Belles 
Lettres,  Philosophy  and  Mathematics, 
Profane  History,  and  Sacred  History, 
are  each  subdivided  into  ten  sections; 
and,  according  to  this  arrangement, 
the  first  section  of  the  whole  library 
contains  works  on  Grammar,  and  the 
last,  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible. 
Alphabetical  indexes  facilitate  the  re- 
searches of  the  readers.  The  library 
is  open  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
festivals,  from  nine  till  two.  Among 
the  rare  works  it  contains  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— Two  copies,  one  on  vellum, 
of  the  Mayenoe  Bible,  1462 ;  a  copy  on 
vellum  of  the  first  printed  edition  of 
Homer,  Florence,  1488,  with  minia- 
tures; Cicero  ad  Familiares,  the  first 
book  printed  at  Venice,  1469;  a  mag- 
nificent Anthologia  of  Lascaris,  Flo- 
rence, 1494;  Dante,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Landino,  printed  on  vellum 
at  Florence,  1481,  embellished  with 
miniatures  within,  and  on  the  outside 
with  nielli.  This  copy  was  presented 
by  Landino  to  the  Signory  of  Florence. 
The  manuscripts  were  carefully  cata* 
logued  in  the  last  century  by  the  cele- 
brated Giovanni  Targioni,  then  librarian 
of  the  Magliabecchiana;  but  as  great 
additions  have  been  since  made,  th 
catalogue  has  remained  incomplete.  r 
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confusion  into  which  the  departments 
both  of  printed  books  and  MSS.  have 
fallen  of  late  Tears  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted. To  this  may  be  attributed  the 
disappearance  of  several  valuable  MSS. 

Biblioteca  Panciatici,  the  property 
of  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  in 
the  Palaczo  Ximenes,  Borgo  Pinti,  is 
rich  in  MSS.,  especially  of  the  early 
Italian  Bomancieros. 

The  Library  of  the  Marquis  Omori 
contains  some  interesting  MSS.  That 
of  the  Marquis  Omo  Capponi  is  parti- 
cularly rich  in  modern  works,  and 
in  Italian  history;  we  have  spoken 
elsewhere  of  the  Laurentian  Library 
(p.  118),  uniquely  rich  in  MSS.,  and  of 
the  Biblioteca  Palatina,  belonging  to 
the  Sovereign. 

Archimo  Pubblico,  or  Collection  of 
Public  Records,  now  occupies  all  the 
apartments  in  the  eastern  wing  of  the 
Uffizi,  immediately  beneath  the  G al- 
ter ia,  and  above  the  Bibliotheca  Ma- 
glibecchiana :  the  entrance  to  it  is  by 
the  great  staircase  leading  to  the  latter 
from  the  eastern  corridor  of  the  Uffizi. 
All  the  public  records  have  been  re- 
cently united  here,  and  are  now  in 
progress  of  classification.  The  most 
important  are  those  arranged  in  a 
series  of  15  rooms  looking  on  the 
square,  of  the  Uffizi,  consisting  of 
ancient  rolls  or  charters,  of  which 
there  are  nearly  120,000,  some  as  old 
as  the  early  part  of  the  8th  centy. ;  of 
the  archives  of  the  republic  from  the 
13th  centy. ;  and  of  the  Medicean 
archives  (Archivio  Mediceo),  extend- 
ing from  the  correspondence  of  Cosimo 
il  Vecchio  to  the  extinction  of  his 
race,  and  those  brought  from  Urbino. 
Amongst  the  other  portion  of  the 
archives,  several  rooms  are  filled  with 
those  belonging  to  the  suppressed 
religious  orders,  admirably  arranged, 
and  containing  important  materials  for 
^cal  history.  The  documents  relating 
the  finances  of  Florence,  its  loans, 
,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
ing  different  periods  of  the  re- 
)lic,  are  also  very  interesting.  The 
shivi  delle  Arte,   or  trading   cor- 


porations, extend  from  1300  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century.,  They  fill  a 
fine  hall  recently  fitted  up  in  an  ele- 
gant style,  and  decorated  with  the 
shields  of  the  21  different  trades  or 
guilds,  and  with  portraits  of  some  of 
the  great  names  of  Florence  beneath 
who  belonged  to  them:  thus  we  see 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Arte  di  Cambio,  or  money- 
changers, in  1404;  Dante  as  a  physician 
and  apothecary  in  1297;  the  historian 
Dino  Compagni  as  a  silk-merchant  in 
1280;  F.  Guicciardini  the  historian,  as 
notary  and  judge  in  1527,  &c.  &c. 
Besides  the  documents  themselves, 
there  is  a  detailed  Catalogue  of  those 
relative  to  the  public  administration, 
in  40  large  folio  volumes,  drawn  up  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Permis- 
sion to  examine  and  copy  the  docu- 
ments is  liberally  granted  on  applica- 
tion to  Cav.  Bonaini,  the  director, 
under  certain  restrictions.  Every  copy 
made  must  bear  the  verification  of 
the  officer  who  collates  it  with  the 
original,  for  which  a  small  fee  is  pay- 
able. The  Archivio  Pubblico  has  been 
admirably  arranged,  and  detailed  Cata- 
logues of  its  contents  are  in  progress 
or  have  been  completed,  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Cav.  Bonaini,  to 
whose  care  have  been  also  confided  the 
archives  of  Sienna,  Pisa,  and  Lucca, 
which  contain  all  the  historical  docu- 
ments of  these  towns,  which  played 
important  parts  in  the  events  of  the 
11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries. 

Another  branch  of  the  archives  is 
that  relating  to  the  noble  families  of 
Tuscany,  the  Archivio  delta  Nobilta, 
a  kind  of  Heralds'  Office,  created  by 
a  decree  of  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  who  ordered  all 
families  having  claims  to  the  quality 
of  noble  to  send  in  their  documents. 
It  forms  a  separate  department,  and 
may  be  visited  on  application  to  Cav. 
Passerini,  the  director.  It  contains 
a  valuable  collection  of  papers  on 
the  Family  History  of  Central  Italy. 
Amongst  these,  not  the  least  worthy 
of  a  glance  from  the  passing  visitor 
are  the  Libri  d'Oro,  or  Books  of 
the  Nobility,  of  the  different  small 
towns  which  possess  a  right  to  create 
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nobles  by  inscribing  their  names  on 
such  registers.  We  shall  elsewhere 
allude  to  the  abuse  of  that  privilege 
by  the  municipality  of  Fiesole,  and 
the  ridicule  which  many  foreigners,  and 
amongst  those  not  a  few  of  our  own 
countrymen,  have  drawn  upon  them- 
selves by  the  purchase  of  such  easily 
acquired  and  empty  honours.  Not 
only  have  they  become  nobles,  but 
they  have  assumed  in  many  instances 
the  titles  of  Marquises,  Counts,  Barons, 
by  what  deserves  almost  to  be  desig- 
nated a  fraud  on  the  good  nature  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  and  some  even  the 
arms  of  royal  houses.  This  abuse, 
which  originated  in  an  unworthy  specu- 
lation on  plebeian  vanity,  was  put  a 
stop  to  by  the  late  Government.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  these 
titles  have  no  real  existence,  carrying 
with  them  no  rank  or  privilege  in  the 
country  where  they  are  assumed,  and 
being  entirely  disavowed  in  England. 
English  travellers  visiting  Tuscany  will 
do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  their 
relations  with  society. 


Charitable  Institutions. 

A  detailed  review  of  these  would  far 
exceed  our  limits.  We  shall  merely 
notice  some  of  the  most  important. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  is 

The  Compagnia  della  Misericordia, 
whose  establishment  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  oppo- 
site the  Campanile.  It  was  instituted 
about  1244,  and  Landini  (Storia  della 
Com.  d.  Misericordia,  p.  25)  gives 
a  curious  account  of  its  origin.  It 
was  established  out  of  a  fund  arising 
from  fines  for  profane  swearing,  mu- 
tually imposed  upon  themselves  by  the 
porters  employed  by  the  extensive 
cloth  manufactories  of  Florence,  upon 
the  suggestion  of  their  "  Dean,"  Piero 
di  Luca  Borsi.  The  benefits  it  con- 
ferred were  so  great,  that  it  soon  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  the  republic,  who  associated, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  original 
institution,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
assistance  in  cases  of  accidents,  of  aid- 


ing the  wounded  sick,  and,  in  case  of 
sudden  death,  to  ensure  for  the  corpse 
a  Christian  burial.  This  religious  so- 
ciety  includes  persons  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  Grand  Duke  downwards. 
When  on  duty,  they  wear  a  black  mo- 
nastic dress,  with  a  hood  which  con- 
oeals  the  countenance.  The  city  is 
divided  into  districts,  and  the  mem- 
bers into  giornate  or  days,  about  40 
being  on  duty  daily,  who  name  a  di- 
rector, whose  orders  are  implicitly 
obeyed.  All,  however  they  may  be 
engaged,  attend  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, on  being  summoned  by  the  toll 
of  their  great  bell,  to  perform  the 
duties  required.  The  principal  duty 
of  the  brotherhood  is  to  convey  the 
sick  to  the  hospital  and  to  relieve  their 
families  during  the  illness.  The  insti- 
tution also  gives  annually  a  certain 
number  of  marriage  portions  to  young 
females.  So  great  is  the  respect  in 
which  the  Misericordia  is  held,  that,  as 
it  passes  through  the  streets,  all  per- 
sons take  off  their  hats  and  the  mili- 
tary carry  arms.  During  the  frightful 
visitation  of  the  cholera  in  1855  this 
confraternity  rendered  inestimable  ser- 
vices. Never  at  any  former  period 
were  the  zeal,  courage,  and  benevo- 
lence of  its  members  so  oruelly  put  to 
the  test  or  so  worthily  and  heroically 
bestowed. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  are 
statues  of  S.  Sebastian  by  Benedetto  da 
Jfajano,  and  of  the  Virgin  and  Child; 
a  good  bas-relief  in  terracotta  by  Luca 
delta  Robbia ;  several  fresooes  of  the 
History  of  Tobias  by  Santi  di  Tito ;  and 
a  painting  of  the  Plague  of  1348  by 
Cigoli, 


Hospitals. 

The  Speddle  di  Santa  Maria  Nuova 
was  founded  in  1286,  by  Folco  Portinari, 
the  father  of  Dante's  Beatrice,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  servant  Mona  Tersa, 
who  established  in  it  a  congregation  of 
females  for  attending  on  the  sick:  it 
now  contains  beds  for  1 000  patients, 
and  is  well  nonaged.  The  wards  are 
large,  better  adapted  to  a  hot  than 
cold  climate.    In  consequence  of 
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fashion  to  bequeath  property  to  this  hos- 
pital it  became  very  rich,  but  in  the  last 
century  the  government  seized  upon 
All  its  possessions  and  now  administers 
them,  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public.  Besides  the  wards  for  general 
diseases,  it  contains  one  for  midwifery 
•cases,  others  for  incurables,  and  two  Ca- 
mere  Nobili  for  male  and  female  patients 
paying  2  pauls  a  day.  It  is  the  great 
school  of  Practical  Medicine  of  Flo- 
rence, and  has  produced  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  and  anatomists 
of  Italy:  a  Pathological  and  Physiolo- 
gical collection  and  a  Botanic  Garden 
are  attached  to  it.  In  a  room  opening 
out  of  one  of  the  cloisters  of  Sta.  Maria 
Nuova,  adjoining  the  hospital,  is  a 
fresco,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  In  the  adjoining  ch.  of  S. 
Egicfio  are  some  paintings  of  the  later 
masters  of  the  Tuscan  school,  and  the 
tomb  of  Portinari  the  founder;  that  of 
his  servant  Mona  Tersa  being  on  the 
wall  of  the  cloister  leading  to  the  li- 
brary of  the  hospital.  The  two  frescoes 
under  the  portico  and  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  ch.  were  painted 
about  the  year  1420  by  Lorenzo  de* 
Bicciy  and  represent  the  consecration 
by  Martin  V.  in  1419:  they  are  the 
best  preserved  of  this  old  painter's 
works,  and  contain  several  cotempo- 
rary  portraits. 

The  Spedale  di  Bonifazio  (on  the 
west  side  of  the  Via  S.  Gallo,  not  far 
from  the  Porta  S.  Gallo),  so  called 
from  having  been  founded  in  1377,  by 
Bonifazio  Lupi  of  Parma,  Marquis  of 
Soragna,  who,  having  been  a  condot- 
tiere  in  the  pay  of  the  republic,  was 
madefe  citizen  of  Florence.  The  present 
building  dates  from  the  time  of  Pietro 
Leopoldo.  It  is  richly  endowed.  Its 
principal  destination  is  that  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  :  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
coercive  system  is  still  resorted  to 
hero.  The  wards  are  ill  constructed, 
the  inmates  divided  into  classes, 
nd  paying,  of  whom  it  can 
Mn  350  to  450. 

i  Santa  Lucia,  opposite  to  S. 
s  an  hospital  for  cutaneous 
id  for  patients  during  epi- 


demics such  as  the  cholera.  Santa 
Agata,  near  the  latter,  is  a  military  hos- 
pital very  well  arranged  and  managed. 

Lying-in  Hospitals,  Orbatello,  for  un- 
married women,  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police.  There  are  Obstetric 
wards  in  the  great  Hospital  of  Santa 
Maria  Nova,  and  in  the  Spedale  dell' 
Annunziata,  but  women  must  be  af- 
fected with  some  illness  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  former. 

Spedale  di  Santa  Maria  degli  Innocenti, 
in  the  Piazza  della  Sta.  Annunziata, 
already  referred  to  (p.  Ill)  as  an  hos- 
pital for  foundlings,  receives  annually 
about  3500  children,  not  only  from  the 
city,  but  every  part  of  the  grand  duchy. 
The  children  are  immediately  placed 
with  nurses  in  the  country,  very  few, 
except  the  sick,  being  retained  in  the 
establishment.  At  a  certain  age  the 
boys  are  apprenticed  out,  and  the 
girls  receive  a  dowry.  Within  the 
last  20  years  the  admissions  have  been 
34,980,  and  the  deaths  15,800  ;  giving 
a  gross  mortality  of  45  per  cent. 

Spedale  di  S.  Giovanni,  in  Borg* 
Ogni  Santi,  contains  about  24  beds. 
It  is  supported  by  a  confraternity  of 
noble  families,  and  is  very  well  ar- 
ranged and  managed. 

La  Pia  Casa  di  Lavoro,  in  the".  Via 
dei  Malcontenti,  not  far  from  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Croce,  is  an  admirable  insti- 
tution, founded  during  the  French  oc- 
cupation of  Tuscany.  At  present  it  con- 
tains about  1000  poor  children,  from 
the  age  of  3  years  upwards.  They 
are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  at  10 
or  1 2  instructed  in  some  art  or  trade, 
which  is  carried  on  within  the  walls  un- 
der the  supervision  of  skilful  masters, 
of  which  the  manufacture  of  iron  bed- 
steads, furniture,  and  upholstery,  and 
shoes  for  the  army,  are  the  most  im- 
portant. The  girls  receive  an  education 
to  fit  them  for  becoming  domestic 
servants.  The  whole  system  of  manage- 
ment is  judicious,  the  food  and  clothing 
of  the  inmates  excellent.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  children  into  classes  accord- 
ing to  their  ages  is  judicious.  There 
are  within  the  walls  large  open  spaces, 
some  under  cover,  for  recreation.    The 
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Pia  Casa  will  well  repay  a  visit  from 
perrons  interested  in  such  benevolent 
institutions  at  home. 

Amongst  the  recent  institutions  is 
the  Societa  di  San  Giovanni  Battista, 
founded  in  1827,  partly  for  keeping 
alive  devotion  to  the  patron  saint  of 
Florence,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  endowing  poor  maidens.  The  bestow- 
ing of  marriage  portions  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  most  favourite  charities  in 
Tuscany,  as  it  is  throughout  Italy. 
The  sums  thus  distributed  amount  to 
between  3000/.  and  4000/.  in  Florence 
alone  every  year. 

Theatres. 

There  are  ten  theatres.  The 
principal  are, — 1,  La  Pergola,  in  the 
street  of  the  same  name.  This  is 
under  the  management  of  30  noble 
proprietors,  called  "Immobili,"  and 
is  now  what  we  would  call  the  Grand 
Opera  of  Florence:  the  performances 
are  usually  mediocre,  excepting  during 
the  Carnival.  The  house  is  handsomely 
fitted  up,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
2500  persons.  The  modern  opera  had 
its  birth  in  Florence:  it  arose  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
I. ;  and  the  '  Dame  '  of  Ottavio  Rinuc- 
cini,  acted  1594,  is  the  first  genuine 
specimen  of  this  species  of  composition; 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  drama  entirely  set 
to  music.  The  original  Pergola  was 
built  by  Tacca,  in  1650:  it  was  of  wood, 
and  stood  till  1738,  when  the  present 
fabric  was  erected. — 2,  Teatro  del  Coco- 
tnero  (degV  Infuocati),  where  comedy 
and  tragedy  are  usually  acted.  —  34 
Teatro  Nuovo  (degl'  Intrepidi). — 4, 
Teatro  Leopoldo,  formerly  called  del 
Giglio,  near  the  Piazza  del  Granduca, 
enlarged  and  embellished  in  1841,  and 
opened  for  the  performance  of  music. — 
5,  Teatro  Qoldoni,  in  the  Via  S.  Maria, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Arno;  con- 
nected with  it  is  a  day  theatre,  or 
Areni.—6,  Teatro  Alfieri,  in  the  Via 
Pietra  Piana,  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  internal  decorations. — 
7,  Teatro  dei  Solleciti  in  the  Bor- 
gognisanti.  —  8,  Teatro  della  Piazza 
Vecchia  (degli  Arrischiati).  The  two 
latter  are  minor  theatres.    In  the  last 


the  popular  character  of  Stenterello, 
the  ridiculous  personage  of  the  Floren- 
tines, is  represented  during  the  Car- 
nival.— 9,  Teatro  di  Patfliano  or  delle 
Stinche,  near  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce, 
one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  Italy ;  it 
was  built  by  Signor  Pagliano,  the  Pill 
Morrison  of  Tuscany. — 10,  Teat  o  Po- 
liteamoy  via  Sta.  Caterina,  near  the  Walls, 
open  to  the  sky,  for  equestrian  per* 
formances,  and  near  the  AsUo  Mortuario, 
where  the  bodies  of  the  indigent  are 
removed  prior  to  being  carried  to  the 
great  cemetery  of  Trespiano  daring  the 
night. 

Popular  Festivals. 

There  are  several  popular  and  other 
festivals  still  kept  up  at  Florence,  which 
are  sufficiently  interesting  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  the  traveller  to  arrange 
his  time  so  as  to  witness  some  of  them. 

Midsummer-day,  or  the  feast  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  ancient  protector 
of  Florence,  is  solemnised  by  the  Cocchi, 
or  Chariot- races,  in  the  Piazza  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella.  These  Cocchi  are  imi- 
tations of  the  Roman  cars,  but  have 
four  wheels,  and  were  invented  by 
Cosimo  I.  Each  is  drawn  by  two 
horses.  In  these  races  there  is  much 
fun  and  little  skill.  On  the  vigil  of  the 
Saint's  day  there  are  fireworks  on  the 
Ponte  alia  Carraja,  and  horse-races  like 
those  in  the  Corso  at  Rome  during  the 
last  days  of  the  Carnival :  the  horses  are 
without  riders.  The  race  is  through 
the  streets,  and  extends  from  the  Porta 
al  Prato  to  the  Porta  alia  Croce. 
On  the  morning  of  the  festival  the  go- 
vernment authorities  attend  high  mass 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  afterwards  the 
races  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  M.  Novella. 
In  the  evening  performances  of  music 
take  place  in  the  Piazza  del  Granduca, 
and  of  the  Duosoo  i  the  principal  streets 
and  buildings,  such  as  the  Cupola  and 
Campanile  of  the  Cathedral,  S.  Gio- 
vanni, and  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  are 
illuminated. 

Saturday  in  Passion  Week, — A  chariot, 
laden  with  small  mortars  or  chambers, 
and  filled  with  fireworks,  is  brought  in 
the  morning  into  the  Piazza  del  Duonxo, 
and  placed  opposite  to  the  central  dc 
of  the  cathedral.    A  string  is  can 
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from  the  chariot  to  the  choir,  by  which 
a  dove  is  made  to  descend,  and 
ignite  the  fireworks.  This  takes 
place  when  the  choir  has  reached 
the  "Gloria  in  excelsis;"  the  mortars 
are  then  discharged,  and  all  the  bells 
in  the  city,  which  have  been  silent 
during  the  week,  begin  to  ring.  The 
chariot  is  then  dragged  to  the  "  Canto 
cV  Pazzi,"  and  the  remaining  fire- 
works are  there  let  off.  Pazzino  de' 
Pazzi  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
of  the  Crusaders  who  scaled  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  crusade  of  1 088 ; 
and,  as  the  story  goes,  the  "  Pio  Gof- 
fredo "  granted  to  him  in  reward  the 
arms  of  Bouillon,  and  some  bits  chipped 
off  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which,  when 
brought  to  Florence,  served  to  light 
the  holy  fire.  At  all  events,  the  Pazzi 
appear  in  the  middle  ages  to  haVe  dis- 
tributed the  holy  fire  at  Florence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  done  at  Jeru- 
salem, going  from  house  to  house  with 
a  toroh,  This  festival  is  popularly  called 
lo  eooppio  del  carro. 

Ascension  Day  Is  kept  as  a  species  of 
popular  jubilee;  everybody  makes  ho- 
liday. The  Cascine,  in  particular,  are 
filled  with  family  parties  of  the  richest 
and  of  the  poorest  citizens,  partaking  of 
their  merry  banquets. 

The  Feast  of  the  Corpus  Domini  is 
oelebrated  here  with  great  pomp  and 
with  the  ceremonies  usual  m  Roman 
Catholio  towns. 

The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  Aug.  15. 
—  The  images  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
streets  are  dressed  up  with  silks  and 
flowers,  and  sometimes  musical  ser- 
vice* are  performed  before  them, 

The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  Sept.  8th. 
— Altars  are  erected  in  the  streets,  and 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  young 
folks,   i*.  *.    up  to    manhood,   amuse 
themselves  with  paper  lanterns,  carry- 
ing them  suspended  to  poles.     The 
principal  soene  of  this  festivity,  which 
is  called  the  rificokme  or  fierucolone,  is 
he  Via  dei  Servi.    A  sort  of  fair  pre 
Us  it,  principally  attended  by  the 
abitantsof  the  province  of  Casentino, 
of  the  mountains  round  Pistoia, 
>  bring  yam  and  small  objects  for 


sale.  This  fair  is  held  in  the  Piazzas 
dell'  Annunriata  and  of  the  Duomo, 
and  in  the  Via  dei  Servi. 

Tuelfth  Night.— On  the  vigil  of  this 
feast  a  strange  noisy  ceremony  used  to 
take  place  among  the  lower  classes,  called 
the  festa  delta  befana  (Epifania),  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  reli- 
gious pantomimes;  it  has  been,  in  great 
measure,  discontinued  of  late  years. 

On  the  Feast  of  St  a.  Anna  (26th  July), 
the  anniversary  of  the  expulsion  of 
Walter  de  Brienne,  the  church  of  Or' 
San  Michele  is  decked  with  banners  of 
the  different  Arti  and  Sestieri  (Corpora- 
tions and  Quarters)  of  Florence. 

Plan  for  visiting  the  Sights  in  Florence 
and  its  Vicinity  in  a  Week. 

1st  Day. — Piazza  delGranduca,  p  134 ; 
Loggia  de'Lanzi,  1 36  ;  Court  and  Galle- 
ries of  theUffizi,  143  ;  Magliabecchiana 
Library,  175  ;  Palazzo  Vecchio,  134; 
Archivio,  176  ;  Palazzo  del  Podesta, 
140  ;  Palazzo  Gondi,  139 ;  Ch.  of  La 
Badia,  112  ;  House  of  Dante,  139 ; 
Palazzo  Altoviti,  137  ;  Palazzo  Buona- 
rotti  and  Museum,  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  138 ;  Ch.  of  Santa  Croce, 
101  ;  Ch.  of  S.  Ambrogio,  108 ;  Sta. 
Maddalena  de'  Pazzi,  122;  Porta  alia 
Croce  and  St.  Salvi,  181. 

2nd  Day.— Mercato  Nuovo,  137;  Ch. 
of  Or'  San  Michele,  129 ;  Archivio  di 
Or'  S.  Michele,  130  ;  Via  de'  Calziaioli 
and  Loggia  del  Bigallo,  100 ;  Duomo, 
91  ;  Campanile,  96 ;  Baptistery,  97  ; 
Opera  del  Duomo,  100  ;  Special e  di 
S.  M.  Nuova,  177  ;  Ch.  of  S.M.  Maggiore, 
122  ;  Pal.  Riccardi  and  Via  Larga,  141 ; 
Ch.  and  Convent  of  S.  Marco,  120  ;  Ac- 
cademta  delle  Belle  Arti,  170  ;  Manu- 
factory of  Mosaics,  173;  Cloister  of 
Scalzi,  172 ;  Ch.  of  La  Santissima 
Annunziata,  108;  Pal.  Capponi,  139; 
English  Church,  83  ;  La  Fortezza  da 
Basso,  89. 

3rd  Day. — Lung*  Arno  and  Bridges, 
89  ;  Ch.  of  Santa  Trinita,  133 ;  Ch.  of 
SS.  Apostoli,  111;  Ch.  of  S.  Stefano, 
134;  Ch.of  S.  Lorenzo,  114;  Medicean 
Chapels,  115  ;  Laurentian  Library,  118; 
Egyptian  Museum,  173  ;  Istituto  Tec- 
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nico,  Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and 
Convent,  123 ;  Piazza  di  S.  Maria 
Novella,  129;  Palazzo  Coroini,  139; 
Palazzo  Strozzi,  143  ;  Palazzo  Rucellai, 
142. 

4th  Day. — Ponte  Vecchio,  90  ;  Ch. 
of  Sta.  Felice,  114 ;  Pal.  Pitti  and  Gal- 
lery, 162 ;  Boboli  Gardens,  168  ;  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  169 ;  Ch.  of 
S.  Felicita,  114;  Fortezza  di  Belve- 
dere, 89 ;  Porta  di  San  Giorgio,  89 ; 
Power's  Studio,  82;  Torrigiani  Gardens, 
143  ;  Ch.  of  il  Carmine,  112 ;  Ch.  of 
S.  Frediano,  134  ;  Ch.  of  Santo  Spirito, 
131 ;  Pal.  Guadagni,  139. 

5th  Day. — Excursion  to  Fiesole,  189; 
Porta  San  Gallo,  89;  Careggi,  188; 
Villa  Salviati,  189 ;  Badia  Fiesolana, 
193;  Villa  Mozzi,  189;   Fiesole,  191; 


returning  by  the  Villa  Palmier! ;  the 
Protestant  Cemetery,  193. 

Sth  Day. — Palazzo  Mozzi,  140;  Ch. 
of  S.  Nicolo,  134  ;  Porta  'di  San  Mini- 
ato,  89  ;  Ch.  of  il  Salvatore,  182;  Ch. 
of  San  Miniato  ai  Monti,  182  ;  Arcetri, 
185  ;  La  Certosa  di  Val  d'Ema,  185  ; 
Poggio  Imperiale,  185 ;  Hill  of  Bellos- 
guardo,  185 ;  Ch.  and  Convent  of  Monte 
Oliveto,  184. 

7th  Day.  —  La  Petraja,  187  ;  La 
Doccia  di  Ginori,  40  ;  Prato,  38  ;  re- 
turning by  the  Villa  Demidoff  at  San 
Donato,  187  ;  the  Caacine,  187 ;  La 
Porta  al  Prato,  187. 

All  the  places  in  these  3  days'  ex- 
cursions outside  the  city  can  be  visited 
in  a  carriage. 
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Arcetri,  hill  of     ...  185 

Bellosguardo,  hill  of  .     .  185 

Belvedere,  villa     .     .     .  188 

Bibbiena 196 

Borgo-alla-Collina      .     .  196 

Gamaldoli 197 

Gampaldino     ....  196 

Careggi 188 

Cascine 187 

Cemetery  of  La  Miseri- 

cordia 193 

Cemetery,  Protestant      .  193 

Certosa  in  Val  d'Ema     .  185 

Cbiusi  in  Casentino  .     .  197 

Donato,  San,  villa      .     .  187 
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Fiesolana,  Badia  .     .     .  193 

Fiesole 191 

Fonte  Branda  ....  198 
Galileo's  Observatory  and 

residence      ....  185 

Tmpruneta 186 

Legnaia     .....  184 

Massetto 184 

Miniato  al  Monte,  con- 
vent and  church  .  .  181 
Moggiona  .  .  .  .  .  198 
Monte  Ceceri  ....  192 
Monte  Consnma  .  .  .  196 
Monte  Oliveto,  Badia  of .  184 
Mosciano   ......  184 
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Mozzi,  villa     .     .     . 

,    189 

Paterno 

Pelago 

Petraja  di  Castello     .     , 
Poggio  a  Cajano    .     .     , 
Poggio  Imperiale  .     .     . 
Poutassieve     .     .     .     , 
Poppi    

193 
,     193 
,     187 
,     187 
,      185 
,     193 

196 

Quarto,  villa  di     .     .     , 

188 

Romena,  ruins      .     .     , 

,     198 

Salvi,  San,  monastery     , 

.     181 

Tosi 

,     193 

Vallombrosa   .     .     . 
Veniia,  la,  convent    . 

,     194 
.     197 

Besides  the  places  described  on  the 
different  routes  by  which  Florence  is 
reached,  the  following  may  be  noticed, 
taking  them  according  to  the  different 
gates  near  which  they  are  situated. 

Porta  alia  Crooe. — At  a  short  distance 
from  this  gate,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  are  the  remains  of  the  suppressed 
monastery  of  S.  Salvi,  containing  a 
Last  Supper  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  l<  It 
is  in  perfect  preservation,  being  the 
only  thing  respected  by  the  rabble  and 
soldiers  in  the  siege  of  Florence  in 
1589.    So  says  Vasari.,  It  is  an  im- 


pressive and  effective  work,  although 
the  heads  are  somewhat  wanting  in 
dignity."— C.  W.  C. 


Porta  a  San  Miniato. 

When  standing  upon  the  bridges  of 
the  Arno,  and  looking  up  the  river, 
the  stranger  may  have  observed  seve- 
ral buildings  in  the  distance,  upon 
a  hill  to  the  eastward  of  the  city. 
These  are  the  convent  and  church  of 
San  Miniato  al  Monte.  After  quitt' 
Florence  by  the  Porta  di  San  Mir 
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and  ascending,  by  an  avenue  of  cy- 
presses, the  Vw  Cruris,  we  reach  a  ter- 
race commanding  the  city  below,  and 
on  which  the  Franciscan  convent  of  S*m 
Salvatore  del  Movie  is  situated.  This 
church  was  built  by  Cronaca,  and  "is 
of  such  exquisite  proportions,  that 
Michael  Angelo  used  to  call  it  la  bella 
Villanella" — Milizia.  It  consists  of  a 
wide  nave,  having  8>  arches  on  either 
side,  forming  the  entrances  of  as  many 
chapels,  over  which  runs  a  gallery. 
The  windows  above  are  alternately 
round-headed  and  pointed.  The  choir 
is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  fine 
arch.  In  its  windows  is  some  good 
stained  glass  ;  and  behind  the  altar  a 
painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  sur- 
rounded by  Saints,  of  the  14th  centy. 
Higher  up  the  hill,  and  to  the  S.E., 
is  the  convent  of  San  Miniato,  with 
its  ch.,  in  a  situation  used  for  a  mili- 
tary post  in  the  last  siege  of  Florence, 
when  the  citizens  vainly  endeavoured 
to  preserve  the  expiring  republic  from 
the  tyrannical  grasp  of  the  .Medici. 
Michel  Angelo  had  been  appointed  Com- 
miuario  Generate,  and  to  aim  the  for- 
tifications of  the  city  were  intrusted; 
and  San  Miniato  being  a  very  im- 
portant outpost,  he  raised  round  it 
the  fortifications  which  still  remain. 
The  convent  belonged  to  the  Cluniac 
order  of  the  Benedictines  until  1553, 
when  it  passed  to  the  monks  of  Monte 
Uliveto.  The  machicolated  palace  at- 
tached to  it  belonged  to  Archbishop 
Mozzi  in  1294,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  the  monks  in  1373.  From  the  ter- 
race in  front  of  the  church  is  one  of 
the  finest  views  over  Florence,  the 
valley  of  the  Arno,  and  its  encircling 
Apennines. 

A  church,  in  honour  of  San  Miniato, 

hadbeenerected  here  in  very  early  times. 

It  is  on  record  that  S.  Frediano,  who 

was  bishop  of  Lucca  in  the  7th  century, 

was  accustomed  to  come  every  year  in 

solemn  procession,  with  his  clergy,  to 

prostrate  himself  before  the  shrine  of 

the  saint ;  and  when  Charlemagne  was 

at  Fiesole  he  considered  this  monastery 

one  of  the  places  upon  which  it 

him  to  confer  donations.    But 

course  of  the  troubled  times 

>Uowed,  the  church  and  the 


monastery  fell  into  decay.  In  1013, 
Hildebrand,  bishop  of  Florence,  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice. 
In  this  undertaking  he  was  assisted 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  whose 
near  relation,  Jaeopo  il  Bavaro,  was 
at  that  time  bishop  of  Resole.  "The 
plan  of  S.  Miniato  is  that  of  the  Latin 
basilica.  It  is  a  noble  church,  of  large 
dimensions,  and,  in  the  style  of  its 
architecture,  dismissing  the  Lombard 
altogether,  seeks  to  return  to  Soman 
proportions  and  Roman  simplicity, 
offering  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
buildings  which  were  erected  at  the 
same  time  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
This,  no  doubt,  resulted  in  great  mea- 
sure from  the  materials  of  which  it  waa 
composed, — the  pillars  and  marbles  of 
ancient  Roman  buildings;  but  much  of 
the  change  must  have  been  owing  to 
the  architect.  Some  man  of  genius  (as 
was  the  case,  afterwards,  at  Pisa)  must 
have  arisen  at  the  time,  whose  taste 
was  superior  to  the  age.  The  pillars 
are  single  shafts;  not  stunted,  as  in  the 
Lombard  churches,  but  of  good  propor- 
tions; with  capitals  free  from  imagery, 
and  either  antique  or  skilful  imitations. 
In  the  construction  of  this  church  there 
is  another  architectural  peculiarity. 
Large  arches  are  thrown,  at  intervals, 
over  the  nave,  connected  with  smaller 
arches,  which  are  thrown  over  the 
aisles;  at  once  assisting  to  support  the 
roof,  banding  the  whole  fabric  together, 
and  giving  it  additional  strength.  When 
these  arches  occur,  the  pillars  are  ex- 
changed for  compound  piers,  one  shaft 
of  which  is  carried  up  to  meet  the  arch 
above.*  In  this  church  the  crypt  is 
made  of  more  importance  than  the 
sanctuary  itself.  The  nave  leads  direct 
to  the  crypt:  whilst  the  sanctuary  can 
only  be  reached  by  ascending  a  flight 
of  steps.  The  mosaics  are  believed  to 
have  been  added  in  the  13th  century. 
The  campanile  was  rebuilt  [by  Baccio 
d'Agnolo]  in  1519.  The  principal  front 
was  rebuilt  in  the  14th  century,  in  the 
style  of  that  age."  —  Qally  KnighU 
The  mosaic  of  the  floor  of  the  nave, 
forming  a  band  from  the  W.  door  to 
the  altar,  is  of  black  and  white  marble; 
it  is  arranged  in  very  beautiful  rosettes, 
of  lions,  birds,  griffons,  &c;  with  a 
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circular  portion  representing  the  eigne 
of  the  Zodiac,  ae  in  the  baptistery  of 
S.  Giovanni.  This  mosaic  bears  the 
date  1207. 

The  raised  church,  consisting  of  the 
anti-choir,  choir,  and  tribune,  is  very 
ourious  ;  in  front  is  the  space  reserved 
for  the  neophytes,  separated  from  the 
choir  by  a  barrier  or  marble  screen, 
covered  with  mosaic-work,  and  hand- 
some sculptured  rosettes,  surmounted 
by  an  elegant  cornice,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  an  ambone  or 
pulpit,  the  reading-desk  on  which  is 
supported  by  a  quaint  human  figure  ; 
the  pulpit  itself  rests  on  two  elegant 
columns  of  violet  marble.  The  tribune, 
or  semicircular  apse  behind  the  choir, 
consists  of  5  circular  recesses,  in  each 
of  which  is  a  window  formed  by  a  slab 
of  Serravezza  marble,  which,  allowing 
a  certain  amount  of  light  to  pass 
through  it,  produces  a  very  pleasing 
effect  when  the  sun  shines  on  it.  On 
the  vault  is  a  mosaic  of  S.  Miniatus 
offering  his  crown  to  the  Saviour, 
bearing  the  date  of  1297.  In  the 
centre  of  the  choir  is  the  modern  high 
altar.  Upon  an  altar  on  the  rt.  of  the 
tribune  is  a  picture  of  St.  Giovanni 
Gualberto,  attributed  to  Giotto,  Some 
traces  of  paintings  of  the  14th  centy. 
still  exist  on  the  walls  of  the  choir. 

The  altar  of  the  Crucifixion,  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  mosaic  pavement,  was  erected  in 
1465;  it  formerly  contained  the  mira- 
culous crucifix  of  S.Giovanni  Gualberto, 
now  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Trinita.  The 
tabernacle  over  it  is  surmounted  by  an 
eagle  upon  a  woolpack,  the  arms  of 
the  Guild  of  Merchants,  and  opposite 
the  device  of  P.  de'  Medici,  by  whom 
the  altar  was  erected — a ' '  falcon  belled 
and  jessed" — was  sculptured  by  Michel- 
ozzi.  The  picture  over  the  altar  is  of 
the  school  of  Giotto.  The  sculptured 
arabesque  ornaments,  and  the  ^black 
and  white  mosaics  of  the  triple  feather 
(like  our  Prince  of  Wales's),  and  the 
rosettes  in  glazed  terracotta  on  the 
vault,  are  very  beautiful. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  James,  opening  out 
of  the  left  aisle,  was  erected  in  1461 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  Rnsellmo. 
He  was  both  sculptor  and  architect,  and 


by  him  is  the  monument  to  Jacopo, 
the  Cardinal  of  Portugal  (died  1459). 
Death,  but  most  tranquil,  is  expressed 
with  admirable  truth.  The  accessories 
are  in  the  finest  cinquecento  style.  The 
circular  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  A. 
Rossellino'8  style.  The  floor  is  of  that 
variety  of  tessellated  work  called  Opus 
Alexandrmttm.  In  the  roof  are  five 
medallions  by  Luca  delta  /tobbia,  con- 
sidered by  Vasari  as  the  best  of  his 
works;  they  represent  the  Theological 
Virtues,  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
centre. 

The  crypt,  which  is  about  4  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  nave,  is  supported 
on  small  columns  of  different  styles, 
material,  &c,  several  of  their  capitals 
being  of  the  Roman  period.  Under  the 
principal  altar  in  it  are  preserved  the 
remains  of  S.  Miniatus  and  his  com- 
panions. The  vault  of  the  tabernacle 
over  it  was  painted  by  Taddeo  Gaddi 
in  1341.  The  altar  ib  enclosed  within 
an  elegant  iron  railing,  made  in  1338 
by  Petruccio  Betti  of  Siena,  the  same 
who  exeouted  that  in  the  cathedral  of 
Fiesole. 

The  sacristy  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
choir  is  a  lofty  square  chamber,  with  a 
pointed  roof,  built  in  1 387 :  the  walls  are 
entirely  painted  by  Spmello  Aretmo,  at 
the  expense  of  Benedetto  degli  Alberti, 
a  Florentine  merchant,  who  is  said  to 
have  bequeathed  100,000  florins,  an 
immense  sum  at  the  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  frescoes  represent  events 
in  the  life  of  St.  Benedict.  Commencing 
by  the  S.  wall  are— St.  Benedict  leaving 
his  father's  house  for  Subiaco ;  his 
miraculously  rendering  whole  a  vase 
broken  by  his  nurse;  his  interview  with 
Totila;  his  death;  and  the  vision  of  St. 
Maur.  On  the  W.  wall,  St.  Benedict 
assuming  the  monastic  habit  at  Su- 
biaco, and  fed  in  the  cave  by  St.  Ro- 
manus  in  spite  of  the  devil.  St.  Bene* 
diet  restoring  life  to  a  monk  crushed 
by  the  fall  of  a  part  of  his  convent. 
St.  Benedict  and  a  monk  who  was 
tempted  by  the  devil  in  the  form  of  an 
ape  to  absent  himself  from  the  choir 
during  the  time  of  meditation.  — C' 
the  N.  wall  St.  Benedict  resisting 
temptation  of  the  arch-fiend  in 
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form  of  a  blackbird  by  rolling  his  body 
amongst  thorns.  The  Saint  proclaimed 
superior  of  his  order;  discovers  an 
attempt  made  to  poison  him  for  the 
austerity  of  his  discipline;  marking 
the  site  from  which  water  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  his  convent  at  Monte 
Casino;  and  saving  St.  Placidus  from 
drowning.  On  the  E.  wall  St.  Bene- 
dict leaving  his  convent,  to  the  joy  of 
his  brother  monks;  receiving  St.  Mau- 
rus  and  St.  Placidus  into  his  Order; 
blessing  a  stone,  which  no  effort 
could  move,  the  devil  being  seated 
upon  it ;  discovering  the  roguery  of 
Totila  in  not  believing  the  prophetic 
spirit  of  the  saint.  The  four  compart- 
ments of  the  roof  contain  figures  of  the 
Evangelists :  below  Spinello's  frescoes 
are  some  fine  inlaid  (tarsia)  wood-work 
presses,  by  Moniciatto  (1472).  The 
paintings  in  the  Campo  Santo,  also  by 
Spinello  Aretino,  are  faded  and  damaged. 
The  beautiful  bell-tower  was  raised  by 
Baccio  d'Agnolo  in  1519;  it  was  to 
protect  it  from  the  balls  of  the  enemy 
that  Michael  Angelo,  during  the  siege, 
hung  mattrasses  round  it. 

The  neighbourhood  of  San  Miniato 
was  the  scene  of  the  call  of  San 
Giovanni  Gualberto  (died  1070).  (See 
Vallombrosa.)  His  meeting  with  the 
murderer  of  his  brother  took  place 
at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  where  a 
shrine  with  an  inscription  is  let  into 
the  wall,  surmounted  by  a  painting  of 
the  scene,  and  the  crucifix,  which  ap- 
peared to  bow  its  head  to  him,  was 
preserved  here  until  the  suppression 
of  the  monastery,  when  it  was  removed 
to  the  ch.  of  La  Santa  Trinita  in  Flo- 
rence. 

The  ch.  of  St.  Miniato,  which  had 
remained  closed  for  several  years,  has 
recently  been  converted  into  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  dead,  and  is  destined  to 
form  the  centre  of  a  large  suburban 
cemetery.     Already  has  it  been  more 
than  half  filled  with  corpses-— graves, 
in  close  juxtaposition  and  above  each 
other,  being  dug  in  the  floor,  the  con- 
*noe  of  which  is,  as  leaden  coffins 
)t  used,  that  the  smell  is  most 
Beable,  and  that  a  visit  to  this  ele- 
tasilica  during  the  hot  months  is 
Attended  with  danger.  The  floor 


I  has  been  covered  with  sepulchral  slabs 
as  well  as  the  walls,  which  takes  away 
much  from  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  ch.  In  its  present  state  San 
Miniato  is  little  else  than  one  great 
Golgotha,  and  a  receptacle  for  the 
memorials  of  sentiment  and  vanity  of 
the  modern  Florentines.  The  situa- 
tion of  this  suburban  burial-ground  is 
highly  objectionable  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  city,  and  from  its  being  placed 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  pre- 
vailing winds  blow  during  the  hot 
months  of  the  year. 


Porta  di  San  Frediano. 

The  entrance  to  the  city,  by  the  old 
post-road  leading  to  Pisa,  Leghorn, 
&c,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  popu- 
lous suburb  of  the  same  name.  A  short 
way  beyond,  on  the  1.,  is  the  Badia  of 
Monte  Oliveto,  an  ancient  monastic 
foundation,  in  the  oh.  of  which  are 
some  paintings  by  Santi  di  Tito ;  but  its 
principal  beauty  consists  in  its  pictu- 
resque situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
wood,  and  from  which  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful view  over  the  city,  the  valley  of 
the  Arno,  and  the  Apennines  in  the 
background.  Adjoining  this  Badia  is 
the  Villa  Strozzi,  extending  to  the 
plain  below.  About  2  m.  farther  is 
the  populous  village  of  Legnaia,  from 
which  a  road  on  the  1.,  4  in.,  leads  to 
Mosciano,  near  the  summit  of  the 
range  of  hills  which  separate  the  valley 
of  the  Arno  from  that  of  the  Pesa. 
Near  Mosciano  the  geologist  will  find 
an  interesting  locality  where  the 
arenaceous  and  limestone  rocks,  pietra 
serena,  and  pietra  forte,  which  con- 
stitute the  great 'part  of  the  chain  of 
the  Tuscan  Apennines,  contain  fossils 
(nummulites) ;  the  best  locality  is  in 
the  ravine  W.  of  the  ch.,  and  at  a  place 
called  Massetto,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  covered  with  stone  pines,  where 
the  rock  has  been  quarried  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  under  the  name  of 
Granitelh  di  Mosciano, 
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Porta  Romana,  called  also  8.  Pier 
Qattoiini. 

Poggio  Imperials. — This' palace  is  ap- 
proached by  a  broad  road,  which  in- 
clines to  the  1.  hand  just  outside  of 
the  Porta  Romana,  and  continues  dur- 
ing an  ascent  of  more  than  half  a  mile, 
between  lofty  cypresses,  intermixed 
with  oak  and  larch.  It  was  built  by 
the  Duchess  Magdalen  of  Austria,  wife 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  II.,  about 
1  622.  It  is  said  to  contain  700  rooms,  a 
story,  which,  it  has  been  remarked,  is 
refuted  by  counting  the  windows.  The 
apartments  are  not  remarkable,  but 
contain  some  good  works  of  art.  The 
wounded  Adonis  is  attributed  to 
Michel  Angelo.  There  is  also  a  room 
full  of  King  Charles's  beauties.  In 
the  dining-room  is  a  small  statue  of 
Apollo  which  is  said  to  be  the  work  of 
Phidias,  and  is  of  exquisite  beauty.  It 
was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
statues  at  Florence  by  Canova.  In  the 
garden  are  four  of  the  statues  once 
placed  on  the  facade  of  the  Duomo, 
and  which  were  removed  when  it  was 
so  barbarously  destroyed. 

Above  Poggio  Imperiale  is  the  hill  of 
Arcetri  {in  arce  veteri),  celebrated  for 
the  Verdea,  the  sweet  wine  which  it 
produces,  and  so  praised  by  Redi,  who 
sang  the  wines  of  Tuscany  with  such 
enthusiasm  : — 

"  Oggi  vogl'  io  che  regni  entro  a'  miei  vetri 
La  Verdea  soavissima  d*  Arcetri.'* 

Bacco  in  Toscana, 

Farther  on,  and  above  the  Pian 
di  Giuliari  of  Arcetri,  is  Galileo's  Ob- 
servatory, called  the  Torre  del  Qallo, 
from  its  having  belonged  to  the  Gallo 
family,  or  from  its  being  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  a  bird  for  a  weather- 
cock. Here,  it  is  said,  were  made  most 
of  those  observations  on  the  moon  to 
which  Milton  alludes  when  saying  that 
Satan's  shield — 

"  Hung  o'er  his  shoulder*  like  the  moon,  whose 
orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fiesole, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe." 


The  tower  does  not  aeem  much  altered ; 
it  is  now  annexed  to  some  farm- 
buildings.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  observatory  is  the  Villa  del  Gioiello, 
the  residence  of  the  philosopher,  and 
where  he  is  said  to  have  received  Mil- 
ton when  the  latter  was  on  his  travels. 
Here,  as  an  inscription  on  the  outer 
wall  states,  abandoned  and  neglected 
by  his  Medicean  protectors  when  he 
became  the  victim  of  Papal  persecu- 
tion, but  surrounded  by  a  few  faithful 
friends  who  received  from  his  aged  lips 
the  last  inspirations  of  his  mighty 
genius,  Galileo  lost  his  sight  and 
dwelt  till  he  died. 

Hill  of  Bellosguardo. — On  the  rt.  on 
leaving  the  town  by  the  Porta  Romana. 
No  traveller  should  fail  to  ascend  to  the 
top  of  this  hill,  which  commands  a 
most  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of 
Florence  and  of  the  Val  d'  Arno. 
There  are  several  handsome  villas  here ; 
amongst  others  the  Y.  Albizzi,  long  in- 
habited by  Galileo,  whose  bust  with  an 
inscription  is  over  the  entrance. 

La  Certosa  in  Val  d*  Etna. — A  plea- 
sant excursion  may  be  made  to  this 
Charter-house,  about  2£  m.  from  the 
Porta  Romana.  Soon  after  passing 
the  village  of  Galluzzo,  an  ancient 
gateway,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
St.  Lawrence,  through  which  no  female 
can  enter  except  by  permission  of  the 
archbishop,  and  out  of  which  no  monk 
can  pass,  opens  into  the  grounds  of  the 
monastery  on  the  rt. ;  but  visitors  are 
only  admitted  by  the  S.  gate  (ladies 
are  strictly  excluded),  from  a  road 
which  ascends  the  hill  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  farther  on  the  rt.  This  pre- 
cinct constitutes  the  whole  property 
of  the  once  opulent  community:  their 
lands  were  united  to  the  government 
domains.  The  Certosa  was  founded 
about  1341,  by  Nicolo  Acciaioli,  a 
Florentine,  Grand  Seneschal  of  Queen 
Giovanna  of  Naples.  Andrea  Orgagna 
was  the  architect;  and  wherever  the 
original  Gothic  remains  it  is  in  the 
grand  Florentine  style.  Acciaioli  re- 
quested permission  of  the  Republic  to 
fortify  his  monastery.  The  builds- 
crowns  a  beautiful  hill,  covered  T 
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olive-trees  and  vines,  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ema 
and  Greve  torrents,  and  rising  nearly 
400  feet  above  them;  and  its  first 
aspect,  with  its  fine  Gothic  windows 
and  battlements,  is  much  more  that 
of  a  mediaeval  fortress  than  of  a 
sacred  edifice.  The  church  is  dark  and 
grand.  The  series  of  paintings  from 
the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  by  Poccetti,  have 
merit.  In  the  adjoining  chapel,  udelle 
reliquie,"  are  also  frescos  by  him. 
The  stalk  for  the  monks  are  elegantly 
carved  and  inlaid,  and  the  rich  pave- 
ment is  kept  delicately  clean  ;  and 
indeed,  considering  the  very  limited 
means  of  the  Carthusians,  the  place 
is  in  the  best  order.  Around  the 
church,  on  the  rt.-hand  side,  is  a 
line  of  chapels  :  the  Capella  di  Santa 
Maria  is  nearly  unaltered;  the  style 
is  Italian-Gothic.  In  this  chapel  there 
are  a  good  painted  glass  window,  and 
several  interesting  paintings  of  the 
early  Florentine  school,  amongst  which 
two  or  three  by  Fra  Angelico.  The 
small  Chapel  of  St.  John  has  a  fine  mo- 
dern painting  of  the  saint  by  Benvenuti. 
A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  St.  Mary's 
chapel  to  the  subterranean  church,  which 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  founder 
and  his  family  :  that  of  Nicol6 
is  by  A.  Orgagna.  A  canopy,  sup- 
ported by  four  twisted  columns,  is 
placed  over  the  full-length  statue  of  the 
deceased.  He  is  in  full  armour;  the 
countenance  fine  and  expressive.  A 
long  inscription,  in  Gothic  capitals,  re- 
cords his  deeds.  Three  slab  tombs  be- 
neath, and  in  front  of  the  altar,  repre- 
sent his  father,  his  sister  Lapa,  and 
his  son  Lorenzo,  in  relief.  The  details 
of  the  costume  are  curious,  and  as 
perfect  as  when  they  left  the  sculp- 
tor's studio.  Lastly  is  the  tomb 
of  Cardinal  Angelo  Acciaoli,  Bishop  of 
Ostia  (died  1409),  by  Donatello:  the 
sculpture,  in  alto-rilievo,  is  most  ela- 
borate; the  border  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
\  by  Qiuliano  di  San  Qallo  long 
which  surrounds  the  principal 
is  very  beautiful.  The  Chapter- 
opening  from  a  passage  that  leads 
he  choir  to  the  great  cloister, 
>sed  and  decorated  as  a  chapel, 
sins  the  monument  of  Leonardo 


Buonafede  (died  1545),  by  Francesco 
da  San  Gallo—&  beautiful  recumbent 
figure,  in  bold  high  reliefs.  The 
Crucifixion  in  fresco,  by  Mariotto 
Albertinelli,  the  pupil  of  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo,  rivals  the  works  of  his 
master.  Many  of  the  paintings  of  the 
early  Florentine  school,  which  were 
formerly  in  the  Certosa,  have  been 
removed  to  the  Accademia  delle  Belle 
Arti. 

The  courts  and  cloisters  are  inter- 
esting. One  small  cloister  is  glazed 
with  stained,  glass,  from  the  designs  of 
Giovanni  da  Udine.  It  consists  of 
tablets  of  the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  in- 
closed in  arabesques.  The  refectory 
is  a  fine  apartment,  with  a  pulpit  by 
Mino  da  Fiesoie,  from  which  one  of  the 
monks  reads  to  the  rest  during  dinner, 
at  which  they  meet  only  on  Sundays; 
on  other  days  each  monk  dines  soli- 
tarily in  his  cell.  The  cells  are, 
according  to  the  rule,  small  detached 
houses.  In  front  of  the  church  is 
a  large  court  surrounded  by  apart- 
ments :  in  one,  over  the  door  of  which 
is  his  bust,  Pius  VI.  resided  for  some 
time,  when  removed  from  Borne  by 
the  French.  The  inner  cloister,  on 
which  the  cells  of  the  monks  open,  is 
a  fine  square  surrounded  by  porticos; 
the  centre  has  been  converted  into  the 
Campo  Santo,  or  burying-ground,  for 
the  monks.  There  were  lately  only 
24  inmates  in  the  establishment. 

A  small  contribution  may  be  dropped 
into  the  box  by  visitors  towards  the 
repairs  of  the  Certosa,  for  the  monks 
are  poor,  and  have  but  very  inadequate 
means  applicable  to  that  purpose. 

5  m.  beyond  the  Certosa,  following 
the  high  post-road  to  Siena  for  2  m.,  and 
then  crossing  to  the  1.  through  the  hilly 
country,  is  the  village  of  Impruneta, 
celebrated  for  its  sanctuary  and  its 
collegiate  church.  The  geologist  will 
find  much  to  interest  him  here  ;  the 
hill  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  com- 
posed of  diallage  rocks  and  serpentine, 
which  have  been  raised  at  a  compa- 
ratively recent  period,  piercing  the 
stratified  secondary  limestone  ;  very 
curiouB  superpositions  of  the  serpen- 
tine may  be  seen  all  round  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village.     Copper-ore  has 
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been  recently  discovered  in  it,  but  to 
no  profitable  extent.  A  great  deal  of 
coarse  pottery  is  made  about  Impru- 
neta,  principally  large  oil-jars,  and  the 
beautiful  vases  for  flowers  and  green- 
house shrubs  so  much  in  use  in  the 
villas  about  Florence,  the  clay  being 
procured  from  the  argillaceous  beds  of 
the  Neocomian  limestone  near  the 
contact  with  the  serpentine. 

Porta  al  Prato. 

Immediately  outside  the  Porta  al 
Prato  are  the  Casein* ,  rather  un- 
justly depreciated  by  travellers.  Their 
name  is  derived  from  the  dairy  to 
which  they  are  annexed.  They  are 
the  Hyde  Park  of  Florence  for  the 
display  of  fashionable  equipages  and 
equestrians.  Between  the  roads  which 
form  the  carriage-drive  and  the  Rail- 
way are  plantations,  pastures  for  the 
cows,  and  a  race-course.  In  these  there 
is  nothing  remarkable;  but  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  is  magnificent.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  the  fire- 
flies swarm  here  in  the  evenings,  and 
afford  a  curious  spectacle.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  year  they  are  replaced  by 
glowworms,  which,  throughout  the 
JNorth  of  Italy,  have  a  brilliancy  much 
exceeding  that  of  our  British  species. 

In  the  Cascine  (as  well  as  in  many 
parts  of  Florence)  you  are  beset  by 
the  flower:women  (lftoraje),  offering,  or 
rather  forcing  their  bouquets  upon  you. 
Their  practice  is,  if  you  will  permit 
them,  to  supply  you  with  flowers  dur- 
ing your  stay,  for  which  they  expect, 
of  course,  a  present  upon  your  de- 
parture. The  women  generally  wear 
the  great  flapping  round  hat,  often 
wreathed  with  artificial  flowers ;  and,  on 
festival  days,  very  smart  aprons,  pearl 
necklaces,  and  all  sorts  of  trinkets  and 
finery. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  gate  is  the 
Villa  di  San  Donato,  the  property  of 
the  Russian  millionaire,  Demidoff,  cre- 
ated a  prince  by  the  late  Grand  Duke  ; 
the  grounds,  which  are  extensive  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  are  laid  out 
with  taste,  although  their  situation  in 
a  flat,  on  either  side  of  a  dusty  high 
road,    is  anything  but    picturesque; 


they  contain  a  menagerie,  artificial 
rivers,  very  extensive  hot  and  green 
houses  filled  with  the  rarest  plante 
and  in  the  finest  condition.  The  man- 
sion is  fitted  up  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  contains  a  large  collection 
of  modern  pictures,  arms,  statues,  and 
some  gaudy  decorations  in  Siberian 
malachite  from  the  owner's  mines  in 
the  Ural  Mountains.  There  has  always 
been  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
permission  to  enter  even  the  grounds, 
although  the  owner  seldom  lives  here. 

10  m.  from  Florence,  on  the  old  road 
to  Pistoia,  is  Poggio  a  Cajano,  a  villa  of 
great  interest,  which  anciently  belonged 
to  the  Cancellieri  family  of  Pistoia.  As 
it  now  stands,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  who  employed  Oiuli- 
ano  di  San  Oallo  as  his  architect.  The 
vaulting  of  the  principal  saloon  was 
considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  bold- 
ness. This  apartment  was  afterwards 
decorated  at  the  expense  of  Leo  X., 
who  employed  some  of  the  best  Flo- 
rentine artists  upon  the  frescos,  which 
still  remain, — Andrea  del  Sarto,  Francia* 
bigio,  and  Pontormo :  the  subjects  are 
all  classical,  but  applied,  though  with 
some  degree  of  straining,  to  the  history 
of  Lorenzo.  Here,  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1587,  expired  Francesco  I.,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  profligate 
Bianca  Capello.  Some  say  they  died  in 
consequence  of  partaking  of  the  poison 
which  they  had  prepared  for  their 
brother  Ferdinand,  who  succeeded  to 
the  Grand  Duchy.  Having  discovered, 
as  the  story  goes,  the  intended  trea- 
chery, he  drew  his  dagger,  and  com- 
pelled them  both  to  feed  upon  the 
fatal  viands.  This  seems,  however,  to 
be  a  fable ;  and  the  most  accredited 
opinion  is,  that  the  wretched  pair  died 
in  consequence  of  disease  brought  on 
by  their  excessive  intemperance.  Pog- 
gio a  Cajano  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  high  road. 

La  Petraja  di  Castello,  3£  m.  from 
Florence,  on  the  road  to  Prato,  for 
merly  a  stronghold  belonging  to  the 
Brunelleschi  family,  and  sturdily  de- 
fended, in  1364,  against  the  Pisans 
and  the  bands  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  who,  at  that  period,  was  ir 
the  service  of  the   enemies  of  Fl- 
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rence.  One  tower  of  the  castle  re- 
mains, but  modernised.  La  Petraja 
was  reduced  to  its  present  form  by 
Bwmtalenti,  and  was  one  of  the  Grand 
Ducal  summer  residence*.  In  the 
garden  is  a  beautiful  fountain  in  the 
cinquecento  style,  surmounted  by  a 
lovely  Venus  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna. 
The  shady  plantations  of  cypresses,  the 
evergreen  oaks  and  laurels,  are  most 
luxuriant,  and  the  view  of  Florence, 
of  the  hilly  country  to  the  S.  of  it,  and 
the  Val  d'Arno,  completes  the  charm  of 
the  scene.  The  frescoes  by  II  Volter- 
rano,  in  the  loggia,  have  merit  as  works 
of  art,  and  are  interesting  on  account  of 
the  numerous  contemporary  portraits 
which  they  contain.  Amongst  the 
great  folks,  grand  dukes,  popes,  and 
cardinals,  we  again  meet  with  Tomaso 
Trafredi  the  dwarf.  Some  portions 
have  a  humorous  cast,  as,  for  example, 
a  half-drunken  German  landsknecht, 
keeping  back  the  crowd  from  the 
presence-chamber  of  Clement  VII. 
The  gardens  are  well  laid  out,  and  the 
florist  will  find  one  of  the  richest 
collections  of  ornamental  and  out-door 
plants  and  flowers  in  Italy.  Higher 
up  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  which 
Castello  stands  is  the 

Villa  di  Quarto,  also  a  very  beautiful 
residence,  part  of  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  the  Medici.  It  stands  near,  but  a 
little  higher  up  the  hill,  than  la  Petraja. 
The  gardens  are  embellished  with 
fountains  fed  by  streams  which  descend 
from  Monte  Morello,  and  statues  by 
Ammanati;  one  colossal  figure  is  intend- 
ed to  represent  the  Apennines.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  Prince  Demidoff, 
About  2£  m.  beyond  La  Petraja  are  the 
villa  and  celebrated  china  manufactory 
of  La  Doccia,  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  Ginori.  The  latter  will  be  well 
deserving  of  a  visit,  which  can  be  more 
easily  managed  from  the  Sesto  Station 
on  the  Maria  Antonia  Railway. 


Porta  San  Oallo, 

Outside  the  Porta  S.  Gallo,  and  close 
to  the  Mugnone  torrent,  is  a  handsome 
promenade,  well  planted  and  furnished 


with  seats  ;  it  is  much  frequented  in 
the  summer  season,  and  is  very  con- 
venient for  families  having  children, 
who  live  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Careggi,  distant  3  m.,  built  by  Co- 
simo  Pater  Patriae,  from  the  designs  of 
Michelozzi,  is  unaltered  in  its  general 
outline  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  a  royal 
villa,  havingpasBed  into  private  hands  in 
1 780.  It  has  great  interest,  from  having 
been  one  of  the  most  favourite  resi- 
dences of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent ;  and 
in  it  the  meetings  of  his  celebrated  Pla- 
tonic academy  were  held.  Here,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  the  supposed  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  and  death  of 
Plato,  the  members  held  their  sympo- 
sium; and  here  died  Cosimo  on  the 
1st  August,  14(54,  and  Lorenzo  on  the 
8th  April,  1492,  shortly  after  his  me- 
morable interview  with  Savonarola.  Ca- 
reggi, and  the  estates  around  it,  now 
belong  to  an  English  gentleman,  Mr. 
Sloane,  by  whom  the  gardens  have 
been  much  improved.  The  interior 
of  the  villa  had  been  entirely  modern- 
ized by  its  former  possessors,  and 
offers  few  souvenirs  of  the  great  men 
who  once  inhabited  it.  At  the  S.W. 
angle  is  a  handsome  terrace  or  loggia, 
surrounded  by  Ionic  columns,  sup- 
porting a  roof  on  which  are  some 
frescoes,  painted  by  Pontormo  and  Bron- 
zino  in  the  time  of  Alessandro  de' 
Medici  (1536).  The  view  over  the 
valley  of  Florence  from  this  spot  is 
very  beautiful.  The  present  owner  of 
Careggi  is  collecting  a  series  of  portraits 
of  the  illustrious  men  who  rendered 
this  residence  of  the  Medicis  so  cele- 
brated, and  has  already  had  paintings 
executed  by  eminent  artists  of  Flo- 
rence of  subjects  connected  with  their 
history,  to  adorn  the  apartments  in 
which  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo  lived 
and  breathed  his  last. 

Higher  up  the  hill  is  the  Villa  Bel- 
vedere  de1  Carreggi,  called  also'the  Villa 
Grobert,  in  a  commanding  situation, 
and  celebrated  for  the  splendid  pano- 
rama embraced  from  it  over  the  valley 
of  the  Arno  and  Florence.  It  has  lately 
become  the  property  also  of  Mr.  Sloane, 
who  has  fitted  it  up  for  his  summer  resi- 
dence during  the  hottest  season  of  the 
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year.  It  formed  a  portion  of  the  Me- 
dicis'  possessions.  Close  to  it  is  a  low 
building,  now  occupied  by  the  gar- 
dener, which  was  the  residence  of 
Marsilio  Ficino  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  Over  the  door  is  the  in- 
scription, DOMUB  PABVA  QUIEfl,  which 
may  date  from  the  time  of  the  philo- 
sopher, who  speaks  of  it  in  his  writings 
as  a  Paradise.  It  was  given  to  him  by 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  The  present 
owner  of  this  retreat  intends  to  fit  up 
the  cottage  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of 
the  great  man  who  breathed  his  last 
beneath  its  roof. 

Between  Careggi  and  Fiesole  are  si- 
tuated several  handsome  villas, — that 
of  the  late  Madame  Catalani,  now 
Lavaggi ;  the  Villa  of  Lord  Normanby  ; 
the  Villa  Salviati,  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  villa  architecture  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  property  of  Signor  Mario,  the 
singer;  the  Villa  Palmieri,  celebrated 
by  Boccaccio;  and  at  the  base  of  the 
Hill  of  Fiesole,  the  Villa  Rinuccini  ; 
the  Villa  Mozzi;  and  Villa  Guadagni, 
long  the  residence  of  Bartolommeo 
della  Scala,  the  historian  and  Secretary 
of  the  Republic. 

Two  carriage-roads  lead  to  Fiesole — 
one  from  the  Porta  a  Pinti,  an,d  the 
second  from  the  Porta  San  Gallo;  the 
former  is  the  best:  the  two  roads  join 
at  the  Convent  of  San  Domenico,  from 
which,  until  recently,  the  road  was  no 
longer  practicable  for  any  wheeled  ve- 
hicle, but  there  is  now  an  excellent 
carriage-road  of  1A  m.  in  length,  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Fiesole. 
In  England  we  should  have  formed  a 
joint-stock  company,  and  issued  shares 
to  raise  the  supplies  :  the  Fesulans 
issued  titles  of  nobility.  They  possess 
a  Libro  d*  Oro,  and  those  inscribed 
therein  acquire  the  rank  of  nobility. 
No  one  settled  in  Tuscany  can  be 
received  at  court  unless  he  is  noble, 
and  there  was  the  most  ample  demand 
for  the  title  from  the  native  and  foreign 
bourgeoisie  of  Florence.  Marquises, 
counts,  and  barons,  who  paid  various 
sums,  300  dollars  and  upwards,  for 
their  patents,  were  created  by  dozens. 
We  regret  to  add  that,  both  here  and 
elsewhere  in  Tuscany,  several  English- 
men have  been  amongst  the  purchasers 


of  such    empty   and    frivolous    dis- 
tinctions. 

The  road  is  most  lovely  as  it  winds 
up  the  hill  bordered  by  gardens  and 
villas.'  From  Florence  to  the  top  is 
about  an  hour's  drive. 

The  Dominican  convent,  where  this 
road  commences,  was  founded  in  1406. 
The  church  is  attributed  to  Brunei- 
leschi;  but  if  so  it  is  not  in  his  best 
manner,  and  has  been  much  altered, 
though  in  good  repair.  In  the  choir 
is  a  fine  picture  by  Fra  Angelico,  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  with  Saints.  After 
passing  San  Domenico  the  new  road 
strikes  off  to  the  rt.,  passing  under  the 
cypress  woods  of  La  Doccia,  beyond 
which  we  see  the  first  fragments  of  the 
so-called  Cyclopean  or  polygonal  walls 
of  Etruscan  Fiesole  on  the  rt.  The 
pedestrian  however  will  do  well  to  fol- 
low the  old  and  more  direct  path  from 
S.  Domenico,  which  passes  near  the 

Villa  Mozzi  (now  the  property  of  Mr. 
William  Spence),  erected  by  Cosimo  11 
Vecchio.  This  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Florence.  In  ancient 
times,  the  grounds  of  this  villa  are 
said  to  have  been  chosen  by  Catiline 
as  a  place  of  deposit  for  his  treasures. 
He  flew  to  Fiesole  on  quitting  Rome, 
the  leader  of  a  desperate  cause  ;  and 
was  defeated  near  Fistoia.  In  1829  a 
treasure  of  about  100  pounds  of  Roman 
silver  money,  all  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  was  found  in 
the  garden.  This  villa  continued  in 
the  possession  of  the  Medici  family, 
and  here  the  Pazzi  intended  to  have 
carried  their  conspiracy  into  execution 
in  1478.  Lorenzo  ever  retained  a 
predilection  for  this  villa,  and  the 
terrace  still  remains,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  his  favourite  walk.  Plea- 
sant gardens  and  walks  bordered  by 
cypresses  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
spot,  from  which  a  splendid  view  of 
Florence  encircled  by  its  amphitheatre 
of  mountains  is  obtained.  Hallam  has 
described  the  scene  in  laoguage  so 
poetical  and  yet  bo'  beautiful  and 
true,  that  we  give  the  traveller  the 
pleasure  of  comparing  it  with  the 
view  which  he  will  have  before  him: 
—"In  a  villa  overhanging  the  towers 
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of  Florence,  on  the  steep  slope  of  that 
lofty  hill  crowned  by  the  mother  city, 
the  ancient  Fiesole,  in  gardens  which 
Tully  might  have  envied,  with  Ficino, 
Landino,  and  Politian  at  his  Bide,  he 
delighted  his  hours  of  leisure  with  the 
beautiful  visions  of  Platonic  philosophy, 
for  which  the  summer  stillness  of  an 
Italian  sky  appears  the  most  congenial 
accompaniment. 

"  Never  could  the  sympathies  of  the 
soul  with  outward  nature  be  more  finely 
touched;  never  could  more  striking 
suggestions  be  presented  to  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  statesman.  Florence 
lay  beneath  them,  not  with  all  the 
magnificence  that  the  later  Medici  have 
given  her,  but,  thanks  to  the  piety  of 
former  times,  presenting  almost  as 
varied  an  outline  to  the  sky.  One 
man,  the  wonder  of  Cosmo's  age,  Bru- 
nelleschi,  had  crowned  the  beautiful 
city  with  the  vast  dome  of  its  cathedral, 
a  structure  unthought  of  in  Italy  before, 
and  rarely  since  surpassed.  It  seemed, 
amidst  clustering  towers  of  inferior 
churches,  an  emblem  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  under  its  supreme  head; 
like  Rome  itself,  imposing,  unbroken, 
unchangeable,  radiating  in  equal  ex- 
pansion to  every  part  of  the  earth, 
and  directing  its  convergent  curves  to 
heaven.  Round  this  were  numbered,  at 
unequal  heights,  the  Baptistery,  with 
its  gates  worthy  of  Paradise;  the  tall 
and  richly  decorated  belfry  of  Giotto; 
the  church  of  the  Carmine  with  the 
frescoes  of  Masaccio;  those  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  beautiful  as  a  bride,  of 
Santa  Croce,  second  only  in  magni- 
ficence to  the  cathedral,  and  of  St. 
Mark;  the  San  Spirito,  another  great 
monument  of  the  genius  of  Brunei- 
leschi;  the  numerous  convents  that 
rose  within  the  walls  of  Florence,  or 
were  scattered  immediately  about  them. 
From  these  the  eye  might  turn  to  the 
trophies  of  a  republican  government 
that  was  rapidly  giving  way  before  the 
citizen  prince  who  now  surveyed  them; 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  which  the  sig- 
niory  of  Florence  held  their  councils, 

'ed  by  the  Guelph  aristocracy,  the 
isive  but  not  tyrannous  faction 
long  swayed  the  city;  or  the  new 
unfinished  palace  which  Brunel- 


leschi  had  designed  for  one  of  the  Pitti 
family  before  they  fell,  as  others  had 
already  done,  in  the  fruitless  struggle 
against  the  house  of  Medici,  itself  des- 
tined to  become  the  abode  of  the  vic- 
torious race,  and  to  perpetuate,  by 
retaining  its  name,  the  revolutions  that 
had  raised  them  to  power." 

"The  prospect,  from  an  elevation, 
of  a  great  city  in  its  silence,  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  as  well  as  beautiful 
we  ever  behold.  But  far  more  must 
it  have  brought  home  seriousness  to 
the  mind  of  one  who,  by  the  force  of 
events,  and  the  generous  ambition  of 
his  family,  and  his  own,  was  involved 
in  the  dangerous  necessity  of  governing 
without  the  right,  and,  as  far  as  might 
be,  without  the  semblance,  of  power; 
one  who  knew  the  vindictive  and  un- 
scrupulous hostility  which,  at  home 
and  abroad,  he  had  to  encounter.  If 
thoughts  like  these  could  bring  a  cloud 
over  the  brow  of  Lorenzo,  unfit  for  the 
object  he  sought  in  that  retreat,  he 
might  restore  its  serenity  by  other 
scenes  which  his  garden  commanded. 
Mountains  bright  with  various  hues, 
and  clothed  with  wood,  bounded  the 
horizon,  and,  on  most  sides,  at  no 
great. distance ;  but  embosomed  in  these 
were  other  villas  and  domains  of  his 
own:  while  the  level  country  bore 
witness  to  his  agricultural  improve- 
ments, the  classic  diversion  of  a  states- 
man's cares.  The  same  curious  spirit 
which  led  him  to  fill  his  garden  at 
Carreggi  with  exotic  flowers  of  the 
East — the  first  instance  of  a  botanical 
collection  in  Europe — had  introduced 
a  new  animal  from  the  same  regions. 
Herds  of  buffaloes,  since  naturalized 
in  Italy,  whose  dingy  hide,  bent  neck, 
curved  horns,  and  lowering  aspect, 
contrasted  with  the  greyish  hue  and 
full  mild  eye  of  the  Tuscan  oxen, 
pastured  in  the  valley,  down  which  the 
yellow  Arno  steals  silently  through  its 
long  reaches  to  the  sea."  —  Hallam's 
Hist,  of  Literature. 

Not  far  distant  is  a  monument  with 
an  inscription,  which,  if  construed 
strictly,  would  designate  it  as  placed 
upon  the  very  "Sasso"  whereupon 
those  who  suffered  "per  man'  della 
crudele    Fesulea    gente"    expired    as 
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martyrs.  Here,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, St.  Romulus,  the  patron  of  Fie- 
sole,  suffered  martyrdom.  There  are 
Beveral  fine  bursts  of  view  into  the 
valley  below.  The  villa  Salviati  is  the 
most  prominent  object;  the  beautiful 
Villa  Rinuccini,  formerly  laid  out 
as  an  English  park,  but  now  turned 
into  culture ;  the  Villa  dei  Tre  Visi, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Palmieris, 
and  lately  bequeathed  to  the  Grand 
Ducal  family  by  an  English  lady, 
which  Boccaccio  made  the  retreat  of 
the  fair  story-tellers  in  the  pestilence  of 
1348,  may  also  be  hence  distinguished. 
Before  reaching  the  Villa  Mozzi  is  the 
Villa  Vitelli,  founded  by  Giovanni  de' 
Medici,  and  a  little  further  on  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Ansano.  It  was  restored 
by  Bandini,  the  librarian,  and  appears 
to  have  been  served  by  his  brother: 
their  tombs  are  within.  The  dwelling 
of  the  priest  adjoins  the  chapel,  com- 
manding a  delightful  view.  Within 
the  chapel  are  eight  saints  attributed 
to  Cimabue.  On  the  right  of  the  as- 
cent, and  bordering  the  carriage-road, 
are  the  shady  woods  of  the  suppressed 
convent  of  San  Francesco,  now  La 
Doccia  di  Fiesole,  one  of  the  most 
agreeably  situated  villas  about  Flo- 
rence. 

We  now  reach  Fiesole. — The  ground- 
plan  of  this  city  is  an  irregular  paral- 
lelogram, rising  and  falling  with  the 
inequality  of  the  ground.  The  long 
and  almost  unbroken  line  of  Etruscan 
wall  towards  the  north  is  the  portion 
which  has  suffered  least  from  time  or 
violence.  We  descend  to  the  best 
preserved  portion  of  it  by  the  road  that 
passes  behind  the  Duomo,  and  the  ram- 
part may  be  here  contemplated  in  all  its 
rude  magnificence.  The  huge  stones 
of  which  the  city  wall  is  composed 
are  somewhat  irregular  in  shape  and 
unequal  in  size,  seldom  assuming  a  poly- 
gonal form.  The  form  of  the  masses  em- 
ployed in  the  so-called  Cyclopean  con- 
structions varies  with  the  geological 
nature  of  the  rock  employed.  In  all 
the  Etruscan  and  Pelasgic  towns,  it  is 
found  that,  when  the  sandstone  was 
used,  the  form  of  the  stones  has  been 
parallelipipedal,    or   nearly  so,   as    at 


Fiesole  and  Cortona;  whereas,  where 
limestone  was  the  subjacent  rock,  the 
polygonal  construction  alone  is  met 
with,  as  at  Cossa,  Roselle,  Segni,  Alatri, 
Ferentino,  Ac. :  and  the  same  observa- 
tion will  be  found  to  apply  to  every 
part  of  the  World,  and  in  a  marked 
degree  to  the  Cyclopean  constructions 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  even  to 
the  far-distant  edifices  raised  by  the 
Peruvian  Incas.  Sometimes  the  pieces 
of  rock  are  dovetailed  into  each  other: 
others  stand  joint  above  joint.  No 
projection,  or  work  advancing  beyond 
the  line  of  the  wall,  appears  in  the 
original  structure.  A  small  and  simple 
arch,  the  only  fragment  remaining  of  a 
gateway,  which  was  about  the  centre 
of  the  northern  wall,  existed  until 
1849,  when  it  was  most  wantonly 
pulled  down,  and  the  fine  blocks 
of  Btone  from  it  used  in  the  repairs 
of  some  adjoining  farm* buildings. 
There  are  various  holes  and  aper- 
tures in  different  parts  of  the  walla, 
which,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases, 
have  given  much  employment  to  the 
conjectures  of  the  antiquary.  Some 
of  them  may  result  from  the  mechani- 
cal contrivances  used  in  raising  the 
massy  blocks  of  which  the  structure 
is  composed:  some  may  possibly  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  attacks  of  the 
besieger;  and  some  as  the  outlet  of 
drains. 

The  site  of  the  fortress  or  acropolis 
of  the  Etruscan  city,  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  1000  ft.  above  Florence,  is 
now  covered  by  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery, which,  ijfom  its  site,  well  de- 
serves a  visit.  Fragments  of  the  foun- 
dations are  occasionally  brought  to 
light  by  excavations,  and  more  exten- 
sive remains  existed  until  of  late  years. 
Before  reaching  the  convent  is  the  very 
ancient  Church  of  St.  Alexander.  The 
nave  is  flanked  by  18  columns  of  ci- 
pollino,  15  of  which  are  perfectly  pre- 
served, with  Ionic  capitals  and  bases 
in  white  marble,  of  Roman  workman- 
ship. This  ch.  had  the  title  of  a  Basilica, 
and  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  one. 
An  altar  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  but  of 
which  the  inscription  is  mutilated  by 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  which  stands 
near  the  entrance,  and  certain  ancien' 
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fwl  the  wind  blow  sharply  from  the 
|H'itka  of  the  mountains,  and  to  hear 
the  murmur  of  the  groves  of  pine.  A 
Paved  path  leads  across  them,  qnito 
darkened  by  boughs  which,  mooting 
over  our  heads,  cast  a  gloom  and  chil- 
liness below We  galloped  on, 

and  entered  a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
lawns  and  meadows  surrounded  by 
think  woods  beautifully  green.  The 
steep  cliffs  and  mountains  which  guard 
this  retired  valley  are  clothed  with 
beech  to  their  very  summits;  and,  on 
their  slopes,  whose  smoothness  and 
verdure  equal  our  English  pastures, 
were  dispersed  large  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  herbage,  moistened  by  streams 
which  fall  from  the  eminences,  has 
never  been  known  to  fade;  thus,  whilst 
the  chief  part  of  Tuscany  is  parched  by 
the  heats  of  summer,  these  upland 
meadows  retain  the  freshness  of  spring. 
I  regretted  not  having  visited  them 
sooner,  as  autumn  had  already  made 
great  havoc  among  the  foliage.  Showers 
of  leaves  blew  full  in  our  faces  as  we 
rode  towards  the  convent,  placed  at  an 
extremity  of  the  vale,  and  sheltered  by 
fit's  and  chestnuts  towering  one  above 
another."  These  foreBta  produce  a 
■considerable  revenue  to  the  monks, 
who  eut  down  the  oldest  trees,  and 
plant  others  in  their  stead.  Here  may 
%e  seen  magnificent  specimens  of  tbe 
fir  tribe.  Up  to  about  a  mile 
from  the  summit  chestnuts,  oaks,  and 
beech  are  seen,  justifying  Milton's 
simile,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been 
called  in  question  on  the  ground  that, 
tbe  forest  consisting  entirely  of  fir, 
it  could  not  be  true  that  the  rebel 
angels 
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founded  in  the  11th  century  by  8. 
Giovanni  Gualberto.  He  was  the  sou 
of  the  lord  of  Petroio  in  Val-di-pesa, 
the  head  of  a  noble  and  rich  family  in 
Florence:  and,  though  piously  brought 
up,  gave  himself  in  hie  youth  to  dis- 
sipation and  the  pleasures  of  the 
world.  His  brother  Hugh  having  been 
killed  by  some  person  of  good  birth, 
Giovanni  Gualberto  considered  himself 
bound  to  avenge  his  brother's  destb. 
Returning  from  B.  Hiniato  al  Monte 
to  Florence,  on  Good  Friday,  accom- 
panied by  a  troop  of  armed  followers, 
Gualberto  met  the  author  of  his  bro- 
ther's death  in  a  narrow  road,  where 
there  was  no  escape.  As  Gualberto 
was  going  to  kill  him,  be  threw  himself 
at  Gualbertrfg  feet,  and,  extending  his 
arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  besought 
his  adversary  to  cat)  to  mind  the 
events  commemorated  'on  that  day. 
Gualberto,  being  struck  by  the  appeal, 
forgave  his  enemy,  and  conducted  him 
to  tbe  church  of  S.  Miniato,  where 
upon  their  appearance  before  the  cruci- 
fix, the  figure  of  our  Saviour  inclined 
his  bead  to  Gualberto,  who  thereupon 
became  a  monk  of  the  adjoining  monas- 
tery. Finding  tbe  abbot  simoniacal, 
he  left  the  monastery  with  another 
monk,  and  being  pleased  with  the 
hermitage  of  Camaldoli,  which  they 
visited,  he  retired  into  the  solitude  of 
Vallombrosa,  and  there  shortly  after- 
wards founded  an  order  according  to 
the  rule  of  S.  Benedict.  The  institu- 
tion received  the  approbation  of  Alex- 
ander II.  in  1070,  and  Gualberto 
became  the  first  abbot.  He  died 
12  July,  1073,  at  the  age  of  74;  and 
in  1193  was  canonized.  His  life  was 
written  by  Jerome,  a  monk  of  Val- 
lombrosa, in  1480,  with  an  account  of 
the  miracles,  the  performance  of  which 
had  by  that  time  been  assigned  to  him 
by  tradition.  The  monks  of  Vallom- 
brosa wore  originally  a  grey  habit;  in 
1500  they  adopted  brown.  The  order 
took  its  name  from  the  place  of  its  in- 
stitution, and  was  the  first  which  ad- 
mitted lay  brethren.  It  never  became 
very  numerous  or  acquired  much   itri- 
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Ilario,  on  condition  that  she  and  her 
successors  should  appoint  the  superior. 
But  owing  to  the  loose  observance  of 
their  vows  by  the  nuns  of  that  con- 
vent, they  were  in  1255  removed  by 
Pope  Alexander  IV.  to  another  estab- 
lishment, and  their  connexion  with 
Vallombrosa  ceased.  The  monastery 
became  very  rich  from  endowments  by 
the  Countess  Matilda  and  others;  and 
in  1637  the  present  extensive  build- 
ings were  erected.  It  was  a  great 
place  of  refuge  for  persecuted  ecclesi- 
astics during  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
the  French. 

Among  the  remarkable  men  who 
have  been  monks  of  Vallombrosa,  was 
Guido  Aretino,  who  was  a  member  of 
this  house  when  he  first  became  known 
as  a  writer  upon  music  in  the  early 
part  of  the  11th  centy.  After  having 
visited  Rome  twice,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  John  XIX.  and  XX.,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  abbot  of  a  mo- 
nastery at  Ferrara  to  settle  there. 
Some  writers  have  ascribed  to  Guido 
the  invention  of  the  counterpoint, 
which  is  scarcely  less  absurd  than  as- 
cribing the  invention  of  a  language  to 
any  individual.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  he  was  the  first  person  to  use,  or 
recommend  the  use  of,  "lines"  and 
"spaces",  for  musical  notation.  But 
he  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  un- 
doubted inventor  of  what  is  techni- 
cally called  the  "scale"  or  "gamme." 
Having  observed  that  the  music  then 
in  use  to  the  following  Hymn  to  John 
the  Baptist,  by  Paulus  Diaconus  (eighth 
century),  ascended  upon  the  first  syl- 
lable of  each  half-line  in  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  six  sounds  (Jiexachord), 
he  adapted  these  six  syllables  to  repre- 
sent the  six  sounds : — 

Ut  queant  laxis  reaonare  flbris 
iWfra  gestoruro/amuli  tuorum, 
Solve  polluti  labii  reatum 

Sancte  Johannes ! 

The  syllable  Do  was  substituted  for 
Ut,  and  Si  added,  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  well  designed:  decorated 
with  gilt  stuccos,  fine  marbles,  and 
paintings  in  oil  and  fresco.  On  the 
left  of  the  nave  is  a  chapel,  entered 


under  a  fine  arch  from  the  left  tran- 
sept. In  this  chapel,  behind  the 
altar,  which  is  of  fine  marble,  is  a 
choir  where  service  is  performed  once 
a  year.  The  sacristy  is  lined  with 
presses  of  elegant  sculpture  in  chest- 
nut-wood. The  convent,  which  forms 
a  quadrangle,  is  spacious,  and  presents 
a  noble  aspect;  and,  as  well  as  every- 
thing it  contains,  has  the  appearance 
of  opulence  and  comfort.  The  refec- 
tory is  capable  of  accommodating  200 
persons  at  table.  There  is  a  smaller 
apartment  for  the  retinue  of  persons  of 
rank.  Adjoining  this  second  refectory 
is  a  spacious  hall,  containing  paintings, 
and  a  well-built  kitchen,  in  which 
everything  requisite  for  cooking  is 
to  be  found.  The  upper  part  of  the 
convent  contains  the  dormitories,  and 
the  library,  which  once  possessed  some 
very  valuable  manuscripts  and  rare 
books ;  but  the  French  on  suppressing 
the  convent  despoiled  the  collection  of 
all  that  was  valuable,  and  carried  off 
some  of  the'  finest  paintings  and  a 
collection  of  natural  history.  There 
is  a  building  called  the  Forestiera 
for  the  reception  of  strangers,  upon 
whom  it  is  the  duty  of  one  of  the 
monks  to  attend.  Gentlemen  are  pro- 
vided with  comfortable  beds  in  the 
convent,  but  ladies,  who  are  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  it,  have  apartments  as- 
signed to  them  in  this  building.  No 
charge  for  board  or  lodging  is  made 
upon  the  traveller :  the  usual  mode  of 
payment,  therefore,  is,  to  give  to  the 
monk  who  attends  upon  strangers  a 
sum  of  money,  requesting  him  to  dis- 
tribute it  among  the  servants. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  large 
convent  is  the  Paradisino,  or  Celle,  a 
small  convent  built  on  the  summit  of 
an  isolated  rock,  about  250  ft.  higher 
up.     A  rough  path  leads  to  it.     At 
the  foot  of  the  rock  runs  the  small 
torrent  Vicano,  coming  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  glen,  and  forming  at  this 
spot  a  pretty  cascade.    In  this  smaller 
convent  or  hermitage  are  a  well-built 
chapel,  several  dormitories,  and  two 
oratories :  above  it  a  handsome  galled 
which  looks    down  into  the   cha 
hung  with  paintings  done  by  an 
lishman  of  the  name  of  Henry 
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ford,  who,  after  a  long  residence  at 
Florence,  sought  an  asylum  here, 
and  is  known  as  the  reviver  and 
improver  of  the  manufacture  of 
scagliola.  From  the  windows  most 
extensive  views  open  over  the  valley 
of  the  Arno  to  Florence,  and,  when 
the  weather  is  clear,  even  to  the  sea 
in  the  direction  of  Leghorn.  This 
fine  prospect  becomes  still  more  mag- 
nificent a  little  before  sunset.  Still 
more  extensive  viewB  may  be  obtained 
by  ascending  Monte  Seccheta,  or,  still 
better,  from  the  Monte  Catastai  (4700 
ft.),  peaks  of  the  chain  of  the  Prato 
Magno,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Para- 
disino. 

Vallombrosa  to  La  Vernia,  27  m.  Per- 
sons who  intend  to  visit  La  Vernia  and 
Camaldoli,  or  either  of  them,  and  have 
come  as  far  as  Pelago  in  a  carriage, 
should  direct  it  to  meet  them  again 
at  the  Osteria  della  Consuma,  which 
is  on  the  high  road  from  Pontas- 
sieve  to  Prato  Vecchio  and  Bibbiena, 
near  the  summit  of  this  ridge  of  that 
branch  of  the  Apennine  which  divides 
the  valley  in  which  the  Arno  rises 
from  that  in  which  Florence  stands. 
This  osteria  (nearly  3000  ft.  above 
the  sea)  is  about  10  m.  from  Pelago, 
and  8,  or  3  hours  on  foot,  from 
Vallombrosa,  to  the  N.E.,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Monte  Consu- 
ma, on  whose  northern  slope  it  stands. 
A  bridle-path  leads  to  it  from  Vallom- 
brosa. The  inn  is  wholly  without  ac- 
commodation, and  is  a  mere  baiting 
place  for  charcoal-carts.  Leaving  Con- 
suma, on  the  northward  is  seen  the 
Monte  Falterona,  from  the  sides  of 
which  rises  the  Arno :  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  chain  on  the  right  hand 
is  called  the  Prato  Magno.  About  3  m. 
from  Consuma  a  view  is  obtained  of  the 
uppermost  valley  of  the  Arno,  which 
forms  the  province  of  Casentino.  Nine 
m.  from  Consuma  is  Borgo-atta-Collina; 
in  the  church  of  which  may  be  seen  the 
body  of  Cristofano  Landino,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  republic,  preserved  as  a 
mummy.  The  Florentine  state  bestowed 
on  him  the  ancient  castle  of  Borgo-alla- 
Collina,  as  a  reward  for  his  public  ser- 
vices, and  his  commentary  on  Dante; 


here  he  retired,  in  1497,  at  the  age  of 
73,  and  never  returned  to  Florence,  to 
avoid  being  engaged  in  the  intrigues 
against  the  Medici.  He  died  here  a 
few  years  after.  The  adjoining  ceno- 
taph was  raised  to  his  memory  about 
50  years  ago  by  Cardinal  Dupuy. 
After  a  descent  of  about  1  m.  the  road 
crosses  the  Arno,  and  traverses  a  small 
plain,  called  Campaldino,  the  scene  of 
a  celebrated  battle  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1289.  The  Aretines,  who  formed 
the  chief  portion  of  the  Gbibelline 
party,  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  1700 
men  killed,  and  2000  taken  prisoners : 
among  the  former  was  the  celebrated 
GuglielminoUbertini,  bishop  of  Arezzo, 
who  fell  fighting  desperately  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray,  having  rallied  his 
troops  upon  the  bridge  at  Poppi,  half  a 
mile  further  on.  Dante  was  present  at 
this  battle,  being  then  24  years  old,  and 
served  among  the  Florentine,  i.  e.  the 
Guelph,  cavalry. 

Poppi,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Arno, 
singularly  placed  on  a  high  rock,  whose 
base  is  washed  by  the  river  (Pop. 
1874),  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Casentino .  The  only  b  uild- 
ing  of  interest  is  its  old  castle,  erected 
in  1274,  occupying  the  highest  part  of 
the  rock,  and  having  been  a  place  of 
some  strength  before  the  introduction  of 
artillery.  The  courtyard  contains  some 
curious  architecture;  and  a  staircase 
celebrated  for  the  skill  shown  in  its 
construction,  and  resembling  that  in 
the  Bargello  of  Florence  (which  is  said 
to  have  been  copied  from  it),  leads  to 
a  chapel  containing  frescoes  which,  ac- 
cording to  Vasari,  are  by  Spmello  Are- 
tino.  The  land  round  Poppi  is  highly 
cultivated.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
inhabitants  is  said  to  be  the  purest  in 
Tuscany.  The  road  continues  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Arno,  and  four 
miles  beyond  Poppi  is 

Bibbiena,  18  m.  from  Consuma  and  38 
from  Florence,  the  native  town  of  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  whose 
family  name  was  Dovizzi.  There  is  a  de- 
cent oountry  inn  here.  The  population 
is  about  1900.  Beyond  Bibbiena,  to- 
wards La  Vernia,  the  road  is  no  longer 
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practicable  for  carriages,  but  may  be 
traversed  for  about  4  m.  by  a  country 
car.  It  is  however  exceedingly  steep, 
with  awkward  turns,  and,  for  those  who 
cannot  walk,  horses  or  mules  are  far 
preferable.  La  Vernia  is  6  m.  from  Bib- 
biena,  2  m.  from  which  latter  place  the 
road  crosses  the  Corsahne  torrent. 
(There  is  an  osteria  called  la  Beccia 
before  reaching  the  convent,  where 
horses  and  guides  for  the  surround- 
ing mountains  may  be  procured.)  It 
is  said  to  derive  its  name  of  Vernia,  or 
more  properly  Alvernia,  from  its  per- 
petual wintry  climate,  to  which  Dante 
seems  to  allude,  calling  it— 

"II  crudo  saiwo  tra  Tevere  ed  Arao." 

The  convent  of  La  Vernia  is  situated 
on  the  S.  side  of  a  circuit  of  rugged 
rocks,  at  an  elevation  of  3720  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  highest  point  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  it  stands,  called  La 
Penna,  is  1150  ft.  higher.  Here  is  a 
chapel,  from  which  a  most  extensive 
view  is  obtained.  To  the  S.E.  are  Been 
the  mountains  of  Perugia  and  Umbria: 
on  the  W.  the  valley  of  the  Casen- 
tino,  the  chain  of  Prato  Magno :  to 
the  N.W.  are  the  sources  of  the  Arno, 
and  to  the  N.E.  those  of  the  Tiber. 
There  are  also  some  points  within  the 
circuit  of  the  convent  enclosure  which 
are  visited  as  curious  —  rocks  and 
chasms  called  the  Masso  di  Fra  Lupo,  la 
Buca  del  Diavolo,  and  the  Masso  Spicco. 

The  convent  dates  from  1218:  the 
principal  church  was  built  in  1264,  on 
a  site  which  had  been  visited  by  St. 
Francis.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1472.  It  has  accommodation  for 
about  100  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
They  provide  all  strangers  who  arrive 
with  food  and  lodging,  but  have  no  pro- 
perty, and  depend  upon  alms  for  the 
support  of  their  establishment. 

A  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
convent  is  the  village  and  ruined  castle 
of  Chiusi,  formerly  a  strong  place  com- 
manding the  pass.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Clusium 
Novum.  Michel  Angelo's  father  was 
appointed  by  the  Signoria  of  Florence 
Podesta  of  Chiusi,  and  at  Caprese,  a 
small  town  about  5  m.  to  the  S.E., 
in  the  valley  of  the  Singerna,  one  of 


the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  the  great 
artist  was  born  on  the  tith  March, 
1475. 


La  Vernia  to  Camaldoli. 

The  traveller  may  return  to  P»ibbi- 
ena  and  reach  Camaldoli  from  thence, 
passing  through  Soci  and  Par  Una,  the 
distance  about  10  m.  [There  is  a  shorter 
way,  but  only  suited  to  the  pedestrian, 
over  the  mountains  from  La  Vernia  to 
the  crossing  of  the  Corsahne  torrent  at 
Banzena ;  thence  to  Marciana  and  Par* 
tina;  in  all,  12  m.]  The  ascent  to  the 
mountain  on  which  Camaldoli  stands 
begins  at  La  Mausolea,  a  grange  belong- 
ing to  the  convent.  The  sanctuary  of 
Camaldoli,  which,  for  comfort  and  for 
beauty  of  situation,  is  a  most  agree- 
able resting-place,  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  slope  of  the  Apennine,  inclining 
toward  the  south,  and  thickly  covered 
with  fine  firs,  watered  by  streams,  and 
called  the  Giogana.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  about  A.D.  1000,  by  S. 
Romualdo,  and  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing more  than  100  monks  ;  the  present 
number,  however,  is  small.  The  church 
and  convent  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1203,  and  were  so  much  injured  when 
the  convent  was  besieged,  in  1498,  by 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  that  in  1523  the 
church  was  rebuilt  and  adorned  with 
some  youthful  paintings  of  Vasari. 
The  church  was  enlarged  and  restored 
also  in  1772-1776.  There  is  a  com- 
modious forestiera  for  the  reception  of 
travellers. 

Higher  up  the  glen,  and  about  1J 
m.  to  the  northward  of  the  convent, 
is  the  Eremo,  or  hermitage;  a  sort  of 
second  and  smaller  convent,  with 
numerous  cells  on  the  ground-floor, 
arranged  symmetrically  in  rows,  and 
with  a  neat  chapel.  The  order  is  very 
rigid  in  its  discipline;  the  monks  are 
summoned  to  prayers  seven  times  in 
every  24  hours  throughout  the  year. 
The  first  prayers  are  at  1  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  certain  of  the  members  are 
appointed  in  turn  to  clear  away  the 
snow  which,  in  the  winter  season,  often 
impedes  their  passage  from  the  cells  to 
the  church.     The  dress  is  white,  with 
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a  cloak  reaching  down  to  the  knees. 
From  this  hermitage  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  glen  and  forest,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Tuscany, 
and  in  which  are  to  be  seen  a  few  re- 
maining pine-trees  of  enormous  size. 
Those  which  were  felled  of  late  years 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  Paul  at  Rome  were  believed  to  be 
nearly  400  years  old.  One  of  the  high- 
est points  of  the  ridge  on  which  Carnal - 
doli  is  built  is  called  IScali,  mentioned 
by  Ariosto  on  account  of  the  extensive 
view  it  affords : — 


« 


.  .  .  Scuopre  il  mar  Schiavo  e  il  Tosco 
Dal  giogo  onde  a  Camaldoli  si  viene." 


A  path  to  the  eastward  from  the 
hermitage  crosses  the  central  ridge  of 
the  Apennine,  and  by  this  there  is 
a  road  leading  by  Ridracoli  and  S. 
Sofia  to  Civitella,  down  the  valley  of 
the  Bidente,  and  thence  to  Forli ; 
another,  practicable  for  horses,  to  San 
Pietro  in  Bagno,  and  from  thence  de- 
scending the  valley  of  the  Savio  to 
Cesena  in  Romagna. 

Camaldoli  to  Florence. 

The  best  way  of  returning  to  Flo- 
rence will  be  by  Prato  Vecchio  and 
Stia.  The  distance  from  Camaldoli  to 
each  of  these  places  is  about  8  m. 
There  are  two  roads  in  this  direction 
— one,  which  ascends  the  mountain  to 
the  W.  of  the  hermitage,  and,  con- 
tinuing along  the  ridge  to  Casalino, 
about  half  a  mile  farther  on  at  Valliana, 
divides  into  two  branches — one  leading 
through  the  village  of  Ama  to  Stia, 
the  other  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Fiumecello  torrent  to  Prato  Vecchio. 
The  other  road,  which  leads  more  di- 
rectly to  Prato  Vecchio,  leaves  the 
convent,  and,  running  at  first  south- 
ward for  about  a  mile,  passes  through 
the  wood  on  the  skirt  of  the  glen;  it  is 
paved  to  facilitate  the  draught  of  the 
felled  timber,  and  as  a  protection  from 
A 1  *  heavy  rains.  Hence  there  is  a  fine 
v  of  the  deep  glen  and  of  the  plain  be- 
' .  The  road  then  crosses  the  ridge 
e  westward,  the  summit  of  which 
lands  a  very  extensive  view  of  the 
unding  chain  of  the  Apennines, 


and  of  the  valleys  formed  by  them. 
This  part  of  the  chain  is  perfectly 
barren,  and  the  track  is  cut  through 
the  sandstone  rock.  The  road  then 
descends  to  the  village  of  Moggiona, 
which  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  moun- 
tain stream;  and  then,  again  ascend- 
ing out  of  this  ravine,  crosses  another 
ridge  of  hills,  from  which  is  obtained 
a  fine  panoramic  view,  comprising  the 
towns  of  Prato  Vecchio,  Stia,  Poppi, 
and  Bibbiena,  and  the  monastery  of 
La  Vernia;  the  high  range  of  the  Fal- 
terona  to  the  northward,  and  to  the 
westward  that  of  Prato  Magno,  and  be- 
tween these  the  Arno  winding  through 
the  valley  of  the  Casentino,  and 

Li  ruscelletti,  che  de*  verdi  colli 
Del  Casentin  diacendon  giuso  in  Arno, 
Facendo  i  lor  canali  e  freddi  e  molli. 

Inf.  Can  to  xxx. 

In  front,  in  coming  down  the  moun- 
tain, upon  the  top  of  a  hill  over  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Arno,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  of  Romena,  held  formerly  by 
counts  of  that  name,  and  mentioned 
by  Dante  in  the  30th  Canto  of  the  In- 
ferno. Near  it,  according  to  some,  and 
not  at  Siena,  is  the  Fonte  Branda  of  the 
same  poet.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain the  Fiumecello  torrent  is  crossed, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  is  Prato 
Vecchio.  From  this  town  the  carriage 
road  to  Florence,  a  distance  of  about 
30  m.,  runs  northward  along  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Arno  as  far  as  Stia,  where 
it  crosses  the  river.  A  mountain  path 
runs  northward  from  Stia  to  the  source 
of  the  Arno,  or  Capo  d'Arno,  and  to 
the  summit  of  the  Falterona  (5410  feet 
above  the  sea),  from  which  the  prospect 
is  magnificent,  extending  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  one  side,  and  to  the  Adriatic 
on  the  other.  The  road  from  Stia  to 
Florence,  after  some  broken  and  steep 
but  picturesque  ascents  during  about 
3  m.,  falls  into  the  high  road  from  Bib- 
biena to  Ponte  a  Sieve  and  Florence. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  visit  the 
three  sanctuaries  of  Vallombrosa,  La 
Vernia,  and  Camaldoli,  should  leave 
Florence  in  good  time  in  the  morning, 
and  reach  Vallombrosa  in  the  after- 
noon ;  proceed  the  next  day  to  La 
Vernia,  which  for  the  pedestrian  will 
take  10  hours;  and  on  the  third  to  Ca- 
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maldoli,  returning  on  the  fourth  day  to 
Florence.  Those  who  go  only  to  Val- 
lombrosa  and  Camaldoli  may  reach  the 
latter  place  on  the  second  evening, 
passing  by  Consuma  and  Prato  Vecchio 
(10  hours  on  foot),  and  return  to 
Florence  on  the  third;  or  if  they  visit 
La  Vernia  and  omit  Camaldoli,  then,  by 
starting  early,  Florence  maybe  reached 
in  one  day  from  La  Vernia.  On  a 
summer's  day,  by  starting  from  Flo- 
rence very  early,  travellers  may  visit 
'Vallombrosa  and  return  the  same 
evening. 

The  lodging  and  fare  at  the  monas- 
teries are  better  than  hi  the  country 
inns  at  Pelago,  Bibbiena,  or  Prato 
Vecchio;  but  tourists  must  remember 
that  at  the  monasteries  meat  is  not  to 
be  procured  on  Fridays  or  Saturdays, 
or  on  the  vigils  of  feast-days.  As  the 
attention  which  travellers  receive  varies 
generally  inversely  with  their  numbers, 
they  will  meet  perhaps  a  more  hospi- 
table reception  at  the  less  visited  La 
Vernia  and  Camaldoli  than  at  Vallom- 
brosa* 


ROUTE  81. 

FLORENCE  TO  8 1  EN  A,  BY  THE  POST-ROAD. 


Florence  to  San  Casciano 
S.  Casciano  to  Poggibonsi 
Poggibonsi  to  Siena 


POSTS. 

.  1 
.  2 
•     2 


5  posts  =a  41  Eng.  m. 

The  1st  stage  out  of  Florence  being 
very  hilly,  an  additional  horse  is  re* 
quired  by  the  tariff.  The  road  leaves 
Florence  by  the  Porta  Romana,  from 
which  an  ascent  leads  to  the  village 
of  S.  Gaggio,  having  the  Granducal 
villa  of  Poggio  Imperiale  on  the  1., 


and  the  hill  of  fiellosguardo  covered 
with  villas  on  the  opposite  side.  3  m. 
from  the  city  gate  is  the  large  village 
of  Galuzzo,  beyond  which  the  road 
passes  on  the  rt.  the  Certosn  in  Val 
d"  Ema,  situated  on  a  commanding 
eminence,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Greve  and  Ema. 
This  celebrated  Carthusian  convent 
was  founded,  by  Nicolo  Acciajoli, 
grand  seneschal  of  Naples/  in  1341. 
The  subterranean  chapel  contains  the 
tombs  of  Acciajoli,  by  Orgagna,  and  of 
some  other  members  of  his  family ; 
that  of  Cardinal  Angelo  Acciajoli  is  by 
Donatello  and  Giuliano  di  Sangallo.  In 
this  convent  Pius  Vl.  found  a  retreat 
during  those  political  troubles  which 
marked  the  latter  years  of  his  pon- 
tificate :  he  was  arrested  within  its 
walls,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  France. 
(See  p.  186.)  2  m.  farther,  at  Monte 
Buoni,  a  road  strikes  off  on  the  1.  to 
U  Improneta,  where  the  church,  Sta. 
Maria,  is  Celebrated  for  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  attracts, 
on  certain  festivals,  an  immense  con' 
course  of  devotees  from  all  parts  of 
Tuscany.  The  country  around  the  vil» 
lage  of  L'  Impruneta  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  geologist,  being  composed  of  erup- 
tions of  serpentine  through  the  secon- 
dary limestones ;  the  well-known  green 
marble  called  verde  dell*  Impruneta  is 
found  there.  Great  numbers  of  oil- 
jars,  and  of  the  beautiful  earthen  flower 
and  shrub  vases  in  such  general  use  in 
the  Tuscan  gardens,  are  manufactured 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  road  from  Monte  Buoni  is  one 
continued  ascent  to 

1  San  Casciano  (Inn,  La  Campana\ 
on  the  summit-level  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Arno  and  of  the  Pesa.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  San  Casciano  was  the 
villa  of  Machiavelli.  In  this  house  it 
is  said  that  he  wrote  '  The  Prince  ' 
and  several  of  his  works.  On  leaving 
the  town  we  descend  to  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Pesa.  At  the  bridge  called 
Ponte  Rotto  a  hilly  road  branches  off 
on  the  rt.  to  Certaldo;  ascending  the 
Pesa  for  3  m.,  the  river  is  crossed  at 
Ponte  Nuovo,  where  another  hilly  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.  to  Sambuca  r 
Castellina,  in  the  wine-growing 
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vince  of  Chianti,  and  to  Siena.  'A  steep 
ascent  of  4  m.  brings  us  to  Barberino, 
a  large  village,  in  a  beautiful  situation, 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Pesa  and  Elsa.  There  is 
a  fair  inn  at  Barberino  where  the  vet- 
turini  stop  on  their  way  to  Siena ;  from 
Barberino  the  road  descends  along  the 
Drove  torrent  to 

2  Poggibonsi.  (Inns:  Aquila  Nera, 
tolerable,  and  cheap  if  you  bargain.) 
(See  Rte.  105.) 


Leaving  Poggibonsi  for  Siena,  we 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Staggia,  leav- 
ing on  the  1.  hand  the  hilly  district  of 
the  Chianti,  which  gives  name  to  a  wine 
well  known  to  travellers  on  this  route, 
and  celebrated  by  Redi;  and  on  the 
rt.  the  upper  valley  of  the  Elsa  and  the 
large  town  of  (jolle,  where  the  tra- 
veller will  find  a  very  fair  country  inn, 
to  which  a  good  road  strikes  off  on  the 
1.,  and  continues  to  Volterra.  After 
leaving  Poggibonsi,  4  m.  farther,  the 
picturesque  Castle  of  Monte  Riggioni 
is  passed,  which,  although  from  with- 
out appearing  a  ruin,  contains,  within, 
a  church,  Piazza,  Palazzo  Pubblico, 
&c.  From  opposite  Monte  Riggioni 
commences  the  ascent  of  the  hills  that 
separate  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Arno  and  Ombrone — the  highest  point 
of  the  road  being  near  San  Dalmazio, 
over  the  great  tunnel  of  the  Siena 
Railway.  Shortly  afterwards  we  pass 
a  column,  erected  on  the  spot  where 
Frederick  IT.  met  his  consort  Eleonora 
of  Portugal,  conducted  by  iEneas  Syl- 
vius and  by  400  ladies  of  the  city. 

Siena  is  entered  by  the  Porta  Camol- 
lia,  over  which  is  the  inscription  said  to 
have  been  put  up  in  1604,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Ferdinand : 

«•  Oor  magis  tibi  Sena  pandit/' 


ROUTE  81a. 

SIENA  TO  GROSSETO. 

About  50  m. 

This  is  a  long  day's  journey,  and 
has  little  to  interest  the  traveller  ex- 
cept Grosseto  itself.  It  forms,  in  con- 
nection with  the  rly.,  the  most  direct 
route  between  Florence  and  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  Tuscan  Maremma. 
A  public  conveyance  starts,  from  Siena 
during  the  winter  months  3  times 
a-week,  performing  the  journey  in  1 5 
hours. 

4  m.  from  Siena  a  road  branches 
off  to  the  rt.  at  San  Galgano.  leading 
to  Chiusdino,  a  forest  district  in  the 
chain  of  secondary  bills  called  the 
Montagnuola—  the  road  to  Grosseto  con- 
tinuing along  the  rt.  side  of  the  Merse 
to  the  Osteria  of  the  Ponte  a  Macereto, 
from  which  continuing  along  the  1. 
bank  to  Petriolo  on  the  Tarma,  a  steep 
ascent  of  5  m.  brings  us  to  Casale,  and 
a  descent  of  10  m.  more  to  the  village 
of  Paganico,  near  the  rt  bank  of  the 
Ombrone.  Between  this  and  Grosseto 
the  road  is  hilly,  but  in  excellent  repair. 
At  Batignano  commences  the  descent 
into  the  plain  of  the  Maremma  along 
the  Salica  torrent,  passing  about  2  m. 
(on  the  1.)  from  the  ruins  of  Roselle, 
and  farther  on  the  baths  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Moscona ;  hence  to  Grosseto 
over  a  level  tract  of  5  m. 

For  Grosseto  see  Rte.  83. 
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EOUTE  82. 

FLORENCE  TO   VOLTERRA,  THE  BORACIC 
ACID  LAGONI,  AND  MASS  A  MARITIMA. 

The  easiest  and  most  economical 
mode  of  reaching  Volterra  from  Flo- 
rence or  Leghorn  is  by  Pontedera,  on 
the  Leopolda  Railway.  A  very  fair 
public  conveyance  (fare  8  pauls)  leaves 
the  Pontedera  Station  every  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  2nd  train  from  Florence, 
or  about  12  o'clock,  and  reaches  Vol- 
terra at  6  in  the  evening.  Travellers 
arriving  at  Pontedera  will  always  find 
vehicles  for  hire.  A  calessa  for  1  per- 
son costs  20  pauls,  and  will  perform 
the  journey  in  5  hours.  Parties  pro- 
ceeding to  Volterra  will  find  very  good 
caleches,  which  require  but  5  hours  on 
the  road.  The  vetturino  named  Gam- 
bacorta  has  excellent  carriages  and 
good  horses,  and  can  be  recommended. 
By  writing  to  him  beforehand,  at  Pon- 
tedera, parties  will  save  themselves 
delay  and  trouble.  The  hire  of  an 
entire  carriage  is  about  40  pauls. 

A  railway  is  projected  from  Pon- 
tedera to  the  Cecina,  passing  below 
Monte  Catini  and  Volterra,  by  the  salt- 
works of  the  Moje,  from  where  it  will 
communicate  by  a  branch  with  the  coast- 
line at  the  mouth  of  the  Cecina. 

The  road  from  Florence  to  Ponte- 
dera is  described  in  Rte.  79. 

From  the  Railway  station  at  Pon- 
tedera the  road  turns  to  the  S.,  leaving 
the  valley  of  the  Arno  to  enter  into 
that  of  the  Era,  and  follows  the  W. 


side  of  the  latter  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey.  The  country  is 
highly  cultivated,  producing  corn, 
maize,  grapes,  and  mulberry  -trees, 
whilst  the  hills  on  either  side  are  co- 
vered with  rich  arborescent  vegeta- 
tion, and  crowned  with  picturesque 
villages— the  Val  d'  Era,  in  its  lower 
part  particularly,  being  considered 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of 
Tuscany.  4  m.  from  Ponted»  ra  we 
pass  through  the  village  of  Fonsacco 
(about  6  miles  from  here,  on  the  it.,  are 
the  Baths  of  Casciano,  much  frequented 
in  July  and  August,  and  very  effica- 
cious in  rheumatic  and  nervous  affec- 
tions) ;  and  near  the  8th  mile  that  of 
Capanoli,  where  there  is  the  large  villa 
of  Camngliano,  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
quis Nicoloni.  A  little  farther  on  beyond 
the  Era  is  seen  the  picturesque  village 
of  Piccioli,  on  a  hill  clothed  with  olive 
plantations.  Farther  on,  the  river  Sterza 
is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  about 
1  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Era. 
From  this  point  the  valley  narrows, 
and  becomes  less  productive  ;  to  the 
rich  alluvial  soil  lower  down  suc- 
ceed the  tertiary  marine  mails  and 
sands.  As  we  ascend  the  valley,  the 
hill  of  Volterra  and  the  mountains 
of  Monte  Catini  come  into  view,  the 
country  becoming  more  bleak  and 
barren.  The  village  of  Lajatico,  a  fief 
of*  the  Corsini  family,  is  left  on  the 
right,  and  after  a  gradual  rise  along 
the  Ragone  torrent  the  road  reaches 
its  highest  point,  the  summit-level 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Era  and 
Cecina,  near  the  Osteria  di  Baclietona, 
500  feet  above  the  Arno  at  Pontedera. 
3  roads  branch  off  from  this  point,  on 
the  rt.  to  Monte  Catini,  on  the  1.  to 
Volterra,  whilst  the  continuation  before 
us  leads  to  the  ford  over  the  Cecina, 
Pomarance,  and  to  the  boracic  acid 
Lagoni,  and  from  thence  to  Massa 
Maritima. 

The  view  from  the  Pass  of  La  Bache- 
tona  is  very  fine,  to  the  N.  embracing 
the  whole  extent  of  the  valley  of  the 
Era,  closed  by  the  rounded  group  of  the 
Pisan  hills,  beyond  which  rise  the  Apen- 
nines of  Modena  and  Lucca,  amonp 
which  the  peaks  of  La  Pania  form  v< 
striking  objects  in  the  panorama; 
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front  and  to  the  S.  the  clayey,  arid| 
region  over  which  Volterra  towers, 
with  the  river  Cecina  at  its  base, 
and  beyond  the  wooded  range  of  the 
Maremma,  behind  Pomarance,  crowned 
by  the  mediaeval  castles  of  Kocca  Silana, 
Monte  Castelli,  and  Libiano,  whilst  on 
the  rt.  and  nearer  to  where  we  are 
standing  are  the  hills  of  Monte 
Catini,  and  the  village  grouped  round 
its  high  square  tower,  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  range  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  by  the  heights  of  Cas- 
tellina  and  Monte  Vaso. 

From  La  Bachetona  a  good  road  of 
6  miles  leads  to  Volterra,  first  ascending 
gradually  along  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  that  separates  the  waters  flowing 
into  the  Cecina  and  the  Era,  and  after- 
wards by  zigzags  the  hill  on  the  top 
of  which  the  town  is  situated.  Before 
reaching  the  city  the  ascent  becomes 
more  rapid,  the  road  passing  along  the 
newly  constructed  promenade  at  the 
base  of  the  Castle  Hill,  from  which  the 
prospect  over  the  Val  Cecina  and 
Mediterranean  is  extremely  fine. 

Volterra  (Tnna,  the  Unione,  kept  by 
Ottaviano  Oftllai,   clean,   comfortable, 
and     modi*  rate     charges.       Giuseppe 
Cullul,  iwuhttw  of  the  master  of  the 
Uniouu,  in  a  good  cicerone,  and  is  also 
a  dunlin*  in  antiquities).    This  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  towns  in  Italy,  and 
travellers  who  are  desirous  of  investi- 
gating the  remains  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  amongst  the  Etruscan  cities 
should  not  fail  to   visit  it      Volterra 
retains  more  of  its   ancient  Etruscan 
character  than  any  other.    The  remark 
of  Maffei,  that  those   who  have  not 
been   at   Volterra    know    nothing   of 
Etruscan  antiquity,  however,  may  be 
regarded  as  the   testimony  of  a   too 
partial  witness.    The  town  is  situated 
on  a  lofty  and  commanding  eminence, 
capped  by  a  tertiary  sandstone  full  of 
marine  shells,  known  by  the  local  name 
of  Panchirvi,  which  rests  upon  a  mass 
*  blue  clay,  whose  soft  soil  is  so  fre- 
ntly  washed  away  by  the  rains  and 
^nts,  that  the  neighbouring  country 
ents  a  singular  appearance  of  ste- 
y  mid  desolation.    The  hill  of  Vol- 
i  is  bounded  by  the  Era  on  the  N., 


and  by  the  Cecina  on  the  S. ;  it  is  1900 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    From 
all  sides  the  ascent  to  the  town  is  long 
and  rapid.      In  spite   of   the  dreary 
aspect  of  the  country,  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  especially 
from  the  citadel,  is  particularly  strik- 
ing;  in  clear  weather  it  extends  to 
the  hills  above  Pisa  and  the  distant 
Apennines,  and  commands  a  long  line 
of  sea,  including  the  island  of  Capraja 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  Corsica. 
The  pop.  of  the  town  is  4872. 
•   Volterra  nearly  retains  its  ancient 
name  of  Velathn  or  Volaterrae.     Al- 
though less  is  known  of  its  early  his- 
tory than  of  that  of  Cortoua,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  city  of  the 
league,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
settlements   of  Etruria.      Its  interest 
is  so  entirely  Etruscan,  that  it  would 
be   out  of  place    to    enter    into    de- 
tails of  its  history  during  the  middle 
ages,  when  its  strong  position  between 
the  republics  of  Pisa,  Florence,   and 
Siena   naturally   made   it  a  place    of 
importance  in  the  contests  of  the  free 
cities.     Like  many  other  small  towns 
of  Central  Italy,  it  was  for  some  time 
able  to    assert  its  independence,  and 
was  governed   by   its    own    consuls  ; 
but  it  gradually  fell  under  the  power 
of  Florence,  and  from   that  time  its 
history  forms  a  part  of  that  of  the 
Florentine  republic. 

The  ancient  walls  are  among  the 
best  characterised  specimens  of  Etrus- 
can masonry  ;  they  are  constructed  in 
horizontal  courses  without  cement,  and 
of  massive  blocks  of  tertiary  sand- 
stone, here  called  Panchina.  The  greater 
part  of  the  walls  were  ruined  during 
the  sieges  of  the  middle  ages,  par- 
ticularly at  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  Federigo  di  Montefeltro  in  1472. 
They  are  supposed,  from  the  remains 
still  visible,  to  have  been  6  m.  in 
circuit,  or  about  double  the  extent  of 
those  of  Cortoua  and  Fiesole.  The 
most  perfect  fragments  are  seen  out- 
side the  Porta  San  Francesco  and 
below  the  ch.  and  convent-garden  oi 
Sta.  Chiara,  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
walk  from  the  inn.  Of  5  detached 
fragments  one  is  40  feet  in  height,  and 
about  14  feet  in  thickness;  the  largest 
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blocks  being  10  feet  long  by  3  feet 
high.  2  square  open  sewers,  with  pro- 
jecting sills  seen  in  the  walls  about 
10  feet  from  the  ground.  The  sandy 
beds  on  which  they  are  built  are 
gradually  wasting  away  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  ravines,  which 
threaten  to  undermine  the  foundations 
at  no  very  distant  period.  One  of 
the  ancient  gates  is  still  standing, 
in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  It 
is  called  the  Porta  all*  Arco,  a  cir- 
cular arch,  21  feet  high,  formed  of 
ly  huge  masses,  the  gateway  which 
follows  being  nearly  30  feet  deep,  put 
together  without  cement.  The  key- 
stone and  the  two  pilasters  have  colos- 
sal heads  sculptured  on  them  in  the 
micaceous  rock  (selagite)  from  Monte 
Catini,  which  were  formerly  supposed 
to  be  lions;  but  a  bas-relief  on  one 
of  the  cinerary  urns  in  the  Museum,, 
which  appears  to-  represent  this  gate,, 
shows  that  they  were  probably  heads 
of  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  city. 
Within  the  gate  the  channel  for  the 
portcullis  is  still  visible,  of  an  age 
long  posterior  to  the  original  con- 
struction. Outside  the  Porta  Fiorentina, 
another  gate,  called  the  Porta  di Diana, 
has  been  much  altered;  near  it  the 
ancient  walls  may  also  be  traced  for  a 
considerable  extent.  Beyond  this,  about 
half-way  down  the  hill,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  below  the  modern  public 
cemetery,  at  a  place  called  I  Marmi, 
is  the  Necropolis,  in  the  tombs  of 
which  were  found  several  of  the 
most  valuable  objects  in  the  Museum. 
One  tomb  was  preserved  in  its  original 
state,  for  the  sake  of  travellers,  but  is 
now  sadly  neglected.  It  is  a  circular 
chamber,  18  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  6  feet  in  height ;  it  is  supported 
by  a  column  in  the  centre  forming  part 
of  the  rock  in  which  it  is  excavated,  sur- 
rounded by  a  tier  of  benches,  on  which 
are  placed  cinerary  urns.  Below  the 
convent  and  ch.  of  San  Francesco,  out- 
side the  walls  (in  two  of  the  chapels 
of  which,  opening  into  the  outer  corri- 
dor, are  good  and  large  bas-reliefs,  by 
Luca  delta  JRobbia,  dated  1501,  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  of  St,  Francis  and 
two  Saints),  and  near  the  Villa  In- 
ghirami,  is  a  well-preserved  tomb,  exca- 


vated in  the  Panchina,  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  of  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  consisting  of  am 
outer  chamber  and  3 
smaller  ones,,  all  sur- 
rounded by  benches,  on  Ip^f- •  •• 
which    rested    numerous    «*autt*j 
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which  rested    numerous  1"au*tj 
sepulchral    unis,   which  { 

are  still  preserved  ;  some 
in  terra-cotta,  but  the 
greater  Inumber  in  white 
alabaster,  with  bas-reliefs,  \inis  is 
kept  closed,  and  the  key  in  the  hands 
of  the  neighbouring  contadino.  It  is 
the  most  interesting  now  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Volterra. 

Of  the  other  antiquities,  of  which 
some  vestiges  are  still  traceable,  the- 
most  remarkable  are  the  piscina  and: 
the  baths.  The  Piscina,  outside  the 
gate  of  the  fortress,  can  only  be  seen- 
by  permission  of  the  bishop,  and  mnst 
be  entered  by  a  long  ladder.  It  is  a 
'  fine  specimen  of  Etruscan  architecture  : 
the  arches  are  sustained  by  6  columns, 
1  and  constructed  with  blocks  of  great 
solidity ;  in  the  vault  are  some  aper- 
tures, probably  for  the  water-pipes. 
The  Thermce  near  the  fountain  of  San 
Felice  are  clearly  Roman,  and  consist  of' 
two  baths  and  some  smaller  chambers, 
in  which  we  may  trace  fragments  of 
a  rude  mosaic  pavement  and  bas-reliefs. 
One  bath  is  circular,  the  other  square  ; 
from  the  substructions  they  appear  to 
have  been  vapour-baths.  In  the  Borgo. 
di  Montebradoni  are  remains  of  an 
Etruscan  hypogenm,  with  some  cine- 
rary urns,  &c.  Several  excavations 
have  been  made  of  late  years  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  numerous  Etruscan  se* 
pulchres,  with  urns,  vases,  &c.  Near  the 
Florence  gate  are  traces  of  a  Roman  am- 
phitheatre. But  all  these  remains  yield 
in  interest  to  the  museum  in  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico,  where  most  of  the  objects 
discovered  in  the  tombs  and  ruins  nave 
been  carefully  preserved. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  was  begun  in 
1208,  and  finished  in  1257,  as  recorded 
in  an  inscription  in  the  Latin  rhyme 
of  the  period.  The  tower  was  much 
shattered  by  the  earthquake  of  1826,  r 
has  been  since  rebuilt  The  medi 
facade  is  covered  with  armorial  shr 
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but  the  windows,  as  in  most  of  the 
buildings    which     surround    it,    have 
been  modernized.     The  two  lions  sus- 
taining the  arms  of  Florence  were  added 
when  the  Florentine  republic  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  Volterra,  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  its  own  citizens  to  be  cap- 
tain of  the  people.  The  Palazzo  contains 
the  museum  and  public  library.    The 
Jf>i8eum  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
local    collections    in    Italy ;    it    was 
opened  in  1731,  and  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  its  treasures  to  the  munificence  of 
Monsignore    Mario    Guarnacci,    who 
bequeathed  his  Etruscan  collections  to 
the  town  in    1761;   it  is  filled  with 
tombs,  statues,  vases,  coins,   bronzes, 
patera?,  cold  ornaments,  mosaics,  &c, 
collected  in  the  Necropolis.  The  whole 
are  arranged  in  9  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  one  on  the  first  containing 
the    coins.      There    are    upwards    of 
400    cinerary  urns,   mostly    of   white 
alabaster,  a  variety  of  gypsum  ;  some 
however  are  of  tufa,  and  a  few,  the 
most  ancient  probably,  in  terra-cotta; 
they  are  square,  and  from  2  to  3  feet 
in  length.     On  the  lids  are  generally 
the  recumbent  figures  of  the  deceased. 
Several  of  the  urns  have  inscriptions, 
—among  which  the  names  of  Carina 
(Ceicna),     Flavia    (Vlave),    Gracchia 
(Cracne),  and  other  well-known  Etrus- 
can families,  may  be  recognised.     The 
has-reliefs  of  these  urns,  independently 
of  their  interest  as  works  of  art,  are 
instructive  in  affording  an  insight  into 
t-ie  costumes  and  manners  of  the  Etrus- 
cans.    On  some  of  the  urns  they  are 
coloured  red,  and  one  still  retains  traces 
of  gilding.    They  represent  various  in- 
cidents of  domestic  life,  and  a  most  re- 
markable scries  of  subjects  illustrating 
every  period  of  the  Greek  mythology. 
Among  the  scenes  of  domestic  life  are 
many  of  a  very  affecting  character; 
death-bed   scenes    are  favourite  sub- 
jects, and  the  parting  of  husband  and 
wife  is  frequently  represented  in  various 
and  touching  forms.     In  some  cases, 
Mie  soul,   symbolised  by   a  figure  on 
rseback,   is  represented  setting  out 
*ts  long  journey,  while  a  child,  the 
sr  probably  of  the  deceased,  is  striv- 
to  detain  it,  and  the  messenger  of 
h  is  hurrying  it  on,  carrying  over 


his  shoulder  a  long  sack  like  a  purse, 
one  end  containing  the  good,  the  other 
the  bad  deeds  of  the  deceased.  In  other 
bas-reliefs,  the  soul  on  horseback  is 
proceeding  on  its  journey  to  the  next 
world  attended  by  Charon  and  a  good 
genius.  On  another  urn  we  see  the 
funeral  car  drawn  by  horses  with  their 
heads  hanging  down  as  if  in  grief,  con- 
veying the  body  and  the  mourners  to 
the  tomb.  On  some,  we  see  human 
sacrifices,  and  on  others,  sacrifices  of 
different  animals.  On  many  of  the 
urns  are  sculptured  flowers;  which 
are  represented  half-blown  when  the 
deceased  was  young,  and  full-blown 
when  he  was  an  adult.  Funeral  and 
triumphal  processions,  and  the  solemn 
processions  of  the  judges,  occur  almost 
side  by  side  with  banquetings  and 
other  familiar  scenes  of  an  Etruscan 
home  ;  and  even  the  representation 
of  a  girls'  school  is  not  wanting. 
Boar-hunts,  bull-fights,  gladiatorial 
combats,  and  horse-races  in  the  circus, 
supply  an  instructive  series  of  illustra- 
tions of  Etruscan  sports;  while  the 
events  of  ancient  mythology,  which  are 
here  represented,  include  almost  every 
popular  topic  of  ancient  history  or 
fable.  Without  entering  into  details, 
we  may  mention  the  following  as  the 
principal  subjects  of  these  sculptures: 
— Ulysses  and  the  Syrens,  Ulysses  and 
Circe,  the  Rape  of  Helen,  the  Murder 
of  Polites  by  Pyrrhus,  the  Death  of 
Pyrrhus  at  Delphi,  the  Death  of  Cly- 
temnestra,  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Orestes 
and  the  Furies,  the  Seven  Chiefs  before 
Thebes  (three  urns,  one  of  which  has 
a  representation  of  the  gate  of  Vol- 
terra), Polynices  and  Eteocles,  Amphi- 
araus  and  Eriphyle,  CEdipus  and  the 
Sphinx,  CEdipus  slaying  his  father 
Laius,  Cadmus  and  the  Dragon,  Cad- 
mus fighting  the  armed  men  who  have 
sprung  from  the  teeth  of  the  Dragon, 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  the  Centaurs 
and  Lapithse,  Actseon  and  his  Dogs, 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the  Rape 
of  Proserpine.  The  2  large  urns  or 
sarcophagi,  which  are  upwards  of 
5  feet  long,  were  found  in  1760,  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Flavian  family.  One 
has  a  male  figure  on  the  lid,  and 
on   its    front   a    funeral    procession  ; 
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the  other,  which  bears  a  female  one, 
has  two  very  touching  groups  repre- 
senting a  mother  with  her  children 
taking  leave  of  her  husband,  and  the 
same  mother  fondling  her  child  after 
her  bereavement.  The  walls  of  the 
8th  chamber  are  covered  with  Etruscan 
inscriptions,  and  with  fragments  from 
the  Roman  baths.  In  the  9  th  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  mosaic  found  in  the  baths  in 
1761;  and  the  headless  statue  of  a 
female  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  dis- 
covered by  Maffei  in  the  amphitheatre, 
and  supposed  by  Gori  to  be  the  Dea 
Norcia  of  the  Etruscans.  It  bears  an 
inscription  on  the  right  arm,  which  has 
been  interpreted  by  Lanzi.  A  bas-relief 
representing  a  bearded  soldier,  of  life 
size,  with  an  Etruscan  inscription,  is 
considered  by  Micali,  Gori,  and  other 
archaeologists,  as  the  oldest  relic  in 
the  museum ;  it  probably  formed  the 
side  or  jamb  of  the  door  opening  into 
a  sepulchre.  In  a  room  above  stairs 
and  near  the  library  are  contained  nu- 
merous smaller  Etruscan  antiquities — 
bronzes,  smaller  vases,  inscriptions,  &c.; 
some  of  the  bronzes  are  very  beautiful — 
such  as  handles  of  vases,  ornaments 
of  horse-trappings,  &c;  there  is  also 
a  good  collection  of  coins,  those  of 
Volterra  of  a  very  rude  style,  presenting 
the  principal  interest.  A  small  series  of 
cameos  and  intaglios,  and  a  fine  specimen 
in  silver  gilt  of  that  peculiar  ornament, 
the  bulla,  recently  found  in  one  of  the 
Volterra  tombs,  and  so  frequently  repre- 
sented in  Etruscan  costumes.  In  the 
great  Hall,  the  Sala  della  Magistratura, 
over  the  Museum,  is  the  Public  Li- 
brary, containing  13,000  volumes:  it 
was  also  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
same  public-spirited  prelate,  Guarnacci. 
Besides  the  printed  books,  it  contains  a 
series  of  the  Acts  of  the  Law  Courts  of 
the  City  extending  as  far  back  as  the 
end  of  the  13th  century.  There  are 
also  some  good  ivory  sculptures,  in 
the  form  of  boxes  for  wedding  presents, 
and  2  very  fine  crozier-heads,  also  in 
ivory,  which  belonged*  to  the  Abbot 
of  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  the 
Badia,  and  to  a  Bishop  of  Volterra  of 
the  12th  century.  At  one  extremity 
of  the  Sala  de  la  Magistratura  the  wall 
is  covered  by  a  large  fresco,  attributed 


to  one  of  the  Orcagnas  (probably  Ber- 
nardo) ;  it  represents  the  Annunciation 
and  Saints;  unfortunately  it  has  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  from  the  earthquake 
and  by  modern  restoration. 

The  Cathedral,  consecrated  by  Ca- 
lixtus  II.  in  1120,  was  enlarged  in, 
1254  by  Nicolb  da  Pisa,  and  restored 
and  embellished  in  the  ICth  century  by 
Leonardo  Ricciarelli,  a  nephew  of 
Daniele  da  Volterra.  The  facade  is 
entirely  of  the  13th  century,  but  the 
door  of  black  and  white  marble  may 
be  more  recent.  The  interior  is  im- 
posing. It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  retains  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  original  design  of  Niccold  da 
Pisa.  The  Corinthian  capitals  in  stucco 
were  added  to  the  columns,  which 
have  been  lately  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  painted  stucco,  in  1574  by 
Ricciarelli,  who  adorned  the  roof  of 
the  side  aisles  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  families  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  embellishment  of  the 
fabric.  Inside  the  principal  door  are 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  translation 
of  the  body  of  St.  Octavian  to  this 
cathedral ;  it  was  originally  interred  in 
the  ch.  dedicated  to  the  saint  on  a  hill 
4  m.  N,  of  Volterra,  and  was  brought 
hither  in  the  year  820  by  Bishop  Andrea. 
The  bas-reliefs  were  formerly  placed 
on  the  outer  wall  of  the  cathedral, 
and  were  removed  to  their  present  posi- 
tion in  1767.  On  the  1.  of  the  great 
entrance  is  the  tomb  of  the  learned 
Mario  Maffei,  bishop  of  Cavaillon, 
secretary  of  the  Sacred  College,  and 
Nuncio  of  Julius  II.  at  Paris,  and 
on  the  rt.  that  of  Archbishop  Incontri, 
a  modern  work  by  Costoli.  The  vault 
of  the  choir  was  once  covered  with 
frescoes  by  Niccold  Circignani,  de- 
stroyed by  the  restorations  subsequent 
to  the  earthquake.  The  marble  pulpit 
is  covered  with  very  early  Christian 
bas-reliefs.  It  is  supported  by  4  co- 
lumns of  granite,  resting  on  the  backs 
of  lions  and  monsters.  The  bas- 
relief  in  the  front  represents  the  Last 
Supper;  the  3  others  are  Abraham 
sacrificing  Isaac,  the  Salutation,  and 
the  Annunciation,  with  the  nam^ 
of  each  figure  engraved  above 
In  the    chapel  of  the   Inghirami 
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raily,   in   the  N.   transept,   are    some 
frescoes   by  Giovanni  da  S.    Giovanni, 
representing  events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Paul,  and  a  painting  by  Domenichino, 
of  his  conversion,  much  injured    by 
retouching;    it  is  said  that  Domeni- 
chino    received     for    this  work    800 
scudi.  The  other  pictures  of  the  chapel 
are  the    Martyrdom  of  St.   Paul   by 
Francesco  Curradi,  formerly  attributed 
to  Guercino ;    and  the  Saint  receiving 
letters  relating    to  the   Christians  of 
Damascus,    by  Matteo  Rosselli.    This 
chapel  was  built  in  1615  by  Gen.  Jacopo 
Inghirami,  a  celebrated  captain  of  the 
16th  century,  called  the  "flagello  de' 
Barbereschi  e   de'  Turchi."      In    the 
chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento,  built  by 
Bishop  Serguidi,  in  the  south  transept, 
is  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  by  Santi 
di  Tito,  with  the  name  and  date,  1 592. 
The   altar   was  designed  by  Vasari. 
The  side  walls  are  painted  by  Giovanni 
JDalducci ;  and  the  stuccoes  of  the  vault 
are  by  Rkciarelli,  whose  portrait  has 
been  introduced  by  Balducci.     In  the 
Gherardi    chapel    (2nd   on    1.)   is  an 
Annunciation,  with  an  inscription  on 
the  back,  B.M.F.  ("  Bartolommeo  me 
fece");   it  was  formerly  attributed  to 
Ghirlandaio.     The  fine  Presentation  in 
the  Temple  is  by  Giobattista  Naldinu 
Over  one  of  the  side-doors  is  a  bust 
of  S.  Lino  by  Luca  delta  Robbia.   In  the 
chapel  of  the  Rosary  (the  1st  on  1.)  the 
St.   Sebastian,  by   Cungi  of  Borgo   S. 
Sepolcro.    In  the  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Octavian,  near  the  choir/  is  the 
beautiful  marble  tomb  of  the  saint,  exe- 
cuted by  Raffaelle  Cioli,  in  1525,  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  of  Volterra,  who 
were  desirous  of  commemorating  their 
delivery    from    the    plague    of    1522 
through  the  supposed  intercession  of 
the  saint.     The  2  angels  bearing  co- 
lumns at  the  sides  are  by  Andrea  Fer- 
rucci.    The  high  altar  and  choir  have 
been  entirely  modernized  ;  and  the  fine 
niA+iire  0f  the  Virgin  in  the  heavens, 
nts  below,  amongst  whom  is  St. 
bearing  a  cross  in  front,  one  of 
st  works  of  It  Volterrano,  has 
loved  to  the  3rd  chapel  on  1.  be- 
i  pulpit.    The  two  spiral  co- 
n  each  side  of  the  high  altar, 
eeling  angels  upon  them,  are  by 


Mino  da  Fiesole.   The  beauty  of  the  head 
of  St  John  is  particularly  remarkable. 
The  oratory  of  San  Carlo,  opening  out 
of  the  S.  transept,  is  a  real  picture- 
gallery,  several  valuable  paintings  from 
the  cathedral  and  other  churches  having 
been  removed  to  it : — an  Annunciation 
by   Luca  Signorelli,   painted  in    1491; 
the  Virgin   with  saints  and  angels,  a 
beautiful   work,  by  Leonardo  da  Pw- 
toja;    the   Magdalen  '3delle  Radici,   by 
Camillo  Incontri,   a  scholar  of  Guido, 
who  retouched  the  head  and  some  other 
portions;    the  Nativity,   by  Benvenuto 
da  Siena,  dated  1470  ;  a  Crucifixion,  by 
Rosso  Fiorentino;   a  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  Fiiippo    Lippi;    S.  Joseph,    by  77 
Volterrano,  one  of  his  earliest  works; 
a  small  Crucifixion,  by  Sodoma.    The 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  contains  a  fres- 
co  of   Benozzo   Gozzoli,    forming    the 
background    to    some    large    wooden 
figures  representing  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  and    almost  entirely  con- 
cealed by  them  ;  the  representation  of 
the  SS.  Nome  di  Gesu,  executed  in  wood, 
was  presented  to  the  town  in  1424  by 
S.  Bernardino  da  Siena,  when   he  in- 
troduced his  new  religious  order.  There 
is  an  epitaph  in  this  cathedral  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Csecina,  who  died 
in  1765,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  last  of  the  family  whose  name 
for  so  many  ages  had  been  associated 
with  Volterra.   The  Sacristy,  celebrated 
for  its  relics,  has  a  silver  reliquiary, 
remarkable  for  its  elaborate  workman- 
ship, containing  4  pieces  of  the  true 
cross. 

The  neighbouring  ch.  of  8.  Giovanni, 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  is  an  octagonal  building, 
referred  to  the  7th  century.  The  door- 
way of  black  and  white  marble  is 
curious,  and  the  capitals  of  the  co- 
lumns are  full  of  animals  and  birds. 
Over  the  architrave  are  13  heads  in 
relief  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  The  rich  arch  of  the  high 
altar  is  covered  with  festoons  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  seraphim,  beautifully 
sculptured  in  the  16th  century  by  Bat- 
simelli  da  Settignano.  The  picture  over 
it  of  the  Ascension  is  by  Nicold  Cir- 
cignani.  The  ancient  octagonal  bap- 
tismal font  in  marble,  with  its  hand- 
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some  bag-reliefs,  was  sculptured  by 
Andrea  di  Sansovino  in  1502,  and  the 
beautiful  Ciborio,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ch.,  formerly  on  the  high  altar 
of  the  Cathedral,  bears  the  name 
of   Mino    da    Fiesole,    with    the    date 

(1471). 

The  Ch.  and  Monastery  of  San  Lino 
were  founded  in  1480  by  Raffaello 
Maffei,  and  finished  in  1517,  at  the  cost 
of  80,000  scudi.  It  contains  the  tomb 
of  the  founder,  erected  by  his  brother 
Mario,  whose  mausoleum  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
cathedral.  The  tomb,  on  1.  of  high 
altar,  is  of  white  marble ;  the  re- 
cumbent statue  of  Maffei  is  by  Silvio 
da  Fiesole ;  the  ornaments  are  by  Fra 
Angelo  Montorsoli  ;  and  the  statues  of 
the  Archangel  Raphael  and  of  the  Beato 
Gherardo  Maffei,  the  Franciscan,  are  by 
Stagifi,  Raffaello  Maffei,  who  was  born 
at  Volterra  in  1451,  obtained  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  theologian  and  phi- 
losopher ;  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
Accademia  Letteraria  dei  Sepolti,  the 
author  of  the  *  Commentarii  Urbani/ 
dedicated  to  Julius  II.,  and  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Odyssey.  He  was  appointed 
by  Sixtus  IV.  secretary  to  the  Cardinal 
of  Aragon  on  his  mission  into  Hungary, 
and  was  employed  by  the  same  pope 
in  other  important  negotiations.  His 
brother  Antonio  Volterrano  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  leading  personages 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi.  The 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  S.  Lino,  over 
the  high  altar,  is  by  Francesco  Curradi 
(1597).  The  5  lunettes  on  each  side 
of  the  nave  and  one  of  the  altarpieces 
are  by  Cosimo  Daddi. 

The  ch.  of  S.  Francesco,  founded  in 
the  1 3th  century  by  the  Comune  and 
citizens,  was  rebuilt  in  1623,  and  has 
undergone  many  subsequent  altera- 
tions. It  contains  several  tombs  of  the 
Guidi  family,  among  which  is  that  of 
Jacopo  Guidi,  bishop  of  Penna  and 
Atri,  the  pupil  of  Guicciardini,  with 
whom  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  from 
Cosimo  I.  to  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Paris.  He  wrote  a  life  of  the  grand 
duke,  and  died  in  1598.  At  the  altar 
of  the  Maffei  family,  2nd  on  rt.,  is  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
saints,  by  Luca  Signorelli  (1491).    The 


Gabbretani  altar  has  a  Nativity  by 
Giovanni  Iialducci,  in  1591.  The  Con- 
ception is  by  Oiobattista  Naldini,  1585. 
The  altarpiece  of  the  Guarnacci  chapel 
is  by  Cosimo  Daddi.  The  celebrated 
Mario  Guarnacci,  founder  of  the  mu- 
seum, and  one  of  the  earliest  Etruscan 
scholars,  is  buried  here.  His  tomb  was 
erected  during  his  lifetime. 

A  door  on  the  rt.,  near  the  high 
altar,  opens  into  the  Gothic  chapel 
belonging  to  the  Confraternitd  della 
Croce  di  Giorno,  built  in  1315,  by 
Mone  Todirigi.  The  interior  is  co- 
vered with  frescoes  which  have  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  damp  and  time — 
some  of  them  are  partially  defaced ;  the 
whole  presents  a  good  specimen  of  the 
internal  decoration  of  the  1 4th  and  1 5th 
centuries.  On  the  blue  vault  are  the  4 
Evangelists,  by  Jacopo  da  Firenze,  1410. 
The  paintings  upon  the  side-walls,  by 
Gianni  di  Francesco  di  Ser  Cienni  da  Ft- 
renze,  with  the  date  1410,  according  to 
the  inscription  on  one  of  them,  repre- 
sent, in  different  compartments,  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  the  Recovery  of 
the  True  Cross,  &c.  S.  Helena  bearing 
the  Cross,  surrounded  by  male  and  fe- 
male saints,  and  the  group  around  the 
dead  body  of  a  saint,  on  the  opposite 
wall,  are  very  beautiful.  These  fres- 
coes are  interesting  for  the  costumes  of 
the  period  which  they  represent.  This 
Cienni  has  been  supposed  on  very 
doubtful  grounds  to  be  Cennino  Cennini 
da  Colle,  the  pupil  of  Agnolo  Gaddi, 
and  the  author  of  a  remarkable  work 
on  fresco-painting  lately  published  in 
English.  The  Crucifixion  at  the  altar 
of  this  chapel  is  by  Sodoma. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Agostino,  built  in  the 
16th  century,  and  restored  in  1728, 
contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Francesco 
Curradi,  and  2  paintings  by  //  Volter- 
rano, one  representing  the  Purification* 
painted  in  1630,  when  he  fled  to  Vol- 
terra to  escape  the  danger  of  the  plague, 
which  was  then  raging  in  Florence. 
This  ch.  is  celebrated  for  its  relics ;  the 
miraculous  picture  of  the  Crucifixion, 
at  the  Falconcini  altar,  is  still  regarded 
with  great  veneration. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Michele,  with  a  Got) 
front,  founded  in  1285,  and  restc 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Scuole  Pi< 
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1828,  contains  a  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  St.  Joseph,  by 
Carlo  Maratta,  1st  chapel  on  rt.  At  the 
altar  of  S.  Giuseppe  Calasanzio,  founder 
of  this  order,  is  a  painting  of  the  saint 
by  Giuseppe  Zocchi.  The  Scuole  Pie 
were  established  in  the  adjoining  con- 
vent in  1711,  and  are  here  much  fre- 
quented. The  present  Pope  Pius  IX. 
was  educated  here. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Giusto,  in  the  suburb 
of  the  same  name,  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  architecture  of  the  16th  century. 

The  Citadel  is  divided  into  2  portions : 
the  Cassero,  or  the  Rocca  Vecchia,  and 
the  Rocca  Nuova.  The  Cassero  was 
built  in  1343  by  Walther  de  Brienne, 
duke  of  Athens,  then  lord  of  Vol  terra. 
Its  foundations  partly  rest  on  the  an- 
cient Etruscan  walls.  The  Rocca  Nuova 
was  erected  by  the  Florentines,  after 
they  had  taken  the  city.  At  the  same 
time  they  constructed,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  episcopal  palace,  the  famous 
prison  called  //  Mastio :  it  was  formerly 
used  for  state  offenders,  and  it  has 
acquired  some  celebrity  as  the  place 
of  the  long  confinement  of  the  mathe- 
matician Lorenzo  Lorenzini,  the  pupil 
of  Viviani.  He  was  imprisoned  here 
in  1682  by  Cosimo  III.,  on  the  sus- 
picion of  being  one  of  the  chief  in- 
struments in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Grand-Duchess  Margaret 
of  Orleans  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  to 
whose  court  he  was  attached.  He 
remained  a  prisoner  until  the  prince's 
death  in  1693.  During  the  11  years  of 
his  captivity  he  composed  his  work  on 
Conic  Sections,  which  exists  in  manu- 
script in  the  Magliabecchiana  library 
at  Florence.  The  Citadel  has  of  late 
years  been  converted  into  a  prison  for 
male  convicts  condemned  to  lengthened 
periods  of  imprisonment  The  cellular 
and  silent  system  is  now  adopted  in  it. 
At  present  it  contains  upwards  of  300 
prisoners,  some  for  most  atrocious 
crimes,  others  for  political  offences, 
the  Torre  del  Mastio  being  exclusively 
set  apart  for  the  latter.  Permission 
may  easily  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Sotto  Prefetto  of  Volterra  to  visit 
these  prisons  in  all  their  details. 

Behind  the  hospital  of  S.  Maria  Mad- 
dalena  is  a  building  called  the  Torre 


degli  Auguri.  An  inscription  still 
visible  over  the  door  in  Gothic  charac- 
ters shows  that  it  was  built  in  1299 
by  the  Hospitalers  of  S.  Giacomo  in 
Altopascio. 

The  Casa  Guarnacci,  opposite  the 
ch,  of  S.  Michele,  with  its  3  towers, 
has  an  inscription  over  the  door  in 
Gothic  characters,  which  shows  that  the 
first  tower  was  erected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century,  and  records  the 
name  of  its  architect,  Giroldo  da  Lu- 
gano. 

The  Casa  Ducci,  in  the  same  street, 
has  an  inscription  built  into  the  facade 
commemorating  a  child  of  the  family 
of  Persius,  who  is  claimed  as  a  native 
of  Volterra. — a.  persivs  a.  f,  sever vs 

V.  ANN.  Vin.M.III.D.XIX. 

The  Casa  Ricciarelli  is  still  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra.  It  contains  a  fine  oil  painting 
of  Elijah  by  that  great  artist,  who  was 
born  here  in  1 509,  and  died  in  Paris 
in  1566.  The  Casa  Masselli  in  the  Via 
del  Crocifisso  contains  another  example 
of  this  master  in  the  ceiling  of  a  small 
room  which  he  painted  in  fresco. 

The  Fountain  of  San  Felice,  near  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  has  obtained 
some  repute  for  its  mineral  waters, 
which  possess  the  aperient  properties  of 
the  sea- water.  They  are  much  used  in 
dyspeptic  complaints. 

The  Alabaster  Manufactories  of  Vol- 
terra are  well  worth  visiting ;  they  have 
much  increased  in  importance  of  late 
years,  and  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  male  and  female  pop.  of  Volterra 
are  employed  in  one  way  or  other  in 
the  trade,  which  contributes  to  the 
great  prosperity  of  this  place ;  the 
great  markets  being  the  United  States, 
India,  China,  and  in  Europe,  Russia. 
Nearly  all  the  vases  and  ornamental 
works  seen  in  the  shops  of  Florence 
and  Leghorn  come  from  Volterra ;  and 
as  there  are  several  shops  in  the  place, 
travellers  will  be  able  to  make  their 
selection  on  the  spot,  and  at  prices 
inferior  to  those  asked  at  Florence  and 
Leghorn.  The  commoner  varieties  of 
the  stone  used  for  vases,  &c,  are  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  but  the 
finer  qualities  of  white  statuary  ala- 
baster have  been  brought  until  lately 
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from  the  quarries  of  La  Castellina, 
S.  of  Leghorn.  The  landlord  of  the 
Unione,  a  very  obliging  man,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  this  trade,  will 
have  any  objects  carefully  packed,  and 
forwarded  to  England  or  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  largest  and  best  assort- 
ed warehouses  is  that  of  Sig.  Chierici, 
behind  the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni. 

The  Environs  of  Vol  terra  abound  in 
objects  which  would  afford  interesting 
occupation  to  the  traveller  for  many 
days.  The  Villa  Inghirami,  in  the 
valley  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  is  remark- 
able for  the  extraordinary  labyrinth  in 
the  rock,  called  the  Buche  de*  Saracini, 
on  the  principle  which  assigns  to  the 
Saracens  every  wonder  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects in  the  neighbourhood  of  Volterra 
is  the  deep  chasm  called  the  Baize,  on 
the  N.W.  between  the  churches  of  San 
Giusta  and  La  Badia,  produced  by  the 
action  of  water  during  many  centuries 
ou  the  clayey  and  marly  soil  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  There  is  no  place  in 
Tuscany  where  the  operation  of  this 
cause  has  been  attended  with  more  dis- 
astrous consequences.  The  upper  part 
of  the  ravine  or  chasm  is  composed, 
like  the  table-land  on  which  Volterra 
stands,  of  a  tertiary  sandstone  resting 
on  a  thick  mass  of  blue  clay ;  as  the 
subjacent  marls  are  washed  away  by 
the  rains,  and  by  the  percolation  of  the 
springs  between  the  sandy  and  marly 
beds,  large  portions  of  the  more  solid 
superincumbent  rock  are  continually 
falling  from  above  without  having  any 
apparent  effect  in  filling  up  the  abyss. 
It  is  known  from  authentic  documents 
that  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
ravine  was  a  highly  cultivated  spot, 
well  wooded,  and  covered  with  ha- 
bitations, in  the  7th  century;  about 
the  end  of  the  16th  the  sides  were 
observed  to  be  gradually  undermined 
by  the  water  which  had  penetrated 
through  the  porous  strata ;  in  1627 
the  ch.  of  San  Giusto  was  engulfed; 
and  in  1651  its  rapid  increase  com- 
pelled the  removal  of  another  ch., 
which  had  previously  appeared  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  Cosimo  II. 
made  an  attempt  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  mischief,  and  several  plans  were 


subsequently  tried  to  collect  the  waters 
into  another  channel ;  but  all  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  the  inhabitants  ob- 
serve with  great  regret  that  the  danger 
is  gradually  approaching  the  celebrated 
Camaldolese  monastery  of  S.  Salva- 
tore,  now  scarcely  20  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  precipice. 

The  Camaldolese  monastery  called 
the  Badia  di  San  Salvatore,  situated  at 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  hill  of  Vol- 
terra, and  about  1  m.  from  the  town, 
was  founded  in  the  11th  century  for 
the  Camaldolese  monks.  It  has  a  hand- 
some Doric  cloister,  and  contains  many 
works  of  art.  At  the  altar  of  S.  Ro- 
mualdo  is  the  fine  picture  by  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio  representing  S.  Romualdo, 
S.  Benedict,  S.  Atina,  and  S.  Greciniana. 
At  the  altar  of  the  6S.  Sacramento  is 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  by  Donato 
Mascagni  (1599) ;  at  the  altar  della  Pieti 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Gio. 
Paolo  Rossetti,  and  at  another  altar  is 
the  Nativity  of  the  Saviour  by  the  same 
master  (2nd  on  1.).  The  frescoes  of 
S.  Benedict  and  S.  Romualdo  at  the 
sides  of  the  organ  are  by  //  Yolterrano. 
In  the  apartment  of  the  Abbot  is  the 
fine  picture  of  Job  by  Donato  Mascagni, 
by  whom  are  the  frescoes  relative  to  the 
life  of  S.  Giusto,  and  the  large  painting 
of  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  in  the  Refec- 
tory, where  also  there  is  a  series  of 
pictures  representing  various  events  in 
the  history  of  Volterra.  Built  into  the 
facade  of  the  church  are  some  early 
Christian  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions, 
which  belonged  probably  to  the  more 
ancient  edifice  of  the  11th  century. 
About  £  a  m.  outside  the  Porta  Selci  is 
the  Convent  of  San  Francesco :  in  two 
small  chapels  opening  out  of  the  cor- 
ridor in  front  of  the  church  are  two  fine 
and  large  bas-reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  of 
the  della  Robbia  school;  they  repre- 
sent, one  St.  Francis  and  two  saints, 
and  the  other  the  Last  Judgment,  with 
the  Destroying  Angel,  a  remarkable 
composition  ;  it  bears  the  name  of  the 
donor  and  the  date  (1501). 

Excursion  to  Monte  Catini  and 
its  Mines,  etc. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  mr 
made  from  Volterra   to    the    C 
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Mines  of  La  Cava,  near  Monte  Catini, 
10  m.  distant.  A  light  gig  may  be  hired 
to  go  and  return  for  12  pauls.  Leaving 
the  city,  we  follow  the  same  road  as  far 
as  the  Inn  of  La  Bachetona,  from  which 
another  excellent  one  brings  us,  in 
X  an  hour,  to  the  village  of  Monte 
Uatini,  where  there  is  a  Cafe*,  in  which 
the  geological  traveller  who  may 
wish  to  prolong  his  stay  in  this  in- 
teresting district  will  find  accommoda- 
tion. 

The  village  of  Monte  Catini  is  sitaated 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  formed  of  a 
very  peculiar  eruptive  rock,  called  Se~ 
lagite,  often  prismatic,  on  the  1.  of  the 
road;  it  presents  nothing  remarkable 
except  the  high  square  tower,  all  that 
remains  of  the  ancient  Castle,  and 
which  forms  so  striking  an  object  in 
the  landscape  for  many  miles  around. 
About  1  m.  beyond  the  town  is  the 
Mining  establishment  of  Caporciano  or 
La  Cava.  The  mines  of  Monte  Catini 
have  of  late  years  acquired  much  cele- 
brity from  the  richness  and  abundance 
of  their  copper  ores.  They  appear  to 
have  been  worked  as  far  back  as  tne  15th 
century  :  in  1827  they  were  re-opened 
by  a  company,  who,  after  10  years' 
labour,  abandoned  them,  when  they 
became  the  property  of  some  English 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Sloane  and  Hall, 
siuce  which  they  have  attained  an  un- 
exampled prosperity,  at  least  in  the 
mining  annals  of  Italy. 

The  country  in  which  they  are 
situated  is  of  a  very  peculiar  geological 
character.  As  the  traveller  reaches 
Monte  Catini,  he  will  observe  that  it 
forms  part  of  a  group  of  pointed  hills, 
very  different  in  form  and  general  ap- 
pearance from  all  others  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  They  are  also  very 
different  mineralogically,  being  formed 
chiefly  of  a  singular  rock  of  igneous  or 
eruptive  origin,  which,  from  its  colour, 
has  been  called  Qabbro  Rosso  by  the 
Tuscan  geologists,  and  which  has  much 
analogy  with  certain  porphyries,  and 
especially  with  those  so  rich  in  mineral 
wealth  in  the  New  World  ;  this  Gabbro 
^osso,  which  has  risen  through  the 
rounding  sandstones  and  limestones 
a  comparatively  recent  period, 
titutes   the  peaks  of  Monte  dell' 


Abete,  Poggio  alia  Croce,  and  Monte 
Massi.    The  mine  of  La  Cava  is  ex- 
cavated in  the  latter  hill — the  house 
or  villa  of  La  Cava    and  the    prin- 
cipal works  being  at  its  base.     The 
metalliferous     deposit  is    of   as    pe- 
culiar nature  as  the  rock  in  which  it 
is  situated,  commencing  at  the  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  a  narrow  vein, 
which  gradually  widens  on  descending, 
and  which  swells  out  in  some  places 
to  the  breadth  of  several  yards,  the 
ore  being  in  the  form  of  large  globular 
masses,  imbedded  in  a  steatite  rock, 
which  fills  up  the  interval  between  the 
Gabbro  Rosso  and  a  subsequently  pro- 
truded mass  of  serpentine.    The  geolo- 
gist will  obtain,  on  application  to  the 
very  intelligent  engineer,  Mr.  Schnei- 
der, the  director  of  the  works,  every 
facility  for  examining  them.  The  mine 
is  now  worked  on  6  different  levels,  the 
lowest     575   feet  below   the    surface. 
Until  lately  the  power  used  for  remov- 
ing the  water  and  the  ores  had  been 
by  horses  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  the  works  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  water,  a  steam-engine  has 
been  set  up,  and  a  magnificent  adit- 
level,  of  nearly  an  English  mile  (144  li 
yards)  in  length,  was  completed  in  1857. 
The  ores  consist  of  various  sulphurets 
of  copper,  varying  in  richness  from. 
20    to   80    per   cent.,    but    averaging 
about  30;    the   quantity  extracted  is 
upwards  of  3000  tons  annually.    From 
the    want   of   fuel    and   of  the    ne- 
cessary water-power  for  dressing  the 
ores  near  the  mine,  they  are  carried 
to  the  smelting  establishment  of  La 
Briglia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bisenzio, 
near  Prato.     The  quantity  of  copper 
produced  from  the  ores  of  La  Cava  ex- 
ceeds 300  tons  annually,  the  whole  of 
which  is  either  consumed  in  Tuscany 
or  in  the  neighbouring  Italian  States, 
and  the  remainder,  containing  a  still 
larger  quantity  of  metal,  is  exported 
to  England. 

The  visitor  to  the  works  of  La  Cava 
will  be  not  less  gratified  with  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  the  under- 
ground works  are  conducted  than  with 
the  general  system  of  management  at 
the  surface.  School's  for  both  sexes  of 
the  miners'  children  have  been  esta- 
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Wished,  a  handsome  church  has  been 
erected  and  liberally  endowed,  savings- 
banks  formed,  and,  at  stated  periods, 
marriage  portions  awarded  to  the  young 
females  of  the  workmen's  families: 
music  and  drawing-schools  established 
for  the  occupation  of  the  workmen  dur- 
ing their  leisure  hours ;  and  all  this  at 
the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  mine, 
from  their  profits  in  the  undertaking. 
No  care,  or  expense  is  spared  by  these 
benevolent  gentlemen  in  contributing 
to  the  moral  and  physical  wants  of  their 
dependants;  and' every  one  who  may 
visit  La  Cava  will  come  away  gratified 
to  have  witnessed  such  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  contentment  amongst  the 
working  population  as  is  rarely  met 
with  in  mining  districts. 

Before  leaving  La  Cava  the  travel- 
ler ought  to  ascend  to  the  summit 
of  the  Monte  Massi.  or  of  Poggio  alia 
Croce,  a  walk  of  £  an  hour;  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  point  in  Central  Italy 
from  which  a  more  magnificent  pan- 
orama will  open  before  him,  embrac- 
ing from  the  mountains  of  Massa  and 
Carrara,  at  the  N.- western  extremity  of 
Tuscany,  to  Mont'  Amiata,  at  its  south- 
ern limit;  with  Elba,  Capraja,  and 
Corsica  to  seaward:  from  no  point 
will  he  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct 
notion  of  the  physical  features  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  in  general,  and  of  the  im- 
mediate provinces  of  Vol  terra  and  the 
Maremma  in  particular.  Monte  Massi 
is  1910  Eng.  feet,  and  Poggio  alia 
Croce  1710  Fr.  ft.,  above  the  sea. 

The  geological  traveller  will  find 
Monte  Catini  the  most  convenient  point 
from  which  he  can  visit  the  mines  of 
Miemo  (5  miles),  Monte  Vaso,  Cas- 
tellina,  and  Terricio.  There  will  be 
much  to  interest  him  in  the  vicinity 
connected  with  the  metamorphic  action 
of  the  igneous  Gabbro  Rosso  on  the 
stratified  rocks  which  envelop  it  like 
the  folds  of  a  mantle,  and  through 
which  it  has  made  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face. There  is  perhaps  no  point  in 
Europe  more  interesting  in  this  re- 
spect ;  the  sections  laid  open  in  making 
the  new  road  between  the  village  of 
Monte  Catini  and  La  Cava,  and  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Miemo,  are  very 
instructive. 


Excursion  to  Poharance  and  the 
Boracic  Acid  Lagoni. 

•On  leaving  Monte  Catini  the  traveller 
need  not  return  to  Volterra,  but  pro- 
ceed from  the  Osteria  of  La  Bachetona 
by  the  direct  road  to  Pomarance,  11 
m.  distant. 

A  descent  of  4  m.,  in  the  midst  of 
clay  hills,  leads  from  La  Bachetona  to 
Le  Moje,  or  salt-works  of  S.  Leopoldo, 
to  which  there  is  also  a  direct  road 
of  6  m.  from  Volterra.  These  works, 
which  furnish  the  principal  supply  of 
salt  for  Tuscany,  produce  annually 
upwards  of  22  millions  of  pounds,  en- 
tirely derived  from  the  evaporation  of 
the  neighbouring  brine-springs.  The 
springs,  now  8  in  number,  are  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  evapo- 
rating-pans,  to  which  the  salt  water 
is  conveyed  by  means  of  wooden  pipes ; 
the  wells,  varying  in  depth  from  80 
to  100  feet,  are  sunk  in  the  tertiary 
marls,  containing  also  gypsum,  which 
form  the  strata  on  either  side  of  the 
Cecina,  and,  from  recent  borings, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
origin,  4  very  thick  beds  of  rock-salt 
having  been  met  with  between  the 
surface  and  the  depth  of  300  feet. 
There  are  many  other  brine-springs  on 
either  side  of  the  Cecina,  but  they  are 
not  used,  the  production  of  salt  being 
a  government  monopoly,  and  those  of 
Le  Moje  sufficing  for  the  consumption 
of  the  country.  The  fuel  employed 
for  the  4  evaporating-pans  is  exclu- 
sively wood,  which  the  neighbouring 
forests  of  Berignone,  belonging  to  the 
government,  furnish.  The  salt  pro- 
duced is  beautifully  white  and  pure : 
from  its  sale  the  public  treasury 
derives  a  revenue  of  4,100,000  lire,  = 
137,000/.  Attached  to  the  works  is  a 
house,  inhabited  by  the  director,  and 
where  the  Grand  Duke  sometimes  re- 
sided ;  but  the  malaria  is  so  dangerous 
here  during  the  summer  and  autumnal 
months  as  to  oblige  the  principal  em- 
ploye's to  take  refuge  at  Volterra. 
Leaving  the  Moje,    a  low  range 
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hills  is  crossed  before  reaching  the  Go- 
vernment fattoria  or  farm  of  San  Lo- 
renzo and  the  Cecina.  The  river  must 
now  be  forded,  the  suspension-bridge 
that  formerly  existed  having  been  car- 
ried away,  and  about  to  be  replaced. 
In  ordinary  times  there  is  little  danger 
in  crossing  the  Cecina,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  the  passage  is  often  rendered 
impossible  for  days  together.  During 
the  floods  no  one  ought  to  attempt  the  ford 
without  an  experienced  guide.  From  the 
opposite  bank  a^good  road  of  5  m.  leads 
to  Pomarance,  constantly  ascending  over 
the  tertiary  marls,  here  very  abun- 
dant in  beds  of  white  gypsum  or 
alabaster,  and  afterwards  a  coarse 
limestone  or  Panchina  similar  to  that 
of  Volterra.  Pomarance  is  situated  at 
the  summit  of  the  ascent,  although  it 
cannot  be  seen  until  we  arrive  close  to 
the  gate. 

There  is  little  to  interest  the  stranger 
in  this  small  town;  in  the  principal 
ch.  there  is  a  picture  by  11  Pomarancio 
(Cristoforo  Roncalli),  who  was  born 
here,  and  a  Virgin  and  Child  of  the 
very  early  Siennese  school.  Poma- 
rance is  also  the  country  of  the  cele* 
brated  anatomist  Mascagni,  as  we  are 
told  by  an  inscription  over  the  door 
of  a  house  opposite  the  church,  where 
he  was  born.  Count  Lardarel  has  a 
large  palace  in  the  town.  There  are  two 
small  inns,  the  Unione  and  the  Albergo 
della  Burraia,  where  persons  intending 
to  visit  the  Boracic  Acid  Works  will 
find  accommodation. 

Lardarelb,  formerly  called  the  Lagoni 
di  Monte  Cerboli,  is  the  principal  of 
Count   Lardarel's  establishments,  and 
where  the  different  manufacturing  ope- 
rations, as  well  as  the  singular  circum- 
stances that  accompany  the  production 
of  the  boracic  acid,  can  be  most  con- 
veniently examined  and  studied.     It 
is  about  6  m.  from  Pomarance,  by  a 
good  carriage-road,  the  high  road  to 
Massa,  and  the  innkeepers  will  supply 
*he  necessary  vehicles  to  reach  it  ;  an 
has  been  lately  opened  at  Lar- 
Ho,  where  beds  and  tolerable  fare 
be  procured:  every  facility  will 
fforded  to  strangers  by  the  direc- 
>f  the  works,  to  whom  they  should 
Y  on  arriving  at  LardareHo.    The 


works  are  approached  by  a  magnificent 
bridge  raised  high  above  the  torrent, 
and  to  which  lead  elevated  approaches, 
in  the  interior  of  which  are  warehouses  ; 
the  bridge  itself,  a  model  of  construc- 
tion of  the  kind,  consists  of  a  single 
arch,  which  may  be  compared  for 
beauty  and  hardiness  of  design  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Dee  at  Chester,  has  a 
span  of  72  ft.  (36  braccie),  and  is  90  ft. 
(45  braccie)  above  the  river  Possera. 

Although  changes  have  occurred  since 
it  was  written,  we  insert  the  following 
account  of  the  works*,  as  furnished  to 
the  editor  by  Mr.  Babbage  in  1845 : — 

"  The  district  in  which  the  Lagoni 
occur  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
countries  in  the  world.  Near  the  vil- 
lage of  Monte  Cerboli,  in  the  midst 
of  a  deep,  rugged  and  broken  ravine, 
is  one  of  the  8  establishments  for  ex- 
tracting boracic  acid  from  the  earth. 
From  the  whole  surface  of  a  large 
space,  probably  a  square  mile  of  the 
broken  ground,  there  issues  a  large 
volume  of  steam,  which  rises  high  m 
the  atmosphere  before  it  is  absorbed, 
and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
many  miles.  In  the  midst  of  this  fog 
of  steam,  on  a  small  plain  forming  a 
kind  of  island,  stands  a  village  con- 
taining the  cottages  of  the  workmen, 
the  evaporating  chambers,  the  store- 
houses, and  a  church  recently  built. 
The  process  of  preparing  the  boracic 
acid  is  the  following :  on  excavating  a 
few  inches  into  any  part  of  the  broken 
ground,  steam  issues  with  great  force, 
driving  with  it  mud  and  even  stones 
with  a  violent  noise.  One  or  two  feet 
is  quite  deep  enough  for  the  object 
required.  A  small  dwarf  wall  is  rudely 
made  round  this  opening,  and  thus  a 
large  cup-shaped  pool  is  formed  of 
from  10  to  40  feet  in  diameter.  Into 
this  cavity  a  small  stream  of  water  is 
conveyed  until  it  is  nearly  full.  The 
cold  water  going  down  into  the  cavity 
becomes  greatly  heated,  and  is  driven 
violently  upward  by  the  steam  thus 
formed.  The  whole  of  the  water  be- 
comes heated  by  this  constant  regurgi- 
tation from  the  heated  cavity,  and  at 
the  end  of  about  24  hours  it  has  ab- 
sorbed nearly  1  per  cent,  of  boracic 
acid.      After   a  period  of  repose    in 
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another  excavation,  in  which  the  mad 
is  deposited,  this  solution  is  conveyed 
into  large  evaporating  pans.  A  power- 
ful jet  of  steam  from  one  of  the  large 
holes  made  in  the  broken  ground  is 
conveyed  in  a  kind  of  drain  to  the  eva- 
porating-house,  and  passes  in  flues  under 
every  part  of  the  evaporating-vessels. 
The  water  is  thus  carried  off  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  boracic  acid  re- 
mains. These  works  are  now  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition  owing  to  the 
sagacity  of  Count  Lardarel,  of  Monte 
Cerboli.  About  20  years  since,  the  cost 
of  the  fuel  by  which  the  water  was  eva- 
porated was  so  great  that  little  boracic 
acid  was  procured,  and  it  scarcely  repaid 
the  labour  and  cost  of  production.  The 
Count  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
employing  the  heat  which  nature  so 
plentifully  offered,  and  thus  dispensed 
with  the  whole  expense  of  fuel.  The 
result  of  this  plan  of  converting  vol- 
canic heat  to  commercial  purposes  has 
been  the  establishment  of  villages  and  a 
thriving  population  in  a  locality  which 
was  previously  almost  a  desert.  About 
20  years  ago  the  whole  of  the  borax  con- 
sumed in  England  was  imported  from 
the  East  Indies ;  at  present  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  demand  is  supplied  from 
the  boracic  acid  works  of  Tuscany ." 

To  this  description  we  may  add, 
that  the  quantity  of  boracic  acid 
now  produced  is  6  millions  of  Tuscan 
pounds,  or  2000  tons  annually;  that 
the  whole  of  this  is  exported  to  Eng- 
land, where,  being  converted  into 
borax,  it  is  extensively  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
pottery  and  glass;  that  so  great  is 
the  demand  at  present,  that  double  the 
quantity  produced  would  find  a  ready 
market ;  and  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  ere  many  years  have  elapsed, 
the  produce  will  be  doubled  under  the 
improved  processes  introduced  at  the 
Lagoni.  Since  1818,  when  the  first 
operations  were  commenced,  up  to  the 
end  of  1860,  the  total  quantity  of 
boracic  acid  produced  has  amounted  to 
25,980  tons. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed 
at  Lardarello  approaches  300 ;  they  are 
lodged  on  the  spot,  in  most  com- 
fortable dwellings,  at  the  expense  of 


the  proprietor,  who  has  recently  erected 
a  very  extensive  villa  for  himself  and 
lodgings  for  his  employes,  a  very  hand- 
some church,  ana  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  workpeople,  with 
trades  schools  for  the  elder  ones, 
and  a  very  superior  music  school. 
Everything  is  done  here,  as  we  have 
seen  at  La  Cava,  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  wellbeing  of  his  people 
by  the  proprietor;  and  however  un- 
healthy their  occupation  may  appear, 
or  insalubrious  the  mephitic  vapour 
in  which  they  breathe,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  there  is  less  mortality 
than  in  most  mining  districts,  and,  as 
the  traveller  may  assure  himself,  that 
in  no  part  of  Italy  is  there  to  be  met 
with  a  more  healthy  and  robust  class 
of  men  than  the  labourers  at  the 
Boracic  Works  of  Lardarello. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  add 
a  few  words  on  the  scientific  history  of 
these  extraordinary  emanations.  As 
the  traveller  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Possera,  in  which  the  Lagoni  of  Larda- 
rello are  situated,  he  will  find  it  nearly 
closed  at  its  northern  extremity  by  a 
range  of  serpentine  hills,  on  the  high- 
est of  which  are  perched  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Michael. 
There  are  hot-baths  issuing  fron. 
the  serpentine,  efficacious  in  rheu- 
matic affections,  at  the  foot  of  the  peak 
on  which  this  ruin  stands ;  whilst  at 
the  S.E.  base  of  the  range,  on  a  conical 
mount,  is  the  picturesque  village  of 
Monte  Cerboli,  £  m.  beyond  which,  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  torrent,  is  the  town 
of  Lardarello,  entirely  occupied  by  the 
Boracic  Acid  Works,  the  dwellings  of 
the  workmen,  and  the  palace  of  the 
proprietor.  This  valley  continues  for 
about  3  m.,  closed  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity by  the  mountain  of  Castel 
Novo,  over  a  shoulder  of  which  the 
high  road  to  Massa  crosses.  The 
sides  of  this  valley  are  formed  of  in- 
clined strata  of  Alberese  limestone, 
belonging  to  the  same  geological  period 
as  the  lower  chalk  of  our  islands,  upon 
which  lie  beds  of  tertiary  marine  strata, 
abounding  in  gypsum  and  huge  frag- 
ments of  limestone,  and  it  is  from  thesf 
marls  that  the  boracic  vapours  issv 
The  space  from  which  they  rise  d 
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not  exceed  t  square  m. ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  >ay  from  what  depth  they 
proceed;  on  arriving  at  the  surface 
their  temperature  is  from  200°  to  2117° 
Fahrenheit  —  nearly  that  of  boiling 
water  at  this  elevation  above  the  sea. 
They  contain,  in  addition  to  boracic 
acid,  carbonic  acid  in  considerable 
quantity,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  azote, 
pure  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  ac- 
cording to  the  researches  of  MM. 
Devil  le  and  Leblauc;  the  boracic  acid 
appears  to  be  emitted  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  and  already  formed.  One  of 
the  principal  drawbacks  in  the  pro- 
duction of  boracic  acid  has  hitherto 
been  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  beyond 
nail  proportion  of  it  in  solu- 
n  1  to  1 J  per  cent.),  hence  the 
necessity  of  a  more  tedious  evaporation ; 
a  considerable  amelioration  has  been  re- 
cently obtained  by  means  of  Artesian 
borings,  the  water  brought  to  the  surface 
being  charged  with  boracic-acid  in 
■-—  '  ■--'"'' L iountof3jpcr 
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Although  Lardarello  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  Boracic  Acid  Works, 
it  is  only  one  of  the   nine  establish- 
ments founded  by  Count  Lardarel — the 
others    being     Castelnovo,    il    Sasso, 
Monte  Rolocdo,  Lngo,  Lustignano,  San 
Eduardo,  San    Federigo,   and   Serraz- 
zano.     If  the  traveller  will  cast  his  eye 
over  the  map  of  the  district  occupied  by 
these  several  localities,  he  will  see  that 
it  embraces  a  very  limited  area,  scarcely 
3i>  English  square  miles,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Cornia  and  Cecina,  but 
chiefly  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  former  torrent,  and  that 
— u   .»  «-i,„„„  gaseous    emanations  is 
leys  descending  like  so 
or  cracks  from  a  central 
hich  probably,  but  from 
is  impossible  to  say,  all 
nary  eruptions  originate, 
:differentestablishmentf 
larel  will  well  repay  thi 
the  scientific  traveller : 
reived  with  the  greatest 
ach,   where   the  nospit- 
has  acomfortable  house, 
lure  him  that  he  will  find 
doors  closed  against  him. 
:-roada  communicate  be- 


works.      They 

may  be  visited  at  all  seasons  of   the 

year,    although    the    most    favourable 

'11  be  in  the  early  spring,  or  after  the 

iny  season  in  the  autumn.  The  best 
mode  of  proceeding  will  be,  after  having 
visited  Ijirdarello,  to  cross  to  Castel- 
novo, thence  to  Sasso,  Monte  Kotondo, 
Lago,  Lustignano,  and  Serrazzano,  from 
which,  by  a  fair  country  road  of  12  m., 
the  tourist  can  return  to  Pomarance. 

Should  the  traveller  not  wish  to  pro- 
long his  journey  to  Massa,  16  m.  from 
Castelnovo,  he  may  make  an  interesting 
excursion  to  the  ruined  Castle  of  Rocca 
Silana,  a  curious  monument  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  about  3  m.  from  Pomarance. 
For  the  first  4  m.  the  road  is  the  same  as 
that  to  Monte  Cerboli,  from  which  turn- 
ing off  to  the  1.,  it  crosses  the  Posseraby 
a  curiously  constructed  bridge,  one  of 
the  piers  being  npon  an  immense  boul- 
der, from  which  it  ascends  to  the  vil- 
lage of  San  Dalmazzo  :  here  the  carriage 
must  be  abandoned;  the  path  ascends 
rapidly,  although  still  suited  for  horses, 
for  3m.through  a  very  picturesque  coun- 
try, until  the  pinnacle  on  which  Rocca 
Silana  stands  is  reached. 

The  Castle  of  Rocca  Silana  is  on  the 
summit  of  a  peak  of  serpentine,  and  in 
so  elevated  a  position  (1760  ft.  above  the 
sea)  as  to  be  visible  for  many  miles 
around,  and  to  form  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent objects  in  the  landscape  of  this 
part  of  the  province  of  Volterra ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  square  castle  in  the  centre, 
having  remains  of  a  keep,  and  4  octago- 
nal turrets  at  the  angles ;  but  the  walls, 
instead   of    forming   a    plane     surface 


angle 


by   * 


'   angle, 


The  i 


iupied  by  a  continuous 
arched  vaulting  that  runs  round  three 
of  its  sides,  the  fourth  being  occu- 
pied by  the  foundations  of  the  tower, 
and  a  small  door  the  only  entrance. 
Until  within  a  few  years  the  castle  and 
its  defences  were  amongst  the  best 
preserved  in  Italy,  when  it  was  sold 
for  10  dollars  by  the  government  to  a 
who  literally   is  destroying  it 
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piece  of  vandalism  unworthy  of  Tus- 
cany. 

A  fortified  line  of  -wall,  with  square 
towers  at  intervals,  surrounds  the  castle 
on  2  sides — the  others  being  amply 
defended  by  the  vertical  precipice  on 
which  it  stands.  The  gateway  to 
this  outer  line  of  defence  is  a  good 
specimen  of  military  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture; the  entrance  is  by  a  zigzag 
covered  way,  once  furnished  with  3 
gates,  the  innermost  being  almost 
entire. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Rocca  Silana,  except  that  it  was  during 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries  a  constant 
subject  of  contention  between  Volterra 
and  its  more  powerful  neighbours  of 
Siena  and  Florence.  There  is  not  the 
most  remote  authority  for  supposing 
it  to  have  been  a  Roman  work,  or  to 
have  any  connexion  with  Sylla,  as  its 
name  might  imply,  and  as  there  exists 
a  belief  in  the  country  around.  The 
view  from  the  Castle  is  magnificent, 
extending  to  the  Apennines  on  one  side 
and  to  Mont'  Amiata  on  the  other,  em- 
bracing a  great  part  of  the  provinces  of 
Volterra  and  Siena. 

The  tourist  may  prolong  his  excur- 
sion to  the  copper-mines  in  the  valley 
of  the  Pavone  beneath,  by  a  very 
accessible  path  for  a  pedestrian,  and 
thence  ascend  to  the  village  of  Monte 
Castelli,  situated  at  almost  an  equal 
elevation,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  from  Rocca  Silana.  These 
mines  are  situated  on  what  has  much 
the  appearance  of  a  vein  in  the  ser- 
pentine, and  belong  to  the  owners  of 
those  of  La  Cava.  They  are  well 
worked,  but  hitherto  to  little  profit. 
Their  situation  is  a  most  picturesque 
one,  at  the  bottom  "of  a  deep  rent, 
through  which  the  river  has  cut  its 
way  to  the  Cecina ;  the  sides  of  the 
ravine,  formed  of  black,  arid  serpen- 
tine, give  to  the  scene  around  a  pic- 
ture of  devastation  and  horror,  with  the 
ruined  Castle  of  Rocca  Silana  frown- 
ing from  its  eagle's  nest  over  the  abyss 
beneath.  Monte  Castelli  is  a  small 
village,  with,  as  its  name  indicates, 
the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle.  From 
it  there  is  a  very  fair  road  to  San  Dal- 


mazzo,  or,  instead  of  returning  through 
it  from  the  mines,  the  tourist  can  pro- 
ceed on  foot  by  a  rugged  path  to  S. 
Dalmazzo,  passing  the  ruined  ch.  of  La 
Pieve,  a  good  specimen  of  the  Lom- 
bardo  Gothic  style  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. 

A  very  good,  although  hilly,  car- 
riage-road of  26  m.  leads  from  Pomar- 
ance  to  Massa,  over  the  first  6  of  which 
we  have  already  travelled  in  going  to 
Lardarello.  From  the  latter  place  the 
route  continues  along  the  valley  of  the 
Possera  1  m.  above  the  boracic  acid 
works  to  Bagno  a  Morba,  where  there 
is  a  bathing  establishment,  much  fre- 
quented in  the  middle  ages,  mentioned 
by  Dante,  .and  celebrated  for  having 
effected  the  cure  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis. 
There  is  a  large  lodging-house,  close  to 
the  hot  springs,  where  a  good  pension 
has  been  established  for  the  bathers. 
The  waters  are  acidulated,  and  issue 
from  the  limestone  rock  at  a  temper- 
ature of  118°  Fahrenheit.  The  baths 
are  efficacious  in  rheumatic  and  para- 
lytic affections.  There  is  a  second 
bathing  establishment,  the  Bagni  della 
Perla,  also  much  frequented  in  July 
and  August,  J  m.  higher  up  the  valley. 
The  springs  of  La  Perla  are  accom- 
panied with  a  disengagement  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
gases.  A  gradual  ascent  of  2  m. 
farther  brings  us  to  the  pass  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Possera  and  Pavone, 
near  to  which  we  come  to  the  Lagonis 
of  Castelnovo,  which  extend  to  a  much 
greater  elevation  above  the  sea  than 
those  of  Lardarello.  The  village  of 
Castelnovo,  with  a  population  of  1 500 
souls,  is  built  on  the  declivities  of 
a  hill  about  1  m.  from  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Pavone :  it  has  a  small  dirty 
locanda.  To  persons  wishing  to  visit 
Monte  Rotondo,  Sasso,  aud  the  moun- 
tain of  Gerfalco,  it  may  serve  as  a 
halting-place. 

From  Castelnovo  to  Massa  the  dis- 
tance is  called  16  m.,  but  from  the  hilly 
nature  of  the  road  it  can  scarcely  be 
travelled  in  less  than  4  hours;  it 
ascends  the  ridge  of  hills  separating  the 
upper  sources  of  the  Cornia  and 
vone,  leaving,  about  2  m.  on  th 
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Bruciano,  Sasso,  and  Monte  Rotondo. 
Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Cornia,  extending  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  island  of  Elba,  &c.  From  this 
point  we  descend  constantly  to  Massa. 
(See  p.  218.)  Instead  of  following 
the  carriage-road,  the  pedestrian  will 
do  well  to  proceed  from  Castelnovo 
to  Sasso,  thence  to  Monte  Rotondo, 
and  by  a  cross  bridle-road  to  the  coal- 
mines (Lignite)  of  Monte  Bamboli,  6  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Massa. 

The  high  conical  peak  called  the 
Cornata  of  Gerfalco  forms  a  very  re- 
markable object  on  our  1.  in  the  journey 
from  Castelnovo  to  Massa.  Although 
having  the  form  of  a  cone,  so  common 
in  volcanic  countries,  it  is  formed  en- 
tirely of  secondary  strata,  and  will  be 
well  worth  a  visit  from  the  geological 
traveller.  It  consists  of  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  of  red  calcareous  shales,  abun- 
dant in  fossils  analogous  to  those  of  the 
lias  and  inferior  oolitic  formations  of 
Northern  Europe.  The  best  point  for 
the  geologist  to  examine  will  be  the  N. 
side,  by  the  route  from  Castelnovo  to 
Fiorini,  where  the  red  ammonitiferous 
limestone  may  be  seen  lying  upon  a 
white  marble,  also  containing  oolitic 
and  lias  fossils. 


ROUTE  83. 

LEGHORN  TO  CIVITA  VECCHIA,  BT  GROS- 
8ETO,      ORBETELLO,     AND    THE    SEA- 


has  been  constructed  of  late  years  by 
the  Tuscan  government  as  a  part  of 
the  extensive  improvements  in  the 
Maremma;  it  follows  the  line  of  the 
Via  Aurelia  in  its  whole  extent,  indeed 
to  Rome.*  The  route,  however,  ought 
not  to  be  attempted  between  the  be- 
ginning of  June  and  the  end  of  October, 
during  which  period  the  malaria  compels 
even  the  people  of  .the  country  to  desert 
the  coast;  nor  at  any  season  by  per- 
sons who  are  disinclined  to  put  up  with 
inconvenience  and  discomfort :  indeed 
it  offers  few  attractions  for  any  class 
of  travellers,  the  interesting  sites  upon 
it  being  more  easily  reached  from 
other  points  than  from  Leghorn.  There 
are  no  post-horses  on  it,  and  the  Inns  in 
general  are  so  bad  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
the  name.  There  is  a  diligence  that 
leaves  Leghorn  (with  a  good  open 
cabriolet)  every  evening  at  J>  p.m.  for 
Follonica,  and  3  times  a  week  at  the 
same  hour  for  Grosseto  and  Orbetello. 

A  railroad  is  projected  from  Leghorn 
to  Orbetello  ;  but  as  far  as  the  Cecina 
it  will  run  more  inland.  From  Cecina 
it  is  to  eommunicate  with  Volterra,  by 
a  branch  line,  as  far  as  Le  Moje ;  the 
principal  line  to  the  Papal  frontier, 
from  the  river  Cecina,  will  run  parallel 
to  the  modern  carriage-road. 

Before  starting  from  Leghorn  the 

*  The  Via  Aurelia,  constructed  by  jEmlttus 
Scaurua  about  B.C.  109,  was  one  of  the  great 
lines  of  communication  between  Rome,  Liguria, 
and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  following  were  the 
principal  stations  on  it,  with  the  present  cor- 
responding localities  and  their  respective  dis- 
tances:— 


COAST. 


Tuscan  and 
Roman  miles. 
.  24 
.  17 
.  18 
.  15 
.  15 
.  30 
.  24 
.  12 
.      12 

167  Rom.  m.  «=  168 J  Eng.  m. 

The  road  along  the  coast  of  Tus- 
cany, called  the  Strada  del  Littorale, 


Leghorn  to  Cecina 
Cecina  to  San  Vincenzio 
San  Vincenzio  to  Follonica 
Follonica  to  La  Potassa 
La  Potassa  to  Grosseto 
Grosseto  to  Orbetello 
Orbetello  to  Montalto  . 
Montalto  to  Come  to    . 
Corneto  to  Civita  Vecchia 


Roma- 
Lorium  (near  Castel  di  Guido) 

Turret  (Monteroni) 

Pyrgos  (Sta.  Severa)       .... 

Punicum  (Sta.  Marinella)    .     .     . 

Castrum  Novum  (Torre  Chiaruccia) 

Centum  Cella  (Civita  Vecchia)      . 

Gravisca. 

Ad  Martam  (Marta  River)  .     .     . 

Forum  Aurelii  (Montalto)  .     .     . 

Cosa  (Ansedonia). 

Ad  Locum  Aprilem  or  Preliwn. 

Salebro      

Manliana 

Populonia 

Vada  VoUerrana  (Vadb)     .     .     . 
Ad  Herculem  (near  Leghorn)    .     . 

.PftfB  (Pisa) 

Papiriana  (Viareggio)  .... 
Luna  (Luni) 


M. 

XIX 
X 

xrr 

HI 

VI 

V 

X 

hi 


.  xrr 
.  DC 
.     XII 

.  xxv 

xvnr 

.     XII 
XI 

XXIV 
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traveller  will  do  well  to  take  provisions 
for  the  journey. 

The  road,  soon  after  quitting  Leghorn 
by  the  Porta  di  Maremma,  crosses  the 
Rio  Maggiore,  and  then  proceeds  along 
the  base  of  the  group  of  hills,  on  one 
of  which  is  situated  a  celebrated  Sanc- 
tuary of  the  Virgin,  much  venerated  by 
tne  seafaring  population,  the  Madonna 
di  Monte  Nero.  At  first  these  hills 
are  covered  with  villas ;  but  those  which 
follow  gradually  become  bare  of  every- 
thing except  myrtle,  lentiscus,  and 
Spanish  broom.  Near  the  12th  mile- 
stone is  a  neat-looking  Locanda  not  far 
from  the  Promontory  and  Torre  di  Cos- 
tiglioncello.  I  m.  beyond  it  the  road 
enters  the  plain,  ana  soon  afterwards 
crosses  the  river  Fine  by  a  good  bridge. 
At  Collenzano,  1  m.  before  reaching 
the  river  Cecina,  it  is  joined  by  the  road 
from  Pisa,  and  by  that  from  Volterra 
(24  miles),  the  latter  descending  along 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  river :  the  Cecina  is 
crossed  near  some  ruined  iron-works  (la 
Magona),  about  2  m.  to  the  westward 
of  which  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea 
at  the  small  village  of  San  Giovanni. 
At  this  point  the  milestones  take  up 
the  distance  from  Pisa,  so  that  the  tra- 
veller must  henceforth  deduct  8  m.  from 
the  distances  marked  on  them,  which 
will  give  very  nearly  those  from  Leg- 
horn. 

24  At  Cecina  there  are  2  Inns, 
L'Europa  and  the  Albergo  di  Colle  k 
Mezzano,  the  latter  tolerably  clean  and 
moderate  for  such  accommodation  as  it 
affords.  This  is  sometimes  made  the 
first  sleeping-place  out  of  Leghorn 
by  the  vetturini,  though,  with  good 
horses,  it  is  possible  to  push  on  another 
stage  to 

17  San  Vincenzio,  where  beds  can 
also  be  obtained.  San  Vincenzio  is 
the  most  convenient  point  from  which 
the  traveller  can  visit  the  ruins  of 
Populonia,  the  naval  arsenal  of  Etru- 
ria,  the  great  mart  of  her  commerce, 
and  the  powerful  city  which  Virgil 
represents  as  sending  600  warriors  to 
assist  JEneas.  As  it  was  ruined  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  are  very  few  remains  now  visible. 
These  are  situated  on  a  little  isthmus 
on  the  coast,  about  10  m.   from   San 
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Vincenzio,  from  which  there  is  a  good 
road ;  and  from  Populonia  it  is  possible 
to  proceed  in  a  carriage  to  Piombino, 
6  m.  distant,  over  the  mountains 
which  form  its  promontory,  and  from 
Piombino  through  the  sandy  tract 
of  pine  forest  called  the  Tombolo 
to  Follonica,  15  m.  farther;  in  wet 
weather,  however,  the  road  through 
the  Tombolo  is  not  practicable  for 
vehicles;  indeed  the  least  fatiguing 
mode  of  reaching  Follonica  from 
Piombino  will  be  by  a  boat,  which  in 
ordinary  weather  will  perform  the  voy- 
age in  less  than  3  hours.  Populonia  is 
distinguished  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance by  its  picturesque  feudal  castle, 
with  machicolated  battlements  and 
turrets.  Of  the  ancient  city  the  walls 
alone  remain,  and  are  traceable  for 
about  l£  m.  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
The  largest  masses  are  on  the  W.,  and 
are  built  in  horizontal  courses,  though 
the  blocks  are  so  much  more  irregular 
than  usual  in  Etruscan  masonry  as  to 
give  the  walls  in  places  a  polygonal  ap- 
pearance. The  blocks  vary  from  1  to  7 
feet  in  length.  Within  the  walls  there 
are  6  vaults,  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre,  a  mosaic 
representing  fishes,  and  some  reser- 
voirs, all  of  the  Roman  period.  A  few 
tombs  are  found  in  the  slopes  of  the 
hill ;  and  in  a  dense  wood,  half  a  mile 
S.  of  the  walls,  are  some  circular 
vaults  in  the  sandstone  cliffs  called 
"  Le  Buche  delle  Fate."  On  the  hill 
to  the  E.  are  several  tumuli,  some  of 
which,  called  "  Le  Grotte,"  were  opened 
in  1840,  but  they  contained  nothing 
of  value,  and  had  evidently  been 
rifled  in  ancient  times.  Piombino, 
though  the  capital  of  a  principality 
which  belonged  to  the  Appiam  ana 
Buoncompagni  families,  but  which 
since  1815  has  devolved  by  treaty  and 
purchase  to  Tuscany,  is  a  miserable 
town  of  1700  souls,  including  the  small 
garrison  in  its  citadel.  It  is  situated 
on  a  peninsula,  which  shelters  the  small 
harbour  of  Porto  Vecchio,  from  which 
vessels  of  light  draft  of  water  keep  up 
a  communication  with  Elba  on  stated 
days.  The  distance  to  Portoferrajo  is 
12  m.,  and  to  the  N.  extremity  r 
nearest  part  of  the  island  about 
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that  distance.  If  the  traveller  who  does 
not  torn  off  the  road  to  Populonia  and 
Piombino  should  have  slept  at  Carina, 
he  will  probably  make  8.  Vincenzio  his 
half-way  resting  place  on  the  second 
day,  and  sleep  at  Follonica.  If,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  wish  to  visit  the 
latter  place,  he  will  find,  before  reach- 
ing the  49th  milestone,  the  Locanda 
defr  Alummiere,  a  small  and  very 
miserable  single  house,  2  m.  from 
Campiglia,  at  Le  Caldane,  the  "  Aquae 
Calidae  ad  Vetulonios  "  of  Pliny,  which 
still  retains  its  hot  baths,  as  its  name 
imports.  Campiglia,  with  its  pictu- 
resque ruined  castle,  though  lying  off 
the  road,  is  not  unworthy  of  a  visit. 
It  is  a  town  of  2000  souls,  and  has  a 
very  decent  locanda,  kept  by  Giovanni 
Dini.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cam- 
piglia, on  very  doubtful  authority,  some 
of  the  older  antiquaries  placed  the  site 
of  Vetnlonia.  There  are  no  remains  of 
antiquity  here,  though  some  Etruscan 
tombs  and  Roman  ruins  have  been 
found  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  view 
from  the  hill  above  the  town,  called 
Campiglia  Vecchia,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  whole  of  the  Maremma,  extend- 
ing from  the  island  of  Gorgona  on  the 
N.  to  that  of  the  Giglio  on  the  S., 
and  embracing  to  seaward  Corsica,  Ca- 
praja,  Elba,  Pianosa,  and  Monte  Cristo. 
Near  the  53rd  milestone  the  road  crosses 
the  river  Cornia  by  a  good  stone  bridge, 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  passes 
through  an  extensive  plain  and  the  dense 
pine  forest  called  II  Tombolo,  abound- 
ing with  thick  cover  of  tall  heath, 
cork-trees,  myrtle,  arbutus,  and  broom, 
among  which  the  wild  boar  and  roe- 
buck find  a  shelter.  Near  the  60th  mile- 
stone a  road  on  the  rt.  branches  off  to 

18  La  Follonica,  about  a  mile  distant 
on  the  sea-coast,  an  industrious  village 
and  a  small  port,  deserted  always  in 
the  summer  season,  the  seat  of  the  Go- 
vernment iron-works,  which  turn  out 
10  millions  of  Tuscan  pounds  of  metal 
annually.    The  ore  is  brought  from  the 
mines  of  Elba,  and  the  combustibles 
from  the  forests  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Maremma.    In  consequence  of  the 
ilaria  the  works  are  only  in  operation 
-n  December  until  May ;   the  iron 
duced  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 


forms  a  considerable  Hem  of  revenue  to 
the  government.  La  Follonica  is  the 
last  station  on  this  route  upon  the 
coast,  which  travellers  often  make  the 
second  sleeping-place  out  of  Leghorn  ; 
the  inn  is  much  more  comfortable 
than  the  roadside  one  of  Alummiere. 
Leaving  Follonica  by  a  road  leading 
to  Massa'Maritima  (14m.),  we  quit  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  re-enter 
the  high  road  which  crosses  it  at  the  Os- 
teria  Rondelli;  Massa  is  seen  from  here 
perched  upon  a  height  to  the  1.  Massa 
is  an  episcopal  town  of  3000  souls ;  but 
in  spite  of  its  imposing  position  amidst 
some  charming  scenery,  it  is  a  mise- 
rable place,  with  an  apology  for  an  inn, 
(Locanda  del  Sole).  The  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  S.  Cerbone,  which  dates 
from  the  13th  century,  has  3  tiers  or 
arcades  in  its  facade,  and  is  the  only 
object  of  interest  in  the  town.  The 
view  from  the  hill,  however,  is  so 
magnificent  that  it  will  repay  a  visit. 
The  road  beyond  the  branch  to  Massa 
traverses  a  long  barren  valley,  with 
some  clearances,  and  near  the  69th 
milestone  reaches 

15  La  Potassa,  a  wretched-looking 
locanda,  where  some  refreshments  may 
be  obtained.  About  5  m.  further,  a 
little  off  the  road  on  the  left,  and 
therefore  easily  passed  without  notice, 
is  the  Locanda  called  "  II  Gran  Lupo." 
Colonna,  perched  upon  a  wooded  hill 
on  the  rt.,  is  supposed  to  represent 
Colonia,  the  scene  of  the  battle  of 
Telamon,  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
routed  a.  u.  c.  529.  It  is  said  to  still 
retain  fragments  of  polygonal  walls, 
and  some  remains  of  Roman  times.  At 
the  77  th  milestone  the  road  enters  on 
an  extensive  marshy  district,  called  the 
Padule  di  Castiglione,  the  Lacus  Prelius 
of  Cicero,  which  the  government  are 
gradually  filling  up  by  means  of  river 
deposits  or  colmates,  on  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  Val  di  Chiana.  The 
road  soon*  strikes  across  the  plain  to 
the  E.,  passing  the  river  Bruna  by  a 
wooden  bridge  on  brick  piers.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Bruna  is  the  little  port  of 
Castiglione  della  Pescaja,  busy  with 
its  anchovy  fishery,  and  its  trade  in 
timber  and  salt,  the  latter  being 
imported    from    Elba.     The  fortress 
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commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
coast.  Near  the  80th  milestone,  lying 
off  the  road  on  the  rt.,  is  a  locanda 
called  "La  Societa,"  where  indifferent 
refreshment  may  be  obtained;  beyond 
this  the  road  leaving  the  sea-coast  turns 
rapidly  into  the  interior,  and  a  drive 
of  9  m.  over  a  dreary  flat  brings  the 
traveller  to 

15  Grosseto,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Maremma,  regularly  fortified,  the  walls 
of  which  form  a  pentagon,  with 
brick  bastions  and  2  gates.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  contains  a  population 
of  2576  souls,  and  possesses  both  a 
cathedral  and  a  theatre.  After  enter- 
ing the  gate,  a  street  on  the  1.  hand 
leads  to  the  inn  "  L'Aquila,"  kept  by 
the  Vedova  Palandri,  which  is  clean  and 
comfortable.  This  is  usually  the  third 
sleeping-place  for  vetturini  from  Leg- 
horn. There  is  a  road  from  Grosseto  to 
Siena,  50  m.  distant,  by  Batignano  and 
Paganico  (on  the  Ombrone,  the  ancient 
Umbro).  Rte.  81a.  A  coach  starts 
3  times  a  week  for  Leghorn. 

Before  leaving  Grosseto  the  anti- 
quarian tourist  may  pay  a  visit  to  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Ruse  lice,  about  6 
m.  off.  4  m.  from  Grosseto  are  the 
sulphuretted  springs  called  the  Bagni 
di  Roselle,  where  guides  to  the  ruins 
may  be  met  with.  The  pathway  leads 
along  the  side  of  the  hill  of  the  Torre 
Moscona,  which  is  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  a  circular  fortress  of  the  middle 
ages,  with  large  subterranean  vaults 
of  apparently  a  much  earlier  period. 
2  m.  beyond  this  is  the  isolated  hill 
on  which  we  may  still  trace,  for  a 
circuit  of  2  m.,  the  stupendous  walls 
of  Rusellse,  celebrated  for  its  antiquity 
even  by  the  Roman  writers,  and  so 
powerful  as  to  have  been  one  of  the 
12  cities  of  the  Etruscan  League.  The 
site  has  been  utterly  deserted  since 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  since 
which  the  place  has  become  a  per- 
fect wilderness,  overgrown  with  dense 
thickets  of  underwood,  through  which, 
in  parts,  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate. 
Many  parts  of  the  walls  are  unapproach- 
able, and  a  large  portion  of  the  area 
within  them  appears  as  if  it  would  never 
again  be  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 
The  walls,  wherever  we  can  approach 


them,  are  of  exceeding  interest;  in 
some  portions  they  present  the  usual 
horizontal  and  rectangular  character  of 
Etruscan  masonry ;  but  on  the  northern 
and  eastern  sides  they  are  formed  of 
enormous  masses,  piled  together  an  the 
primitive  style  of  polygonal  construc- 
tion. Some  of  these  blocks  are  from 
6  to  8  feet  high,  and  from  7  to  12  feet 
long.  In  some  places  there  are  traces 
of  an  inner  wall  more  regularly  built, 
with  smaller  blocks  of  rectangular 
masonry.  Several  gates  are  to  be 
traced,  and  at  the  S.E.  angle  is  a  triple 
square  of  masonry,  supposed  by  Micali 
to  have  been  the  Arx.  A  circular  ruin, 
with  vaulted  apartments  of  Roman 
work,  has  been  described  as  an  amphi- 
theatre. All  trace  of  the  Etruscan 
necropolis  is  lost  amidst  the  dense 
underwood  which  covers  the  site,  and 
the  only  tomb  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  square  chamber  covered 
with  slabs  of  stone,  and  bearing  un- 
doubted marks  of  high  antiquity. 

The  milestones  end  at  Grosseto,  and 
we  do  not  meet  with  them  again  until 
we  reach  Corneto.  The  distance  from 
Grosseto  to  Orbetello  is  said  to  be  30  m. 
There  are  3  ferries  to  be  passed:  the 
first,  and  the  most  difficult,  2  m.  from 
Grosseto,  is  over  the  Ombrone;  the 
second,  14  m.  farther,  over  the  Osa; 
and  the  third,  4  m.  beyond  the  latter, 
is  over  the  Albegna.  The  boats  at  these 
ferries  are  bad.  3  pauls  is  the  tariff  in 
each  of  them  for  every  kind  of  vehicle. 

Beyond  the  Ombrone,  and  after  pass- 
ing the  quarries  of  Alberese,  the  road 
traverses  a  wooded  valley  bounded 
towards  the  sea  by  a  range  of  hills, 
called  the  Monti  dell'  Ucellina,  cele- 
brated among  the  sportsmen  of  Central 
Italy  as  a  favourite  hunting-ground 
for  the  wild  boar.  A  road-side  locanda 
called  Collecchto  Nuovo  is  much  fre- 
quented by  sportsmen  during  the  shoot- 
ing season.  Upon  a  hill  between  Col- 
lecchio  and  the  sea  is  a  ruined  castle 
belonging  to  the  Marsigli  family  of 
Siena,  the  name  of  which  (Bella  Mar- 
silia)  still  recalls  the  "  Bella  Marsigli," 
whose  beauty  induced  some  Turkish 
cruisers  to  carry  her  off  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  she  became  a  sultana. 

At  the  south  extremity  of  this  rap 
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distant  2  in.  from  the  high  road, 
is  the  sickly  village  of  Talamone, 
the  ancient  Teulmon,  where  Marius 
landed  on  his  return  from  Africa, 
and  where  the  Romans  defeated  the 
Gauls,  B.C.  224.  There  is  little  to 
detain  the  traveller  in  this  place:  no 
Etruscan  masonry  is  to  be  seen;  but 
the  rocks  are  covered  with  fragments 
of  ruins,  the  remains  apparently  of 
Roman  villas ;  and  at  Telamonaccio,  on 
the  opposite  (E.)  side  of  the  bay,  are 
some  hot  springs,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  those  mentioned  by.  Pliny  as  existing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vetulonia,  the 
site  of  which  has  recently  been  disco- 
vered in  this  neighbourhood.  The  po- 
sition of  this  long-lost  city,  on  an  insu- 
lated hill  about  6  m.  distant  from  the 
coast,  renders  it  more  than  probable 
that  Telamon  was  its  port,  as  Graviscse 
was  that  of  Tarquinii,  and  Pyrgos  of 
Caere.  To  reach  the  site  of  Vetulonia 
from  the  present  road,  we  must  either 
take  the  bridle-path  which  strikes  off 
from  the  high  road  towards  the  1.,  be- 
fore we  reach  the  Osa,  and  leads  to 
Magliano,  or  the  new  carriage-road 
which  connects  Magliano  with  the  salt- 
works at  the  mouth  of  the  Albegna. 

21  m.  from  Grosseto  we  cross  the 
Osa,  the  ancient  Ossa.  The  remains  of 
the  Roman  bridge,  by  which  the  Via 
Aurelia  was  carried  over  the  river,  are 
still  visible  in  some  vast  masses  of  ma- 
sonry lying  in  the  stream.  4  m.  fur- 
ther, we  cross  the  Albegna,  the  Albinia 
of  the  Itineraries. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Albe*gna  are  the 
Saline  or  salt-works,  from  which  the 
grand  ducal  government  in  1842  con- 
structed a  high  road  to  Magliano,  a  vil- 
lage of  300  souls ;  the  ruins  of  whose 
medieval  castle  form  a  picturesque 
and  striking  object  as  we  approach  it. 
Magliano  lies  about  10  m.  from  the 
high  road,  but,  as  it  is  destitute  of  ac- 
commodation for  the  traveller,  it  must 
be  visited  en  route  either  to  Grosseto  or 
Orbetello,  unless  indeed  the  roadside 
locanda  of  Collecchio  be  made  the  head- 
quarters for  this  excursion.  During 
the  operations  for  the  new  road,  Signor 
Pasquinelli,  the  engineer,  in  exploring 
the  district  for  materials  for  his  founda- 
tions, discovered  beneath  the  surface 


the  walls  of  an  ancient  city,  which  sup- 
plied him  with  the  stones  necessary  for 
his  purpose.  These  he  destroyed  as 
soon  as  they  were  excavated,  but  as  the 
quantity  he  required  was  considerable, 
he  was  compelled  to  lay  bare  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  walls. 

By  these  operations,  destructive  as 
they  were,  was  brought  to  light  a 
long-buried  and  forgotten  city,  which 
Mr.  Dennis  has  identified  with  Ve- 
tulonia, one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  powerful  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
League.  The  form  of  the  city,  as 
traced  by  Signor  Pasquinelli,  was  that 
of  an  irregular  square,  rather  more 
than  l£  m.  in  length,  and  §  m.  in 
breadth ;  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls 
being  upwards  of  4  m.  The  blocks 
of  stone  of  which  the  walls  were  built 
were  found  in  many  places  Overturned 
and  mingled  with  fused  metal  and  burnt 
matter,  as  if  the  city  had  been  destroyed 
by  some  violent  catastrophe.  The 
blocks,  however,  had  been  put  together 
without  cement  in  the  horizontal  man- 
ner ;  and  though  generally  of  compara- 
tively small  size,  there  were  some 
among  them  9  or  10  feet  in  length.  In 
the  course  of  these  excavations  several 
bronzes  and  earthen  vases  were  dug  up, 
which  sufficiently  proved  the  Etruscan 
character  of  the  site ;  and,  beyond  the 
walls,  some  tumuli,  encircled  with  ma- 
sonry at  their  base,  were  discovered 
and  destroyed  during  the  progress  of 
the  road.  On  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  several  painted  tombs  had 
been  opened  bv  various  explorers  long 
before  the  existence  of  the  city  was 
ascertained,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
much  more  would  be  brought  to  light 
by  judicious  excavations. 

As  we  approach  Orbetello,  and  indeed 
for  some  miles  along  the  road  between 
the  Osa  and  Albegna,  we  command 
very  striking  views  of  the  noble  pro- 
montory of  Monte  Argentaro,  the 
Mons  Argentarius  of  the  ancients,  with 
its  double  peak,  one  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  Passionist  convent  of 
II  Ritiro.  Within  the  northern  bay  of 
this  headland  is  the  fortified  port  of 
San  Stefano,  to  which  a  road  leads 
from  the  Bocca  di  Albegna,  along  one 
of  the  necks  of  sand  by  which  Monte 
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Argentaro  is  united  to  the  mainland. 
At  the  south-eastern  base  of  this 
mountain  is  the  fortified  harbour  of 
Port*  Ercole,  the  Portus  Herculis  of  the 
ancients.  This  and  all  the  other  small 
ports  on  this  coast  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  tunny  fisheries,  and  many  of  the 
towers  which  are  seen  upon  the  coast 
are  used  to  watch  the  shoals  during  the 
fishing  season.  Immediately  at  the 
back  of  Monte  Argentaro,  and  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  mainland,  is  the  great 
salt-lake  or  lagoon,  the  cause  of  the 
malaria  in  the  surrounding  country 
during  the  summer,  and  which  at  other 
seasons  supplies  it  with  fish,  which  are 
caught  at  night  by  the  harpoon  and 
lights.  The  high-road  runs  along  its 
eastern  shore,  and  by  a  de'tour  of  2  m. 
reaches, 

30  m.  Orbetello,  a  fortified  town 
of  3000  souls,  built  on  the  long  and 
sandy  neck  of  land  which  here  pro- 
jects into  the  lake.  There  are  2  inns 
here,  the  Locanda  dell'  Ussero,  and  the 
Chiave  d'Oro,  both  very  indifferent. 
One  of  them  is  usually  made  the  fourth 
sleeping-place  from  Leghorn.  The  for- 
tifications of  Orbetello,  which  are 
on  the  land  side,  were  built  chiefly 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  17th  century. 
The  sea-wall,  which  protects  it  on 
the  side  of  the  lagoon,  rests  upon  stu- 
pendous masses  of  ancient  masonry, 
whose  polygonal  blocks,  put  together 
without  cement,  bespeak  at  once  their 
very  ancient  character.  On  the  sandy 
isthmus,  between  the  glacis  or  the 
"  Spalti "  and  the  mainland,  several 
ruins  of  Etruscan  tombs  have  been 
discovered,  from  which  sarcophagi, 
vases,  and  bronze  articles  have  been 
obtained.  Orbetello  will  be  the  best 
place  from  which  the  traveller  can  visit 
the  Monte  Argentaro,  which  to  the 
geologist  particularly  offers  many  ob- 
jects of  interest,  &c.  The  Inn,  although 
inferior  to  that  at  Grosseto,  is  much 
better  than  the  miserable  Locanda  at 
S.  Stefano.  A  well-appointed  diligence 
now  plies  between  Orbetello  and  Leg- 
horn, performing  the  journey  in  1 9  hrs. 

No  traveller  should  leave  Orbetello 
without  devoting  a  few  hours  to  visit 
Ansedonia,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Cosa,  the  Cos®  of  Virgil,  who  men- 


tions it  among  the  Etruscan  cities 
which  sent  assistance  to  JEneas.  It  is 
only  5  m.  from  Orbetello,  and  the  high- 
road to  Montalto  and  Civita  Vecchia 
passes  close  to  it.  It  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  an  isolated  hill  on  the  sea- 
shore, at  the  extremity  of  the  sandy 
isthmus  which  separates  the  lake  of 
Orbetello  from  the  sea.  The  ascent  to 
the  summit  is  about  a  mile,  and  is  by 
the  ancient  pavement.  The  walls  are 
more  perfectly  preserved  than  those  of 
any  other  ancient  city  in  Italy;  they 
are  about  1  m.  in  circuit,  and  exhibit  2 
distinct  kinds  of  masonry — the  upper 
portion  being  in  horizontal  courses, 
like  those  of  the  Etruscan  cities  gene- 
rally ;  the  lower  being  of  huge  poly- 
gonal masses  of  limestone,  fitted  together 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  without 
cement.  The  walls  vary  in  height 
from  12  to  30  feet,  and  in  thickness 
from  5  to  6.  At  intervals  they  are 
strengthened  by  towers  from  20  to  40 
feet  square ;  14  of  which  may  be  still 
traced,  no  less  than  11  occurring  in 
the  2  sides  which  faced  the  sea,  and 
was  therefore  more  open  to  attack. 
The  outer  side  of  the  walls  has 
been  worked  down  to  a  smooth  sur- 
face, but  the  inner  one  has  been  left  in 
its  rough  state.  There  are  3  double 
gates,  situated  in  the  northern,  southern, 
and  eastern  walls ;  the  latter  is  the  most 
perfect,  and  exhibits  in  high  perfection 
all  the  peculiarities  of  structure  for 
which  Cosa  is  remarkable.  Like  the 
great  gate  of  Arpino,  those  of  Cosa 
have  probably  been  covered  with  flat 
slabs  of  stone,  or  have  had  lintels  of 
wood.  In  the  S.E.  angle  the  ground 
rises  into  a  small  plateau,  which  must 
have  formed  the  arx  or  citadel  of  the 
city.  On  this  height  may  be  recog- 
nised 3  or  4  specimens  of  masonry,  of 
as  many  different  periods ;  the  lowest 
being  polygonal,  like  the  city  walls; 
the  next  Etruscan ;  that  which  follows, 
Roman ;  and  the  most  recent  mediaeval. 
The  polygonal  architecture  of  Cosa  was 
long  considered  to  be  the  only  example 
of  that  style  within  the  limits  of  ancient 
Etruria ;  and  considerable  controversy 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  Italian  and 
German  archaeologists  in  regard  to  its 
antiquity.      The   Italian    antiquaries. 
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with  few  exceptions,  regard  Cosa  as  a 
more  recent  Etruscan  city  than  Qor- 
tona,  Volterra,  Tarquinii,  and  others  in 
which  the  horizontal  style  is  found  in 
its  greatest  purity ;  and  have  therefore 
concluded,  with  reason,  that  its  poly- 
gonal substructions  do  not  denote  that 
high  antiquity  which  it  was  formerly 
the  fashion  to  attribute  to  all  places 
where  polygonal  constructions  existed. 
Orbetello  is  a  convenient  place  from 
which  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  ruins 
of  Saturnia  and  Sovana.  Saturnia  is 
30  m.  distant;  the  road  ascends  the 
Taller  of  the  Albegna  by  its  1.  bank, 
and  is  practicable  for  carriages  as  far  as 
Montemerano,  whence  a  bridle-path  of 
8  m.  leads  us  to  Saturnia.  Another 
bridle-path  of  10  or  12  m.  across  the 
mountains  leads  to  Sovana  and  Pitig- 
liano;  or  if  the  carriage-road  be  pre- 
ferred, an  excellent  road  of  17  m.  leads 
from  Montemerano  to  Manciano  and 
Pitigliano,  where  the  traveller  may 
obtain  accommodation  at  the  Casa  Ber- 
tocci.  From  there  he  may  proceed  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  visiting  the  Ponte  della 
Badia  (Vulci),  Toscanella,  and  Corneto. 
All  these  places,  including  Saturnia  and 
Sovana,  and  the  roads  by  which  they 
may  be  reached,  are  noticed  in  detail 
in  our  Excursions  to  the  Etruscan 
Cities,  at  the  close  of  the  Handbook  of 
Rome, 

The  owners  of  the  diligence  from 
Leghorn  will  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  conveying  parties  on  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  provided  a  sufficient 
number  offer  to  complete  a  carriage 
full. 

Leaving  Orbetello  for  Civita  Vecchia, 
the  road  passes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  of  Cosa  or  Ansedonia,  and  along 
the  Lago  of  Burano  on  the  rt. ;  at  the 
distance  of  15  m.  the  river  Chiarone  is 
reached,  and  the  Tuscan  dogana,  a  large 
house  with  plenty  of  rooms  and  beds, 
but  no  cuisine.   9  m.  further  along  an  in- 
different road  the  river  Fiora  is  passed, 
from  which  a  steep  ascent  brings  us  to 
24  m.  Montalto,  the  ancient  Forum 
A.urelii,  now  the  Papal  dogana,  a  mise- 
Me  town  with  dark,  crooked,  narrow 
ets,  and  an    indifferent  Locanda, 
be  Piazza,  kept  by  Cesarini.    The 
*ge  for  barriers  here  is  very  heavy, 


as  it  is  everywhere  on  entering  the 
Papal  States. 

From  Montalto  the  traveller  can  more 
easily  visit  than  from  any  other  point  on 
this  road  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Vulci, 
the  Ponte  della  Badia,  and  the  more  re- 
cent Roman  ruins  about  Musignano  and 
Canino.  From  Montalto  upwards  the 
banks  of  the  Fiora  are  very  picturesque, 
especially  as  we  approach  the  Ponte 
della  Badia :  the  distance  from  Mont- 
alto to  the  latter  is  less  than  8  m.,  and 
may  easily  be  performed  on  horseback, 
but  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  from  the 
insalubrity  of  the  climate,  between  the 
middle  of  May  and  October, 

The  road,  after  leaving  Montalto, 
is  very  hilly.  3  miles  beyond  it  we 
crofs  the  Arrone;  and  7  m.  farther, 
before  reaching  the  river  Marta,  we 
pass  on  our  rt.  hand,  upon  the  coast,  the 
site  of  Grravisca*,  the  ancient  port  of  Tar- 
quinii,  now  marked  only  by  some  blocks 
of  tufa  and  broken  columns,  and  by  a 
magnificent  arch  14  feet  in  span,  called 
the  Pontone,  which  formed  the  mouth 
of  a  water-course,  and  opens  into  an 
embankment  of  massive  masonry  which 
was  probably  the  quay  of  the  Etruscan 
port.  Beyond  the  Marta,  on  the  coast, 
is  Porto  Clement ino,  a  small  harbour  for 
the  export  of  salt  and  grain,  which  is 
full  of  bustle  in  the  winter,  but  in  Bum- 
mer deserted  on  account  of  the  malaria. 

Immediately  after  crossing  the  Marta 
the  road  passes  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
on  which  Corneto  stands,  but  does  not 
enter  the  town.  (Corneto  is  described  in 
our  Excursions  from  Rome.)  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  branch-road  leading  to  the 
town  is  a  wretched  locanda;  but  there  is 
a  very  tolerable  inn  in  the  Palazzaccio, 
at  Corneto  itself.    The  road  from  this 
point  is  in  good  repair ;  less  than  mid- 
way between  Corneto  and  Civita  Vec- 
chia it  crosses  the  Mignone,  not  far 
from  the  embouchure  of  which  is  Torre 
Bertaldo  or  Sant'  Agostino,  which  marks 
the  site  of  Rapinium, — where  St.  Au- 
gustine was  reproved  by  the  an^el  for 
entertaining  doubts  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity. 

Civita  Vecchia  (Inns:  Orlandi's 
Hotel,  near  the  landing-place  and  Dili- 
gence-office, Custom-house,  &c. ;  the 
best,  but  charges  exorbitant,  especially 
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since   the   opening   of   the    railway. 
Hdtel  de  l'Europe,  not  so  good,  but 
more  moderate).    It  will  be  better  to 
have  as  little  to  do  as  possible  with  hotels 
here.    Daring  the  time  necessary  for 
getting  his  passport  signed  and  his  lug- 
gage cleared  at  the  Custom-house,  the 
bachelor    traveller    may    obtain    his 
breakfast  at  the  Cafe  adjoining    the 
Hdtel  Orlandi.     Civita  Vecchia  has 
acquired  more  importance  and  activity 
of  late  years  than  it  ever  could  have 
been  expected  to  do,  owing  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  and  the  exten- 
sion of  steam  navigation  on  the  coast 
of  Italy.    A  large  proportion  of  tra- 
vellers land  here  on  their  way  to  Borne ; 
and  the  lines  of  steamers  between  Mar- 
seilles, Naples,  Malta,  and  the  Levant 
call  at  it  on  their  outward  and  home- 
ward voyages.    It  may  be  stated  that 
a  vessel  going  either  way  reaches  Ci- 
vita Vecchia  every  second  day;  most 
to  be  depended  upon  for  punctuality 
are  those  of  the  French  Messageries  Im- 
periales,  carrying  the  Government  mails, 
which  arrive   every  Wednesday  and 
Sunday  morning  from  Marseilles,  start- 
ing at  3  p.m.  for  Naples  on  the  same 
day,  the  Sunday's  boat  continuing,  for 
Malta  and  the  Levant,  and  on  Sunday 
morning  from  Naples  and  the  Levant, 
and  sailing  for  Leghorn  in  the  after- 
noon.   The  direct  steamer,  belonging 
to  the  same  company,    to    and  from 
Marseilles,  performing  the  voyage  in 
about  32  hours,  leaves  Marseilles  at  10 
p.m.  on  Monday,  and  is  due  at  Civita 
Vecchia  at  daybreak  on  Wednesday, 
so  that  the  passengers  reach  Borne  at 
3  p.m.  on  the  same  evening,  returning 
to  Marseilles  on  the  Sunday  at  10  a.m.  ; 
the  Neapolitan  Company's  boats,  which 
are  well  appointed  and  comfortable,  per- 
form the  same  direct  voyage,  arriving 
from  Marseilles  at  Civita  Vecchia  on  the 
Mondays,  returning  to  Marseilles  every 
Wednesday  morning,  after  the  arrival 
of  the  first  railway  train  from  Borne ; 
during  the  spring  extra  steamers  some- 
times sail  from   Civita    Vecchia  for 
Leghorn  at  daybreak,  enabling  the  tra- 
veller to   see  the  Tuscan   coast   and 
islands  by  daylight  and  to  reach  Leg- 
horn in  12  hours. 
Although  the  principal  port  of  the 


Papal  States  on  the  Mediterranean, 
Civita  Vecchia  has  no  great  commercial 
importance,  its  transactions  being  ex- 
clusively connected  with  the  supplies 
to  the  capital.  The  import  trade  con- 
sists chiefly  of  coal  for  the  supply  of 
the  steamers  calling  here,  and  of  co- 
lonial produce  from  Leghorn ;  the 
exports  are  few — a  small  quantity  of 
grain  from  the  neighbouring  districts, 
and  works  of  art  collected  at  Borne 
during  the  winter  by  the  foreign  visit- 
ors :  Civita  Vecchia  being  now  a  free 
port,  which  adds  to  its  commercial 
importance. 

Considerable  amelioration  has  been 
recently  introduced  as  to  landing  at 
Civita  Vecchia  and  proceeding  to 
Borne,  the  annoyances  experienced  for- 
merly by  the  traveller,  which  caused 
such  universal  and  well-merited  com- 
plaint, having  been  to  a  great  de- 
gree removed.  Passengers  are  not 
permitted  to  go  on  shore  until  the 
captain  of  the  steamer  has  exhibited  his 
papers,  and  until  the  passports  have 
been  examined,  an  operation  which  oc- 
cupies from  one  to  two  hours,  according 
to  the  number  of  passengers.  The 
charges  for  boat-hire  and  porterage  have 
been  fixed  by  a  regulation  of  the  police 
authorities,  and  the  money  for  the  boat- 
hire  is  paid  to  an  agent  on  landing  and 
embarking,  which  saves  much  bicker- 
ing: for  one  person  with  his  luggage 
the  fare  is  1  franc,  and  half  a 
franc  for  every  additional  member  of 
a  family  included  in  the  same  passport. 
These  fares  are  nearly  double  if  the 
landing  takes  place  from  a  steamer 
lying  outside  the  port,  but  which  rarely 
is  necessary.  The  charges  of  the 
porters  are  also  fixed,  from  the  land- 
ing-place to  the  Custom-house:  for 
each  passenger  1  franc,  and  an  addi- 
tional half-franc  for  each  individual  of 
a  family ;  should  the  number  of  persons 
of  a  family  or  included  in  the  same 
passport  exceed  three,  then  a  general 
charge  of  3  francs  is  made  for  all.  The 
charge  for  embarking  and  conveying 
carriages  has  also  been  fixed  andreduced, 
viz.  from  the  steamer  to  the  quay  and 
landing  them  from  35  to  25  pauls  for 
berline 6, coaches,  &c.;  from  23£  to  1 6&  for 
light  open  caliches  ;  and  for  convey? 
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hone*  ashore  1\  paols ;  for  conveying 
carnages  from  the  landing-place  to  the 
Dogma  or  any  part  of  the  town,  includ- 
ing the  luggage  on  them — for  heavy 
carriages  12  paols ;  for  open  or  lifter 
ones  8.  The  fees  to  the  laquais-de- 
place  for  his  services  have  also  been 
set  down  at  1  franc  in  the  new  tariff, 
but  the  traveller  will  add  to  this,  which 
is  perhaps  too  low,  according  to  the 
services  rendered.  And  here  we  may 
state  that  Antonio  Cavallieri  is  an  ex- 
cellent servant  of  this  kind,  speaking 
English  and  French,  and  strongly  re- 
commended by  the  British  and  Ame- 
rican Consuls  for  his  activity  and 
civility. 

Luggage  is  examined  at  the  Custom- 
house ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  small 
fee  will  much  facilitate  matters.  It  is 
advisable  to  have  each  packet  plomhed; 
it  may  save  delay  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
and  especially  another  examination  at 
the  Custom-house  there. 

As  to  passports,  no  person  is  per- 
mitted to  land  who  has  not  obtained 
the  visa  of  a  Papal  consular  agent  at 
the  port  he  has  sailed  from ;  this  applies 
even  to  persons  who  may  wish  to  go 
on  shore  for  a  few  hours  when  the 
steamer  is  lying  in  the  harbour.  Tra- 
vellers for  Home  must  obtain  the  visa 
of  the  police,  which  costs  1  paul ;  those 
of  the  British  and  American  consuls  are 
no  longer  necessary.  Persons  arriving 
from  Rome,  and  who  have  had  their 
passports  vise'd  by  the  Roman  police 
and  the  consul  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  proceeding,  will  only  require 
a  visa  to  embark  from  the  local  police, 
which  costs  1  paul,  and  can  be  always 
obtained  in  time  for  the  sailing  of  the 
vessel. 

The  Port,  with  its  massive  construc- 
tion, is -one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  Trojan,  and  as  the  "  Portus 
Trajanl "  it  is  well  known  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  younger  Pliny.  Though 
the  moles,  quays,  ana  fortress  which  we 
now  see  were  erected  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  town  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
o*fc  "<»Qtury,  their  foundations  are  Ro- 
^ivita  Vecchia  was  made  a  free 
Element  XII. ;  its  fortress  was 
1512  bv  Julius  II.,  from 
ns  of  Michel   Angelo,   and 


finished  by  Paul  III.  The  walls  of  the 
town  were  built  by  Urban  VII.  in 
1590.  Considerable  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  defences  of  the 
town,  especially  on  the  land  side,  since 
its  occupation  by  the  French.  The 
brightness  of  the  ramparts  and  the 
lazzaretto,  and  the  massive  architec- 
ture of  the  buildings  around  the  har- 
bour, give  it  a  striking  appearance  as 
we  approach  it  by  sea. 

Civita  Vecchia  is  the  capital  of  the 
smallest  province  of  the  Papal  States, 
having  a  Pop.  of  20,700,  that  of  the  town 
being  7823.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Roman  settlement  of  Centumcell®.  On 
the  destruction  of  that  town  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  828,  the  inhab.  removed  to  a  posi- 
tion farther  inland,  but  returned  to  the 
former  site  in  854,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  nameCivita  Vecchia,  or  the  old 
town,  is  said  to  be  derived.  It  was  made 
an  episcopal  see  by  Leo  XII.  in  1825, 
being  now  united  to  the  more  ancient 
diocese  of  Porto  and  Sta.  Rufina.  The 
prisons  of  Civita  Vecchia  are  said  to  be 
capable  of  holding  1 200  persons.  Alarge 
proportion  of  the  criminals  recently 
confined  there  had  been  guilty  of  ho- 
micide, one-fifth  of  whom  were  under 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
nearly  one-half  for  the  term  of  20 
years. 

Numerous  antiquities  and  coins  have 
been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
About  8  miles  distant  are  the  Bagni  di 
Trajano,  mineral  springs,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  the  Aquae  Tauri.  The  aque- 
duct, constructed  on  the  foundations  of 
that  built  by  Trajan,  by  which  water  js 
conveyed  from  sources  situated  at  a 
distance,  it  is  said,  of  23  m.,  is  a 
remarkable  work.  At  La  Tolfa,  12  m. 
distant,  are  some  lead  and  iron  mines, 
and  near  it  the  Alumiere,  or  alum- 
works,  which  formerly  gave  a  consi- 
derable sum  to  the  treasury. 

Civita  Vecchia  will  be  a  convenient 
point  from  which  the  traveller  can  visit 
the  Etruscan  cities  of  South-Western 
Etruria ;  on  the  day  of  landing  he  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  proceed  to  Cor- 
neto,  13  miles  distant,  and  return  on 
the  same  evening  in  time  for  the 
rly.  train  for  Rome;  from  Corneto  he 
can  proceed  to   Viterbo   (there  is  a 
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public  conveyance  on  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Saturdays,  at  7  A.M.),  visiting 
on  the  way  Bieda  and  Norchia ;  or,  if 
he  limits  his  tour  to  Corneto,  he  can 
on  the  following  day,  and  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  diverge  to  Cervetri,  and 
reach  the  Eternal  City  betimes  on  the 
same  evening.  A  calessa  for  a  single 
person  to  Corneto  costs  2  dollars;  a 
covered  carriage  with  2  horses  2£  to  3 
dollars;  the  time  employed  in  going 
and  returning  2  hours  each  way,  so 
that  in  6  hours,  including  the  time  ne- 
cessary to  visit  the  tombs,  the  excursion 
may  -be  completed. 

There  is  little  to  detain  the  traveller 
at  Civita  Vecchia.  In  the  entrance- 
hall  to  the  Police  and  Passport-offices, 
at  the  Rocca,  or  old  castle  near  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  town,  are  some 
Roman  inscriptions  found  about  the 
town ;  a  Roman  milestone,  in  ci- 
pollino  marble,  bearing  the  number 
xxxiv.,  which  stood  on  the  Via  Aurelia; 
and  3  large  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  with 
recumbent  figures  and  inscriptions  in 
the  Etruscan  character  on  the  lids. 
Signor  Guglielmi,  a  rich  landowner, 
has  some  Etruscan  urns,  found  near 
Montalto:  and  Signor  Bucci,  in  the 
Piazza  San  Francesco,  has  a  collection 
of  vases,  bronzes,  and  antiquities  for 
sale. 

(For  Railway  to  Rome  see  Rte.  100). 


ROUTE  84. 

SIENA  TO  AREZZO,  BY  MONTE 
SAN  8AVINO. 

About  42  m. 

This  is  a  very  good,  but  hilly  road, 
and  may  be  performed  in  a  day  in  a 
light  carriage.  Arezzo  can  be  now 
reached  more  expeditiously  by  the 
railway  as  far  as  Asinalunga,  from 
which  public  conveyances  start  for  all 
the  places,  in  the  Val  de  Chiana. 

On  leaving  Siena  by  the  Porta  Pis- 
pini,  the  road  descends  for  4  m.  to 


Ruffolo,  where  it  crosses  the  Bozzone 
torrent,  and,  1  m.  farther,  the  river 
Arbia  on  a  handsome  bridge  at  Ta- 
verne  d'  Arbia.  Beyond  this  we  enter 
the  bleak  and  arid  region  of  the  Crete 
Sanese,  or  blue  tertiary  marls  (here- 
abouts extremely  abundant  in  fossil 
shells),  and  which  continues  for  8  m. 
farther ;  £  m.  after  crossing  the  Arbia 
a  road  to  Asciano  and  to  Montepul- 
ciano  branches  off  on  the  rt.  About 
15  m.  from  Siena  we  reach  the  hamlet 
of  S.  Quirico  on  the  upper  Ombrone, 
where  the  roads  to  Arezzo  and  to 
Chiusi  (Rte.  85)  separate,  and  from 
which  we  commence  to  ascend  for  6  m. 
the  range  of  hills  that  separate  the  valley 
of  the  Ombrone  from  that  of  the  Chiana ; 
the  highest  point  of  the  road  is  near 
Palazzuolo,  2000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Descending  from  thence,  by 
a  tortuous  route,  we  pass  the  large  vil- 
lage of  Monte  San  Savino,  situated  on 
a  hill  above  the  river  Esse,  one  of  the 
large  affluents  of  the  Chiana ;  between 
the  Esse  and  the  Chiana  the  road 
crosses  obliquely  2  low  ranges  of  hills 
parallel  to  the  latter  river,  and  7  m. 
before  arriving  at  Arezzo  enters  the 
Val  di  Chiana  at  the  Pieve  al  Intoppo, 
1  m.  before  reaching  the  Chiana.  From 
this  point  the  drive  to  the  gates  of  the 
city  over  the  low  hills  of  L'Oimo,  and 
across  the  Piano  di  Arezzo,  is  through 
an  extremely  rich  and  fertile  country. 
Arezzo.    (See  Rte.  107.) 


ROUTE  85. 

CHIUSI  TO  SIENA,  BT  THE  VAL  DI 
CHIANA. 

About  42  m. 

There  are  2  roads  by  which  the 
traveller  can  proceed  from  Chiusi  to 
Siena:  the  one  by  Rapolano,  the  other  by 
Chianciano,  Montepuiciano,  and  Asciano  ; 
the  latter  is  by  several  miles  the  longest, 
and  with  vetturino  horses — for  trier- 
are  no  post-stations  on  the  road— v^ 
require  nearly  2  days,  but  it  is 
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fur  the  most  interesting  to  those  not 
pressed  for  time*  as  it  will  enable  the 
tourist  to  visit  the  Baths  at  Chian- 
ciano,  and  the  interesting  town  of 
Montepulciano ;  the  latter,  where  there 
is  a  tolerable  locanda,  may  be  reached 
in  a  morning's  drive  from  Chiusi,  and 
made  the  first  day's  resting-place. 
There  are  also  good  inns  at  Asciano, 
the  Aquila,  and  another  on  the  1. 
coming  from  Chinsi:  the  road  from 
Asciano  to  Asinalunga  is  beautiful. 

The  easiest  mode,  however,  of  reach- 
ing Siena  and  Florence  from  Chinsi  is 
by  the  diligence  that  starts  in  the 
morning  for  .Asinalunga,  from  which 
the  railway  to  the  former  is  now  open. 
The  train  leaves  Asinalunga  at  2*20, 
reaches  Siena  at  430,  Florence  at  8, 
and  Leghorn  at  8*45  p.m.  There  is 
another  train  from  Asinalunga  at  7*30 
A.M.,  bat  which  does  not  go  beyond 
Siena,  arriving  at  9*30. 

The  road,  on  leaving  Chiusi,  runs 
round  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  town  is  built;  that  to  Chian- 
ciano  branching  off  to  the  I.  Soon 
after  passing  the  Fattoria  (farm)  of 
Dolciano  on  the  rt.,  it  crosses  a 
marshy  plain  which  separates  the 
Lakes  of  Chiusi  and  Montepulciano, 
where  malaria  now  exists  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  any  part  of  the  v al  di 
Chiana ;  following  the  1.  bank  of  the 
latter  lake  to  Acquaviva,  near  which 
there  is  another  large  farm,  the  road 
then  enters  a  series  of  low  hills,  pass- 
ing by  Nottula  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  which  Montepulciano 
stands  4  m.  distant ;  from  here  to  Tor- 
rita  the  country  is  very  beautiful. 

Torrita.  The  town  offers  nothing  of 
interest;  there  is  a  poor  locanda  outside 
the  gate,  where  vetturini  put  up. 

We  do  not  enter  the  village,  which 
is  upon  an  elevation  on  the  1. ;  before 
reaching  Torrita  the  road  from  Monte- 
pulciano to  Arezzo  by  Foiano  branches 
off  on  the  rt.    At  Torrita  will  com- 
mence soon  the  railway  now  open  from 
Hnalunga  to  Siena. 
vn  leaving  Torrita,  the  picturesquely 
ited  town  of  Asinalunga  (one  of  the 
pal  that,  placed  on  the  range  of 
bordering  the  Val  di  Chiana,  were 
>f  the  reach  of  its  onee  pestilential 


malaria)  is  passed  on  the  1. ;  near  this 
a  good  road  to  Siena  by  Asciano 
branches  off  on  the  1.  Here  the  car- 
riage-road enters  the  valley  of  the 
Fdenna,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of 
the  Chiana.  At  the  Osteria  of  Palazzolo 
the  traveller  may  obtain  some  refresh- 
ment in  the  shapeof  breakfast.  The  town 
perched  on  the  hill  above  it  is  Bigo- 
magno.  A  very  gradual  ascent  of  4  m. 
through  a  wooded  valley  leads  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  road,  where  the 
chain  of  hills  forming  the  water-shed 
between  the  Chiana  and  the  Ombrone 
is  crossed  by  a  low  pass  (1260  feet-above 
the  level  of  the  sea) ;  across  this  pass  it 
is  proposed  to  carry  the  projected  rail- 
way from  Siena  to  Arezzo.  Near  the 
summit  is  the  small  village  of  Serre,  an 
important  place  in  the  mediaeval  war- 
fare of  the  Tuscan  republics.  From 
Serre  a  steep  descent,  by  far  the  worst 
part  of  the  road  between  Chiusi  and 
Siena,  brings  us  to 

BapoHano  stat,  a  picturesquely  situated 
little  town  on  a  height,  surrounded  by 
walls,  with  a  population  of  2000  souls ; 
it  has  some  reputation  as  a  watering- 
place,  and  is  much  frequented  during  the 
months  of  July  and  Aug.  The  waters, 
which  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
carbonic  and  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gases,  are  efficacious  in  cutaneous  com- 
plaints and  in  rheumatic  affections. 
The  springs  issue  from  the  secondary 
limestone  rock  which  constitutes  the 
ridge  of  hills  over  which  we  have  passed, 
although  where  they  come  to  the  sur- 
face they  are  covered  by  an  exten- 
sive modern  travertine  deposit.  The 
traveller  who  may  wish  to  explore  the 
surrounding  country  will  find  a  very 
fair  inn  here,  and,  in  the  summer 
months,  abundance  of  gaiety  and 
society. 

From  Rapolano  we  enter  the  dreary 
region  of  the  Crete  Sanese,  ascending 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Ombrone  to 
San  Qmrico.  The  contrast  between  this 
sterile  region  and  the  fertile  Val  di 
Chiana,  which  we  have  just  traversed, 
is  very  striking.  No  country  can  be 
less  interesting  than  the  10  m.  from 
San  Quirico  to  Taverne  d"  Arbia,  5  m. 
before  reaching  Siena,  except  to  the 
palaeontologist,  who  may  make  here  an 
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abundant  and  varied  collection  of  the 
fossil  marine  shells  of  the  Tertiary 
Suba  pennine  formation. 

The  railway,  on  leaving  Asinalunga, 
passes  below  Luoignano,  and  from  there 
over  the  ranee  of  nills  between  the  val- 
leys of  the  Chiana  and  Ombrone  to 


fiapolano  Stat.,  beyond  which,  de- 
scending into  the  valley  of  the  Om- 
brone, to 

Asciano  Stat,  from  which  it  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Arbia  for  several 
miles  before  ascending  to 

Siena  Stat.    (See  Bte.  105.) 
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1.  General  Topography. 


The  Papal  States,  since  the  recent  annexation  of  La  Romagna  to  the 
kingdom  of  Northern  Italy,  are  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  north  by  Tuscany,  on  the  south-east  by  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  the  Mediterranean. 
According  to  the  last  census  (1857)  the  population  amounted  to  about  two 
millions  of  souls.t  It  is  calculated,  however,  that  only  a  third  part  of  the 
surface  is  cultivated :  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country,  being 
mountainous  or  desolated  by  malaria,  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  Of 
its  numerous  rivers,  the  Tiber  alone  is  navigable  to  any  distance 
from  its  mouth  ;  the  Fiora  is  the  next  river  in  size  on  the  side  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  the  Tronto  and  the  Me- 
tauro  are  the  most  important.  The  two  principal  seaports  are  Civita 
Vecchia  and  Ancona  ;  the  ancient  harbours  of  Terracina,  Porto  d'Anzio, 
Ostia,  and  Porto,  have  been  rendered  useless  to  vessels  of  laTge  burden 
by  accumulations  of  sand,  and  in  the  latter  case  by  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  Delta  of  the  Tiber.  The  largest  lakes  are  those  of  Thrasimene 
or  Perugia,  Bolsena,  and  Bracciano. 

The  territories  comprised  in  the  Papal  States  have  been  acquired  at  va- 
rious periods,  by  inheritance,  by  cession,  by  usurpation,  and  by  conquest. 
In  the  eighth  century  the  duchy  of  Rome,  which  constituted  the  first 
temporal  possession  of  the  Popes,  was  conferred  by  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne on  Stephen  II.,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
which  they  had  conquered  from  the  Lombards.  The  duchy  extended 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Terracina  to  the  mouth  of 

*  Since  the  commencement  of  the  year  1860  a  great  portion  of  the  Papal  State*  have  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  the  Holy  See,  and  annexed  themselves  to  the  Italian  Kingdom 
under  Victor  Emmanuel.  As  such  annexation  has  not  yet  been  acknowledged  by  the  great 
European  powers,  and  as  no  inconvenience  can  result  to  the  traveller  from  our  present 
arrangement,  we  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  new  territorial  division. 
The  provinces  that  have  annexed  themselves  to  the  Italian  Kingdom  are  those  of  Urbino, 
Pesaro,  Ancona,  Macerata,  Camerino,  Fermo,  Ascoll,  Perugia,  Spoleto,  Rleti,  and  Orvleto— 
constituting  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Marches  and  Umbria— containing  a  population  of 
1,400,000  inhabitants;  the  only  part  of  his  possessions  still  under  the  pope's  rule  being  the 

Satrlmony  of  St.  Peter's,  embracing  the  provinces  of  Vlterbo,  La  Sablna,  Civita  Vecchia,  La 
bmarca  of  Rome,  and  Frosinone,  with  a  population  of  about  600,000  inhabitants, 
f  All  the  figures  regarding  the  population  of  the  Roman  States  in  this  volume  have  bee- 
taken  from  the  official  returns  of  the  census  of  1853:  'Statistic*  della  Popolazione  de' 
Stato  Pontiflcio  dell'  Anno  1853/ 1  vol.  quarto,  just  published  by  the  government  (Feb.  is( 
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the  Tiber,  and  included  the  southern  Campagna,  the  Pontine  marshes, 
and  the  Sabine  and  Volscian  mountains.     In  the  eleventh  century  the 
duchy  of  Benevento  became  the  property  of  the  Holy  See,  by  a  cession 
of  the  emperor  Henry  II.  to  Leo  IX.  in  exchange  for  the  revenues  of  the 
city  of  Bamberg.      In  the  twelfth  century  the  possessions  of  the 
Countess  Matilda  passed  by  inheritance  to  the  Church ;  they  in- 
cluded what  is  now  known  as  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  extending 
from  Rome  to  Bolsena,  the  coast-line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
to  the  Tuscan  frontier,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  the  Marches  of  An- 
cona.    On  the  return  of  the  Popes  from  Avignon,  and  on  the  sub- 
sequent subjection  of  the  petty  princes  of  Romagna  and  Umbria, 
other  important  possessions  gradually  fell  into  their  hands.    In  1463 
they  obtained  the  principality  of   Pontecorvo,  in   the  kingdom  of 
Naples  ;  and  about  the  same  period  Perugia,  Orvieto,  Citta  di  Castello, 
and  several  other  towns  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter ;  and  the  conquests  of  Julius  II.  added  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Holy  See  the  important  provinces  of  Bologna  and 
Romagna.    Ancona  was  occupied  by  the  Papal  troops  in  1532 ;  Ferrara 
was  seized  in  1597 ;  the  Duke  of  Urbino  abdicated  in  favour  of  the 
Church  in  1626 ;  and  a  few  years  later  the  Papal  territory  received  its 
last  addition  in  the  fiefs  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione,  wrested  by  Inno- 
cent X.  from  the  Farnese  family.     Such  were  the  temporal  possessions 
of  the  Popes  when  the  wars  arising  out  of  the  French  revolution  over- 
turned nearly  all  the  governments  of  Italy.      Into  the  changes  which 
.ensued  in  the  States  of  the  Church  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in 
detail ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  .Pope,  after  a  lengthened  exile,  was 
reinstated  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814, 
and  that  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Holy  See  have,  from  that  time, 
remained  until  1859  as  they  were  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna ; 
which  restored  to  Rome  the  Marches,  with  Camerino,  the  duchy  of 
Benevento,  the  principality  of  Pontecorvo,  the  legations  of  Ravenna, 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara,   save,  however,  that  part  of  the  latter  pro- 
vince situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  which  Austria  retained, 
together  with  the  right  of  occupying  the  places  of  Ferrara  and  Com- 
macchio.    The  protest  made  by  Cardinal  Consalvi  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  against  these  two  measures,  has  hitherto  remained  a  dead 
letter ;  but  the  occupation  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  citadel  of  Ferrara 
by  Austria  in  1847,  on  the  ground  that  the  word  place  in  the  treaty 
applied  to  the  entire  city,  roused  a  spirit  of  nationality  throughout 
Italy,  and  a  feeling  of  sympathy  throughout  Europe,  which  momentarily 
restored  it  and  its  fortress  to  the  Pope,  to  be  subsequently  occupies, 
as  well  as  a  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Church,  by  an  Austrian  army. 
The  fortress  of  Comacchio  having  been  razed  in  1848,  its  occupation 
by  Austria  from  that  time  ceased.     The  Auatrians  continued  to  occupy 
the  provinces  of  La  Romagna  until  1859,  when,  in  consequence  of  their 
misfortunes  in  the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged  against  France  and 
Peidmont,  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  their  army  of  occupation.    A 
general  rising  of  all  the  large  towns  was  the  immediate  consequence  ; 
Juntas  were  formed,  which  with  great  unanimity  declared  that  the 
Papal  rule  had  for  ever  ceased ;  and  in  a  Parliament  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  and  subsequently  by  a  general  ballot  of  the  population,  they 
declared  the  four  Legations  independent  of  the  government  of  the  Pope, 
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and  annexed  themselves  to  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Northern 
Italy,  under  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  Papal  States  until  the  recently  accomplished  separation  of  the 
Marches  and  Umbria  were  divided  into  sixteen  provinces.  The  first  the 
Comarca  of  Borne,  including  within  its  jurisdiction  the  capital  and  the 
Agro  Romano.  The  other  fifteen  divided  into  two  classes,  Lega- 
tions and  Delegations ;  the  Legations  formerly  governed  by  Cardinals, 
although  none  had  been  so  of  late  years,  and  the  Delegations,  for 
the  most  part,  by  Prelates,  with  the  title  of  Delegate.  There  were 
only  two  Legations  remaining — Urbino  (with  Pesaro)  and  Velletri. 
There  were  thirteen  Delegations  or  Provinces — Ancona,  Macerata,  Came- 
rino,  Fermo,  Ascoli,  Perugia,  Spoleto,  Rieti,  Viterbo,  Orvieto,  Civita 
Vecchia,  Frosinone  (with  Pontecorvo),  and  Benevento.  The  Legations 
and  Delegations  were  divided  into  Districts,  the  latter  into  Governor- 
ships, and  these  again  into  Communes. 

2.   GOVEBNMENT. 

An  unlimited  elective  hierarchy,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Pope,  who 
is  chosen  by  the  Cardinals  out  of  their  own  body.  The  number  of 
the  Cardinals  was  limited  to  seventy  by  Sixtus  V.,  in  allusion  to  the 
number  of  disoiples  whom  our  Saviour  commissioned  to  preach  the 
Gospel  over  the  world ;  but,  until  1853,  the  Sacred  College  had  been 
rarely  complete.  All  vacancies  in  their  body  are  filled  up  by  the 
Pope,  whose  power  in  this  respect  is  absolute.  The  Cardinals  con- 
stitute the  Sacred  College,  and  are  designated  as  Princes  of  the 
Church.  They  are  of  three  classes: — 1.  Six  Cardinal  Bishops,  who 
hold  the  suburban  dioceses  of  Ostia  and  Velletri,  Porto  and  Civita 
Vecchia,  Sabina,  Palestrina,  Albano,  and  Frascati ;  2.  Fifty  Cardinal 
Priests ;  3.  Fourteen  Cardinal  Deacons.  On  the  death  of  the  Pope  the 
supreme  power  is  exercised  by  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo  for  nine 
days,  and  during  that  time  he  has  the  privilege  of  coining  money 
bearing  his  own  name  and  arms.  On  the  ninth  day  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased  Pontiff  takes  place,  and  on  the  following  the  Cardinals  enter 
the  conclave  to  elect  his  successor.  They  are  shut  up  till  they  agree : 
the  voting  is  secret,  and  the  election  is  determined  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds,  subject  to  the  privilege  possessed  by  Austria,  France,  and 
Spain,  to  object  to,  and  impose  each  its  veto  on  the  nomination  of 
one  candidate.  The  conditions  of  the  election  in  'latter  times  have 
required  that  the  Pope  be  a  Cardinal,  and  an  Italian  by  birth.  The 
government  is  administered  by  a  Council  of  Ministers,  of  whom  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  is  the  chief  and  most  influential  member, 
he  holding  at  the  same  time  the  Portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
other  ministers  are,  of  the  Interior,  of  Finance,  of  War,  and  of  Com- 
merce Agriculture  and  the  Fine  Arts.  All  may  be  laymen  except 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  an  excellent  change  for  the  better 
as  long  as  it  was  adhered  to,  but  which  is  no  longer  acted  upon, 
Pius  IX.  having  reverted  to  the  old  exclusive  system,  at  present 
all  the  offices  being  filled  by  Ecclesiastics  or  Prelates :  the  system,  or 
Hierarchy  of  Congregazioni,  has  been  abolished  since  1849,  except  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes. 

The  municipal  government  of  Rome  is  intrusted  to  the  Senat 
an  officer  of  high  antiquity,  generally  a  member  of  one  of  the  it 
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ential  patrician  families;  and  eight  Conservatory  with  a  municipal 
body  of  forty  Counsellors,  who,  having  in  the  first  instance  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope,  now  re-elect  themselves,  one  half  of  the  number 
being  selected  from  amongst  the  nobility  or  landed  proprietors,  the 
other  from  the  middle  classes  and  tradespeople.  Their  functions  are 
purely  municipal  in  the  most  contracted  sense,  neither  exercising 
magisterial  duties  nor  interfering  with  the  police.  The  revenues  of 
the  city  amount  to  about  800,000  scudi  (16O,O00Z.)  annually,  of 
which  two-thirds  are  appropriated  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  state 
by  the  government,  leaving  the  municipality  with  very  inadequate 
means  ;*  hence  it  is  that  there  are  few  capitals  in  so  bad  a  state  as 
Borne  as  regards  cleansing,  lighting,  police,  &c. 

The  Auditor  of  the  Camera,  the  Auditor  of  the  Pope  (Uditore 
Santissimo),  and  the  Major-Domo  or  Steward  of  the  Household,  are 
prelates  of  high  rank.  The  Pope's  Auditor  examines  the  titles  of 
candidates  for  bishoprics,  and  decides  all  cases  of  appeal  to  the  Pope 
on  ecclesiastical  questions ;  the  Major-Domo  is  an  officer  who  has  the 
management  of  the  Pope's  household,  and  is  entitled  to  a  cardinal's 
hat  on  quitting  office;  the  Maestro  di  Camera,  also  a  prelate,  is 
charged  with  everything  relative  to  ceremonial,  presentations  to  the 
Pope,  &c. 

3.    Justice. 

Justice  is  administered  throughout  the  States  of  the  Church  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  "  Corpus  Juris  "  and  the  Canon  Law.  The  Judges  are 
appointed  by  the  Pope.  They  must  be  above  thirty  years  of  age,  of  un- 
blemished character,  of  legitimate  birth,  doctors  of  law,  and  have  practised 
at  the  bar  as  advocates  for  at  least  five  years.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  Papal  States  is  of  a  rather  complicated  machinery.  In  civil 
cases  there  is  in  the  chief  town  of  every  province,  or  delegation, 
a  judicial  functionary  bearing  the  title  of  Governatore,  Giudice  Conci- 
iiatore  or  Assessore,  who  takes  cognizance  of  all  affairs  where  the  amount 
in  litigation  does  not  exceed  !200  scudi.  In  the  capital  of  every  pro- 
vince there  is  a  tribunal  of  lra-  Istanza,  to  which  there  is  an  appeal 
from'  the  decisions  of  the  local  governors  ;  this  court  takes  cognizance 
of  all  suits  where  the  sum  exceeds  200  scudi ;  in  Rome  the  Tribunale  di 
l1*-  Istanza  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tribunale  del  Senatore. 

There  are  two  Courts  of  Appeal — at  Macerata  and  Rome — to 
revise  the  decisions  of  the  Tribunale  di  ln-  Istanza ;  should  there 
be  a  diversity  of  opinion,  i.  e.  should  the  decision  of  the  inferior  court 
and  of  that  of  appeal  be  different,  there  is  a  second  appeal  to  all  the 
chambers  of  the  Ruota  united.  The  foregoing  courts  are  courts  of  law 
and  equity,  but  there  is  still  a  superior  jurisdiction,  corresponding  in 
some  measure  to  the  French  Cour  de  Cassation — the  Corte  della 
Segnatuva,  sitting  at  Rome,  which  can  annul  the  decrees  of  the  two 
inferior  courts  for  errors  of  procedure,  in  which  case  the  parties  are  sent 
before  another  tribunal  for  a  new  trial. 

'ti  criminal  cases  the  governors  have  jurisdiction  as  far  as  inflicting 
'ear's  imprisonment  or  hard  labour ;  beyond  this  the  tribunals  of 
itanza,  sitting  as  a  criminal  court,  alone  have  jurisdiction,  even 
sea  carrying  with  them  capital  punishment.     They  also  act  as 
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Courts  of  Appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  local  governors.  The 
Criminal  Court  in  Rome,  however,  is  differently  constituted :  it  is  there 
called  the  Tribunale  del  Governatore,  and  composed  of  the  Governor  of 
Rome  and  four  assessors.  As  in  civil  cases,  the  three  Courts  of  Appeal 
take  cognizance  of  the  decisions  of  the  Tribunals  of  l1**  Istanza  in 
criminal  matters,  except  in  Rome,  where  a  special  court,  the  Sagra 
Consulta,  acts  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  Tribunale  del  Governatore 
of  the  capital.  All  the  courts  in  civil  cases  are  open  to  the  public, 
-whilst  in  criminal  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  are  conducted  with  closed 
doors.  There  are  Tribunals  of  Commerce  in  all  the  chief  towns ;  in 
case  of  appeal  the  decisions  attacked  are  carried  before  the  Tribunale 
di  Commercio  of  Ancona. 

Such  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  cases  where  laymen  only  are  con- 
cerned, but  should  an  ecclesiastic,  or  any  one  in  the  remotest  degree  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  be  mixed  up  in  the  litigation,  then  the  cause,  be 
it  civil  or  criminal,  must  be  carried  before  the  Bishop's  Court,  which  has 
alone  jurisdiction.  There  is  a  Bishop's  Court  in  every  diocese,  that  in 
Rome  being  the  Tribunal  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar.  From  the  Bishops  there 
is  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  the  Metropolitan.  This  system  is  fraught 
with  evil,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  many  persons  who  refuse 
to  have  any  kind  of  business  transactions  that  may  subject  them  to  liti- 
gation with  ecclesiastics.  In  the  provinces,  the  bishops,  not  being 
themselves  lawyers,  and  little  conversant  with  even  the  Canon  Law, 
generally  appoint  needy  lawyers  of  the  locality  to  act  for  them. 
Whilst  in  the  lay  courts  justice  in  civil  cases  is  considered  as  being 
very  impartially  although  slowly  administered,  it  is  quite  different  in 
the  ecclesiastical,  where  venality  is  unhappily  the  rale  instead  of  being 
the  exception. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  drawback  on  the  impartial  administration  of 
the  law  in  the  Papal  States  is  as  regards  political  offences,  which  are  de- 
ferred to  a  secret  tribunal,  called  the  Consulta,  and  of  late  years  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases  to  that  of  Rome.  Here  the  prisoner  is  only  per- 
mitted to  employ  the  sworn  advocate  of  this  exceptional  tribunal.  He  is 
never  allowed  to  see  the  witnesses,  nor  to  know  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
adduced  against  him,  and  his  advocate  is  not  even  permitted  to  divulge 
to  him  what  may  take  place,  or  the  nature  of  the  accusation  against 
him.  Except  at  Rome,  where  there  are  four  advocates  attached  to  this 
Inquisitorial  Court,  he  has  no  choice  in  selecting  for  his  defence.  The 
sentences,  if  capital,  are  only  communicated  a  few  hours  before  being 
carried  into  execution.  The  Cardinal  Vicar's  Court  at  Rome,  and  the 
Bishops'  Courts  in  the  provinces,  have  the  power  of  imprisoning  sum- 
marily all  persons,  and  especially  females,  on  grounds  of  immorality, 
a  power  which  leads  to  most  crying  injustice  in  a  country  where  the 
immorality  of  the  clergy  is  not  uncommon,  and  where  denunciations 
are  often  made,  not  from  the  purest  motives. 

In  criminal  proceedings  there  are  no  limits  to  imprisonment  on  sus- 
picion, and  the  trial  is  often  indefinitely  delayed,  the  accused  having 
no  power  to  bring  his  case  before  his  judges.  This  dilatory  system, 
the  rare  infliction  of  fines,  the  absence  of  liberation  on  bail,  and  the 
universal  practice  of  imprisonment  for  every  kind  of  offence,  tend  *~ 
keep  the  prisons  constantly  full,  and  form  a  subject  of  great  repro- 
against  the  Papal  Government.     The  number  of  persons  actual!1 
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confinement  bears  an  unusually  large  proportion  to  the  population. 
There  are  nine  prisons  for  convicted  criminals — Civita  Vecchia,  Ancona, 
Porto  d*  Anzio,  Spoleto,  Narni,  St.  Leo,  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
Civita  Castellana,  and  Palliano,  the  latter  chiefly  for  political  prisoners. 

4.  Ke VENUE. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  political  events  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  approximate  estimate  of  the  present  resources  and  expenditure  of 
the  Papal  Government.  Before  the  outbreak  of  1859,  and  the  separation 
of  the  provinces  of  La  Romagna,  the  finances  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
confusion  and  dilapidation,  and  the  taxation  quite  inadequate  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  State  and  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  yearly 
increasing  public  debt.  The  receipts  from  various  sources  amounted  to 
upwards  of  13  millions  of  dollars,  the  expenses  in  excess  of  that  amount, 
very  nearly  one-half  being  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  public  debts : 
during  the  present  year  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  proximate 
estimate  of  the  resources  of  the  State.  As  to  the  expenditure,  it  far 
exceeds  the  revenue  ;  and  the  consequences  are  that  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment is  in  a  state  verging  on  bankruptcy  and  only  able  to  meet  the 
large  claims  on  it,  chiefly  from  the  exaggerated  military  force  it  is 
obliged  to  maintain,  to  coerce  a  discontented  population,  and  to  prevent 
every  expression  of  public  opinion  in  a  liberal  direction,  by  raising 
money  on  loan.  The  least  onerous  item  on  the  debit  side  of  the  Papal 
finances  is  the  private  expenditure  of  the  Sovereign,  which  amounts 
only  to  60,000  dollars,  or  about  12,7602.  annually. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  items  of  which  the  revenue  was 
made  up  in  the  year  preceding  the  separation  of  La  Romagna: 
customs  and  excise  (dazi  di  consume),  5,660,500  scudi;  direct 
taxes,  3,589,035;  post-office,  343,800;  stamps,  932,000;  mint, 
906,370 ;  lottery,  851,250 :  the  latter  demoralising  impost  only  yields 
286,700  dollars  profit  to  the  State,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection ;  the  number  of  tickets  issued  in  the  city  of  Pome  alone  is  55 
millions  annually.  The  land-tax  forms  the  principal  item  of  the 
direct  taxation,  and  is  calculated  to  amount  to  from  15  to  25  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  rental  of  the  landed  proprietors. 

5.  Ecclesiastical  Establishment. 

Exclusive  of  Home,  the  Papal  States  comprise  6  archbishoprics  and 
44  bishoprics:  the  archbishoprics  are  those  of  Benevento,  Camerino 
(with  Treja\   Fermo,   Spoleto,   Bevagna  (with  Trevi),  and  Urbino. 
The  clergy,  before  the  separation  of  the  N.  Legations,  were  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  39,000,  of  whom  about  17,000  are  secular ;  the  monks 
to  upwards  of  22,000 ;  and  the  nuns  to  more  than  9000.    The  num- 
ber of  monasteries,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  was  about 
1800,  and  the  convents  600.     The  office  of  Prelate  is  peculiar  to  the 
%al  States ;  this  dignitary  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  a  bishop 
ecessarily  an  ecclesiastic,   although  bound  to  celibacy  as  long 
)  retains  his  office,  but  a  high  official  servant  of  the  Govern- 
,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  with  the  title  of  Monsignore.    Not 
in  many  instances  in  holy  orders,  and  unless  he  has  been 
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ordained,  he  becomes  a  layman  on  retiring  from  office,  and  may 
marry.  It  is,  however,  essential  to  the  candidate  for  the  prelatura 
that  he  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  enjoy  a  small  inde- 
pendent income.  From  200  to  250  of  these  officers  are  employed 
m  various  departments  of  the  State  ;  some  are  attached  to  the  court  of 
the  Pope,  and  others  act  as  secretaries  or  members  of  congregations  or 
Government  boards.  It  is  the  stepping-stone  to  preferment  in  most 
of  the  higher  offices  of  state :  the  Prelate  looks  forward  to  become 
a  Nuncio,  a  Delegate,  a  member  of  the  Ruota,  Governor  of  Kome, 
Treasurer  of  the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  or  one  of  the  Ministers  ; 
and  he  frequently  obtains  a  seat  in  the  Sacred  College  by  promotion 
from  one  or  other  of  these  offices.  He  wears  a  distinguishing  costume, 
and  is  recognised  in  Home  by  his  violet  stockings,  and  by  being  fol- 
lowed in  the  streets  by  a  servant  in  a  shabby  livery. 

The  Jews  in  the  Papal  States  amounted,  in  1859,  to  about  9500, 
and  had  8  synagogues.  Of  this  number  4200  inhabited  the  capital, 
1600  in  Ferrara,  and  1800  in  Ancona. 

6.  Abmy  and  Navy. 

The  States  of  the  Church  are  divided  into  two  military  divisions — 
those  of  Rome  and  Ancona.  The  Army  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  Minister  of  War,  called  the  Presidente  delle  Armi,  now  a  priest.  The 
Swiss  Guard  of  the  Pope,  commanded  by  a  Captain  and  Lieutenant, 
comprises  126  foot  soldiers,  who  cany  the  ancient  halberd,  and  wear 
the  singular  costume  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Michel  Angelo. 
The  Pope's  Noble  Guard  (Guardia  Nobile),  a  mounted  corps  of  80 
noblemen,  is  commanded  by  one  of  the  Roman  princes.  It  is  their 
province  to  attend  the  Pope  on  all  public  occasions  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  ;  and  they,  constitute,  both  by  their  equipments  and  their 
rank,  the  most  distinguished  military  body  in  the  capital.  In  addition 
to  the  corps  above  mentioned,  there  are  Swiss  regiments,  generally  com- 
posed of  foreign  mercenaries  of  every  nation — a  regiment  of  Irishmen, 
regiments  of  Italian  Infantry,  1  battalion  of  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes,  a 
regiment  of  Dragoons,  one  of  Artillery,  and  a  corps  of  Military  Engi- 
neers. The  whole  Papal  military  force,  in  July  1860,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  22,000,  including  about  4000  of  the  Oendarmeria — a  very 
fine  body  of  men — and  1760  custom-house  guards.  The  principal 
military  strongholds  are  Ancona,  Civita  Vecchia  (held  by  the  French), 
Civita  Castellana,  the  Castles  of  Spoleto  and  of  St.  Angelo  in  Rome. 
The  Papal  Navy  consists  of  a  solitary  gun-brig  and  sea-going  steam- 
boat, some  small  craft,  and  two  or  three  small  steamers  on  the  Tiber. 


7.  Education. 

The  whole  system  of  education  is  still  very  imperfect  in  the  Roman 
States,  where  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  is  less  attended  to 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Italy,  except  Naples.  There  are  three 
classes  of  educational  institutions — the  Universities,  the  Bishopp' 
Schools,  and  the  Communal  or  Parish  Schools.  I.  There  are  6  U 
versities,  divided  into   two  classes,  primary  and    secondary.     r 
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primary  University  is  that  of  the  Sapienza,  at  Borne,  founded  a.d. 
1244.  The  five  secondary  ones  are  Perugia  (1307-20),  Macerata 
(L548),  Fermo  (1589),  Camerino  (1727),  and  the  Gregoriana  orCollegio 
Romano,  in  the  capital,  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  About 
3000  young  men  receive  an  academical  education  at  these  universities. 
II.  The  Bishops'  Schools,  or  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  are  established  in 
the  chief  town  of  each  see  for  the  education  of  persons  destined  for  the 
Church.  III.  The  Communal  Schools  answer  in  some  measure  to  the 
parish  schools  of  England,  and  exist  in  all  the  communes  which  are  rich 
enough  to  support  them.  The  masters  are  appointed  by  the  com- 
munal councils,  after  an  open  competition  before  the  chief  municipal 
authority,  but  the  state  of  primary  education  is  generally  very  low, 
and  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics. 

In  Rome  it  is  said  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  are  gratuitously  educated.  The  elementary  schools,  instituted 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  still  exist,  and  include  three  classes  : 
— 1.  Those  in  which  a  small  sum  is  paid ;  2.  The  gratuitous  schools ; 
3.  The  infant  schools — an  admirable  class  of  institutions,  which  have 
been  attended  with  the  best  results  to  the  lower  orders  of  late  years. 
The  gratuitous  schools  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  parish 
priests.  The  masters  are  publicly  examined  before  selection ;  the 
schools  are  periodically  visited  by  ecclesiastical  inspectors.  In  regard 
to  female  education,  there  are  no  private  schools  either  for  the  aristo- 
cracy or  the  upper  classes :  the  instruction  of  females  of  this  rank  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  convents,  and  those  of  the  middle  classes 
are  boarded  and  taught  in  the  different  conservator ie.  The  number  of 
children  receiving  an  elementary  education  is  said  to  amount  in  Borne 
to  upwards  of  10,000. 

8.  Commerce  and  Manufactures. 

There  are  few  countries  in  Europe  which  enjoy  more  natural  ad- 
vantages of  soil  and  climate  than  the  States  of  the  Church  ;  and  yet 
their  great  resources  are  very  imperfectly  brought  into  play.     The 
vast  forests  which  cover  the  uncultivated  tracts  for  miles  together 
are  almost  entirely  neglected ;  the  excellent  wines  which  are  produced, 
almost  without  effort,  in  many  of  the  provinces,  are  little  known  be- 
yond the  frontier ;  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  has  never 
been  thoroughly  explored.    The  provincial  population  are  rather  agri- 
cultural than  manufacturing,  and  articles  of  natural  produce  are  ex- 
ported to  a  limited  extent.      The  manufactures,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  making  creditable  progress,  are  chiefly  for  home  consumption, 
and  are  insufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  population,  who  derive  their 
main  supplies  from  foreign  countries.     The  principal  agricultural  ex- 
ports are  the  following :— oil  from  the  southern  provinces  ;  wool  from 
Bieti,  Citta  di  Castello,  Spoleto,  Matelica,  Camerino,  and  the  moun- 
4istricts  generally ;  tobacco  from  all  parts  of  the  States ;  cork-bark, 
->   amount  of  550,000  lbs.,   from  Civita  Vecchia  to  England; 
large  quantities  to  France  and  England ;  potash  from  Corneto 
orto  d'Anzio;  oxen  from  Perugia,  Foligno,   and  Bomagna  to 
iy;   rags,  to  the  large  amount  of  3,000,000  lbs.,  from  all  the 
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large  towns ;  and  charcoal  in  large  quantities  from  the  forests  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  Naples  and  Tuscany.  The  alum  manufactured 
at  La  Tolfa  near  Civita  Vecchia  was  formerly  very  celebrated,  and 
was  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  but  this  trade  is  now  greatly 
reduced.  The  works  of  La  Tolfa  belong  to  the  Government,  and 
are  worked  for  the  profit  of  the  treasury.  In  the  districts  of  Pesaro 
and  Kimini,  sulphur-mines  are  worked  to  some  extent.  Salt-works 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Ostia,  and  on  the  sea-coast  below  Corneto. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  very  generally  diffused  over  all  parts  of 
the  States :  woollen  cloths  of  a  very  coarse  description  are  produced 
at  Rome,  Spoleto,  Foligno,  Terni,  Matelica,  Perugia,  Gubbio,  Fossom- 
brone,  S.  Angelo  in  Vado,  Narni,  Alatri.  Silks,  damasks,  and  velvets 
are  manufactured  at  Rome,  Perugia,  Camerino,  and  Fossombrone, 
where  the  late  Duke  de  Leuchtenberg  gave  to  the  works  the  impulse 
of  the  steam-engine.  Ribbons  are  manufactured  at  Fano  and  Pesaro. 
The  carpets  of  Pergola  were  once  exported  in  quantities  to  the  Lombar- 
do- Venetian  kingdom,  where  they  had  a  ready  sale  as  a  good  imitation 
of  the  English  patterns.  The  hats  of  Rome,  which  are  manufactured 
to  the  value  of  200,000  scudi  annually,  are  in  great  demand  in  all 
parts  of  the  States.  Wax-candles,  principally  used  in  the  churches, 
to  the  amount  of  250,000  scudi,  are  made  at  Rome,  Bologna,  Perugia, 
Ancona,  and  principally  Foligno :  at  the  latter  place  the  trade  is  par- 
ticularly flourishing.  The  ropes  and  cordage  produced  in  the  asylums, 
public  schools,  and  private  rope-yards  are  of  superior  quality,  and  are 
exported  to  the  Ionian  Islands  and  to  Greece.  The  paper  manufactories 
of  Fabriano,  established  as  early  as  1564,  still  keep  up  their  reputation : 
the  quantity  of  paper  of  different  kinds  manufactured  annually  in  the 
Papal  States  is  3,600,000  lbs.,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  derived  from 
Fabriano.  The  latter  paper  surpasses  in  its  quality  that  of  the  great 
Neapolitan  establishment  on  the  Fibreno,  especially  that  for  copper- 
plate printing,  which  in  some  respects  is  even  preferred  to  that  of 
England  and  France. 

The  total  commerce  of  the  Papal  States  for  1857,  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  been  able  to  procure  returns,  consisted  of — importations, 
12,627,433  ;  exportation,  11,625,400  scudi.  This  was  before  the 
separation  of  the  Northern  Legations. 

9.  Agriculture. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Papal  States,  with  the  exception  of  the 
system  which  prevails  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  differs  veiy  little 
from  that  of  Tuscany.  The  leading  peculiarity  is  the  prevalence 
of  very  large  farms  in  the  least  cultivated  districts.  The  Cam- 
pagna around  Rome,  more  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Agro  Romano,"  and  the  vast  tract  of  Maremma,  which  spreads 
along  the  coast  from  the  Tuscan  frontier  to  that  of  Naples,  are 
cultivated  upon  the  system  of  large  farms,  and  are  consequently  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  wealthy  agriculturists.  The  Campagna,  containing 
520,000  English  acres,  is  divided  into  farms  varying  from  1200  to 
10,000  each.  This  immense  tract  is  in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  farmers 
who "  are  called   "  Mercanti  di   Campagna."      Each   Mercante  rent^ 
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several  farms,  paying  a  fixed  rent  in  money  as  in  England,  and  upon 
leases  generally  of  9  years :  most  of  them  are  men  of  large  capital 
and  great  enterprise ;  they  generally  reside  at  Borne,  where  they 
have  their  counting-houses,  and  stewards  on  the  spot,  who  manage  the 
details  and  direct  the  labour  on  the  farms.  The  average  rent  is  about 
8J  scudi  a  rnbbia,  or  Is.  Sd.  the  imperial  acre,  which  has  gone  on 
increasing  of  late  years.  The  farms  of  the  Agro  Romano  require  a 
capital  of  from  2000?.  to  10,000*.  In  other  parts  of  the  Papal  ter- 
ritory the  mezzeria  system  is,  however,  the  most  common  mode  of 
tenure,  and  dates  from  the  earliest  times  of  history.  .  It  is  founded 
on  a  division  of  profits  between  the  landlord  and  tenant:  it  necessarily 
implies  a  mutual  good  faith  between  the  parties,  and  an  entire  reliance 
on  the  integrity  of  the  cultivator.  In  Tuscany  the  system  exists 
in  great*  perfection.  The  mezzeria  may  be  defined  as  a  contract  or 
partnership  between  the  landlord  and  tenant.  The  landlord  supplies 
capital,  the  land,  oxen,  and  seed,  keeps  the  farm-buildings  in  repair, 
and  generally  pays  a  considerable  part  of  all  permanent  improvements, 
embanking,  planting,  reclaiming  waste  lands,  &c,  and  the  whole  of  the 
produce  is  divided  between  him  and  the  tenant  in  equal  parts.  The 
tenant  finds  labour  and  the  implements  required  in  ordinary  cultivation, 
and  pays  one-half  of  all  casualties  among  the  domestic  animals  con- 
fided to  his  charge.  Bearing  of  cattle  and  horses,  grazing,  and  cattle- 
feeding  have  of  late  years  proved  very  profitable  in  the  environs  of 
Rome,  the  latter  from  the  large  quantity  of  butter  produced,  which 
finds  a  ready  and  advantageous  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  capital. 
The  system  of  farming  in  the  Roman  Campagna  is  in  many  respects 
peculiar.  In  the  first  place,  the  farmer  seldom  lives  oh  his  estate, 
the  solitary  casale  being  tenanted  by  the  steward,  and  by  the  men 
who  tend  the  cattle.  In  the  winter  the  farm  is  covered  with  sheep, 
the  number  of  which  collected  on  the  Campagna  at  that  season  is  said 
to  amount  to  600,000 ;  and  the  large  grey  cattle,  which  are  bred  for  the 
Roman  market,  cannot  be  much  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  number.  The 
herdsmen  are  seen  riding  over  the  plain  wrapped  in  a  sheepskin  cloak,  and 
carrying  a  long  pole  armed  with  an  iron  spike.  As  the  summer  draws 
on,  the  climate  becomes  unhealthy ;  the  sheep  are  then  driven  from  the 
plain  to  the  cool  pastures  in  the  Sabine  and  Volscian  mountains,  to  the 
high  grounds  of  Umbria,  and  even  to  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi. 
At  harvest-time  the  heat  becomes  excessive,  and  the  malaria  assumes 
its  most  virulent  form.  The  peasants  from  the  Volscian  and  Sabine 
hills  and  from  beyond  the  Neapolitan  frontier  come  down  into  the  plain 
to  earn  a  few  scudi  for  the  ensuing  winter :  they  work  in  the  harvest- 
field  all  day  under  a  scorching  sun,  and  at  night  sleep  out  of  doors. 
Even  the  strongest  and  healthiest  are  often  struck  down  in  a  single 
week ;  before  the  harvest  is  gathered  in,  hundreds  of  hardy  moun- 
taineers are  seized  with  intermittent  fever,  and  either  die,  or  on  their 
return  home  bear  the  mark  of  the  pestilence  for  life.  As  soon  as  the 
harvest  is  over,  the  immense  Campagna  is  deserted ;  the  shepherd  is 
"Ssent  with  his  flock,  the  fattori  or  stewards  take  refuge  in  Rome,  and 
i  labourers  retire  to  the  few  scattered  villages  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
in,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  effects  of  its  then  pestilential 
nate.    After  each  harvest  the  land  is  generally  left  in  fallow  for 
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pasture,  the  general  rotation  in  the  Campagna  being  one  "wheat-crop 
in  three  or  four  years.  In  all  parts  of  the  States  the  agricultural 
implements  are  of  the  rudest  kind  ;  the  native  manufacture  never 
deviates  from  the  primitive  style  which  has  prevailed  for  ages,  and 
the  heavy  duties  on  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  have  proved  great 
impediments  to  the  introduction  of  the  improvements  of  more  advanced 
countries.  One  of  the  drawbacks  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Cam- 
pagna, arising  from  its  scanty  population  during  the  unhealthy  season 
of  the  harvest,  is  likely  to  be  much  modified  by  the  introduction  of 
reaping-machines,  for  the  use  of  which  the  vast  expanses  of  level  corn- 
fields are  admirably  adapted. 

10.  Characteristic*  of  the  Country. 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  over  Italy  without  observing  the  striking 
difference  between  its  northern  and  southern  provinces.    The  traveller 
will  discover,  on  crossing  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States,  that  he  has 
entered  on  a  country  very  different  from  that  which  he  has  left.     That 
portion  of  Italy  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  volume  in- 
cludes within  its  limits  a  field  of  study  and  observation  almost  inex- 
haustible.  Though  described  for  centuries  by  all  classes  of  writers,  there 
is  still  no  part  of  Europe  which  the  traveller  will  find  so  richly  stored 
with  intellectual  treasure.    From  the  North  it  differs  mainly  in  this, 
that  it  is  pre-eminently  the  Italy  of  classical  times.    It  carries  the 
mind  back  through  the  history  of  twenty-five  centuries  to  the  events 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  Eoman  greatness.     It  presents  us  with  the 
monuments  of  nations  which  either  ceased  to  exist  before  the  origin 
of  Rome,  or  gradually  sunk  under  her  power.     Every  province  is  full 
of  associations ;  every  step  we  take  is  on  ground  hallowed  by  the 
genius  of  the  poets,  the  historians,  and  the  philosophers  of  Rome. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  only  objects  which  command  attention. 
In  the  darkness  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  Rome,  Italy  was  the  first 
country  which  burst  the  trammels  in  which  the  world  had  so  long  been 
bound.    Political  freedom  first  arose  amidst  the  cod  tests  of  the  popes 
with  the  German  emperors ;   and  in  the  free  States  and  towns  of 
Central  Italy  the  human  mind  was  developed  to  an  extent  which 
Rome,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power,  had  never  equalled.     The  light 
of  modern  civilization  was  first  kindled  on  the  soil  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  Europe  is  indebted 
to  the  Italy  of  the  middle  ages  for  its  first  lessons,  not  only  in  political 
wisdom,  but  in  law,  in  literature,  and  in  the  arts.    The  history  of  the 
Italian  republics  is  not  a  mere  record  of  party,  or  of  the  struggles  of 
petty  tyrants  and  rival  factions ;  it  is  the  record  of  an  era  in  which 
modern  civilization  received  its  earliest  impulses.     Amidst  the  extra- 
ordinary energy  of  their  citizens,  conquest  was  not  the  exclusive  object, 
as  in  the  dark  ages  which  had  preceded  them.     Before  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  universities  of#the  free  cities  had  opened  a  new 
path  for  literature  and  science,  and  sent  forth  their  philosophers  and 
jurists  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  their  advancement.     The  constitu- 
tional liberties  of  Europe  derived  useful  lessons  from  the  munici' 
institutions  of  Italy,  and  the  courts  of  the  Italian  princes  affo 
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asylum*  to  that  genius  which  has  survived  the  liberties  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  was  developed.  The  mediaeval  history  of  Central  Italy 
lias  hitherto  been  less  regarded  by  the  traveller,  although  in  many 
respects  it  is  not  less  interesting,  than  the  history  'of  what  we  call 
Classical  Times.  The  intimate  connection  of  her  early  institutions 
with  those  of  England,  and  the  part  which  many  of  our  countrymen 
played  in  the  drama  of  Italian  history  during  the  middle  ages,  as- 
sociate us  more  immediately  with  this  period  than  with  any  other  in 
her  annals.  We  can  recognise,  in  the  energy  of  the  Italian  character 
during  the  middle  ages,  a  prototype  of  that  prodigious  activity  which 
our  own  country  has  acquired  under  the  influence  of  the  lessons  which 
Italy  taught  us,  and  must  ever  regard  with  admiration  and  respect 
a  people  who  have  done  so  much  in  the  great  cause  of  human  ameliora- 
tion, and  admit  that  the  period  in  which  Italy  led  the  way  in  the 
march  of  European  improvement  and  civilization  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

The  physical  characters  of  Central  Italy  are  not  less  interesting  than 
her  historical  associations.  To  apply  our  remarks  more  particularly  to 
the  Papal  States,  we  may  say  that  their  resources  have  hitherto  been 
very  imperfectly  appreciated.  Few  countries  in  Europe  have  been  less 
understood.  The  traveller  who  hurries  from  Bologna  to  Florence,  and 
from  Florence  to  Rome,  neither  stopping  to  explore  the  objects  which 
present  themselves  on  the  road,  nor  turning  aside  into  less  beaten  tracts, 
will  form  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  treasures  of  art  abundantly 
placed  within  his  reach.  He  can  have  had  no  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the  people,  or  of  knowing 
the  charms  of  the  provincial  cities.  In  regard  to  art,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  only  studied  in  the  galleries  of 
the  great  capitals.  The  filiations  of  the  different  schools,  the  links 
of  tho  chain  which  connect  together  the  leading  epochs,  not  merely 
in  painting,  but  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  are  to  be  traced,  not 
in  the  museums  and  palaces  of  Florence  and  Home,  but  in  the 
smaller  cities,  whore  every  branch  of  art,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
local  sovereigns,  republics,  and  even  municipalities,  has  left  some  of  its 
important  works. 

Tho  scenery  of  Central  Italy  is  another  charm  which  will  appeal  pro- 
bably to  a  larger  class.  Whatever  may  be  the  beauties  of  particular 
districts  traversed  by  the  high  road,  the  finest  characters  of  Italian 
scenery  must  bo  sought,  like  the  people,  beyond  the  beaten  track. 
Tho  fertility  of  the  March  of  Ancona,  the  beautiful  countr}'  intersected 
by  tho  Volmo,  the  Metauro,  the  Anio,  and  the  Sacco,  have  each  an 
interest  of  a  different  character.  Nothing  can  be  grander  than  the 
forms  of  tho  Sabine  and  Urabrian  mountains,  or  more  picturesque 
than  the  valleys  which  descend  from  them.  Nature  there  appears  in 
a  riohnoss  of  colouring  to  which  the  eye  has  not  been  before  accustomed. 
In  tho  southern  provinces  the  purity  of  atmosphere  is  combined  with 
an  harmonious  repose  of  nature,.the  costumes  of  the  people  are  in  the 
highest  dogroo  picturesque,  and  the  buildings  have  the  rare  merit 
of  being  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  scenery  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. 

Among  the  first  objects  which  will  be  presented  to  the  traveller,  the 
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monuments  of  antiquity  are  the  most  important.  We  shall  therefore 
state,  as  concisely  as  possible,  such  general  facts  in  reference  to  their 
archaeological  characters  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  their 
study. 

11.   PELASOIO,  OB  EARLY  ABORIGINAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

No  circumstance  is  so  much  calculated  to  mislead  the  stranger  who 
travels  into  Italy  as  the  frequent  misapplication  of  the  terms  Pelasgic, 
Cyclopean,  and  Etruscan.  Every  specimen  of  ancient  architecture  in 
Central  Italy  has  been  called  by  one  or  other  of  these  names,  merely 
because  the  style  is  colossal  compared  to  the  later  works  of  Roman  con- 
struction. 

The  Pelasgic  remains,  of  which  the  Papal  States  contain  so  many 
specimens,  confirm  the  history  of  the  migrations  of  that  ancient  people. 
Whether  the  Pelasgi  were  originally  from  Thrace,  or  from  a  country 
still  farther  north,  as  some  writers  suppose,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  the  great  original  colonisers  of  Southern  Europe.  They 
may  be  traced  from  Thessaly  to  Asia  Minor,  through  the  greater 
part  of  Greece,  and  through  many  of  the  islands  in  the  iEgean.  We 
know  that  they  united  with  the  Hellenes  to  form  the  Greek  nation, 
that  they  built  Argos  and  Lycosura  (b.  c.  1820),  which  Pausanias  calls 
"  the  most  ancient,  and  the  model  from  which  all  other  cities  were 
built."  According  to  history,  two  distinct  colonies  emigrated  to  Central 
Italy,  then  occupied  by  the  Umbri,  a  race  probably  of  Celtic  origin. 
The  first  came  direct  from  Lycosura  and  settled  in  Umbria.  The 
second  Pelasgic  colony  invaded  Italy  from  Dodona,  and  brought  with 
them  many  arts  unknown  to  their  predecessors.  They  settled  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Velinus,  near  Rieti.  The  first,  or  Umbrian  colony, 
seems  to  have  lost  its  Greek  idiom  at  an  early  period,  if  we  may  judge 
from  one  of  the  most  ancient  written  monuments,  the  Eugubian  tables. 
It  is  not  the  least  interesting  circumstance  arising  out  of  the  history  of 
this  colony,  that  the  Latin  language,  in  its  present  form,  is  considered 
to  derive  its  Greek  element  from  the  Pelasgi,  and  its  Latin  from  the 
Umbrians.  The  Pelasgi  were  subdued  in  their  turn  by  a  race  called 
Tyrrheni  by  the  Greeks,  and  Etrusci  by  the  Romans,  about  fifty  years 
before  the  Trojan  war  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  the  whole 
race  seems  to  have  disappeared  as  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  Italy. 

This  historical  sketch  is  confirmed  by  the  ruins  the  Pelasgi  have  left 
behind  them.  The  first  colony  does  not  appear  to  have  founded  any 
cities  for  themselves,  but  to  have  occupied  those  already  inhabited  by 
the  Umbri ;  the  second  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  thence 
spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  it.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rieti,  we  find  a  large  cluster  of  ancient 
towns,  many  of  which  are  still  to  be  identified  by  the  descriptions  and 
distances  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians.  We 
find,  in  the  precise  locality  indicated  by  Dionysius,  the  walls  of  Pala* 
tium,  from  which  Evander  and  his  Arcadian  colonists  emigrated  to  Rome 
forty  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  We  recognise  the  sites  of  other  cities 
of  equal  interest,  and  in  some  instances  discover  that  their  names  have 
undergone  but  little  change.  We  trace  the  Pelasgi  from  this  spot  in 
their  course  southwards, along  the  western  slopesof  the  Sabine  mountains' 
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and  mark  their  progress  in  civilization  by  the  more  massive  construc- 
tions which  they  adopted.  Their  cities  were  now  generally  placed  upon 
hills,  and  fortified  by  walls  of  such  colossal  structure,  that  they  still 
astonish  us  by  their  solidity.  The  progressive  improvement  of  their 
military  architecture  becomes  more  apparent  as  we  approach  their 
southern  limits.  Hence  the  very  finest  specimens  of  Pelasgic  'construc- 
tion in  Europe  are  to  be  found  between  the  Sabine  and  Yolscian  chains, 
at  Alatri,  Arpino,  Segni,  and  other  towns  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sacco 
and  Liris,  described  in  the  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy. 

The  style  of  their  construction  was  in  most  instances  polygonal,  con- 
sisting of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  the  angles  of  one  exactly  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  the  adjoining  masses.  They  were  put  together 
without  cement,  and  so  accurately  as  to  leave  very  small  interstices. 
This  style  may  be  traced  throughout  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  all  the 
countries  which  history  describes  as  colonised  by  the  Pelasgic  tribes. 
The  exceptions  to  the  polygonal  style  are*  where  the  geological  nature 
of  the  country  presented  rocks,  such  as  sandstones,  occurring  naturally 
in  parallel  strata,  which  obviously  suggested  the  horizontal  mode  of  con- 
struction, and  afforded  naturally  masses  more  of  a  paralellipipedal  than 
of  a  polygonal  shape  to  the  builder.  Another  variety  was  produced 
by  local  circumstances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where  tufa  is 
the  prevailing  stone.  At  Tusculuin,  for  example,  the  quality  of  the 
rock  pointed  out  the  horizontal  style ;  and  thus,  in  the  instances  in  which 
the  Pelasgi  were  compelled  to  adopt  tufa  as  their  material,  the  blocks 
incline  to  parallelograms.  We  may  assume  as  a  general  rule,  that, 
whenever  the  materials  which  the  Pelasgi  employed  were  of  hard 
rock,  such  as  limestone,  breaking  naturally  into  polyedral  masses, 
the  polygonal  construction  was  adopted  (Segni,  Fondi,  Ferentino, 
Cosa) ;  and  whenever  the  geological  formation  of  the  country  pre- 
sented volcanic  tufa  (Rome,  Maramertine  Prisons),  sandstone  (Cortona, 
Ficsole,  Volterra),  or  travertine  (Vicovaro,  ancient  Varia),  occurring  in 
parallel  strata,  their  style  was  parallelipipedal.  The  Romans  imitated 
the  polygonal  style  in  all  cases  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
hence  we  find  polygonal  walls  in  some  towns  of  Central  Italy  which 
arc  known  to  date  from  the  kingly  and  even  republican  period. 

12.  The  Etruscans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Etruria  were  a  people  altogether  distinct  from  the 

Pelasgic  colonists,  though  probably  descended  from  the  same  great 

family.    The  Greek  historians,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  invariably 

called  thorn  Tyrrheni,  while  the  Romans  call  them  Etrusci.   Herodotus, 

Strabo,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch  say  that  they  were  of  Lydian  origin,  that 

they  left  their  native  land  on  account  of  a  protracted  famine,  sailed  from 

Smyrna,  and  settled  in  Umbria.    Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  dissents 

altogether  from  this  statement,  and  regards  them  as  an  indigenous  race 

of  Italy ;  but  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  so  weighty  an  authority,  it  is 

ossible,  with  our  extended  knowledge  of  the  domestic  life  and  habits 

i  Etruscans  as  developed  in  their  tombs,  not  to  arrive  at  the  con- 

l  that  their  national  customs,  their  religious  rites,  and  their 

tio  manners  must  have  been  derived  from  an  Asiatic  source. 
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The  Etruscans  subdued  the  Umbri  and  Pelasgi,  who  finally  disappeared 
as  distinct  people  by  incorporation  with  their  conquerors.  They  spread 
in  time  over  the  whole  of  Central  Italy,  and  as  tar  south  as  the  Cam- 
pania, where  they  founded  Capua.  They  had  no  doubt  acquired  much 
knowledge  from  the  Pelasgi,  but  by  encouraging  Greek  artists  to  sot  tie 
among  them  they  derived  nearly  all  their  more  important  arts  directly 
from  Greece.  We  know  that  Denmratus  of  Corinth  brought  with  him 
to  Tarquinii  the  plastio  art  and  the  manufacture  of  brass  or  bronze, 
which  afterwards  obtained  muoh  celebrity  in  all  the  cities  of  Ktruria. 
The  names  of  artists  which  occur  on  the  vases  of  Magna  Gra^oia  are  seen 
on  many  of  those  found  among  the  cities  of  Etruria  :  in  general  these 
vases  of  Greek  origin  are  superior  in  workmanship  to  those  found  at 
Clusium  and  other  places  where  Etruscan  characters  are  combined  with 
a  coarser  material.  The  connection  of  Etruria  with  Egypt,  either 
directly  by  commerce,  or  indirectly  through  Greece,  is  shown  by  vases 
of  Egyptian  form  ;  by  scarabaei  imitating  the  forms  of  Egypt,  and  fre- 
quently inscribed  with  subjects  taken  from  the  Egyptian  mythology. 
It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the 
inquiry.  It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  arts  and  civilization  of  Etruria  came  from  Greece.  In  architec- 
ture the  Etruscan  walls  are  generally  built  of  parallelograms  of  soft 
calcareous  stone  or  of  tufa,  laid  together  with  more  or  less  regularity, 
in  horizontal  courses  without  cement.  The  architecture  of  their  tombs 
has  a  subterranean  oharaoter,  being  sometimes  excavated  in  the  sides  of 
rocks,  as  at  Castel  d'Asso ;  or  sunk  beneath  the  surface,  and  surmounted 
with  tumuli  or  pyramids  of  masonry,  as  at  Cerae  and  Tarquinii.  When 
excavated  in  the  form  of  cavern  sepulchres,  they  are  decorated  with 
architectural  ornaments,  which  again  show  the  influence  of  Grecian  art. 
The  mouldings  of  their  facades,  and  the  rude  imitations  of  triglyphs,  are 
but  a  corruption  of  Doric.  The  doors,  contracting  towards  tne  top, 
differ  little  from  the  style  still  visible  in  Egypt  and  Greece.  The 
architecture  of  their  temples,  as  preserved  in  the  style  adopted  as 
Tuscan  by  the  Romans,  also  shows  an  identity  of  principles  with  the 
oldest  form  of  Doric.  Their  paintings  are  Grecian  in  mythology,  in 
costumes,  and  in  the  ceremonies  they  represent.  Their  bronzes  are 
also  in  the  Greek  style,  and  the  excellence  of  the  manufacture  may 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  Corinthian  colonists  already  mentioned. 
Their  sculpture  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  has  neither  the  boldness 
of  the  early  sculpture  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  repose  of  the  Egyptian, 
With  correct  proportions,  the  forms  of  the  human  figure  are  undefined, 
the  position  of  the  limbs  is  constrained  and  studied,  the  drapery  is 
arranged  with  a  minute  attention  to  regularity  approaching  to  stiff- 
ness, and  the  countenances  are  often  wanting  in  character  and 
expression.  Of  their  language,  chiefly  preserved  to  us  in  their 
sepulchral  inscriptions,  we  know  absolutely  nothing;  and  of  the 
words  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Romans  as 
examples  of  the  Etruscan  tongue,  the  two  most  commonly  met 
with  in  inscriptions  are  Lab,  king,  and  Lasne,  the  name  of  Etruria 
itself.  The  only  expression  that  has  been  satisfactorily  made  out 
is  the  very  common  one  of  Ril  ayil,  vixit  annos.  In  fact,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  connected  with  this  won- 
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derf ul  people,  thai,  although  their  alphabet  Is  almost  entirely  deciphered!, 
their  language  remains  unintelligible.  It  is  unexplained  by  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Celtic.  Nearly  every  letter  appears  to  be  Greek,  or 
rather  that  oldest  form  of  it  which  is  termed  Pelasgic.  It  was  written 
generally  from  right  to  left,  like  the  inscriptions  on  the  Eugubian  tables, 
in  which  the  Pelasgic  character  is  also  recognised.  The  Etruscan  words, 
however,  hare  no  affinity  with  the  Umbrian  of  those  celebrated  monu- 
ment*. The  bilingual  inscriptions  hitherto  discovered  have  been  very 
few,  and  have  not  been  of  a  character  to  throw  light  on  this  difficult 
subject.  It  will  require  the  discovery  of  some  Rosetta  Stone  to  afford 
the  long-lost  key  to  the  language  and  literature  of  this  mysterious  people. 

13.  The  Romaics. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Borne  derived  her  earliest  ideas  of  art  and 
civilization  from  Etruria.  The  Tuscan  style  was  adopted  by  the 
Romans  for  their  earliest  temples,  and  the  massive  forms  of  Etruscan 
architecture  were  employed  in  their  greatest  public  works.  They 
derived  their  religious  ceremonies  from  the  priestly  hierarchy  of 
Etruria,  and  adopted  the  Etruscan  arts  without  improving  them.  We 
must  not  therefore  look  for  much  originality  in  Roman  works.  From  the 
period  of  the  Kings  to  the  conquest  of  Greece,  art,  so  far  from  improv- 
ing under  the  Romans,  gradually  declined.  Even  after  that  event  had 
opened  a  new  field  of  observation,  and  created  a  desire  for  works  of  art, 
the  artists  of-  the  conquered  nations  were  the  only  persons  who  were 
ca{>able  of  supplying  them.  So  long  as  the  architecture  of  Etruria 
maintained  its  influence  at  Rome,  the  public  works  were  characterised 
by  great  durability  and  solidity.  The  bridges,  the  public  roads, 
and  the  colossal  aqueducts,  were  all  probably  suggested  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  Borne  excelled  more  in  these  works  of  public  utility 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  art.  As  the  Tuscan  style  was  im- 
ported for  the  earliest  works  of  Rome,  so  the  new  conquests  led 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  from  Greece. 
But  the  beauty  of  Greek  art,  founded  upon  undeviating  principles 
subservient  to  one  main  idea,  was  speedily  corrupted:  the  Romans 
retained  nothing  but  its  forms ;  they  rejected  its  principles,  and  at 
length  corrupted  what  remained  with  devices  of  their  own.  Of  all  the 
works  which  the  Romans  have  left  to  us,  the  most  faultless  in  its 
proportions  and  the  most  beautiful  in  its  general  effect  is  the  Pan- 
theon, The  circular  tombs  were  adopted  from  the  Etruscans,  and 
posuibly  the  circular  temples,  but  with  such  modifications  and  improve- 
ments as  have  made  them  rank  among  the  most  interesting  monu- 
ments of  Rome.  About  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Composite,  or 
Roman  order,  seems  to  have  been  invented.  The  Arch  of  Titus 
is  an  example  of  this  style.  There,  as  in  the  later  works  of  the 
Empire,  in  the  Coliseum,  the  baths,  the  theatres,  &c,  we  have,  as  the 
leading  characteristics,  a  combination  of  the  arch  with  the  Grecian 
orders,  in  which  for  the  first  time  pilasters  are  employed,  not  as  essen- 
iuls  to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  but  as  mere  ornaments.  This 
innovation  naturally  led  to  the  employment  of  the  column  for  other 
lurposos,  and  henoe  we  find  an  isolated  pillar  used  either  as  a  funeral  or 
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triumphal  monument.  The  allegiance  of  the  Romans  to  Greek  art 
became  gradually  weaker,  and  was  at  last  completely  departed  from  in 
.the  Basilicas.  Roman  domestic  architecture  is  to  be  best  studied  with 
advantage  at  Pompeii :  it  would  be  out  of  place  therefore  to  enter  into 
details  in  the  present  volume,  more  particularly  as  the  subject  is 
treated  of  in  the  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy.  In  painting,  the  best 
specimens  we  have  of  Roman  art  are  the  fragments  discovered 
in  the  Neronian  constructipns  beneath  the  Baths  of  Titus,  &c. 
The  Nozze  Aldobrandini  is  one  of  the  finest  amongst  the  ancient 
pictorial  compositions.  In  the  greater  number  of  examples  found 
at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  the  subjects  are  either  illustrative  of 
some  tale  of  classical  mythology,  or  represent  some  single  figure,  as  a 
dancer,  thrown  out  in  fine  relief  on  a  dark  ground.  All  these,  however, 
are  mere  house  decorations,  and  we  have  no  work  mentioned  by 
any  ancient  writer  with  praise.  In  sculpture  the  Romans  showed 
as  little  originality  and  as  little  native  talent  as  in  other  branches 
of  art.  Most  of.  the  works  which  have  survived,  if  not  imported 
from  Greece  as  the  spoils  of  conquest,  were  executed  in  Italy  by  Greek 
artists,  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  empire.  Of  the  leading  works 
of  this  class  we  may  mention  that  the  Laocoon  is  referred  by  the  best 
authorities  to  the  time  of  Titus,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  to  that  of  Nero, 
the  Antinous  to  that  of  Hadrian,  and  the  Belvedere  Torso  is  possibly 
still  later.  Even  most  of  the  imperial  statues  are  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Greek  sculptors  resident  at  Rome ;  and  the  statues  of  the 
Grecian  divinities  perhaps  owe  their  excellence  to  the  devotional  feeling 
with  which  a  Greek  would  have  entered  on  his  task.  Under  Hadrian, 
we  have  a  striking  proof  of  the  imitation .  of  foreign  examples  in  the 
numerous  copies  of  Egyptian  architecture  and  statuary.  The  Egyptian 
Museum,  in  the  Vatican,  contains  several  statues  of  this  class,  all  highly 
finished,  but  bearing  ample  evidence  of  Roman  art  applied  to  Egyptian 
subjects.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  Sarcophagi  form  an  important  class 
of  sculptures.  In  them  we  read  the  metaphysical  religion  of  the 
time  expressed  by  such  fables  of  mythology  as  have  reference  to  death. 
The  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  story  of  Endymion,  the  battle-scenes  from 
the  poets,  are  all  sufficiently  explicit ;  but  in  the  later  works  the  sym- 
bolical meaning  becomes  more  obscure,  until  we  have  the  last  example 
of  foreign  imitation  in  the  introduction  of  the  Mithratic  mysteries. 

14.  Christian  Architecture. 

The  early  Christian  architecture,  avoiding  the  forms  of  the  pagan 
temples,  chose  for  its  models  the  ancient  Basilicas,  which  had  served 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  empire  as  the  seats  of  the  public 
tribunals.  If  these  buildings  themselves  were  not  used  for  Chris- 
tian worship,  their  form  and  general  arrangement  were  so  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  that  they  were  imitated  with  slight  modifications. 
The  form  of  the  central  avenue  allowed  it  to  be  easily  converted  into 
the  nave  or  ship  of  St.  Peter,  the  great  characteristic  of  a  Christian 
church.  Even  the  raised  tribune,  which  was  peculiarly  the  seat  of 
justice,  was  so  well  fitted  for  the  seat  of  the  bishop,  who  might  thence 
like  a  true  Episcopus,  look  down  on  the  congregation,  that  the  for, 
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and  title  are  still  preserved  in  churches  which  have  none  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  the  basilica.  The  most  important  characteristic 
of  the  heathen  temple  which  remained  in  the  Roman  basilica,  was  the 
continuous  architrave.  This  was  speedily  abandoned,  and  the  columns 
were  connected  by  a  series  of  arches.  The  basilica,  thus  modified 
and  adapted  for  Christian  worship,  was  perhaps  deficient  in  symmetry 
and  proportion,  but  the  simple  grandeur  of  its  style  contained  the  germ 
of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  all  Christendom.  The  form  was 
oblong,  consisting  of  the  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  separated  by  lines 
of  columns  or  pilasters.  From  these  columns  sprang  a  series  of  arches 
supporting  a  high  wall  pierced  with  windows,  and  sustaining  the 
bare  or  open  wooden  roof.  At  the  extremity  was  the  semicircular  tribune, 
elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  interior  for  the  bishop's  seat.  In  front, 
between  the  tribune  and  the  body  of  the  nave,  was  the  choir,  with  its 
two  ambones  or  stone  pulpits,  from  which  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were 
read.  The  nave  beyond  it  was  divided  into  two  portions, — the  aula  or 
open  space  where  the  congregation  was  assembled,  the.  men  on  one  side 
and  the  women  on  the  other,  and  the  narthex,  nearest  the  door,  for  the 
penitents  (a  name  derived  from  narthex,  a  stick  with  an  iron  ferule,  with 
which  they  inflicted  penance  on  themselves).  One  of  the  aisles  (the 
south),  as  in  the  courts  of  justice,  was  also  set  apart  for  the  male  con- 
gregation, and  the  other  for  the  female;  and  after  this  ancient 
division  of  the  aula  and  narthex  was  abandoned,  an  upper  row  of  columns 
was  sometimes  introduced  into  the  nave,  where  a  kind  of  clerestory 
gallery  was  constructed  for  females.  In  front  of  the  building  was 
the  Quadriporticus  or  fore-court,  for  the  lowest  class  of  penitents,  sur- 
rounded on  the  inner  side  by  a  covered  arcade,  and  having  a  fountain 
in  the  middle  at  which  the  people  might  wash  their  hands  before  they 
entered  the  building.  The  traveller  who  is  desirous  of  studying  early 
Christian  architecture  would  do  well  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  to 
Ravenna,  where,  surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  three  kingdoms,  he 
will  be  enabled  to  examine  a  collection  of  Christian  edifices  which  have 
scarcely  undergone  any  change  since  the  time  of  Justinian.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe  he  will  find  the  most  unaltered  specimen  of  a 
Christian  basilica  that  now  exists,  and  in  the  mosaics  profusely  scattered 
over  the  various  churches  of  the  city  of  the  Exarchs  he  will  see  some  of 
the  first  attempts  of  Christian  art  to  embody  the  inspirations  of  religion. 
At  Rome  there  is  no  longer  any  specimen  of  the  larger  Christian 
basilica  since  the  destruction  of  St.  Paul's.  In  S.  Agnese,  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  smaller  basilica,  and  S.  Lorenzo,  we  see  the  upper  row 
of  columns  for  the  female  gallery ;  in  S.  Lorenzo  we  recognise  the 
ancient  portico,  though  the  rest  of  the  atrium  has  disappeared.  The 
latter  is  well  preserved  at  S.  Clemen te,  and  traces  of  it  at  S.  Cecilia  and 
the  Santi  Quattro.  At  Ravenna  the  traveller  will  also  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  Byzantine  period  of  art.  Under  the  Eastern 
Emperors  the  city  was  enriched  with  the  finest  examples  of  religious 
chitecture  which  the  world  had  then  seen  beyond  the  walls  of 
mstantinople.  The  church  of  S.  Vitale  was  the  first  Christian  edi- 
ie  in  Italy  constructed  with  a  dome,  which  was  previously  a  peculiar 
iture  of  the  Eastern  church.  We  may  therefore  examine  in  the  Byzan- 
le  dome  of  S.  Vitale,  and  in  the  basilica  of  S.  Apollinare,  the  two 
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objects  which  still  continue,  after  innumerable  vicissitudes,  the  elements 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  throughout  Europe.*  We  shall  not  dwell  on 
the  Lombard  architecture  to  be  met  with  in  the  Papal  States,  and  shall 
touch  very  lightly  on  the  examples  of  Italian  Gothic,  all  of  which  are 
noticed  in  detail  in  the  body  of  the  work.  If  the  introduction  of  the 
dome,  and  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Ravenna  generally,  are  to  bo 
attributed  to  the  patronage  of  the  Eastern  Emperors,  the  introduction  of 
the  Gothic  or  Pointed  style  into  Italy  may  be  ascribed  in  most  instances 
,  to  the  connection  of  the  leading  towns  with  the  emperors  of  Germany.  In 
some  of  the  very  few  examples  in  which  (as  at  Assisi)  the  origin  of 
the  style  can  be  traced  directly  to  German  artists,  we  have  the  Gothic 
rivalling  the  purity  of  that  in  the  churches  N.  of  the  Alps ;  but  in 
others  of  a  later  date,  designed  probably  by  native  artists  who  had  seen 
only  the  works  of  the  foreign  architects  in  Italy,  the  influence  of  clas- 
sical examples  was  never  wholly  thrown  off.  We  see  it  forming 
the  well-known  beautiful  style  now  called  the  Italian  Gothic,  in  the 
churches  of  Siena,  Orvieto,  Bologna,  Arezzo,  Cortona.  Professor  Willis 
has  shown  that  the  Italian  Gothic  is  capable  of  a  much  more  extended 
generalization  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  and  the  traveller  will  look 
in  vain  for  finer  examples  than  those  presented  by  the  cathedrals  of 
Orvieto  and  Siena.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Italian  architecture  in  its 
modern  sense  was  developed  by  the  revival  of  the  classical  orders.  In 
the  public  buildings  and  churches  of  the  previous  century  we  discover  a 
disposition  to  return  to  the  ancient  models ;  and  in  many  of  the  eccle- 
siastical edifices  of  that  period,  the  transition  from  the  Gothic  to  the 
Roman  style  is  distinctly  traceable.  The  new  style  was  thoroughly  de- 
veloped by  Brunelleschi  towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  century :  his 
cupola  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  the  churches  of  San  Lorenzo  and 
Santo  Spirito  in  the  same  city,  show  how  the  principles  of  his  school 
had  triumphed  in  so  very  short  a  period.  His  great  follower  Leon 
Battista  Alberti  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  revival  by  his  noble 
churches  of  S.  Andrea  at  Mantua,  and  of  S.  Francesco  at  Rimini. 
Baccio  Pintelli  introduced  it  at  Rome  in  S.  Agostino  and  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  established  as  the  model  of  Italian 
ecclesiastical  architecture  by  Bramante  and  Michel  Angelo. 

15.  Christian  Sculpture. 

Whoever  would  study  the  condition  of  Christian  sculpture  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church  will  find  many  monuments  at  Ravenna  of 
peculiar  interest.  The  marble  urn  of  St.  Barbatian,  the  ivory  pastoral 
chair  of  St.  Maximian,  the  tomb  of  the  exarch  Isaac,  the  pulpit  of  the 
Arian  bishops  in  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito,  the  sculptured  crucifixes, 
and  other  objects  described  in  our  account  of  that  imperial  city, 
are  precious  speoimens  of  art  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  At 
Rome  the  most  remarkable  are  the  sarcophagi  of  Junius  Bassus  in  the 

•  The  reader  who  may  wish  to  enter  more  in  detail  into  the  history  of  early  Christian 
architecture  will  find  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  subject  in  Carina,  *Sull'  Architettura 
del  Tempi  Christiani,'  l  vol.  folio,  Rome,  1846,  with  elaborate  plans  and  drawings ;  also 
in  Fergusson's  *  Handbook  of  Architecture/  London.  1866,  and  'Hubsch  die  Altchristichep 
Kircben,'  folio,  Carlsruhe,  1869-j 
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crypt  at  St.  Peter's,  of  Anicius  Probus  in  the  same  ch.,  and  several  in  the 
New  Christian  Museum  at  the  Lateran.  They  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  the  highest  interest. 
Though  stiff  in  attitude  and  drapery,  these  sculptures  are  far  superior  to 
any  heathen  works  of  the  two  preceding  centuries.  The  traveller  who  may 
desire  to  trace  the  progress  of  sculpture,  from  the  period  of  its  revival  in  the 
thirteenth  century  to  that  of  its  decline  in  the  school  of  Bernini,  will 
find  abundant  materials  in  the  Papal  States.  At  Bologna  he  will  see 
in  the  tomb  of  S.  Domenico,  executed  in  1225,  the  first  work  of  Nicola 
da  Pisa,  who  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  department  of 
sculpture.  The  pulpit  at  Pisa  was  not  executed  till  thirty  years  later  ; 
but  that  of  Siena,  which  dates  only  one  year  after  the  tomb  of  S.  Do- 
menico, is  not  inferior  as  a  work  of  art,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  finest  productions  of  this  great  master.  The  tomb  of  Benedict  XI. 
at  Perugia,  the  fountain  in  the  great  square  of  the  same  city,  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  facade  of  the  Duomo  of  Orvieto,  the  marble  screen  of 
S.  Donato  in  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo,  by  his  son  Giovanni,  may  be 
classed  as  the  next  steps  of  the  revival.  The  great  work  of  his  scholar 
Giovanni  di  Balducci,  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  in  the  church  of 
St.  Eustorgio  at  Milan,  is  another  important  monument.  At  Arezzo  he 
will  meet  with  a  specimen  of  equal  interest  in  the  tomb  of  its  warrior- 
bishop,  Guido  Tarlati,  executed  between  1328  and  1330  by  Agnolo  and 
Agostino  da  Siena.  Another  work  of  the  13th  century,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Arezzo,  is  the  tomb  of  Gregory  X.,  by  Margaritone.  Of  another  class, 
intermediate  between  the  first  masters  of  the  revival  and  the  period  of 
the  decline,  are  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  bronze  doors,  of  which  Florence, 
Pisa,  Bologna,  and  other  cities  offer  such  interesting  examples.  We 
might  dwell  longer  on  the  details  and  enter  more  fully  into  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  several  schools  ;  but  anything  like  a  complete  catalogue 
would  be  out  of  place  in  our  brief  summary,  and  would  extend  it  beyond 
our  object,  which  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  leading  monuments  of 
the  art. 

16.  Schools  or  Painting. 

The  mosaics  of  the  Christian  Church  are  the  true  representatives 
of  painting  before  its  revival  by  the  painters  of  Siena  and  of  Florence 
of  the  13th  century.  Nowhere  are  they  so  remarkable  as  at  Ravenna, 
where  they  are  still  as  fresh  as  in  the  days  of  Justinian.  These  early  mo- 
saics, though  generally  rude  in  execution,  are  astonishing  specimens  of 
expression  •  many  of  them  breathe  a  spirit  of  pure  devotion,  and  are  in- 
valuable to  the  Christian  antiquary  as  conveying  a  perfect  epitome 
of  the  religious  ideas  and  symbols  of  the  time.  We  shall  not  enter 
into  a  critical  examination  of  the  Schools  of  Art,  as  those  which  come 
within  our  province  are  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of  their  different 
localities ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  present  any  general  review  of  them 
without  entering  into  details  which  would  carry  us  into  schools  of 
places  not  included  in  the  present  volume.  We  shall  merely  re- 
peat, in  illustration  of  the  remark  already  made  respecting  the  true 
mode  of  seeing  Italy,  that  it  is  only  by  deviating  from  the  high  roads 
that  the  traveller  can  appreciate  the  works  of  many  of  the  early 
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masters.  At  Orvieto,  for  example,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  beautiful  works  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  of  Fra  Angelico 
da  Fiesole,  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  of  Luca  Signorelli.  At  Assisi  he 
will  find  himself  amidst  those  works  of  Giotto  to  which  Dante  has 
given  immortality.  He  will  there  be  able  to  contrast  them  with  those 
of  his  master  and  great  predecessor  Cimabue,  and  of  the  contemporary 
of  the  latter,  Giunta  da  Pisa.  At  Bologna  he  will  be  surrounded  by 
the  greatest  works  of  the  Eclectic  school,  founded  by  the  Caracci  and 
their  pupils — a  school  which  modern  German  critics  are  too  much 
disposed  to  undervalue.  Whatever  may  be  its  demerits  on  the  score 
of  originality,  the  English  traveller  will  not  forget  how  differently  it 
was  judged  by  one  equally  competent  to  appreciate  works  of  art  with  any 
modern  traveller — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  recommended  the  student 
to  devote  more  time  to  Bologna  than  it  had  hitherto  been  the  custom  to 
bestow.  The  works  of  Francesco  Francia,  the  most  illustrious  name  in 
the  history  of  the  Bolognese  school,  are  not  liable  to  the  objections  urged 
against  the  school  of  the  Caracci  by  the  ultramontane  Manierists. 
The  works  of  this  great  master  have  been  little  known  until  of  late 
years  in  England ;  and  the  traveller  will  recollect  that  there  is  no 
place  where  they  can  be  studied  to  so  much  advantage  as  at  Bologna. 
Among  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  there  is  scarcely  one 
which  does  not  contain  some  work  which  is  an  episode  in  the  general 
history  of  painting — a  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  one  school  with 
another,  and  shows  the  means  by  which  their  filiation  was  accomplished. 
The  little  towns  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  Citta  di  Castello  may  well 
bear  the  titles  of  cities  of  painters.  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  was  the  birth- 
place of  Pietro  della  Francesca,  the  master  of  Luca  Signorelli,  Santi  di 
Tito,  and  other  eminent  painters,  and  still  contains  a  fine  specimen  of 
his  frescoes.  From  the  works  of  Pietro  della  Francesca  at  Arezzo 
Raphael  derived  his  idea  for  the  design  of  Constantine's  Vision  and 
Victory,  in  the  Vatican ;  and  was  probably  indebted  to  him  for  those 
effects  of  light  and  shade  for  which  the  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  in 
the  Sfanza  of  the  Heliodorus,  is  so  remarkable.  Citta  di  Castello  has 
still  some  interesting  works  of  Luca  Signorelli,  and  other  masters, 
whose  style  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  genius  of  Raphael. 
It  was  in  this  town  that  Raphael  found  his  earliest  patrons,  and  four 
of  his  most  celebrated  works  were  painted  for  its  churches.  Siena 
and  Perugia  are  also  remarkable  as  the  centre  of  two  schools  of  paint- 
ing, whose  influence  on  the  great  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century  is 
confirmed  by  their  works.  The  School  of  Siena  is  at  least  equal  in  anti- 
quity to  that  of  Florence,  and  presents  us  with  the  names  of  Guido  da 
Siena,  Duccio  da  Buoninsegna,  Simone  Memmi,  Taddeo  Bartolo,  il  Sodo- 
ma,  Beccafumi,  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  The  School  of  Umbria,  of  which 
Perugia  was  the  centre,  may  be  regarded  as  the  transition  from  the  classi- 
cal style  prevalent  at  Florence  to  that  deep  religious  feeling  and  spiritual 
tendency  of  the  art  which  attained  its  maturity  under  Raphael.  Its  early 
masters  were  Niccolb  Alunno  and  Benedetto  Bonfigli,  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  Pietro  Perugino,  under  whose  instructions  in  that  city 
the  genius  of  Raphael  was  developed.  Giovanni  Santi  of  Urbino,  the 
father  of  Raphael,  ia  generally  referred  to  this  school ;  and  Perugia 
still  contains  a  few  works  by  Raphael  himself,  in  which  the  traveller 
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may  trace  the  influence  exorcised  upon  bis  style  by  the  early  Umbrian 
masters* 

To  those  travellers  who  are  interested  in  the  arabesque  paintings  of 
the  loth  and  16th  centuries  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  this 
beautiful  class  of  art  has  found  an  able  illustrator,  in  England,  in  Mr. 
Gruner,  whose  burin  has  been  so  successfully  employed  in  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  this  class  of  works  by  Raphael  and  his  coadjutors.  Mr. 
Gruner's  *  Architectural  Decorations  of  Rome  during  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Centuries '  contains  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Raphael, 
Giulio  Romano,  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Giovanni  da 
Udine,  and  other  painters,  existing  in  the  Vatican,  the  Farnesina 
Palace,  the  Villa  Madama,  and  other  edifices  in  and  about  Rome.  These 
arabesques  and  medallions  are  full  of  interest,  and  chefz-iTveuvre  of 
decorative  art. 

A  class  of  painting,  of  a  lower  grade,  now  attracting  more  admiration 
in  England  and  France  than  it  is  worthy  of  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  that  on  earthenware,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Ma- 
jolica, belongs  exclusively  to  localities  described  in  this  volume — 
Urbino,  Pesaro,  Gubbio,  Castel  Durante,  &c.  The  traveller  will  find  a 
succinct  description  of  the  places  of  its  fabrication  and  its  several  varieties 
in  Marryatt's  History  of  Pottery.* 

17.  Books. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Handbook  for  Northern  Italy  will  be  found 
a  list  of  works,  most  of  which  will  be  equally  useful  to  the  traveller  in 
the  countries  described  in  the  present  volume. 

Connected  with  the  Fine  Arts — on  Painting,  the  most  convenient  and 
instructive  work  in  our  language  is  undoubtedly  Kiigler'B  « Handbook  of 
Painting,'  in  2  vols.,  translated  from  the  German,  with  valuable  notes, 
by  8ir  C.  Eastlake  ;  and  the  numerous  illustrations  which  accompany 
it  render  it  greatly  superior  to  the  original  edition.  The  Lives  of  the 
Painters,  by  Vasari,  will  not  be  less  indispensable  to  the  traveller  in 
Central  Italy  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  A  very  portable 
and  cheap  edition  of  this  classical  work  on  art,  edited  by  a  society  of 
Tuscan  literati^  has  been  recently  published  at  Florence  by  Lemonnier. 
What  adds  very  considerably  to  the  value  of  this  edition,  when  compared 
with  all  those  that  preceded  it,  are  the  copious  notes  appended  to  it, 
rectifying  many  of  the  mistakes,  errors  of  date,  &c,  in  the  original, 
and  particularly  tracing  the  several  works  of  art  mentioned  in  Vasari's 
text  to  their  present  resting-places ;  so  that  the  traveller  can  ascertain 
at  once  where  the  great  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Italian  art,  if  still  in  existence, 
are  now  to  be  found.f 

Another  very  interesting  work  has  been  recently  published  by  the 
same  editor — ' The  Lives  of  the  Painters  of  the  Order  of  St  Dominic/ 
including  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  Fra  Bartoiommeo,  &c,  by  Padre 
"^rchese,  a  learned  member  of  the  same  religious  order. 

arryatt's  History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain  in  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th  Centuries; 
second  edition. 

Marl,  Vite  del  Pittori,  Scnltori,  ed  ArchitetU.    12YoU.12mo.   Flrenie,  1866-63.    Le- 
•r« 
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Miss  Farquhar's  '  Dictionary  of  Italian  Painters '  contains  a  very  useful 
biographical  compendium  of  their  lives  and  of  their  most  important  works.  * 

On  Architecture — the  *  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Architecture/  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  now  supplies  a  very  great  desideratum  in  our  literature  of 
the  fine  arts ;  and  must  prove  a  valuable  companion  to  travellers  who 
take  interest  in  the  arts  of  construction,  the  history  of  which  it  embraces 
for  every  country  .f 

For  those  who  may  desire  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classical  architecture  of  Central  Italy,  the  works  of  Canina  will 
prove  the  surest  guides,  especially  his  splendid  publication  entitled 
*  L'Antica  Architettura  descritta  e  dimostrata  coi  Monumenti.'  Roma, 
folio,  1851. 

On  Christian  architecture,  Mr.  Gaily  Knight's  '  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture of  Italy,'  with  its  beautiful  illustrations,  and  Canina's  still 
more  copious  and  complete  *  Architettura  dei  Tempi  Cristiani,'  will  be 
the  best  works  to  illustrate  the  descriptions  of  the  early  ecclesiastical 
edifices  contained  in  this  Handbook. 

On  Etruscan  history  and  art,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray's  work,  '  Sepulchres 
of  Etruria,'  first  directed  the  attention  of  the  English  public  to  that  in- 
teresting class  of  ancient  monuments,  and  will  be  useful  to  the  traveller. 
Since  its  publication  Mr.  Dennis  has  supplied  a  much  more  complete 
and  scientific  description  of  the  existing  monuments  of  Etruria,  in 
his  valuable  volumes  on  the  'Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,' — a 
work  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  and  recommended  as  a  Guide  : 
it  forms  of  itself  an  indispensable  Handbook  to  ail  that  remains  of 
Etruscan  art  and  civilization  in  Central  Italy.  The  elaborate  work  of 
Canina,  *  L'Antica  Etruria  Maritima  nella  Dizione  Pontificia,'  in  three 
folio  volumes,  embraces  all  the  Etruscan  sites  within  the  Papal  territory, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  the  subject  by  representing  almost 
every  existing  fragment  of  the  edifices  and  tombs  of  the  portion  of  that 
extraordinary  people  with  whose  history  we  are  best  acquainted  from 
their  early  connection  and  rivalry  with  Home. 

For  general  criticism  on  architecture,  Forsyth's  'Italy*  is  unsur- 
passed, perhaps,  in  our  own  or  any  other  language.  There  is  no  work  to 
which  the  traveller  will  recur  with  greater  pleasure,  and  none  from  which, 
in  so  limited  a  space,  he  will  derive  more  solid  information. 

For  information  generally  on  Italy,  the  work  of  Mr.  Spalding,  '  Italy 
and  the  Italians,'  forming  a  part  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,* 
contains,  in  a  condensed  shape,  the  leading  facts  of  its  ancient  and  mo* 
dern  history,  and  a  good  epitome  of  its  arts  and  literature  from  the 
earliest  times.  Mr.  Whiteside's  *  Italy '  contains  much  information  on 
the  present  condition  of  its  people,  institutions,  &c. ;  and  his  trans- 
lation of  Canina's  'Indicazione  Topografica  di  Roma,'  under  the 
somewhat  fanciful  title  of  the  'Vicissitudes  of  the  Eternal  City,* 
will  interest  the  archaeologist  who  may  not.be  able  to  consult  the 
original  work. 

Connected  with  Italian  general  literature,  we  may  mention  that 

•  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  principal  Italian  Painters:  by  a  Lady.  1  vol  l2mo. 
1855.    Mr.  Wornum'e  '  Epochs  of  Painting '  may  be  also  usefully  consulted. 

f  The  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Architecture ;  being  a  concise  and  popular  Account  of  the 
different  Styles  of  Architecture  prevailing  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  By  James  Fergusson, 
M.R.LB.A.    2rols,    London,  1855. 
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the  editor  of  Vasari's  Lives,  above  mentioned,  has  published  very 
beautiful,  cheap,  and,  what  is  scarcely  less  important  to  the  traveller, 
compact  editions  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Alfieri,  Monti,  &c , 
amongst  the  poets ;  of  Machiavelli,  Cellini,  Yerri,  Amari,  Balbo,  &c, 
amongst  the  historians  and  biographers ;  and  of  Manzoni,  Grossi,  Gue- 
razzi,  Rossini,  and  Azeglio,  amongst  the  more  modern  writers  on  histo- 
rical romance. 

18.  Maps. 

Until  recently  the  best  maps  of  the  countries  described  in  this 
volume  were  very  inferior  to  those  of  Northern  Italy. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  better  general  maps  of  Italy  than  those  accom- 
panying the  Handbooks.  We  have  endeavoured  to  render  them  as 
accurate  as  possible,  from  the  most  recent  authorities. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  rendered  a  most  important  service  to 
the  traveller,  and  to  geographical  science  generally,  by  extending  its 
surveys  into  Central  Italy.  Its  great  Carta  Topografica  dello  Stato 
Pontificio  e  del  Gran  Ducato  di  Toscana  is  now  completed,  and  em- 
braces the  whole  of  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States,  on  a  scale  of  ^j^, : 
it  forms  by  far  the  best  Map  of  Middle  Italy. 

Count  Litta's  Map  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Papal  Territory, 
in  si x  sheets,  was  the  most  correct  before  the  publication  of  the  Austrian 
survey. 

Several  maps  of  the  environs  of  Rome  have  appeared  at  different 
times.  That  of  the  Censo,  in  two  sheets,  published  in  1839,  by  the 
Government,  is  the  best,  but  it  scarcely  embraces  a  distance  of  five 
miles  from  the  city  gates.  Baron  Moltke  published  at  Berlin,  in 
1852,  a  large  map,  taking  in  about  8  miles,  measured  from  the  Capitol 
(Carta  Topografica  di  Boma  e  de  suoi  Contorni),  on  a  scale  of  53^  ;  a 
reduction  of  it  on  a  scale  of  ^jjgg  has  appeared,  very  convenient  for  the 
pocket ;  and  Piale  brought  out,  in  1854,  one  of  the  Campagna,  which 
will  perhaps  be  the  most  convenient  for  the  general  traveller,  as  the 
author  has  availed  himself  of  the  later  topographical  labours,  and  of  thq 
antiquarian  determinations  of  Canina. 

Since  the  military  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French,  the  officers  of 
the  Imperial  Staff  Corps  have  been  engaged  in  surveying  the  country 
around,  and  have  completed  a  very  elaborate  map,*  on  a  scale  of 
gQ$M,  which  forms  four  large  sheets,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Cam- 
pagna and  a  part  of  the  hilly  region  of  Sabina,  Etruria,  and  Latium  bor- 
dering on  it.  This  map,  which,  like  that  of  the  Austrians,  is  en- 
graved on  stone,  presents  the  most  minute  topographical  details  ;  and 
although  not  more  correct  perhaps  in  the  general  details  than  the 
Austrian  survey,  possesses  two  advantages  over  the  latter,  in  having 
the  heights  above  the  sea  of  almost  every  locality  marked,  and  the 
ancient  names  of  the  most  remarkable  classical  sites  placed  in  juxta- 
position with  the  modern,  under  the  superintendence  of  Canina. 

The  Pianta  Topografica  delta  Campagna  di  Boma,  by  the  late  Com- 
mandatore  Canina,  in  six  sheets,  is  by  far  the  best  ever  published,  as  re- 
gards the  general  Antiquarian  Topography,  and  the  determination  of  the 

*  Carte  de  la  Partle  Sud-Ouest  des  Etats  de  l'Eglise,  re*digge  an  D«pdt  de  la  Guerre,  d'aprea 
]a  Triangulatioa  eUw  Leve*s,  executes  par  les  Offlciers  d'Etat  Major.    Paris,  1856. 
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several  localities  of  this  most  interesting  region,  and  will  be  an  indispen- 
sable guide  to  the  archaeological  rambler  over  it.  He  has  also  published 
more  detailed  maps  of  Ancient  Etruria,  and  plans  of  its  principal  sites, 
and  more  recently  of  the  towns  of  Latium  and  of  the  Ports  on  the  Me- 
diterranean, in  his  Etruria  Maritima,*  and  in  his  magnificent  work 
on  the  environs  of  Rome.f  The  maps  of  the  environs  of  Rome,  by  Sir 
W.  Gell  and  Westphall,  long  the  best,  are  now  rendered  in  a  great 
degree  obsolete  by  the  more  accurate  recent  surveys  ;  but  they  do  very 
great  credit  to  their  authors  when  it  is  considered  that  they  were  the 
result  of  their  individual  and  unaided  exertions.  Nibby's  map,  which 
accompanies  his  very  useful  work  in  3  vols.,  the  *  Dintorni  di  Roma,' 
is  an  ill-engraved  reproduction  of  Sir  W.  G  ell's  ;  Shickler's  old  Pianta 
Topografica  is,  now-a-days,  unworthy  of  notice ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the '  Pianta  dei  Oontorni  di  Roma,'  published  in  1859  by  Digby  Beste, 
Esq.,  a  bad  copy  of  a  part  of  the  French  Survey. 

It  would  be  unjust,  in  a  detail  of  the  topographical  works  on  Central 
Italy,  not  to  mention  the  surveys  of  the  coasts  of  Tuscany  and  of  the 
Papal  States  recently  published  by  the  French  De'pot  de  la  Marine. 
As  works  of  art,  and  specimens  of  accurate  hydrographic  surveying, 
they  are  perhaps  unrivalled,  especially  those  of  the  islands  lying  off  the 
coast  of  Tuscany;  they  are  accompanied  by  detailed  plans  of  the 
principal  seaports,  many  of  which  are  of  great  classical  interest.  The 
survey  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Naples,  including  the  important  (histo- 
rically) harbours  of  Antium,  Ostia,  and  Porto,  and  the  Delta  of  the 
Tiber,  has  been  recently  completed  by  the  eminent  hydrographical 
engineer,  M.  Darondeau. 

*  L'  Etruria  Maritiraa  nella  Dizione  Pontificia.    3  vols,  folia    1846. 
f  Gli  Ediflzi  Antichi  dei  Contorni  di  Roma.    2  vols,  folio.    Roma,  1S56. 
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Roman  Kings,  b.c.  753-510. 

B.C. 

753-714  Romulus. 
T 15-6 73  Numa  PompiliuS. 
673-641  Tollus  Hostilius. 
641-616  Ancus  Martius. 
616-578  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
578-534  Servius  Tullius. 
534-510  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

Roman  Republic,  b.c.  510-30. 

1st  Period  —  From  the  Expulsion  of 

Tarquin  to  the  Dictatorship  of  Sylla, 

B.c.  510-82. 
2nd  Period  —  Sylla  to  Augustus,  B.C. 

81-30, 

Roman  Empire,  b.c.  30 — a.d.  476. 
1.  Heathen  Emperor *• 

B.C.   A.D. 

30-  14  Augustus. 

A.D. 

14-  37  Tiberius. 
37-  41  Caligula. 
41-  54  Claudius. 


A.D. 

54-  68  Nero. 

68-  69  Galba. 

69       Otho. 

69-  70  Vitellius. 

70-  79  Vespasian. 

79-  81  Titus. 

81-  96  Domitian. 

96-  98  Nerva. 

98-117  Trajan. 

117-138  Hadrian. 

138-161  Antoninus  Pius. 

161-180  Marcus    Aurelius  Antoninus 

and  Lucius  Veins. 

180-192  Commodus. 

193      Pertinax. 

193      Didius  Julianus. 

193      Pescennius  Niger. 

193-211  Septimius  Severus. 

211-217  Caracalla. 

217      Macrinus. 

218-222  Heliogabalus,  or  Elagabal.af 

222-235  Alexander  Severus. 

235      Maximinus. 
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Papal  States. 


A.D. 

238 

238 

238 

244 

249 

251 

253 
253-260 
261-268 


268-270 

270-275 
275-276 

276 
276-282 
282-284 

284-286 
286-305 
305-306 


Gordian  I.  &  II.,  Pupienus. 

Maximus  Balbinus. 

Gordian  III. 

Philippus  the  Arab. 

Decius. 

Trebonianus    Gallus,    Hosti- 

lianas,  and  Volusianus. 
JEmilianus. 

Valerianus  and  Gallienus. 
Gallienus  (Macrianus,  Valens, 

Calpurnius,  Piso,  Aureolus, 

Odenathus). 
Claudius  II.,  surnamed  Go- 

thicus. 
Aurelian. 
Tacitus. 
Florian. 
Probus. 
Cams  (Carinas  and  Name- 


s). 


ranus 
Diocletian. 
MaximianuS, 

Galerius     and     Constantius 
Chlorus. 


2.  Christian  Emperors, 

306-337  Constantine  the  Great  (Maxi- 
minus  II.,  Maxentius,Maxi- 
mianus,  &c.)  transfers  the 
seat  of  government  to  Con- 
stantinople, a.d.  330. 

337-361  Constantine  II.,  Constantius, 
Constans,  co-emperors. 

361-363  Julian  the  Apostate. 

363-364  Jovianus. 

364-367  Valentinian  I.,  Valens,  co- 
emperors.  (Division  of  the 
Empire  into  the  Eastern  and 
Western.) 

3.  Western  Empire,  to  its  Fall. 
364-375  Valentinian  I.  and  Gratian. 
375-383  Gratian  and  Valentinian  II. 
383-395  Valentinian  II. 
395-423  Honorius. 
424-455  Valentinian  III. 

455      Petronius  Maximus. 
455-456  Flavius  Ceecilius  AvituS. 
457-461  Julius  Majorianufl. 
461-465  Libius   Severus,  or  Serpen- 

tinus. 
467-472  Procopius  Anthemius. 

472  Anicius  (Hybrid*. 
473-474  Flavius  Glycerius 
474-475  Julius  Nepos. 


A.D. 

475 
476 


Romulus  Augustulus. 
Italy  seized  by  Odoacer,  and 
retained  until  493. 


4.  Eastern  Empire  to  Nicephorus. 
A.D.  367-800. 

364-378  Valens. 

379-395  Theodosius    the    Great    and 
Arcadius,  from  a.d.  383,  as 
co-emperors. 
395-408  Arcadius. 
408-450  Theodosius  II. 
450-457  Pulcheria  and  Marcian. 
457-474  Flavius  Leo  I. 

474      Flavius  Leo  II. 
474-491  Zeno. 
491-518  Anastasius  I. 
518-527  Justinus  I. 
527-565  Justinian. 

[Belisarius,  Narses,  and  Lon- 
ginus,  Exarch  of  Ravenna.] 
565-578  Justinus  II. 
578-582  Tiberius  II. 
582-602  Maurice  the  Cappadocian. 
602-610  Phocas. 
610-641  Heraclius. 

641      Heraclius  Constantinus. 

641      Heracleonas. 
641-668  Constans  II. 
668-685  Constantine  III. 
685-711  Justinian  II. 
711-713  Philippicus  Bardanes. 
713-716  Anastasius  II. 
716-717  Theodosius  III. 
718-741  Leo  III.  the  Isaurian. 
741-775  Constantine  IV.  CopronymuSk 
775-780  Leo  IV. 
780-797  Constantine  V. 
797-802  Irene. 

802      Nicephorus. 

802  The  Popes  separate  themselves 
from  the  Eastern  Emperors 
about  this  time. 

East  Gothic  Kings  of  Italy. 
a.d,  489-554. 

493-526  Theodoric. 

526-534  Athalaric. 

534-536  Theodatus  and  Amalasontha. 

536-540  Vitiges. 

540-541  Hildebad  or  Theodebald. 

541  Eraric. 
541-552  Totila. 
552-554  Teja,  or  Theiftfl. 


Id  trod. 
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Exarchs  of  Ravenna. 

a.d. 
553-568  Narses. 
569-584  Smaragdus* 
590-597  Romanus. 
597-602  Callinicus. 
602-611  Smaragdus. 
611-616  Remigius. 
616-619  Eleutherius. 
619-638  Isaac. 
638-648  Plato. 

648       Calliopas. 
649-652  Olympius. 
652-666  Calliopas. 
666-678  Gregorius. 
678-687  Theodorus. 
687-702  Platinus. 
702-710  Theophylactes. 

710      Rizocopus. 
711-713  Eutychius. 
713-727  Scholasticus. 
727-728  Paul. 

728-751  Eutychius.    (Attolphus  takes 
possession  of  Ravenna.) 

Lombard  Kings  of  Italy. 
a.d.  568-769. 
568  "Alboin. 
573  Clephis. 
584  Authar. 
591  Agilulf. 
615  Adelwald. 
625  Ariwald. 
636  Rothar. 

652  Rodwald. 

653  Aribert  I* 

661  Pertharit  and  Godibert. 

662  Grimoald. 
671  Pertharit 
686  Cunibert. 
700-  Leutbert. 

701  Ragimbert  and  Aribert  II. 
712  Ansprand. 
712  Luitprand. 
736  Hildebrand. 
744  Ratchis. 
749  Astolphus. 
757  Desiderius. 
769  Adelchis. 

Prankish  Emperors  of  Italy, 
a.d.  774-887. 

774  Charlemagne  (conquers  Italy). 
781  Pepin  or  Carloman.  | 


A.D. 

814  Louis  le  D&onnaire. 

820  Lothaire. 

844  Louis  II. 

875  Charles  the  Bald  (le  Chauve). 

881  Charles  the  Fat  (le  Gros). 

Interregnum,  a.d.  887-962. 

891  Guy,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  crowned. 

895  Arnulfus,  crowned. 

898  Lambert  of  Spoleto. 

900  Louis  of  Provence. 

916  Berengarius,  Duke  of  Friuli. 

German  Emperors  of  Italt. 
1.  Saxon  Line,  a.d.  962-1002. 

962  Otho  the  Great. 

973  Otho  II. 

983  Otho  III.    (Theophania  Empress 

Regent). 
1002  (Henry  II.  of  Bavaria). 

2.  Franconian  Line,  a.d.  1024-1125. 

1024  Conrad  II.  (the  Salic). 
1039  Henry  III. 
1056  Henry  IV. 
1106  Henry  V. 
1125  Lothaire  II. 

3.  Suabian  Line,  A.D.  1138-1250. 

1138  Conrad  III. 

1152  Frederic  I.  (Barbarossa). 

1190  Henry  VI. 

1198  Otho  IV. 

1212  Frederic  II. 

1250  (Manfred). 

Interregnum,  1250-1273. 

Emperors  of  Germany. 
a.d.  1273-1648. 

1273  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg. 

1292  Adoiph  of  Nassau. 

1298  Albert  I.  of  Austria. 

1308  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg. 

1314  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  Frederic 

of  Austria. 
1346  Charles  IV*  of  Luxemburg. 
1378  Wenceslaug. 
1400  Robert  of  Bavaria. 
1410  Sigismund. 
143a  Albert  II. 
1440  Frederic  III. 
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Papal  States. 


A.D. 

1493  Maximilian  I. 

1520  Charles  V. 

155S  Ferdinand  I. 

1564  Maximilian  IL 

1576  Rudolph  II. 

1612  Matthias. 

1619  Ferdinand  II. 

1637  Ferdinand  III. 

1658  Leopold  I. 

1705  Joseph  I. 

1711  Charles  VI. 

1742  Charles  VII.  of  Bavaria. 

1745  Francis  I.  (Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany). 

1765  Joseph  II. 

1 790  Leopold  II.  (Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany). 

1792  Francis  II.  (Francis  I.  of  Austria). 
Renounced,  in  1806,  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  Germany;  as- 
suming the  imperial  dignity 
in  Austria  only. 

1835  Ferdinand  I.  (Empr.  of  Austria). 

1848  Francis  Joseph  (Empr.  of  Aus- 
tria). 

Bishops  and  Popes  of  Rome. 

1.   Under  the  Heathen  Emperors, 
Years  A.D.  54-308. 

of  their 
Creation. 

42  St.  Peter. 

66  St.  Linus  of  Volterra. 

67  St.  Clement,  Borne. 
78  St.  Anacletus,  Athens. 

100  St  Evaristus,  Bethlehem, 
109  St.  Alexander  I.,  Rome. 
119  St.  Sixtus  I.,  Rome. 
127  St.  Telesphorus,  Greece. 
139  St.  Higinus,  Athens. 
142  St.  Pius,  Aquileja. 
157  St.  Anicetus,  Syria. 
168  St.  Soter,  Fondi. 
177  St.  Eleutherius,  Nicopolis. 
193  St.  Victor  I.,  Africa. 
202  St.  Zephyrinus,  Rome. 
219  St.  Calixtus  I.,  Rome. 
223  St.  Urban  I.,  Rome. 
Pontianus,  Rome. 

nterus,  Greece. 

ibian,  Rome. 

ornelius,  Rome. 

tian  {Antipope),  Rome. 

ucius,  Lucca. 


A.D. 

253  St 
257  St 
259  St 
269  St 
275  St 
283  St 
296  St 


Stephen  I.,  Rome. 
Sixtus  II.,  Athens. 
Dionysius,  Greece. 
Felix  I.,  Rome. 
Eutichianus,  Tuscany. 
Cains,  Salona. 
Marcellinus,  Rome. 


2.  Under  the  Christian  Emperors,  to 
the  Division  of  the  Empire,  a.t>. 
308-366. 

308  St  Marcellus,  Rome. 

310  St.  Eusebius,  Greece. 

311  St  Melchiades,  Africa. 
314  St  Sylvester,  Rome. 

336  St  Mark  I.t  Rome. 

337  St  Julius  I.,  Rome. 
352  St  Liberius,  Rome. 

355  Felix  II.  (Antipope),  Rome. 

3.  Under  the  Eastern  and   Western 

Empire,  a.t>.  366-480. 

366  St  Damasus  I.,  Spain. 
384  St.  Siricius,  Rome. 
397  St  Anastasius  I.,  Rome. 
401  St  Innocent  I.,  Albano. 

417  St  Zosimus,  Greece. 

418  St  Boniface  I.,  Rome. 
420  Eulalius  (Antipope),  Rome. 
422  St.  Celestin  I.,  Rome. 

432  St  Sixtus  III.,  Rome. 

440  St.  Leo  I.  (the  Great),  Tuscany. 

461  St.  Hilary,  Sardinia. 

467  St  Simplicius,  Tivoli. 

4.   Under  the  East  Gothic  Kings, 
A.D.  489-554. 

482  St  Felix  II.  (called  III.),  Rome. 

492  St.  Gelasius,  Africa. 

496  St.  Anastasius  II.,  Rome. 

498  St.  Symmachus,  Sardinia. 

514  Laurentius  {Antipope),  Rome. 

514  St.  Hormisdas,  Frosinone. 

523  John  I.,  Tuscany. 

526  St.  Felix  IV.,  Benevento. 

530  Boniface  II.,  Rome. 

530  Dioscuros  {Antipope),  Rome. 

532  John  II.,  Rome. 

535  St.  Agapetus  I.,  Rome. 

536  St  Silverius,  Frosinone. 
538  Vigilius,  Rome. 

555  Pelagius  I.,  Rome. 
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5.  Under  the  Lombard  Kings, 
A.D.  568-769. 

A.D. 

560  St.  John  III.,  Rome. 

574  St.  Benedict  I.,  Rome.  • 

578  St.  Pelagius  II.,  Rome. 

590  St.  Gregory  I.  (the  Great),  Rome 

604  Sabinianus,  Bieda  or  Volterra. 

607  Boniface  III.,  Rome. 

608  Boniface  I V.,  Valera  in  the  Abruzzi, 
615  Deodotus  I..  Rome. 

619  Boniface  V.,  Naples. 

625  Honorius  I.,  Frosinone. 

640  Severinus,  Rome. 

640  John  IV.,  Zara  in  Dalmatia. 

642  Theodore  I.,  Jerusalem. 

649  St.  Martin  I.,  Todi. 

654  Eugenius  I.,  Rome. 

657  Vitalian,  Segni. 

672  Adeodatus,  Rome. 

675  Domnus  I.,  Rome. 

678  Agatho,  Reggio  in  Calabria,  Sicily. 

682  St.  Leo  II.,  Sicily. 

684  Benedict  II.,  Rome. 

685  John  V.,  Antioch. 

686  Peter  (Antipope),  Rome. 

686  Theodore  (Antipope),  Rome. 

687  Conon,  Thrace. 

686  Paschal  (Antipope). 

687  Sergius  I.,  Antioch. 
701  John  VI.,  Greece. 
705  John  VII.,  Greece. 
708  Sisinius,  Syria. 

708  Constantinas,  Syria. 

715  Gregory  II.,  Rome. 

731  Gregory  III.,  Syria. 

741  Zachanas,     Sanseverino,     Magna 

Grecia. 
752  Stephen  II.  or  III.,  Rome. 
752  Stephen  III.,  Rome. 
757  Paul  I.,  Rome. 
768  Theophilactus  (Antipope). 

768  Constantine  II.  (Antipope),  Nepi. 

769  Philip  (Antipope),  Rome. 
768  Stephen  IV.,  Reggio. 

6.  Under  the  Prankish  Emperors, 
A.D.  774-887. 

772  Adrian  I.  (Colonna),  Rome. 
795  St.  Leo  III.,  Rome. 

816  Stephen  V.,  Rome. 

817  Paschal  I.,  Rome. 
824  Eugenius  II.,  Rome. 

826  Zinzinius  (Antipope),  Rome. 

827  Valentinus,  Rome. 


A.D. 

827 
844 
845 

857 
858 
858 
867 
872 
882 
884 


Gregory  IV.,  Rome. 
Sergius  II.,  Rome. 
Leo  IV.,  Rome. 

(Fable  of  Pope  Joan. 
St.  Benedict  III.,  Rome. 
Anastasias  (Antipope),  Rome. 
Nicholas  I.,  Rome. 
Adrian  II.,  Rome. 
John  VIIL,  Rome. 
Martin  II.,  Gallese. 
Adrian  III.,  Rome. 

7.  Under  the  Interregnum, 
A.D.  887-962. 

885  Stephen  VI.,  Rome. 
891  Formosus,  Corsica. 
891  Sergius  III.  (Antipope). 
896  Boniface  VI.,  Tuscany! 

896  Stephen  VII.,  Rome. 

897  Romanus  I.,  Gallese. 

897  Theodore  II.,  Rome. 

898  John  IX.,  Tivoli. 
900  Benedict  IV.,  Rome. 
903  Leo  V.,  Ardea. 

903  Christopher,  Rome. 

904  Sergius  III.,  Rome. 
911  Anastasius  III.,  Rome. 
913  Landonius,  Sabina. 
913  John  X.,  Ravenna. 

928  Leo  VI.,  Rome. 

929  Stephen  VII.,  Rome. 
931  John  XL.  Rome. 
936  Leo  VII.,  Tusculum. 
939  Stephen  VIIL,  Germany. 
943  Martin  III.,  Rome. 

946  Agapetus  II.,  Rome. 

956  John  XII. (Octavianus), Tusculum. 

8.   Under  the  German  Emperors  (Saxon 
line),  a.d.  962-1002. 

964  Leo  (Antipope),  Rome. 

964  Benedict  V.,  Rome. 

965  John  XIII.,  Narni. 
972  Benedict  VI.,  Rome. 

974  Domnus  II.,  Rome. 

975  Benedict  VII.,  Rome. 

980  Boniface  VII.   (Francone),  Anti- 
pope. 
983  John  XIV.,  Pavia. 
985  John  XV.,  Rome. 
996  Gregory  V.  (Bruno),  Saxony, 

998  John  XVII.  (Antipope). 

999  Sylvester  II.  (Gerbert),  Au- 
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9.  Under  the  Franconian  line  of  German 

Emperors,  a.d.  1024-1 125. 
A.D. 

1003  John  XVI.,  Borne. 
1003  John  XVII.,  Rome. 
1009  Sergio*  IV.,  Rome. 
1021  Benedict  VUI^Taflcalam. 
1024  John  XVIII.,  Tusculum. 
1033  Benedict  IX.,  Tusculum. 
1044  Sylvester  III.  'Antipope). 

1046  Gregory  VI.,  Rome. 

1047  Clement  II.  (Suidger),  Saxony. 

1048  Damasus  II.,  Boppa,  Bavaria. 

1049  St.  Leo  IX,,  Bruno,  Alsace. 
1055  Victor  II.,    Gebhard,    Bararian 

Tyrol. 

1057  Stephen  X.,  Lorraine. 

1059  Benedict  X.  (Antipope),  Rome. 

1058  Nicholas  II.  (Gherardus),  Bur- 

gundy. 
1061  Alexander  II.  fBadagio),  Milan. 
1061  Honorius  II.  (  Cadalouscf Parma), 

Antipope. 
1073  Gregory    VII.    (Hildebrand,    or 

Aldrobrandeschi),     Soana     in 

Tuscany. 
1080  Clemenl  II.  (Guibert  of  Ravenna) y 

Antipope. 
1086  Victor! I I.fEpifani),BeneYentum. 
1088  Urban  II.,  Kheims. 

1099  Paschal  II.f  Bieda. 

1100  Albert  (Antipnpe),  Atella. 
1102   Tfteodoric  (Antipope),  Rome. 
1102  Sylvester  III.  (Antipope),  Rome. 
1118  G'elasius    II.     (Gior.    Caetani), 

Gaeta, 

1118  Gregory  VIII.  (Antipope),  Spain. 

1119  Calixtiis  II.,  Burgundy. 
1124  Honorius  II.,  Bologna. 

1124  Theobald  ("  Bocca  di  Pecore") 

Antipope, 
1190  Innocent  II.  (Papareschi),  Rome. 
1130  AnacletUM  II.  (Antipope). 

10.  Under  the  Snabian  line  of  Emperor*, 

a.d.  1138-1250. 

1138  Victor  IV.  (Antipope). 

1143  Cclestin  II.  (Cittk  di  Castello). 

1144  Lucius  II.,  Bologna. 

1145  KugeniuB  III.  (Paganelli),  Pisa. 
1150  Anastasius  IV.,  Rome. 

" -^  A4rian    IV.    (Nicholas    Break- 
speare),  Langley,  England. 
Jexander     III.     (Bandinelli), 
Siena. 


A.D. 

159  Victor  IV.  (Cardinal  Octavian), 
Antipope,  Rome. 

164  Paschal  III.  j^Amtipope),  Cre- 
mona. 

169  Calixtus  III.  (Antipope),   Hon- 

178  Innocent  III.  (Antipope),  Rome. 
181  Lucius  III.,  Lucca. 

165  Urban  III.  fCrivelli;,  Milan. 
187  Gregory  VIII.  (di  Mora;,  Bene* 

Tentum. 

187  Clement  HI.  fScolari),  Rome. 

191  Celestin  III.  (Orsini),  Rome. 

198  Innocent  III.  (Conti),  AnagnL 

216  Honorius  III.  (Savelli),  Rome. 

227  Gregory  IX.  (Conti),  Anagni. 

241  Celestin  IV.  (Castiglioni),  Milan. 

243  Innocent  IV.  (Fieschi),  Genoa. 

254  Alexander  IV.  (Conti),  Anagni. 

261  Urban  IV.,  Troyes. 

264  Clement  IV.  (Foucauld),  Nar- 
bonne. 

271  Gregory  X.  (Visconti),  Piacenza. 

276  Innocent  V.,  Moutiers,  Savoy. 

276  Adrian  V.  (Fieschi),  Genoa. 

276  John  XIX.  or  XX.  or  XXI.,  Lis- 
bon. 

11.  Borne  under  the  Topee. 

1st  Period.     The  Popes  at  Borne, 
A.D.  1277-1305. 

1277  Nicholas  III.  (Orsini),  Rome. 
1281  Martin  IV.,  Champagne. 
1285  Honorius  IV.  (Sarelh),  Rome. 
1287  Nicholas  IV.  (Masci),  Ascoli. 
1292  Celestin  V.  (Pietro  da  Morrone), 

Molese,  Naples. 
1294  Boniface  VIII.  (Benedetto  Cae- 

tani),  Anagni. 
1303  Benedict  XL  (Boccasini),  Tre- 

▼iso. 

2nd  Period.     The  Papal  See  at  Avig- 
non, AD.  1305-1378. 

1305  Clement  V.  (de  Couth),  Bor- 
deaux. 

1316  John  XXII.  (Jacques  d'Euse), 
Cahors. 

1334  Nicholas  V.  (Antipope  at  Borne), 
Rieti. 

1334  Benedict  XII.  (Jacques  Founder), 
Foix. 
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1342  Clement  VI.  (Pierre  Roger  Beau- 
fort), Limoges. 

1852  Innocent  VI.  (Etienne  Aubert), 
Limoges. 

1362  Urban  V.  (Guillaume  de  Gri- 
moard),  Mende. 

1370  Gregory  XI.  (Roger  de  Beaufort), 
Limoges. 

3rd  Period.      Borne,  after  the  return 
from  Avignon,  A.D.  1378,  to  the  pre- 
sent  time. 

1378  Urban  VI.  (Bartolommeo  Prig- 

nani),  Naples. 
1387  Clement  VII.  {Robert  of  Geneva), 

Antipope  at  Avignon. 
1389  Boniface  IX.  (Pietro  Tomacelli), 

Naples. 
1394  Benedict  XIII.  (Pedro  de  Luna, 

a  Spaniard),  Antipope  at  Avig- 
non. 
1404  Innocent  VII.  (Cosmato  de'  Mi- 

liorati),  Sulmona. 
1406  Gregory  XII.  (Angelo  Correr), 

Venice. 

1409  Alexander  V.  (Petrus  Phylargy- 

rius),  Candia. 

1410  John  XXIII.  (Baldassare  Cossa), 

Naples. 
1417  Martin    V.    (Oddone    Colonna), 

Rome. 
1424  Clement  VIII.  (a  Spaniard),  An- 
tipope at  Avignon 
1431  Eugenius  IV.  (Gabriele  Condol- 

mieri),  Venice. 
1439  Felix  V.  (Antipope).      [End  of 

the  Western  Schism.] 
1447  Nicholas  V.  (Tommaso  Parentu- 

celli,  or  Tomasso  di  Sarzana), 

SftrzuiA 
1455  Calixtus   ill.  (Alfonso   Borgia), 

Valencia. 
1458  Pius  II.  (tineas  Sylvius  Piccolo- 
mini),  Pienza. 
1464  Paul  II.  (Pietro  Barbo),  Venice. 
1471  Sixtus  IV.  (Francesco  della  Ro- 

vere),  Savona. 
1484  Innocent     VIII.      (Gio-Battista 

Cibo),  Genoa. 
1492  Alexander  VI.  (Rodrigo  Lenzoli 

Borgia),  Spain. 
1503  Pius  III.    (Antonio    Todeschini 

Piccolomini),  Siena. 
1503  Julius  II.  (Giuliano  della  Rovere), 

Savona. 


a.d. 

513  Leo  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici), 
Florence. 

522  Adrian    VI.    (Adrian    Florent), 
Utrecht. 

523  Clement  VII.  (GiuliodY  Medici), 
Florence. 

534  Paul  III.  (Alessandro  Fames*), 

Rome. 
550  Julius  III.  (Gio. 'Maria  Ciocchi 

del  Monte),  Monte  San  Savino. 
555  Marcellus  II.  (Marcello  Cervini), 

Montepulciano. 
555  Paul  IV.  (Gio.  Pietro  Caraffa), 

Naples. 
559  Pius  IV.  (Giovan- Angelo  de'  Me- 
dici), Milan. 
566  St.  Pius  V.  (Michele  Ghislieri), 

near  Alexandria. 
572  Gregory  XIII.   (Ugo  Buoncom- 

pagni),  Bologna. 
585  Sixtus  V.    (Felice    Peretti),    of 

Montalto,  born  at  Grottamare. 
590  Urban   VII.    (Gio-Battista  Cas- 

tagno),  Rome. 

590  Gregory  XIV.  (Nicolo  Sfrondati),  ' 
Cremona. 

591  Innocent    IX.     (Giov.    Antonio 
Facchinetti),  Bologna. 

592  Clement  VIII.    (lppolito    Aldo- 
brandini),    of    a     Florentine 

family,  but  born  at  Fano. 
605  Leo   XI.   (Alessandro  Ottaviano 

de'  Medici),  Florence. 
605  Paul    V.     (Camillo    Borghese), 

Rome. 
621  Gregory  XV.  (Alessandro  Ludo- 

visi),  Bologna. 
623  Urban  VIII.  (Matteo  Barberini), 

Florence. 
644  Innocent  X.  (Gio-Battista  Pam- 

fili),  Rome. 
655  Alexander  VII.    (Fabio  Chigi), 

Siena. 
667  Clement  IX.  (Giulio  Rospigliosi), 

Pistoja. 
670  Clement  X.  (Gio-Battista  Altieri), 

Rome. 
676  Innocent  XI.   (Benedetto  Odes- 

calchi),  Como. 
689  Alexander   VIII.    (Pietro  Otto- 

boni),  Venice. 
691  Innocent  XII.  (Antonio  Pigna- 

telli),  Naples. 
700  Clement  XI.  (Gio.  Francesco  Al- 

bani),  Urbino. 
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1721  Innocent    XIII.    (Michelangelo 

Conti),  Rome. 
1724  Benedict  XIII.  (Pietro  Francesco 

Orsini),  Rome. 
1730  Clement  XII.  (Lorenzo  Corani), 

Florence. 
1740  Benedict  XIV.  (Prospero  Lam- 

bertini),  Bologna. 
1758  Clement  XIII.  (Carlo  Rezzonico), 

Venice. 
1769  Clement  XIV.   (Lorenzo    Fran- 
cesco Ganganelli),  Sant'  Arcan- 

gelo,  near  Rimini. 
1775  Pius  VI.  (Angelo  Braschi),  Ce- 

sena* 
1800  Pius    VII.    (Gregorio    Barnabe 

Chiaramonti),  Cesena. 
1823  Leo  XII.  (Annibale  della  Genga), 

Spoleto. 
1829  Pius  VIII.   (Francesco  Xaviere 

Castiglione),  Cingoli. 
1831  Gregory   XVI.  (Mauro  Cappel- 

lari),  Belluno. 
1846  Pins  IX.  (Giovanni  Maria  Mas- 

tai-Ferretti),  born  at  Sinigallia, 

May  13, 1792 ;  created  Cardinal 

December    23,    1839,    elected 

Pope  June  16, 1846. 

Lords,  then  Marquises,  afterwards 
Dukes  of  Ferbara. 

1067  Frederic  I. 

1118  Guy  Salinguerra. 

1150  Taurello. 

1196  Salinguerra  II. 

1 196  Azzo  VI.,  Marquis  d'Este  :  to  the 
ascendency  of  whose  house  the 
Torrelli  afterwards  gave  way. 

1212  Aldrovandino. 

1215  Azzo  VII.  d'Este. 

1264  Obizzo  II. 

1293  Azzo  VIII. 

1308  Folco  d'Este. 

1317  Obizzo  III.  and  Rinaldo  d'Este. 

1352  Aldrovandino  III. 

1361  Niccol6  II. 

1388  Alberto. 


A.D. 

1393  Niccolo  III. 

1441  Lionello. 

1450  Borso,  first  Duke  of  Ferrara  and 
Modena  in  1452. 

1471  Ercolel. 

1505  Alfonso  I. 

1534  Ercole  II. 

1559  Alfonso  II. 

1597  Cesare  I.,  declared  illegitimate  by 
Clement  VIII.,  and  forced  to 
relinquish  in  1598  Ferrara  to 
the  Church;  retires  to  Modena. 
From  him  are  descended  the 
Dukes  of  Modena,  until  the 
extinction  of  the  male  branch 
of  the  House  of  Este,  in  the 
person  of  Duke  Ercole  Rinaldo 
in  1803. 

Dukes  of  Urbino. 

1474  Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  Count 
of  Urbino  from  1444,  created 
Duke  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1474. 

1482  Guid'  Ubaldo  I.  da  Montefeltro. 

1508  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere. 

1538  Guid'  Ubaldo  II.  della  Rovere. 

1574  Francesco  Maria  II.  della  Rovere, 
abdicated  in  1626.      ' 

Grand-Dukes  of  Tuscany. 


1.  House  of  Medici. 

1537  Cosimo  I.  (1569). 
1574  Francesco  I. 
1 587  Ferdinando  I. 
1609  Cosimo  II. 
1621  Ferdinando  II. 
1670  Cosimo  III. 
1723  Gioy.  Gastone. 

2.  House  of  Hapsburg—  Lorraine. 

1737  Francis  (emperor  of  Germany  in 

1745). 
1765  Leopoldo  II.  (id.  1790). 
1790  Ferdinando  III. 
J 1824  Leopoldo  II.,  deposed  in  1859. 
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SECTION  IX. 

THE  PAPAL  STATES  (UMBRIA,  THE  MARCHES, 
THE  PATRIMONY  OF  ST.  PETER'S,  &c). 


PRELIMINARY  INFORMATION. 

1.  Passports.— 2.  Lascia-Passare.— 3.  Frontier  and  Custom-Nouses.— 4.  Money 
5.  Roads.— 6.  Railroads.— 7 .  Posting.— 8.  Veiturini.—Q.  Inns. 

Routes. 

To  facilitate  reference,  the  names  are  printed  In  italics  in  those  Routes  under  which  they 

axe  fully  described.  * 


roctk  PA01 

87.  Rimini  to  Ancona,  by  Pesaro, 

Fano,  and  Sinigallia         .  269 

88.  Ancona  to  Foligno,  by  Loreto, 

Macerata,    Tolentino,   and 
the  Pass  of  Colfivrito        .  279 

89.  Fano  to  Foligno,  by  the  Strada 

del  Furlo,  Cagli,  and  No- 
cera        .         .         .         .290 

90.  Fano  to  Urbino,  by  Fossom- 

brone       .  294 

91.  Urbino  to  Citta  di  Castello, 

by  San  Giustino       .  ,  299 

92.  San  Giustino  to  Borgo  San 

Sepolcro  and  Arezzo  .  305 

93.  Citta  di  Castello  to  Gubbio, 

by  Fratta 308 

94.  Citta  di  Castello  to  Perugia    .  311 

95.  Perugia  to  Rome,by7Wi,Narni, 

Pontefelice,  and  the  Tiber  .  311 
95.  Perugia  to  Panicale  and  Citta 

della  Pieve  •  .  .313 
97.  Montefiascone,  by  Orvieto,  to 


328 
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Citta    della     Pieve     and 
CAttwt.  .         .         .         .  314 

98.  Terni  to  Rome,  by  Meti  and 

the  Via  Salaria         .         .  325 

99.  Ancona  to  Spoleto,  by  Fermo, 

Ascoli,  and  Norcia 
100.  Civita  Vecchia  to  Rome,  by 

rail         .  .         ,         .  33! 

105.  Florence  to  Rome,  by  Siena 
(excursion  to  San  Gimi- 
gnano),  Hadicofani,  Acqua 
Pendente,  Bolsena,  and  Vi- 
terbo       .         .         .         ,335 

107.  Florence  to  Rome,  by  the  Val 

d'Arno  di  Sopra,  Arezzo, 
Cortona,  Perugia,  Assist, 
Spello,  Foligno,  Spoleto, 
Civita  Castellana,  and  Bac- 
cano       .         .         9  3gg 

108.  Civita  Castellana  to  Rome*, 

by  the  Via  Flaminia  and 
Kignano.   Excursion  to  So- 


racte 


422 


$  1.— -Passports. 


Before  the  traveller  enters .the  Papal  States,  it  is  necessary  that  his  passport 
bear  the  visa  either  of  the  Nuncio  residing  in  the  last  capital  he  has  viSe " 
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or  of  a  Papal  Consul  at  the  seaport  where  he  has  embarked.  It  may  be 
useful,  in  the  event  of  his  passing  through  France  at  the  outset  of  his  tour, 
to  obtain  the  visa  of  the  Nuncio  at  Paris ;  although  this  will  not  dispense  with 
the  consular  visas  above  mentioned.  But  if  circumstances  deprive  him  of  the 
opportunity  of  applying  to  a  Minister,  the  signature  of  the  Consul  at  the 
nearest  seaport  will  be  sufficient.  On  arriving  at  the  frontier,  the  passport 
is  examined  and  countersigned. 

On  entering  the  principal  towns  the  passport  is  demanded  at  the  gates, 
in  order  to  be  signed ;  but  to  save  delay,  the  traveller  is  allowed  to  name  the 
inn  at  which  he  proposes  to  stop,  so  that  the  passport  may  be  sent  after  him. 
A  fee  of  one  or  two  pauls  is  required  for  each  visa ;  and  in  garrison  towns  this 
process  is  sometimes  repeated  on  leaving  them. 

Before  the  traveller  quits  Rome  on  his  return  to  England,  it  is  desirable 
that  his  passport  be  signed  by  the  Ministers  of  all  the  countries  through 
which  he  intends  to  pass :  that  of  Austria  should  on  no  account  be  omitted  ; 
that  of  the  Sardinian  agent  is  no  longer  necessary  to  passports  issued  by  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


}  2. — Lascia-passare. 

Persons  travelling  in  their  own  carriages  should  write  a  week  beforehand  to 
their  correspondent  or  banker  at  Rome,  requesting  that  a  lascia-passare  may 
be  forwarded  to  the  frontier,  and  another  left  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  in  order 
to  avoid  detention  and  examination  of  luggage.  The  lascia-passare  ought  to 
be  sent  to  Civita  Vecchia  for  persons  arriving  by  sea,  on  presenting  which 
their  luggage  will  be  plombed,  and  will  undergo  no  further  search  on  arriving 
at  the  railway  station  at  Rome,  The  lascia-passare  is  seldom  granted  to  per- 
sons travelling  by  public  conveyances,  except  by  railway. 

§  3.— Frontier  and  Custom-Houses. 

The  Papal  frontier-stations  and  custom-houses  (Dogane)  are  marked  by 
the  arms  of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  surmounted  by  the  triple  crown  and  crossed 
keys. 

The  custom-house  visit  is  less  rigorous  than  in  many  other  States  of  Italy, 

and  a  timely  fee  will  save  the  traveller  much  inconvenience.    It  is  by  far  the 

best  plan  to  propitiate  the  officer  by  administering  this  fee  at  once ;  for  the 

.  saving  of  time  and  trouble  amply  compensates  the  outlay  of  2  or  3  pauls.  Books 

are  an  especial  object  of  inquiry, 

§  4. — Money. 

Letters  of  Credit,  or  the  circular  notes  of  Coutts,  Herries,  or  of  the  other 
London  banking  establishments  who  issue  them,  are  usually  carried  by  tra- 
vellers; the  latter  are  in  many  respects  the  most  convenient.  Letters  of 
credit  are  useful  in  the  large  capitals  in  securing  the  good  offices  of  the 
banker.  Travellers  will  find  it  very  convenient  to  take  a  certain  sum  in 
French  gold  napoleons,  which  pass  currently  throughout  Italy.  English  bank- 
notes and  sovereigns  can  only  be  exchanged  in  the  larger  towns,  and  always 
with  difficulty,  and  at  a  loss. 

The  Roman  coinage,  which  is  arranged  on  the  decimal  system,  consists  of 
scudi,  pauls,  baiocchi,  and  quattrini  ;  each  scudo  consists  of  10  pauls:  the 
paul  of  10  baiocchi ;  and  the  baioccho  of  5  quattrini.   The  principal  coinage  is 
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in  silver  and  copper ;  a  good  deal  of  gold  coin,  in  pieces  of  1,  2£,  and  5  scudi, 
has  been  recently  issued. 

During  the  last  10  years  the  principal  circulating  medium  at  Rome  has  been 
copper,  and  paper  in  notes  of  the  Banca  Romana  varying  from  5  to  100  scudi : 
this  paper  had  been  at  times  at  a  discount,  varying  from  45  per  cent,  in  1850, 
to  £  per  cent,  in  1860 ;  whilst  the  agio  between  the  paper  and  copper  money 
is  very  trifling.  In  consequence  of  the  increasing  tranquillity,  and  the 
issue  of  a  metallic  coinage,  the  discount  on  paper-money  has  fallen  consider- 
ably, and  a  certain  amount  of  the  paper  currency  has  been  withdrawn; 
still  the  traveller,  in  all  his  pecuniary  transactions  at  Rome,  should  be  on 
his  guard  with  tradespeople,  and  especially  hotel-keepers,  and  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding in  what  currency  their  bills  are  to  be  paid;  many,  especially 
amongst  the  latter,  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  foreigners  by  insisting  on  all 
payments  being  made  in  gold  or  silver — an  imposition  which  ought  to  be  resisted, 
considering  the  high  prices  charged,  and  that  such  a  pretension  is  raised  prin- 
cipally by  the  masters  of  those  hotels  whose  charges  are  the  most  to  be  complained 
of.  The  best  plan  for  families  will  be  to  give  cheques  on  their  banker,  which 
will  prevent  all  disputes  and  bickerings. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  value  of  Roman  money,  in  the  currency 
of  England,  France,  and  the  other  Italian  States,  at  the  average  rate  of 
exchange,  always  supposing  the  Roman  scudo,  or  fractions  of  it,  to  be  in 
gold  or  silver. 


GOLD. 

Doppla  nuova  of 

Plus  VII.  (pistole)  =a  32  panls  1  baj. 

Zecchlno  (sequin)  =  20 
The  new  piece  of 

5  scudi       .        •  =  50 

Ditto  of  2*  scudi    .  =25 

Ditto  of  1  scudo     .  =  10 


»» 


»» 


»• 


M 


SILVER. 

The  scudo  (Roman 

dollar)        .        .  =10 

Mezzo  scudo  .       .  =  5 

Testone .       .       .  =  3 

Papetto  .        .        .  =»  2 

Paolo  (paul)  .        .  =» 

Grosso  (i  paul)     .  =» 


COPPER. 

5*Bajocchi  piece     .    = 

Bajoccho         .        .    = 

Mezzo  bajoccho     .    = 
Quattrino       .       .    = 


»» 

it 
»• 


10  baj. 
5  .. 


Squat. 
2  den. 


English. 


French 

Primer, 

or 

Italian  Lira. 


Tuioan  Lire, 

Soldi, 

and 

Dcnarl. 


s.    d. 

13     8* 
9    4* 

21     4* 

10    8} 
4,    3i 


4    3* 
2     It 

1     3i 
0  10* 
0     5 
0    2 


* 


{ 


0    2* 

a  fraction  > 
aborefci.  J 


17  27  0 

11  80  0 

26  86  0 

13  44  0 

5  37  0 


5  31 
2  69 
1  61 
1  07 
0  0 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
54 
27 


0    027 
0    0    5 


20  11  2 

14    1  0 

31  19  6 

16    0  0 

6    6  8 


6     6  8 

3    3  4 

1  18  0 

16  4 

0  12  8 

0    6  4 


0    6    4 
0    13 


Tincan 

Florin* 

and 

Cent*. 


12  33 

8  43 

19  18 

9  60 
3  80 


80 
90 
14 
76 
38 
19 


0  19 


Austrian 

Lire 

and 

Cent*. 


19  83 
13  55 

30  87 

15  44 

6  17 


6  17 
3  09 


1 
1 
0 
0 


85 
23 
61 
30 


0  30 
0    6 


By  a  decree  issued  in  March  1848,  it  was  ordered  that  the  silver  5-franc 
piece,  and  the  gold  napoleon  or  20-franc,  current  in  France,  Sardinia,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Parma,  shall  circulate,  in  the  States  of  the  Church — the  first  at  the 
rate  of  93  baj.,  and  the  second  of  3  scudi  72  baj.  The  Spanish  dollar  is  wort> 
10  pauls ;  the  Tuscan  francescone  1Q£  pauls;  the  Neapolitan  piastre  9  p»r 
4  baj.    The  exchange  on  England  may  be  generally  calculated  at  47  pau1 
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gold  or  silver  money  for  the  pound  sterling;  bnt  as  accounts  have  been  of  late 
years  kept  in  the  depreciated  paper  currency,  the  exchange  has  been  computed 
according  to  the  discount  on  the  latter,  so  that  in  the  official  weekly  table  of 
the  Roman  bankers,  it  has  frequently  been  set  down  as  high  as  at  50  pauls. 
Accounts*  throughout  the  Papal  States  are  kept  in  scudi,  pauls,  and  bajocchi. 


Weights  and  Measures. 

There  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  general  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures in  the  Papal  States,  each  locality  haying  its  particular  units  of  each, 
which  it  has  preserved  from  time  immemorial.  The  following  is  a  table  of 
the  weights  and  measures  more  generally  in  use,  and  especially  in  the 
capital. 

Measures  of  Length. 
Roman  foot English  inches    .    lift 

"    P1"1-  '*:  \ »  •    8*& 

„      braccio  of  4  palms M  .     S3JL. 

„      used  in  measuring  silk  goods   •  „  .27 

canna  of  8  palms  „  .    78£ 


»  »» 

ft 


Measures  of  Distance. 

Roman  mile English  yards  .  1628 

>»      P<*t „       miles   .  7& 

Ancient  Measures  of  Length. 

Roman  foot English  inches  .  114* 

Passus  of  5  feet „        feet      .  4JS 

Roman  mile,  1481f  metres %         „        yards  .  1600$ 

Land  Measure, 

Rubbio Imperial  acres  •  4& 

Measures  of  Capacity, 

Barile,  of  32  bocali,  wine  measure    ....     English  gallons  12$}, 

Bocale.     .....' „         quarts  iA . 

Banleforoil •    „         gallons  12$, 

Rubbio  for  grain Imperial  bushels  8^ 

Weights. 

Ordinary  Roman  pound avoirdupois  oz.  13 

Pound  used  in  weighing  gold  and  silver,  of  1 2  ) 

ounces,  or  288  denan       .     ....   J    grains  troy  5187 

Ounce 432, 

Denaro '                          "  4?** 
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}  5. — Roads. 

The  roads  in  the  Papal  States  have  undergone  improvement  of  late  years ; 
although  still  inferior  to  those  of  Tuscany,  they  are  generally  in  good  order. 

The  roads  are  divided  into  three  classes :  the  consular,  provincial,  and  com- 
munal. They  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and 
fixed  taxes  are  levied  for  their  construction  and  repair.  The  expenses  of  the 
roads  form  a  considerable  item  in  the  disbursements  of  the  general  treasury. 

$  6.— Railroads. 

The  only  line  of  railway  yet  opened  in  the  Papal  States  is  that  between 
Civita  Vecchia  and  Rome,  of  about  45  m.,  and  from  Rome  to  Albano,  of 
16  m.  The  projected  lines  are  those  from  Rome  to  Rimini,  passing  by  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber  to  Pontefelice,  thence  by  Terni  and  Spoleto  to  Foligno, 
crossing  the  chain  of  the  Apennines  into  the  valley  of  the  Esino,  from  which 
it  reaches  the  Adriatic,  with  a  branch  to  Ancona.  The  second  line  is  from 
Albano  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier  at  Ceprano,  where  it  will  join  that  nearly 
completed  between  the  latter  place  and  Naples.  Both  these  lines  are  in 
progress. 

§  7. — Posting. 

The  Post-houses  in  the  Papal  States  are  distinguished  by  the  arms  of  the 
reigning  Pontiff.  The  service  is  under  the  control  of  Government.  The 
postmasters  must  be  approved  by  Government,  and  be  furnished  with  a 
licence  granted  by  the  postmaster-general  at  Rome.  The  general  arrange- 
ments are  nearly  like  those  of  France. 

The  postmasters  are  supplied  with  a  printed  book  of  instructions,  in  which 
all  particulars  of  their  duties  are  noted.  The  most  important  items,  so  far  as 
the  convenience  of  the  traveller  is  concerned,  are  the  following: — Horses  and 
postilions  are  to  be  always  ready  for  service ;  but  the  postmaster  is  bound  only 
to  keep  the  precise  number  of  each  specified  in  his  agreement,  or  by  the 
order  of  the  director-general.  One  open  and  two  covered  carriages  are  to  be 
kept  for  travellers  who  require  them.  Postmasters  are  forbidden  to  supply 
horses  without  a  written  licence  from  the  authorities  of  the  place  of  departure, 
or  a  passport  from  the  secretary  of  state.  Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to 
supply  horses  to  travellers,  unless  they  have  a  sufficient  number  remaining  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  the  post ;  nor  are  they  allowed  to  send  horses  forward  to 
change  on  the  road,  nor  to  transfer  horses  from  one  station  to  another.  They 
are  bound  to  keep  two  postilions  ready  for  service  night  and  day,  and  to  have 
written  over  the  principal  door  of  the  post-house  the  length  of  the  post,  price 
of  the  course,  and  a  statement  of  the  right  of  a  third  or  fourth  horse.  The 
third  or  fourth  horse  can  only  be  enforced  where  the  tariff  specially  allows  it. 
They  are  bound  to  keep  a  book,  with  pages  numbered  and  signed  by  the 
director-general  or  his  deputy,  in  which  a  regular  entry  of  the  daily  journeys 
may  be  kept,  and  travellers  may  enter  any  complaint  against  postilions.  Tra- 
vellers by  post  cannot  relinquish  this  mode  of  travelling  in  less  than  three  days 
from  the  time  of  departure,  nor  change  their  carriage,  without  permission 
from  the  secretary  of  state  or  the  provincial  authorities.  Travellers  who  order 
post-horses,  and  afterwards  alter  their  plans,  are  bound  to  pay  half  a  post 
if  they  come  to  their  lodgings  before  they  are  countermanded.  When  there 
are  no  horses,  postmasters  are  bound  to  give  travellers  a  declaration  in  writing 
to  that  effect  (lafede)  ;  after  which  they  may  provide  themselves  with  horses 
elsewhere,  but  only  to  carry  them  to  the  next  post ;  and  if  there  are  no  horp 
at  that  post,  then  the  postilions  are  bound  to  go  on  without  stopping  to 
third  post,  where  they  may  stop  an  hour  to  bait :  this  rule  applies  to  a1 
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successive  posts,  until  regular  post-horses  are  procured.  The  time  allowed  for 
the  passage  of  government  messengers  from  one  post  to  another  is  two  hours ; 
for  ordinary  or  extraordinary  estafettes,  carrying  despatches  on  horseback,  one 
hour  and  a  half.  Postmasters  and  postilions  are  forbidden  to  demand  more 
than  the  price  allowed  by  the  tariff. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  in  force  as  to  carriages.  Three  classes  are 
recognised,  and  the  following  rules  adopted  in  regard  to  each : — 

1.  For  cabriolets  or  covered  carriages  with  one  seat,  whatever  their  number 
of  wheels,  carrying  a  small  trunk  and  travelling  bag  (or  a  small  imperial  only), 
two  horses  if  travellers  be  not  more  than  three  ;  three  horses  if  there  are 
four  passengers,  with  power  to  charge  for  four  horses,  which  the  travellers 
may  have  attached  to  the  carriage  on  paying  for  a  second  postilion. 

2.  For  covered  carriages,  with  two  seats  and  leather  curtains  by  the  side, 
like  the  common  vetturino,  and  for  regular  caleches  having  only  one  seat,  both 
descriptions  carrying  a  trunk,  a  travelling  bag,  and  a  small  portmanteau,  three 
horses  if  there  be  two  or  three  persons  ;  if  four  persons,  then  a  fourth  horse 
is  charged,  which  the  travellers  may  have,  as  before,  on  paying  a  second  pos- 
tilion. If  these  carriages  contain  five  or  six  persons,  they  are  considered  car- 
riages of  the  third  class. 

3.  For  berlines  and  carriages  of  four  seats,  with  an  imperial,  a  trunk,  tra- 
velling bag,  &c.,  four  horses  if  carrying  two  or  three  persons ;  if  four,  then  a 
fifth  horse  is  charged ;  if  five  or  six  persons,  six  horses ;  if  seven,  the  number 
of  horses  is  the  same,  but  seven  are  charged. 

Where  carriages  contain  a  greater  number  than  is  mentioned  above  under 
each  class,  no  greater  number  of  horses  is  required,  but  a  charge  of  four  pauls 
per  post  is  fixed  for  each  person  above  the  number.  A  child  under  seven  years 
is  not  reckoned,  but  two  of  that  age  are  counted  as  one  person. 

When  the  quantity  of  luggage  is  evidently  greater  than  the  usual  weight,  a 
tax  of  three  pauls  per  post  is  allowed  to  be  imposed.  Travellers  may  obtain,  on 
starting,  a  bolletta  di  viaggio,  specifying  in  separate  columns  all  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  number  of  horses,  baggage,  charges,  &c,  exclusive  of  postilions  and 
ostlers.  In  this  case  one  is  given  to  the  traveller,  the  other  to  the  postilion, 
who  is  bound  to  pass  it  to  the  next,  until  it  is  finally  lodged  in  the  post-office 
of  the  town  at  which  the  journey  ends.  All  complaints  may  be  noted  on  this 
document,  as  well  as  any  expression  of  ben  servito  on  the  part  of  the  postilions. 
Travellers  should  obtain  this  bolletta  at  the  post-office  of  the  first  post-town ; 
it  will  protect  them  from  imposition,  and  costs  only  one  paul. 

In  case  of  dispute  between  travellers  and  postmaster  or  postilions,  it  is  pro- 
vided by  the  general  order  of  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  that  an  appeal 
be  made  to  the  local  director  (direttore  locale),  who  has  power  to  put  both  post- 
master and  his  men  under  arrest  for  three  days,  or  to  suspend  them  for  ten 
days,  reporting  the  fact  to  the  director-general  in  Rome,  to  whom  it  belongs 
to  take  ulterior  measures.  In  places  where  the  post-house  is  an  inn,  travellers 
are  sometimes  told  that  there  are  no  horses  in  order  to  induce  them  to  stop. 
If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  this  statement  is  made  from  interested  mo- 
tives, application  should  at  once  be  made  to  the  local  director. 

However  precise  and  clear  the  postal  regulations  may  appear  on  paper,  in 

practice  they  are  so  much  open  to  being  differently  interpreted,  especially  as 

regards  the  classification  of  carriages,  that  travellers  are  subject  to  most  gross 

2 — 'osition  from  postmasters  by  insisting  to  put  on  a  larger  number  of  extra 

*  than  the  law  warrants  their  doing.    This  generally  occurs  in  remote  situa- 

where  the  traveller,  having  no  redress,  must  submit  stoically  to  such  im- 

n  and  annoyance.  To  avoid  this  the  Directors  of  the  Pontifical  Diligences 

Post-office  in  Rome,  and  at  Florence  in  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Trinita, 
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undertake  to  furnish  post-horses,  and  to  pay  the  postmasters,  on  deposit- 
ing a  fixed  sum,  the  amount  of  which  is  settled  after  the  carriage  and  its 
luggage  have  been  inspected  by  one  of  their  employes,  the  traveller  having 
only  to  pay  the  barriers,  bridge  tolls,  and  extra  buonamano  to  the  postilions. 
This  arrangement  may  be  now  (1857)  made  for  the  roads  from  Rome  to 
Naples  by  Terracina,  from  Rome  to  Florence  by  Siena,  and  thence  to  Bologna 
and  Padua,  and  will  probably  be  extended  to  all  the  other  post-roads  in  the 
Pontifical  States.  The  adoption  of  this  mode  of  payment,  whilst  it  assures  to 
the  postmaster  what  be  is  entitled  to  by  the  post  regulations,  will  save  the 
parties  adopting  it  a  vast  deal  of  annoyance  and  quarrelling. 

The  following  is  the  Tariff  for  Ordinary  Postst- 
Each  horse 5    pauls  per  post. 

Postilion,  each      ......  Si  ditto  ditto 

Stable-boy,  for  every  pair    .  I  ditto  ditto 

Saddlehorse,  or  courier         ....  4    ditto  ditto 

Two-wheel  carriage,  furnished  by  postmaster  3    ditto  ditto 

A  carnage  with  four  places  inside,  and  four)  6    ^  ^  ^ 
wheels,  also  furnished  by  postmaster    •    J 

The  postilion's  buonamano,  although  fixed  by  the  preceding  tariff  at  3j 
pauls,  is  generally  5J  or  6  pauls,  or  more,  according  to  good  conduct.  A 
separate  postilion  is  required  for  each  pair  of  horses.  The  following  will 
therefore  be  the  expense  of  posting,  giving  each  postilion  5£  pauls  per  post : — 

Post.  2  horses.  3  horses.  4  horses  and  2  postilions. 

1  ...  16  pauls  ...  21  pauls  ...      32  pauls. 

It  •     .     »  20     ,,  .»  .     •  26*2     „  •     .     •       4U     „ 

l^  .     •     .  24     „  •     •     •  21*4     „  .     •     «       48     M 

lj  ...  28     „  ...  36*6     „  ...       56 


M 


The  length  of  the  Roman  post  is  8  miles,  equal  to  7 J  English  miles  nearly. 
The  length  of  the  modern  Roman  mile  is  1628  Englishyards,  a  little  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  an  English  mile.  The  length  of  the  Tuscan  mile  is  1808,  and 
of  the  Neapolitan  2435  yards.  The  Italian  or  geographical  mile,  of  60  to  the 
degree,  is  2025*4  English  yards. 

§  8. — Vbttdbini. 

Families  who  do  not  travel  in  their  own  carriages  must  in  a  great  measure  be 
dependent  on  the  vetturino :  indeed  there  are  many  parts  where  it  is  the  only 
available  mode  of  communication.  A  duplicate  agreement  should  be  drawn 
up  before  starting,  and  attested  by  some  person  in  authority ;  forms  of  such 
documents,  with  directions  for  filling  them  up,  will  be  found  in  Murray's 
**  Handbook  of  Travel  Talk.'  Before  signing  the  agreement,  when  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  carriage  is  required,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  both  carriage 
and  horses  in  order  to  ascertain  that  they  are  what  they  are  represented  to  be, 
and  take  such  note  of  them  as  to  be  able  to  declare  that  any  others  which  may 
be  substituted  at  the  moment  of  starting  are  not  those  agreed  for :  it  is  also 
desirable  to  specify  in  the  agreement  that  the  journey  is  to  be  performed 
with  the  particular  carriage  and  horses  seen  and  approved  of.  The 
vetturino  generally  undertakes  to  provide  breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  and  bed ; 
but  the  experienced  traveller  will  find  out  that  he  is  worse  off  by  this 
arrangement,  although  more  economical,  than  when  he  provides  for  him- 
self at  the  inns.  The  charge  for  one  person  varies,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  2  scudi  a-day ;  from  Bologna  to  Rome,  a  journey  occupying  7 
or  8  days,  the  charge  for  one  person  is  from  12  to  18  scudi ;  from  Bologna  t' 
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Florence  3  to  4  scndi ;  and  from  Florence  to  Rome  12  to  15  send!  in  5  to  6 
days,  the  price  and  time  employed  varying  with  the  season  of  the  year. 
When  a  single  traveller  or  a  party  of  friends  engage  a  carriage  for  their 
own  use,  the  agreement  should  expressly  stipulate  that  no  other  person  is  to 
be  taken  up  on  any  pretence  ;  otherwise  occasions  will  be  found  for  forcing 
other  persons  into  it.  10  scudi  a-day  should  cover  all  expenses  of  a 
private  vetturino  carriage  with  2  or  3  horses,  including  the  fee  to  the  driver 
and  chevaux  de  renfort  when  necessary.  All  tolls  should  be  made  payable 
by  the  vetturino.  (In  the  Legations  and  March  of  Ancona  a  good  light 
carriage  may  be  hired  for  4  scudi  a-day,  and  4  pauls  for  buonamano— during 
stoppages  1  scudo  a  day;  the  vetturino  paying  for  oxen  and  chevaux  de  renfort. — 
H.  A.  L.)  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  vetturino  transfers  his  engagements, 
in  which  case  a  traveller  may  be  exposed  to  two  or  three  changes  of 
vehicle:  this  should  also  be  distinctly  provided  against  in  the  agreement, 
as  well  as  the  particular  stages  and  halting-places  into  which  he  may 
wish  to  divide  the  journey.  The  buonamano  or  mancia,  i.  e.  fee  to  the  driver, 
is  usually  £  scudo  a-day  if  "  ben  servito,"  or  more  if  the  journey  be  a  short 
one :  it  is  desirable  that  this  be  not  included  in  the  contract,  but  made  condi- 
tional on  good  behaviour.  When  a  vetturino  is  required  to  stop  on  the  road 
for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  he  expects  them  to  pay  one  or  two  scudi  a 
night  for  each  horse's  expenses.  The  sum  to  be  paid  in  this  case  should 
be  fixed  in  the  agreement ;  one  scudo  per  horse  nightly  is  enough.  In  this 
respect  posting  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  travellers  to  stop  when  and 
where  they  please,  and  visit  places  on  the  road,  without  this  additional  cost. 

f  9.— Inns. 

•         *         * 

These  are  given -in  detail  under  the  description  of  the  different  towns:  in 
the  capitals  and  provincial  cities  they  are  generally  good  throughout  Central 
Italy ;  but  at  the  intermediate  post-stations  they  are  often  very  bad,  and,  like 
all  the  Italian  inns,  out  of  the  largest  towns,  they  are  often  dirty  and  infested  with 
vermin  to  an  extent  of  which  those  who  travel  only  in  winter  can  have  no 
idea.  The  prices  vary  in  different  towns,  and  particularly  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  traveller  makes  his  appearance ;  the  charges  for 
those  who  travel  in  their  own  carriages  being  notoriously  higher,  frequently 
by  100  per  cent.,  than  for  those  who  travel  by  vetturino.  Those  who  wish  tea 
and  coffee  in  the  evening  in  preference  to  supper  should  carry  milk  with  them 
from  the  place  where  they  have  slept  on  the  previous  night,  as  it  is  often  not 
to  be  had  in  the  evening  at  the  inns  on  the  road.  The  tea  to  be  found  at  the 
smaller  inns  is  generally  so  bad  that  travellers  in  Italy  will  do  well  to  carry 
their  own  supply,  and,  what  is  equally  necessary,  a  small  metal  teapot.  In  regard 
to  prices,  in  the  country  and  smaller  towns  4  pauls  a  head  is  a  proper  price  for 
dinner,  3  pauls  for  a  bed,  and  2  to  2  J  pauls  for  breakfast,  and  1  paul  per  night 
for  servants ;  but  the  English  in  general  are  charged  higher,  unless  their  pre- 
vious experience  enables  them  to  resist  the  overcharge;  as  a  general  rule, 
it  will  save  trouble  and  annoyance  to  fix  beforehand  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  every- 
thing. In  many  places  the  inns  at  the  post-houses  are  built  near  the  stables. 
The  second  floor  of  these  houses  is  preferable  to  the  first.  In  the  smaller  towns 
it  would  be  absurd  to  carry  English  habits  and  prejudices  so  far  as  to  expect 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  great  cities :  travellers  never  gain  anything 
by  exacting  or  requiring  more  than  the  people  can  supply  ;  and  if  they  have 
-efficient  philosophy  to  keep  their  temper,  they  will  generally  find  that  they 
treated  with  civility. 
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ROUTE  87. 

RIMINI  TO  ANCONA,  BY  PESARO,  8INI- 

GALLIA,  AND   FANO. 

R.  posts. 

Rimini  to  La  Cattolica  .  li 

La  Cattolica  to  Pesaro      ...  1 

Pesaro  to  Fano 1 

Fano  to  La  Marotta  ....  1 

La  Marotta  to  Sinlgallia  ...  1 

Sinigallia  to  Case  Brnciato      .      •  1 

Case  Bruciate  to  Ancona         .      .  1 

7$  posts  =  53  m. 

This  route  forms  the  continuation 
of  that  from  Bologna  to  Rimini  (N. 
Italy,  Rte.  72),  following  the  line  of 
the  ancient  Via  Flaminia  as  far  as 
Fano. 

The  road  from  Rimini  to  La  Catto- 
lica runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  is  perfectly  flat.  Before 
reaching  the  hamlet  of  S.  Lorenzo  it 
crosses  the  Marano  near  its  embouchure 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  1  m.  before  la 
Cattolica  the  Conca  (the  Crustumius 
rapax  of  Lucan).  The  boundary  for 
the  moment  between  the  N.  Italian 
kingdom  and  the  Papal  States. 

lj  La  Cattolica,  a  village  of  1300 
Inhab.,  so  called  from  the  shelter  it 
afforded  to  the  orthodox  prelates  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  Arian 
bishops  at  the  Council  of  Rimini.  The 
country  between  La  Cattolica  and  Pe- 
saro becomes  more  hilly — the  hills  being 
formed  of  tertiary  marls  and  sandstones 
— is  rich  and  thickly  inhabited.  I  m. 
after  leaving  La  Cattolica  the  river 
Tavollo  is  crossed  near  its  embouchure 
in  the  Adriatic,  from  which  the  road 
rises  to  La  Saligata  at  the  base  of 
Monte  Trebbio.  On  a  hill  about  2  m. 
from  the  road  on  the  rt.  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Gradara,  in  the  principal  ch.  of 
which,  Santa  Sofia,  there  is  an  altarpiece 
by  Giovanni  Santi.  A  gradual  descent 
of  3  m.  brings  us  to  the  Foglia,  which 
is  crossed  close  to  the  gates  of 


1  Pesaro  (Pisaurum).  Inns:  Leone 
d*  Oro,  very  fair,  moderate  charges ; 
Posta,  or  Villa  di  Parma,  uncivil  and 
dirty  (1856).  This  ancient  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  1  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Foglia,  the  ancient 
Pisaurus.  It  was  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance during  the  early  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  as  a  flourishing  place  in  his  time. 
During  the  exarchs  it  became  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Maritime  Penta- 
polis.  It  passed  to  the  Church  in  the 
pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  and  it 
shares  with  Urbino  the  honour  of  being 
the  capital  of  a  province  containing 
a  population  of  257,751  souls.  It  is 
an  episcopal  see.  The  population  of 
the  town  amounts  to  11,568.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions,  and 
has  a  small  port.  Pesaro,  as  the  court 
of  the  dukes  della  Rovere,  became  a 
centre  of  the  literary  men,  poets,  and 
painters  in  the  16th  century.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Castiglione  in  the  Corte- 
giano,  and  is  celebrated  by  Ariosto  as 
the  refuge  of  poets : — 

"  La  feltresca  corte 
Ove  col  formator  del  Cortigiano 
Col  Bembo  e  gli  altri  sacri  al  divo  Apollo 
Facea  1'  esilio  suo  men  duro  e  strano." 

Sat.  3. 

The  Princess  of  Urbino,  Lucrezia 
d'Este,  induced  Bernardo  Tasso  and 
his  son  to  settle  at  Pesaro.  Behind  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  near  the  Rimini  gate 
is  the  casino  they  inhabited,  and  in 
which  Bernardo  composed  his  Am  ad  is. 
Among  the  eminent  men  whom  Pesaro 
has  produced  in  modern  times  are  Per- 
ticari  and  Rossini.  Pesaro  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  paintings;  many  of  these 
were  removed  to  Pans,  and  nearly  all 
those  which  were  restored  were  taken 
to  Rome,  whence  few  have  found  their 
way  back  to  their  original  sites. 

The  Cathedral  contains  little  to  in- 
terest the  traveller.  The  ch.  of  S. 
Francesco  has  a  good  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  of  Giovanni  Bellini.  :- 
a  shameful  state  of  neglect;  o1 
predella   and    the  pilasters   are 
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beautiful  little  subjects  by  the  same 
artist.  In  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico,  the 
first  altar  on  the  left  has  a  Madonna 
and  Saints  by  Presci'ttti  of  Fano;  in 
the  sacristy  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  L.  delta  Botjbia.  In  the  sacristy  of 
S.  Antonio,  a  fine  Gothic  altarpiece  by 
Antonio  di  Murano,  1464.  The  chapel 
of  the  S&.  S'jtcr  imento  has  a  Last  Sapper 
by  Xicolo  da  Pesaro.  8.  Cissiino  has 
a  fine  picture  of  Sta.  Barbara,  by  Simone 
da  Pestro.  S.  Giovanni  de'  Riformati 
was  built  by  Bartolommeo  Genga,  the 
engineer  and  architect  to  the  Duke  of 
Urbino;  the  altarpiece,  by  Guercino,  has 
suffered  from  the  carelessness  of  re- 
storers. In  S.  Agostino  the  lower  part  of 
the  facade  is  very  good.  S.  Giovanni 
Battista  has  an  altarpiece  of  1400,  and 
in  the  sacristy  a  St.  John  Baptist  and 
Christ  between  2  angels,  by  M.  Zoppo. 

The  Biblioteca  Olivieri,  founded  and 
bequeathed  to  his  native  town  by  the 
learned  antiquary  and  ecclesiastic  of 
that  name,  contains  about  1 3,000  vols., 
besides  600  MSS.  The  latter  are  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  memorials  of  Pesaro 
and  of  the  duchy,  for  the  most  part  in- 
edited.  Among  other  interesting  MSS. 
may  be  mentioned  an  inedited  canzone 
by  Fandolfo  Collenuccio,  strangled  here 
in  prison  by  Giovanni  Sforza,  on  ac- 
count of  his  connection  with  Csesar 
Borgia;  an  eclogue  by  Serafino  d'Aquila; 
and  various  readings  of  the  Stanze  of 
Politian.  Of  Tasso  some  letters,  and 
also  a  valuable  commentary  on  his 
great  poem  by  Malatesta  della  Porta. 
Annexed  to  the  library  is  a  small  mu- 
seum of  antiquities  and  coins,  chiefly 
Roman,  collected  and  partially  illus- 
trated by  the  Abbate  Olivien :  and 
in  the  Ospizio  degV  Incurabili,  a  highly 
interesting  collection  of  Majolica. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  Dukes  of 

Urbino  is  now  the  residence  of   the 

Pontifical  authorities;  its  grand  saloon 

is  on  a  scale  of  princely  magnificence, 

perfectly  in  character  with  the  pomp 

*   '^eir  court.      The   large   building 

e  the  palace,  now  converted  into 

was  occupied  by  the  pages  of 

irt. 

to  Pesaro  is  Monte  S.  Bartolo, 
ient  Accius,  so  called  from  the 
•agic  poet  L.  Accius,  who  was  a 


native  of  the  town,  and  was  buried  on 
the  mountain.  Near  its  summit,  at  the 
distance  of  about  2  m.  from  the  town, 
is  the  L/*periu'ef  once  the  favourite  villa 
of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  built  by  the 
Duchess  Leonora  Gonxaga,  wife  of 
Francesco  Maria  L,  in  order  to  surprise 
him  on  his  return  from  his  campaigns. 
It  was  decorated  by  Ranaele  del  Colle 
with  frescoes  now  nearly  ruined;  on 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  courts  are  verses 
in  honour  of  the  Duke's  return  written 
by  Bembo,  whose  residence  here  is  cele- 
brated by  Tasso,  Rime  ii.  38.  This 
once  beautiful  villa  is  described  by 
Bernardo  Tasso,  who  represents  it  as 
one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
Italy ;  but  it  fell  into  decay  in  the  last 
century,  when  it  became  the  refuge  for 
the  Jesuits  expelled  from  Portugal  by 
the  Marquis  de  Pombal.  Its  rich  stair- 
cases and  galleries,  and  its  broad  ter- 
race, from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  valley  of  the  Foglia  to  its  junction 
with  the  sea,  shows  that  there  was 
much  truth  in  the  poet's  description. 
The  whole  is  unfortunately  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruin.  The  brick  floors,  with 
inlaid  patterns,  are  very  good. 

In  the  neighbouring  church  of  the 
Gerolomitani  is  what  once  was  a  fine 
picture  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Giovanni  Santi; 
it  is  signed,  and  has  been  injured  by  re- 
storations. From  behind  the  convent 
may  be  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful views  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  1.  of  the  road  coming  from 
Rimini  is  La  Vittoria,  another  villa, 
which  has  acquired  notoriety  as  the  re- 
sidence of  Queen  Caroline  of  England, 
while  Princess  of  Wales;  in  the  garden 
may  still  be  seen  a  small  monument  she 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  another  to  her  brother 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  at 
Waterloo. 

The  port  is  formed  by  the  embouchure 
of  the  Foglia:  it  was  enlarged  by 
Francesco  Maria  II.  della  Rovere,  but 
has  subsequently  become  shallow ;  it 
can  contain  200  small  vessels,  not 
exceeding  in  burthen  70  tons;  Pius 
VII.  contributed  to  its  safety  by  the 
addition  of  a  fort  and  small  light- 
house in  1821.  The  manufacture  of 
pottery  which  existed  at  Pesaro  since 
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the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors  was 
revived  in  1300  under  Boniface  VIII., 
and  attained  great  perfection  under 
the  Sforzas  and  the  Dukes  of  Urbino, 
and  especially  Guidobaldo  II. ,  in  the 
middle  of  the  1 7th  century.  There  are 
some  good  specimens  of  it  in  the  Hos- 
pital of  the  Incurabili  here. 

Pesaro  is  famous  for  its  figs,  which 
have  been  celebrated  by  Tasso,  Bembo, 
and  Castiglione. 

The  promenade  of  the  Belvedere  San 
Benedetto  is  in  a  fine  situation,  and 
worthy  of  a  visit. 

[There  is  a  direct  road  from  Pesaro 
to  Urbino,  ascending  the  Foglia  and 
the  Apsa,  and  passing  under  the  vil- 
lages of  Montecchio,  Colbordolo,  and 
Ricece.  A  diligence  runs  between  these 
towns  3  times  a  week.  For  Urbino, 
see  Rte.  90-] 

Leaving  Pesaro,  a  beautiful  drive, 
partly  along  the  coast,  brings  us  to 

1  FANo(Pop.  8950),  the  ancient  Fanum 
Fortune.  {Inns'.  11  Moro, clean  and  civil 
—a  capital  little  inn :  H.  A.  Z.,  Nov. 
1856 — with  moderate  charges ;  Tre  Re.) 
Fano  is  a  well-built  and  agreeable  town, 
surrounded  by  walls,  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  defence,  but  still 
recalling  the  remembrance  of  its  once 
celebrated  fortress.  Its  situation  in  a 
fertile  plain  ensures  it  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  air ;  the  climate  is  said 
to  be  extremely  healthy,  but  cold  in  the 
winter  and  spring.     The  scenery  of  the 


ing.  It  forms  one  of  the  city  gates. 
On  the  adjoining  chapel,  by  the  side 
of  its  arabesque  doorpost,  is  carved 
a  representation  of  the  arch  as  it  ori- 
ginally stood  with  the  2  inscriptions 
on  the  arch  and  attic.  This  interesting 
monument  is  the  last  representative  of 
the  magnificence  of  Fano  under  its  Ro- 
man rulers,  who  adorned  the  city  with 
sumptuous  baths  and  with  a  basilica 
designed  by  Vitruvius.  The  town  walls 
were  erected  by  Augustus,  restored  by 
the  sons  of  Constantine,  and  ruined 
during  the  Gothic  wars  by  Vitiges. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  For- 
tnnatus,  has  suffered  from  modern  in- 
novations. The  first  object  which  at- 
tracts attention  on  the  outside  are  four 
recumbent  lions,  on  which  the  columns 
of  the  Gothic  portico  evidently  rested. 
On  entering  the  church,  on  the  1.  hand  is 
the  chapel  of  S.  Girolamo,  containing  the 
monument  of  a  member  of  the  Ramal- 
ducci  family,  with  his  portrait  painted 
on  stone.  The  altarpiece  of  this  chapel 
is  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  by  an  un- 
known artist.  Nearly  opposite  to  this 
is  a  chapel  containing  16  frescoes  by 
Domenichino :  they  were  once  among  his 
most  beautiful  and  expressive  works; 
but  they  have  been  almost  wholly 
ruined  by  injudicious  attempts  at  re- 
storation. The  Annunciation,  the  Salu- 
tation, the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Nativity,  and  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  are  among  the  finest  concep- 


neighbourhood  is  beautiful,  and  Dame-  tions  of  this  master.     In  the  chapel  of 


rons  excellent  roads  ensure  facilities  of 
communication  with  all  the  great  towns. 
The  high  road  passes  round  the  walls 
without  entering  the  town,  so  that,  un- 
less the  traveller  be  aware  beforehand 
how  many  objects  of  interest  it  con- 
tains, it  is  very  probable  that  he  would 


the  Sacristy,  on  the  same  side,  is  a 
Madonna  with  2  saints  in  adoration 
by  Lodovico  Caracci. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  Nuova  contains 
2  excellent  works  by  Perugino ;  one 
a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  An- 
nunciation, the  other  in  a  chapel  oppo- 


be  driven  on  without  having  an  oppor- !  site  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
tunity  of  discovering  them  himself.  with  various  saints  on  either  side;  it 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  is  was  painted  for  a  member  of  the  Du- 
commemorated  by  a  modern  statue  of  ranti  family,  in  1497,  according  to  the 
Fortune  in  the  middle  of  the  graceful  inscription ;  on  the  P  red  el  la  are  five 
public  fountain,  which  is  probably  the '  small  subjects  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
representative  of  one  more  ancient,  —a  still  finer  work.  Above  and  below 
The  principal  object  of  classical  in-  this  painting  are  small  pictures ;  the  lu- 
terest  in  Fano  is  the  Triumphal  Arch  nette  above  represents  a  Pietk,  with 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  upon  Madonna,  St.  John,  St.  Nicodemr 
which  Constantine  built  an  attic  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Both  o 
columns,  2  of  which  are  still  stand- '  paintings  have  been  erroneous! 
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buted  to  Raphael;  many  consider  the 
latter  to  be  the  work  of  B.  delta  Genga. 
Behind  the  altar  ia  a  small  Madonna 
by  Sassoferrato,  and  in  the  first  ehapel 
on  the  left  on  entering  the  ch.  the  Vi- 
sitation of  St.  Elizabeth  is  by  Giovanni 
Santi. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Paternianot  dedicated  to 
the  first  bishop  of  Fano,  is  a  noble  edi- 
fice ;  it  contains  a  very  good  Sposalizio 
by  Guercino.  In  a  chapel  opposite  is  the 
Death  of  S.  Joseph  by  the  Cav.  cTAr- 
pino,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
S.  Carlo  Borroraeo,  and  S.  Sebastian, 
by  Claudio  Ridolfi,  a  pupil  of  Baroc- 
cio's.  The  altarpiece  is  by  Alessandro 
Viarini.  The  chapel  of  the  saint  has 
some  frescoes  by  Viviani,  and  three 
others  representing  events  in  the  life  of 
S.  Paternianus  by  Carlo  Bonone. 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Pietro,  another  fine 
building,  rich  in  marbles,  frescoes,  and 
paintings,  contains,  in  the  Gabrielli 
chapel,  a  fine  Annunciation,  by  Guido. 
On  one  side  of  the  altar  is  a  picture 
representing  a  mirack  of  S.  Peter,  by 
Simone  da  Pesaro.  The  frescoes  of 
Viviani  are  also  regarded  as  masterpieces 
of  that  artist. 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Agostino  contains  a 
fine  Guardian  Angel  by  Guercino;  the 
Ch.  of  8.  Filippo  a  Magdalen  by  the 
same  master.  In  the  Ch.  of  .8.  Do- 
minick  is  a  picture  of  St.  Thomas  by 
Palma  Vecchio  (?),  Sta.  Croce,  now 
attached  to  the  hospital,  has  an  in- 
teresting altarpiece,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  several  saints, 
by  Giovanni  Santi.  In  Sta.  Teresa  there 
is  a  fine  altarpiece  by  Albani. 

In  the  Collegio  Folfi  is  preserved  the 
celebrated  painting  of  David  with  the 
head  of  Goliath,  by  Domenichino,  with 
copies  of  his  frescoes  in  the  cathe- 
dral, "  His  David,"  says  Lanzi,  u  is 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  all  foreigners 
of  any*  pretensions  to  taste ;  it  is  a 
figure  as  large  as  life,  and  would  alone 
suffice  to  render  an  artist's  name  im- 
mortal." 

At  the  Ch.  of  8.  Francesco  are  the 
tombs  of  Pandolfo  Malatesta  III.  and 
his  wife.  These  monuments  are  placed 
under  the  portico  of  the  ch.  The  door 
in  the  centre  is  extremely  rich,  and 
has  a  round-headed  arch,  which,  as 


well  as  pilasters,  are  covered  with  ara- 
besques and  foliage.  On  the  right  of 
this  is  the  tomb  raised  by  Sigismundo 
Pandolfo  to  his  father  Pandolfo  Mala* 
testa,  in  1460.  On  the  left  is  the  superb 
sarcophagus  of  the  wife:  it  is  orna- 
mented with  busts  of  saints  on  the 
front,  and  is  placed  under  a  rich 
Gothic  canopy  divided  into  three  com- 
partments, and  elaborately  carved.  It  is 
no  less  interesting  as  an  example  of  art 
than  as  a  memorial  of  the  illustrious  fa- 
mily whose  name  is  so  much  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

The  Theatre  of  Fano,  recently  rebuilt, 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Italy ; 
it  was  originally  erected  by  a  native 
artist,  Torelli,  and  ornamented  with 
curious  paintings.  The  scenes  were  so 
arranged  as  to  be  really  what  they 
appeared,  and  not  mere  painted  repre- 
sentations. They  were  the  work  of 
Bibiena. 

The  Port  was  once  a  well-known 
resort  of  the  traders  of  the  Adriatic : 
it  was  repaired  by  Paul  V.  in  1616, 
under  the  direction  of  Rinaldi,  and 
derived  from  that  circumstance  the 
name  of  Porto  Borghese.  The  com- 
merce of  the  town  has  declined,  and 
the  harbour  is  now  choked  up. 

Clement  VIII.  was  a  native  of  this 
town.  It  will  ever  remain  an  honour 
to  Fano  that  the  first  printing-press 
in  Europe  with  moveable  Arabic  types 
was  established  here,  in  1514,  at  the 
expense  of  Julius  II. 

[An  excellent  road  leads  from  Fano 
to  Urbino  (Rte.  90),  and  from  thence 
to  Florence  by  Arezzo,  or  to  Rome  by 
Perugia  (Rtes.  91,  92,  107).  There  is 
also  the  post-road  from  Fano  to  Foligno, 
by  the  Strada  del  Furlo  (Rte.  89)]. 

On  leaving  Fano,  the  road  crosses 
the  Metauro  or  Metro,  the  celebrated 
Metaurus,  a  broad  and  rapid  stream, 
recalling  the  fate  of  Asdrubal : 

"  Quid  debeas  ol  Roma  Neronibus 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen,  et  Asdrubal 
Devictus."  Bar.  iv.  4. 

From  which  it  follows  for  8  m.  the 
flat  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to 

La  Marotta,  a  post  station,  close  to 
the  sea :  2  m.  beyond  it  the  Cesano  is 
crossed,  near  which  is  a  road  on  the  rt., 
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which  ascends  the  stream  to  Pergola, 
a  town  of  3000  Inhab.  10  m,  distant. 

1  Sinigallia  {Inn,  Locanda  dell  a 
Formica),  the  ancient  Sena,  known  by 
the  appellative  of  Gallica,  to  distin- 

fuish  it  from  the  Etruscan  Sena  Julia, 
t  is  an  important  episcopal  town, 
containing  a  population  of  12,950  In- 
hab., placed  in  a  situation  peculiarly 
favourable  to  commerce  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Misa,  which  nearly  retains  its 
classic  name  of  Misus.  The  port,  en- 
larged and  improved  by  Sigismund  Ma- 
latesta,  affords  convenient  accommo- 
dation to  numerous  fishing  and  trading 
vessels.  This  ancient  town  of  the 
Galli  Senones  was  sacked  by  Pompey 
in  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla:  it 
became  in  later  ages  one  of  the  cities 
of  Pentapolis ;  but  it  suffered  so  much 
from  fire  and  sword  during  the  troubles 
of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  present 
town  is  almost  entirely  modern. 

Sinigallia  has  acquired  an  infamous 
celebrity  in  history  from  the  massacre 
'of  the  confederate  chiefs,  or  condot- 
tieri,  by  their  ally  Caesar  Borgia,  in 
1502.  Borgia,  through  whose  ser- 
vices his  rather  Alexander  VI.  had 
reduced  nearly  all  his  rebellious  vas- 
sals of  Romagna,  found  himself  un- 
expectedly deserted  by  a  large  body 
of  his  French  troops,  and  determined, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
this  defection,  to  attack  Sinigallia. 
This  little  principality  was  then  go- 
verned by  a  daughter  of  Federigo 
duke  of  Urbino,  brother  of  Guido 
Ubaldo,  the  reigning  duke.  On  the 
approach  of  the  hostile  force  the  prin- 
cess retired  to  Venice,  leaving  the 
town  in  command  of  the  confederate 
captains,  who  refused  to  surrender  un- 
less Borgia  invested  it  in  person.  In 
order  to  allay  suspicions,  Borgia  dis- 
missed a  large  portion  of  his  forces, 
and  requested  the  confederates  to  dis- 
perse their  troops  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  in  order  that  his  own  might 
find  quarters  in  the  city.  On  the  21st 
December  he  left  Fano,  and  arrived  at 
Sinigallia  the  same  night,  with  2000 
horse  and  10,000  foot.  Three  of  the 
captains,  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Paolo  and 
Francesco  Orsini,  went  out  unarmed 
to  meet  him  as  an  ally ;  they  were  re- 


ceived by  Borgia  with  courtesy,  but 
were  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
2  gentlemen  of  his  suite.  The  fourth 
captain,  Oliverotto,  the  only  one  who 
had  not  dispersed  his  troops,  met  Bor- 
gia near  the  town,  and,  like  his  com- 
panions, was  also  placed  under  surveil- 
lance. They  all  alighted  together  at 
the  palace,  and  the  4  captains  had  no 
sooner  entered  than  they  were  arrested. 
Borgia  immediately  gave  orders  to  at- 
tack the  barracks  in  which  the  com- 
pany of  Oliverotto  was  quartered,  and 
every  man  was  massacred.  The  same 
evening  he  had  Vitellozzo  and  Olive- 
rotto strangled ;  and  on  the  18th  of 
January  following  Paolo  Orsini  and 
his  brother  underwent  the  same  fate. 
This  atrocious  perfidy,  although  it  did 
not  excite  the  wrath  of  a  people  already 
weary  of  the  military  tyranny  of  their 
late  masters,  has  scarcely  a  parallel 
even  in  that  depraved  chapter  of  Ita- 
lian history  in  which  Alexander  VI. 
and  his  family  were  the  chief  actors. 
It  has  been  attributed,  by  Roscoe  and 
others,  to  the  instigation  or  connivance 
of  Machiavelli ;  but  the  great  Floren- 
tine has  been  defended  by  Sismondi, 
on  the  evidence  which  his  own  letters 
afford  against  such  a  suspicion.  He 
considers  that  Roscoe' s  strongest  argu- 
ment, that  Machiavelli  does  not  indulge 
in  any  reflections  on  the  crime,  is  not 
admissible,  since  he  was  only  bound  to 
state  facts,  and  a  diplomatic  despatch 
is  not  expected  to  convey  the  expres- 
sion of  private  feelings. 

Sinigallia  contains  few  objects  of 
interest,  and  most  of  its  pictures  have 
disappeared.  The  convent  of  the 
Padri  Riformati,  2  m.  to  the  W.  of 
the  town,  was  built  by  Giovanni 
della  Rovere  and  Giovanna  di  Mon- 
tefeltro  his  wife,  who  are  both  buried 
within  its  church,  with  only  simple 
lapidary  inscriptions.  A  small  picture 
preserves  their  portraits  on  either 
side  of  the  Madonna.  A  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  Madonna  and  6  saints 
by  Perugino,  in  the  choir,  has  been 
lately  injured  by  cleaning.  Sinigallia 
became  a  bishopric  in  the  4th  centur«r 
Its  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Pe' 
It  may  be  considered  a  proof  of 
commercial  character  of  the  towr 
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it  contains  a  Jewish  synagogue.  Many 
of  the  houses  and  public  edifices  are 
well  built,  and  the  town  wears  an  air 
of  general  neatness,  expressive  of  life 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  present 
Pope,  Pius  IX.,  and  of  that  distin- 
guished lady  the  late  Madame  Catalani. 
The  modern  interest  of  Sinigallia 
is  the  celebrated  Fair  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, which  has  been  held  for  more 
than  600  years,  and  still  preserves  its 
freedom  from  customs  .and  taxes.  It 
was  established  by  Sergius  Count  of 
Sinigallia  in  1200,  and  was  granted  its 
privileges  by  Paul  II.  in  1464,  which 
the  political  and  domestic  changes  of 
successive  ages  have  not  affected.  It 
commences  on  the  20th  July,  and  lasts 
to  the  8th  August ;  during  these  20  days 
the  town  is  crowded  with  visitors  from 
all  part 8  of  Italy,  with  merchants  from 
countries  beyond  the  Alps  and  from  the 
Levant,  mingling  the  manufactures  of 
the  N.  with  the  rich  produce  of  the  E. 
There  is  scarcely  a  language  of  Europe 
which  may  not  be  heard  on  this  occasion. 
The  city  wears  the  aspect  of  a  bazaar, 
and  as  every  house  is  converted  into 
a  shop,  and  every  street  is  covered  with 
awnings,  the  eastern  traveller  may  al- 
most imagine  himself  in  Constantinople. 
It  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  at- 
tended fair  in  Italy,  and  in  many  respects 
resembles  that  of  Beaucaire  in  France. 
As  the  merchandise  pays  duty  on  pass- 
ing out  of  the  town,  every  art  and  device 
are  practised  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  officers  of  customs ;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  much  smuggling,  the  revenue 
it  affords  to  the  State  is  consider- 
able. "■  Every  article,  from  costly 
jewellery  for  the  noble  to  the  coarsest 
wares  for  the  peasantry,  may  be  met  in 
this  universal  emporium.  Tradesmen 
from  Venice,  Geneva,  Trieste,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Levant  display  their 
various  merchandise,  not  in  small  par- 
cels to  tempt  the  casual  stroller,  but  in 
bales  and  cases,  for  the  supply  of  the 
inland  dealers.  Every  dialect  of  the 
Italian  language,  cut  into  by  the 
rougher  tones  of  the  transalpine  or  the 
guttural  jargon  of  transmarine  lan- 
guages, is  heard,  generating  a  Bafcel  of 
sounds.     On  all  sides  are  greetings  of 


dear  friends,  who  only  meet  once  a  year 
at  the  fair,^  yet  are  as  loud  and  hearty 
in  their  salutations  as  though  they  were 
sworn  brothers.  From  a  semicircle  of 
50  miles  radius  (the  city  being  upon 
the  sea)  the  population  pours  in,  with 
serious  intentions  of  laying  out  their 
money  to  some  purpose ;  while  crowds 
of  Roman,  Tuscan,  and  other  idlers 
come  to  enjoy  a  lounge  through  this 
bazaar-city,  or  partake  of  its  amuse- 
ments. In  the  thoughts  of  the  former 
the  custom-house  officers  have  a  con- 
siderable place ;  for  as  all  the  merchan- 
dise comes  in  free  and  pays  its  duty 
upon  passing  the  gates  to  enter  into  the 
country,  many  are  the  schemes  and  de- 
vices for  escaping  the  vigilance  of  these 
most  inconvenient  and  inconsiderate 
officials.  Much  that  is  bought  is  con- 
cealed in  the  town,  so  as  to  evade  the 
minute  domiciliary  visit  which  closes 
the  fair,  and  then  is  gradually  conveyed 
home.  What  is  in  use  passes  of  course 
free;  hence  troops  of  countrymen, 
tanned  to  colour  of  bronze,  as  they  go* 
out  of  the  gates  shade  their  delicate 
complexions  from  the  sun  with  their 
new  umbrellas ;  and  young  men  protect 
themselves  against  the  chill  of  Italian 
dog-days  with  well-lined  and  fur- 
collared  cloaks  wrapped  close  around 
them.  Dropsies  too  look  very  com- 
mon, and  pocket  handkerchiefs  seem 
vastly  like  shawls.  A  sudden  fashion 
seems  to  have  come  in  of  wearing 
double  apparel,  and  many  can  no  longer 
tell  the  time  without  at  least  3 
watches  in  their  pockets.  Yet  great  is 
the  squabbling,  the  entreating,  the 
bullying  at  the  gates ;  and  many  mint 
just  at  that  particular  moment,  and 
cannot  recover  unless  they  drive  out- 
side and  feel  the  country  air.  In  fact, 
it  is  an  epoch  in  the  year  to  which 
everything  is  referred :  a  person  is  said 
to  have  died  or  to  have  gone  abroad 
before  or  after  the  last  fair  of  Seni- 
gallia;  many  know  only  those  two 
periods  in  the  year." — Cardinal  Wiseman. 
The  English  traveller,  who  so  often 
seeks  in  vain  for  fresh  objects  of  ex- 
citement, will  do  well  to  visit  the  town 
at  this  period  of  general  enjoyment: 
it  is  a  scene  where  national  character 
and    costume    may  be    studied  more 
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effectually  than    in    any  other  place 
perhaps  in  Italy. 

Leaving  Sinigallia,  the  road  follows 
close  to  the  sea-shore  as  far  as 

1  Case  Bruciate,  a  post  station,  a 
mile  before  reaching  the  river  Esino, 
where  it  begins  to  ran  more  inland. 

[Before  crossing  the  Esino,  the  (Esis 
of  Strabo,  a  road  leading  southward 
ascends  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  to 
Chiaravalle  and  Jesi,  10  m.  distant, 
and  21  m.  from  Ancona,  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  is  the  ancient  (Esium,  the 
(Esis  of  Ptolemy,  a  Roman  municipium 
and  colony.  The  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  was  born  here,  on  which 
account  it  was  designated  by  the  title 
of  a  "  royal  city."  Its  cathedral  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Septimius  Martyr, 
its  first  bishop  on  the  creation  of  the 
see,  a.d.  308.  Jesi  has  of  late  years 
become  a  manufacturing  town,  for 
which  its  vicinity  to  Ancona  and  its 
position  near  the  Esino  render  it  well 
adapted.  A  road  leading  S.  through 
Filotrano,  and  crossing  the  Esino  and 
Musone,  falls  into  the  high  post-road 
from  Ancona  to  Foligno,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potenza,  below  Macerate.]  After 
crossing  the  Esino,  the  post-road  to 
Ancona  passes  through  Torretta,  the 
traveller  having  constantly  in  view  the 
promontory  on  which  that  city  is  built. 

A  custom-house  is  encountered  at 
the  gate  of  Ancona  (the  Porta  Pia), 
where  passports  are  vise*d  both  on 
entering  and  leaving  the  town. 

l£  Ancona.  {runs :  La  Pace  or  the 
Posta,  formerly  indifferent,  said  to  be 
now  improved;  Albergo  Reale;  Gran 
Bretagna,  badly  situated,  with  dirty  en- 
trance, but  clean  rooms.)  This  ancient 
city  still  retains  its  Greek  name,  descrip- 
tive of  the  angular  form  of  the  Monte 
Comero,  the  Cumerium  promontorium, 
on  which  the  town  is  placed.  It  has 
the  best  harbour  on  the  Italian  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  is  the  most  impor- 
tant naval  station  in  the  States  of  the 
Church.  The  city  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  slopes  of  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre, spreading  between  the  two 
promontories  of  Monte  Ciriaco  and 
Monte  Comero ;  the  latter  is  also  known 
by  the  name  of  Monte  Guasco. 


Ancona  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  Doric  colony,  or  by  the 
Syracusans  who  fled  from  the  tyranny 
of  Dionysius.  It  was  a  celebrated  port 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
occupied  by  Ceesar  after  the  passage  of 
the  Rubicon.  Its  importance  in  the  time 
of  Trajan  is  shown  by  the  magnificent 
works  undertaken  by  that  emperor, 
and  still  remaining  with  scarcely  any 
change.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Maritime  Pentapolis,  and  during  the 
middle  ages  underwent  more  vicissi- 
tudes than  almost  any  other  on  the  coast. 
In  550  it  was  besieged  by  Totila,  and 
was  plundered  in  the  same  century 
by  the  Lombards,  who  placed  over 
it  an  officer  whose  title  ( march io  or 
marquis)  gave  rise  to  the  general  name  of 
the  Marca  (J/arcA),  which  the  territory 
of  Ancona  still  retains.  After  having 
recovered  from  the  sack  of  the  Sara- 
cens, it  became  a  free  city,  and,  in 
the  12th  century,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Lombard  league. 
When  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  1173, 
sent  Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
into  Italy  as  his  representative,  the 
warlike  prelate  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Ghibelline  cities  of  Tuscany  and 
Romagna  to  second  the  attack  upon 
Ancona  which  he  commenced  in 
the  following  spring.  It  was  during 
the  famine  occasioned  by  this  siege 
that  the  young  mother,  called  the  "  he- 
roine of  Ancona,"  gained  immortality. 
The  detailed  account  of  the  transac- 
tion will  be  found  at  length  in  Sis- 
mondi,  who  says  that,  observing  one 
day  a  soldier  summoned  to  battle,  but 
too  much  exhausted  to  proceed,  this 
young  and  beautiful  woman  refused 
her  breast  to  the  child  she  suckled, 
offered  it  to  the  warrior,  and  sent  him 
forth  thus  refreshed  to  shed  his  blood 
for  his  country.  Ancona  enjoyed  its 
privileges  until  1532,  when  it  was  sur- 
prised by  Gonzaga,  general  of  Clement 
VII.,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  de- 
fending it  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Turks,  erected  a  fort  and  filled  the  city 
with  papal  troops.  The  first  result  of 
this  measure  was  the  overthrow  of 
the  aristocratic  constitution  which  had 
prevailed  for  about  2  centuries;  the 
senators  or  Anziani  were  expelled,  tl 
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principal  nobles  were  banished,  and 
the  dominion  of  the  Holy  See  was 
established  beyond  the  power  of  the 
inhabitants  to  resist  the  encroachment. 
From  that  time  it  has  remained  at- 
tached to  the  States  of  the  Church,  ex- 
cepting during  those  periods  when  poli- 
tical convulsions  filled  Italy  with  the 
armies  of  the  north.  In  1798  it  was 
seized  by  the  French,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  sustained  under  General 
Meonier  the  memorable  siege  which 
terminated  in  its  surrender  to  the  Allies, 
after  a  long  and  gallant  resistance. 
Under  the  rule  of  Napoleon  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Me- 
tauro;  but  in  1814  it  was  restored  to 
the  Pope  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
In  1832  it  was  again  occupied  by  the 
French  to  counterbalance  the  Austrians 
in  the  N.,  and  was  not  evacuated  by 
them  until  1838.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  of  1849  it  was  besieged 
and  bombarded  for  9  or  10  days  by  the 
Austrians  under  Marshal  Wimpffen, 
to  whom  it  capitulated  on  the  18th 
June,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
forts  and  the  port  were  occupied  by  the 
imperial  troops  in  the  name  of  the  Pope. 
It  was  held  by  the  Austrians  until  May, 
1859,  when  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don it  by  their  disasters  in  Lombardy. 

Ancona  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
Marea,  and  the  chief  city  of  a  pro- 
vince comprehending  in  extent  333 
sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  176,519 
souls.  The  population  of  the  city  and 
its  suburbs  amounts  to  28,804.  It  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  Citta 
Vecchia  and  the.  Citta  Nuova;  the 
former  occupies  the  highest  ground 
and  is  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes ; 
the  latter  is  situated  on  the  lower 
slopes  and  along  the  seashore.  The  city 
contains  some  good  buildings,  but  itsnar- 
row  and  irregular  streets  have  a  dreary 
aspect ;  almost  the  only  exception  being 
the  new  line  of  houses  on  the  Marina, 
which  dates  from  the  pontificate  of 
Pins  VI. 

The  celebrated  Port,,  begun  by  Trajan 

after  that  of  Civita  Vecchia,  was  en- 

\  by  Clement  XII.,  who  made  it  a 

rt  as  an  encouragement  to  its 

ce,  which  had  declined  consider- 

er  the  discovery  of  the  passage 


to  India  by  the  Cape.  It  has  2  moles, 
one  erected  by  Trajan,  the  other  by 
Clement  XII.  The  Arch  of  Trajan,  which 
has  been  pronounced  the  finest  in  the 
world,  stands  on  the  old  mole,  in  sin- 
gular and  striking  contrast  to  every- 
thing around  it.  This  superb  monu- 
ment, constructed  entirely  of  white 
marble,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  was  erected  in 
honour  of  Trajan,  aj>.  112,  by  Plo- 
tina  his  wife  and  Marciana  his  sis- 
ter; it  was  decorated  with  bronze 
statues,  trophies,  and  bas-reliefs,  bnt 
all  these  have  disappeared,  and  its 
marble  bas-reliefs  alone  remain  to  at- 
test their  magnificence.  The  sides  have 
two  Corinthian  columns  on  their  pedes- 
tals, and  the  attic  bears  an  inscription 
recording  the  motives  for  its  erection. 
The  remarkable  whiteness  of  the  marble, 
the  elegant  proportions  of  the  arch,  and 
its  elevated  position,  combine  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments 
of  Roman  grandeur  which  Italy  still 
retains. 

The  new  Mole  is  also  decorated 
with  a  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Cle- 
ment XII.,  from  the  designs  of  Vanvi- 
teili.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  archi- 
tect, but  its  effect,  contrasted  with 
that  of  Trajan,  is  somewhat  heavy. 
Forsyth  criticises  these  arches  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage: — "The ancient  part  of 
the  mole  is  crowned  by  Trajan's  arch, 
and  the  modern  by  a  pope's.  But  what 
business  has  a  priest  with  triumphal 
arches?  And  what  business  has  any 
arch  on  a  mole?  Arches  like  these 
suppose  a  triumph,  a  procession,  a 
road,  the  entry  into  a  city.  The  mole 
of  Trajan  called  for  a  different  monu- 
ment. Here  an  historical  column  like 
his  own  might  have  risen  into  a  Pharos, 
at  once  to  record  his  naval  merits,  to 
illuminate  his  harbour,  and  realise  the 
compliment  which  the  senate  inscribed 
on  this  arch,  by  making  the  access  to 
Italy  safer  for  sailors." 

The  harbour  is  defended  by  several 
forts ;  one  was  built  by  Clement  VII. 
in  1532,  from  the  designs  of  Antonio  di 
Sangallo,  enlarged  by  Gregory  XIII. 
in  1575,  and  improved  by  the  Germans 
and  the  French  in  later  years.  Near 
the  Capuccini  is  another  fort,  restored 
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by  the  French  in  1 832 ;  and  other  strong 
fortifications  occupy  the  heights  of 
Monte  Pelago  and  Monte  Cardeto.  The 
defences  of  Ancona  were  much  strength- 
ened by  the  Austrians  during  their 
occupation  between  1848  and  1859,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Papal  Government. 
In  September  of  the  present  year,  An- 
cona, then  garrisoned  by  about  3000 
Germans  and  Swiss,  was  besieged  by 
the  Piedmontese  under  Gen.  Cialdini, 
and,  after  a  bombardment  both  on  the 
sea  and  land  sides,  obliged  to  capitulate 
(Sept.  29),  Gen.  Lamoriciere  and  the 
wreck  of  the  Pope's  foreign  auxiliaries, 
who  had  escaped  after  the  disaster  at 
Castel  Fidardo,  haying  been  made  pri- 
soners of  war. 

Within  the  harbour,  in  a  convenient 
position  on  its  shores,  is  the  Lazzaretto, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon  by 
Clement  XII.  in  1732,  and  completed 
by  Van v i tell i.  Its  domestic  and  sana- 
tory arrangements  are  still  far  inferior 
to  those  of  Malta,  but  great  improve- 
ments have  taken  place  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Austrian  steamers 
between  Trieste*and  the  Levant,  which 
call  here  on  their  way. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S. 
Ciriacus,  the  first  bishop  of  Ancona, 
stands  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
town  and  harbour,  and  occupies  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Venus,  round  which 
the  original  town  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built.  This  temple  is  mentioned 
by  Juvenal,  Sat.  iv.,  in  a  passage  ex- 
pressive of  the  Greek  origin  of  the 
city.  The  present  Cathedral  is  an 
edifice  of  the  10th  century,  with  the 
exception  of  the  facude,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  work  of  Margaritone 
d'Arezzo  in  the  1 3th.  The  columns 
of  the  ancient  temple  have  contributed 
to  the  embellishment  of  the  Christian 
church ;  and  independently  of  the  fine 
prospect  which  its  elevated  position 
commands,  its  architectural  and  other 
relics  will  repay  the  trouble  of  the 
ascent.  The  exterior  of  the  edifice  was 
once  ornamented  with  a  wheel  window, 
which  is  now  closed  up,  but  the  Gothic 
doorway  still  remains,  and  is  a  superb 
example  of  its  kind.  It  has  9  co- 
lumns and  a  pointed  arch,  the  first 
frieze  of  which  has  on  it  31  busts  of 


saints ;  the  second  has  grotesque  ani- 
mals and  other  similar  devices.  The 
projecting  porch  is  supported  by  4 
columns,  the  2  outer  resting  on  co- 
lossal lions  .of  red  marble ;  on  the 
inner  vault  of  the  porch  are  the  em- 
blems of  the  Evangelists,  an  angel  and 
a  winged  lion,  an  eagle  with  a  book 
and  a  winged  bull;  on  the  left  of 
the  porch  are  several  bas-reliefs  of 
saints.  The  interior  exhibits  the  fine 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Venus ;  the 
2  side  aisles  are  ascended  by  steps. 
The  cupola  is  octangular,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  D'Agincourt  as  the  oldest  in 
Italy.  In  one  of  the  subterranean 
chapels  is  the  fine  sarcophagus  of  Titus 
Gorgonius,  praetor  of  Ancona ;  in  the 
other  the  tombs  of  St.  Ciriacus  and 
2  other  saints,  a  Pieta,  and  portraits 
of  Pius  VI.  and  VII.  In  a  chapel 
above  is  a  painting  by  Podesti,  repre- 
senting the  martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo ; 
and  in  another,  over  the  monument 
of  the  Villa  family,  is  a  fine  portrait 
of  a  child  by  Tibaldi,  The  Gian- 
nelli  monument  is  an  interesting  speci- 
men of  the  cinquecento  style :  that  of 
Lucio  Basso  is  also  worthy  of  notice. 
In  addition  to  these  objects,  the  ch. 
contains  a  fine  repetition  of  a  Madonna 
by  Sassoferrato. 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Francesco,  now  an  hos- 
pital, has  a  very  rich  Gothic  doorway, 
with  a  pointed  arch  and  a  projecting 
transom  covered  with  heads  of  saints. 
The  canopy  is  very  elaborate,  con- 
taining statues  of  saints  in  niches,  sur- 
mounted by  fretwork  pinnacles. 

S.  Agostino  has  another  rich  door- 
way, in  which  Corinthian  columns 
are  introduced.  It  is  the  only  vestige 
of  its  Gothic  architecture,  for  the  in- 
terior was  entirely  rebuilt  bw  Van  vitelli. 
The  picture  of  St.  John  baptizing, 
by  Tibaldi,  was  painted  for  Giorgio 
Morato,  the  Armenian  merchant,  who 
first  brought  the  artist  to  the  city.  But 
the  principal  works  in  the  ch.  are  by 
Lilio,  known  as  Andrea  di  Ancona,  a 
painter  of  the  Roman  school  in  the  last 
century,  a  pupil  and  imitator  of  Baroc- 
cio ;  his  best  production  is  the  Madonna 
crowning  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino. 
The  sacristy  contains  14  small  ~ 
tures   illustrating  the   history  c 
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saint,  by  the  same  artist  The  St.  Fran- 
cis praying  is  by  Roncalli. 

Sta.  Maria  delta  Piazza  exhibits  the 
most  carious  prodigality  of  Gothic  orna- 
ment. Its  small  facade  has  3  paral- 
lel rows  of  round-headed  arches,  with 
rich  mouldings  resting  on  low  co- 
lumns in  imitation  of  the  Corinthian 
order ;  the  door  has  likewise  a  round- 
headed  arch,  with  knotted  columns. 
The  frieze  is  full  of  birds,  animals, 
grotesque  figures,  and  foliage ;  the  side 
door  is  pointed  and  has  a  porch.  The 
interior  contains  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
going  to  the  temple  in  her  childhood, 
a  good  specimen  of  Marco  Benejial;  and 
a  Virgin  enthroned  by  Lorenzo  Lotto. 

S.  Domenico  was  rebuilt  in  1 788 :  it 
contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Titian,  and 
the  grave  of  Rinaldo  degli  Albizzi,  the 
rival  of  Cosimo  de*  Medici,  who  died 
here  in  exile  in  1425.  A  simple  in- 
scription recording  his  name  and  the 
year  of  his  death  is  the  only  memorial 
to  the  celebrated  Florentine. 

S.  Francesco  contains  3  interesting 
paintings:  a  Madonna  by  Titian,  in 
1 520 ;  an  Annunciation  by  Guide ; 
and  a  Crucifixion  by  Bellini. 

Sta.  Pelagia  contains  a  picture  by 
Guercino,  representing  the  saint  and  an 
angel.  The  ch.  of  the  Vergine  del  la 
Misericordia  has  a  curious  door,  orna- 
mented with  fruits,  of  the  transition 
period. 

The  Loggia  de9  Mercanti,  or  Exchange, 
was  designed  by  Tibaldi,  who  covered 
the  interior  with  productions  of  his 
pencil.  The  ornaments  of  its  fagade 
are  elaborate,  and  the  arches  have  a 
Saracenic  character.  The  bas-reliefs 
are  said  by  Vasari  to  be  the  work  of 
Mocrio.  The  roof  is  covered  with  the 
frescoes  of  Tibaldi,  representing  Her- 
cules taming  the  monsters. 

Near  the  cathedral  are  some  remains 
of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre. 

The    Palazzo    del     Qoverno    has    a 

small  gallery  of  pictures,   and  is  the 

residence  of  the  Papal  delegate.    The 

Palazzo  Ferretti  affords  an  example  of 

the  twofold  powers  of  Tibaldi,  as  an 

^ct  and  painter.     The  Piazza  di 

%*nico  has  a  marble  statue  of 

XII.,    less  remarkable  as   a 

art  than  as  a  memorial  of  the 


benefits  conferred  upon  the  city  by 
that  pontiff.  The  fountain  called  del 
Calamo  is  the  work  of  Tibaldi* 

The  Prisons  are  surpassed  in  size 
only  by  those  of  Civita  Vecchia  and 
Spoleto.  They  are  capable  of  holding 
450  convicts. 

The  Jews  settled  at  Ancona  num- 
ber 1800;  they  have  a  synagogue 
and  their  separate  quarter,  called  the 
ghetto,  but  they  are  not  subject  to 
such  restrictions  as  their  brethren  at 
Rome.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  Ancona  that  all  religious  sects  enjoy 
complete  toleration. 

"  It  would  be  ungallant,"  says  For- 
syth, "  to  pass  through  Ancona  without 
paying  homage  to  the  multitude  of  fine 
women  whom  you  meet  there.  Wher- 
ever there  is  wealth  or  even  comfort 
in  Italy,  the  sex  runs  naturally  into 
beauty;  and  where  should  beauty  be 
found  if  not  here  ? — 

" '  Ante  domum  Veneris  qnam  Dorica  snstJnet 
Anoon?'" 

The  steamers  belonging  to  the  Austrian 
Lloyd* s  Company  call  at  Ancona,  on  their 
way  from  Trieste,  for  Corfu,  Patras, 
Syr  a,  Athens,  Smyrna,  and  the  Levant 
generally,  every  Wednesday  during  the 
summer  months;  and  for  Trieste  every 
Monday,  on  their  return  from  the  Le- 
vant, arriving  at  daybreak  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  outward-bound 
steamers  touch  at  Molfetta,  Brindisi, 
Corfu,  and  the  other  Ionian  Islands. 
The  voyage  to  and  from  Trieste  oc- 
cupies about  16  hrs.,  and  to  Athens,  in- 
cluding stoppages,  6  days. 

The  diligence  to  Rome  leaves  An- 
cona twice  a  week  (on  Tues.  and  Frid.), 
performing  the  journey  in  56  hours, 
and  to  Pesaro,  from  which  another 
starts  for  Bologna,  in  30  hours  (on  Frid. 
and  Mon.),  by  way  of  Rimini,  Cesena, 
and  Forli. 

The  mail  from  Ancona  to  Rome  starts 
3  times  a  week,  performing  the  journey, 
including  a  halt  at  Foligno,  in  30 
hours:  rare,  18  scudi  —  it  takes  2  pas- 
sengers only. 

The  traveller  may  proceed  from 
Ancona  direct  to  Naples,  without  pass- 
ing through  Rome.  This  route  is 
described  in  the  Handbook  for  Southern 
Italy  (Rte.  143). 
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ROUTE  88. 

ANCONA  to  foligno,  B*  LORETO,  »fA- 
CERATA,  TOLENTINO,  AND  THE  PASS 
OF  COLFIORITO. 

POHT8. 

Ancona  to  Osimo       .      •       .      .  li 

Osimo  to  Loreto         ....  1 

Loreto  to  Recanatl     .       •       •       •  Of 

Recanati  to  Sambucbeto    .      .      .  Ot 

Sambucheto  to  Macerata  ...  1 

Macerata  to  Tolentlno       .       .       .  li 

Tolentino  to  Valclmara     ...  1 

Valclmara  to  Ponte  della  Trave     •  1 

Ponte  della  Trave  to  Serravalle      ,  1 

Serravalle  to  Case  Nuove        .       .  1 

Case  Nuove  to  Foligno     ...  1 

11  £  posts  =k  85  m. 

There  are  2  roads  from  Ancona  as 
far  as  Loreto :  that  most  direct  but  more 
hilly  runs  nearer  to  the  sea-coast 
through  Camerano  and  Le  Crocette ;  the 
country  through  which  it  passes  is 
highly  cultivated  and  pretty;  it  is 
generally  followed  by  the  vetturini. 
The  post-road  runs  farther  inland,  and 
is  more  circuitous,  passing  through  Osi- 
mo ;  on  leaving  Ancona  it  ascends  the 
hills  of  Monteago,  and,  from  there 
running  above  and  parallel  to  the  Bara- 
cola  and  Aspio  torrents,  at  the  end  of 
11m.  reaches 

1J  Osimo  (Inn,  La  Posta).  An  ad- 
ditional horse  is  required  from  Ancona 
to  Osimo,  but  not  vice  versa.  Osimo  is 
a  small  city  of  high  antiquity,  and  is 
considered  by  many  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  Picenum.  We  easily  recog- 
nise the  classical  Auximum  in  the 
modern  name.  Lucan  mentions  it  as 
"  Admotae  pulsarant  Auxlmon  alae." 

Belisarius  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the 
siege  of  Osimo ;  the  arrow  from  its 
walls  must  have  transpierced  him  "if 
the  mortal  stroke  had  not  been  inter- 
cepted by  one  of  his  guards,  who  lost  in 
that  pious  office  the  use  of  his  hand." 
—  (Gibbon,  xli.)  The  modern  town, 
containing  5959  Inhab.,  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful country,  and,  from  its  elevation 


(805  ft.),  in  a  position  of  considerable 
strength.  The  cathedral  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Tecla:  it  is  a  place  of  some 
sanctity  as  containing  the  body  of  S. 
Giuseppe  di  Copertino.  In  the  Casa 
Galli,  Roncalli  painted  a  fresco  of  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon,  considered  by 
Lanzi  to  be  his  best  performance  of 
that  class;  aud  in  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Palazia  a  picture  of  that  saint,  also  pro* 
nounced  by  the  same  authority  to  be 
one  of  his  finest  works.  The  Palazzo 
Pubblico  has  a  small  museum  of  ancient 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  found  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  city.  Leaving 
Osimo,  the  road  turns  again  towards 
the  coast  along  a  ridge  of  hills  on  the 
1.  side  of  the  Musone,  and  passing  by 
Castelfidardo  (near  here  took  place  a 
sanguinary  battle  between  the  Pied- 
mo  ntese  and  Papal  troops  on  the  1 8th 
of  September,  18GO,  in  which  the  latter 
were  routed,  their  general,  Lamoriciere, 
obliged  to  throw  himself,  accompanied 
by  a  few  followers,  into  Ancona,  the 
second  in  command,  Pimodan,  killed, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  their  cannon 
and  military  stores  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors),  soon  after  which  the  river  is 
crossed,  and  a  steep  ascent  leads  to 

1  Loreto  (Inns,  La  Campana;  La 
Posta;  Gemellus  Hotel  is  said  to  be 
clean  and  reasonable,  with  a  civil  land- 
lord). This  small  citv,  whose  entire 
circuit  may  be  made  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  has  obtained  a  high  celebrity 
as  a  religious  sanctuary.  For  upwards 
of  5  centuries  Loreto  has  been  the  most 
frequented  place  of  pilgrimage  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  most 
pious  pontiffs  and  ambitious  monarchs 
have  swelled  the  crowd  of  votaries 
whom  its  fame  and  sanctity  have  drawn 
together  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  original  name  of 
the  town  was  the  Villa  di  Sta.  Maria ; 
it  was  afterwards  called  the  Castello  di 
Sta.  Maria;  and  the  present  name  is 
derived  either  from  a  grove  of  laurels 
in  which  the  Santa  Casa  is  said  to  have 
rested,  or  from  the  person  to  whom  the 
grove  belonged.  The  foundation  dates 
from  the  10th  December,  1294,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Celestin  V.,  when  >v~ 
Santa  Casa  arrived  from  Naz* 
The  tradition  of  the  Church  rela< 
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the  sacred  house  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Virgin,  the  scene  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  Incarnation,  as  well  as  the 
dwelling  where  the  Holy  Family  found 
shelter  after  the  flight  out  of  Egypt. 
The  house  was  held  in  extraordinary 
veneration  throughout  Palestine  after 
the  pilgrimage  of  the  Empress  Helena, 
who  built  over  it  a  magnificent  temple 
bearing  the  inscription  "  Htec  est  ara, 
in  qua  primo  jactum  est  humane  salutis 
fundamentum."  The  fame  of  the  sanc- 
tuary drew  many  of  the  early  fathers  of 
the  Church  into  Palestine ;  among  other 
pilgrims  was  St.  Louis.  The  subsequent 
inroads  of  the  Saracens  into  the  Holy 
Land  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  basilica 
which  Helena  had  erected ;  and  the  le- 
gend goes  on  to  state  that  by  a  miracle 
the  house  was  conveyed  by  angels  from 
Nazareth  to  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
where  it  was  deposited  at  a  place  called 
Kaunizza,  between  Tersatto  and  Fiume. 
This  occurrence  is  placed  in  1291.  In 
1294  it  is  said  to  have  been  sud- 
denly transported  in  the  night  to  a 
grove  near  Loreto;  and  according  to 
the  legend  the  Virgin  appeared  in  a 
vision  to  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  to 
announce  its  arrival  to  the  faithfiu. 
After  3  times  changing  its  position,  the 
Santa  Casaat  length  settled  itself  down, 
in  1 295,  on  the  spot  it  now  occupies.  The 
concourse  of  pilgrims  soon  created  the 
necessity  for  means  of  accommodation, 
and  by  the  pious  zeal  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Recanati  the  foundations  of  the  pre- 
sent town  were  speedily  laid.  Loreto 
became  a  city  in  1586,  when  Sixtus  V. 
surrounded  it  with  walls,  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  Turkish  pirates,  who  were 
tempted  by  the  riches  of  the  sanctuary 
to  make  frequent  descents  upon  the 
adjoining  coast. 

The  city,  containing  a  population  of 
5470,  is  built  on  a  hill,  about  3  m.  from 
the  sea,  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  visible  to  the  mariner  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  seaward. 
It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  one  long 
and  narrow  street,  filled  with  shops 
for  the  sale  of  crowns,  medals,  and  pic- 
tures of  the  "  Madonna  di  Loreto  ;**  a 
trade  which  is  said  to  produce  an  annual 
return  of  from  80,000  to  100,000  scudi. 


On  first  entering  the  town  the  traveller 
is  almost  led  to  imagine  that  it  is  peopled 
with  beggars,  for  he  is  at  once  beset 
with  appeals  to  his  charity  and  piety, — 
a  singular  contrast  to  a  shrine  rich  in 
gold  and  diamonds :  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  Is  no  poverty  so  apparent  as 
that  met  with  in  the  great  sanctuaries 
of  Italy* 

The  piazza  in  which  the  church  is 
situated  is  occupied  on  one  side  by  the 
Jesuits'  convent,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  noble  palace  of  the  governor,  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante.  In  the 
centre  is  the  fine  bronze  statue  of  Sixtus 
V.,  seated,  in  the  act  of  giving  his  be- 
nediction: it  is  the  work  of  Calcagni 
of  Recanati. 

The  Ch.  called  the  Chiesa  delta  Santa 
Casa  occupies  the  3rd  side  of  the  square. 
Its  facade  was  built  by  Sixtus  V.  Over 
the  grand  door  is  the  full-length  bronze 
statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Giro- 
lamo  Lonibardo.  The  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  exterior  are  the  3  superb 
bronze  doors,  inferior  only  to  those  of 
S.  Giovanni  at  Florence,  and  of  the 
Duomo  of  Pisa.  The  central  one  was 
cast  by  the  four  sons  of  Girolamo  Lom- 
bardo,  in  the  1 6th  century.  It  is  divided 
into  compartments,  containing  bas- 
reliefs  illustrating  events  in  the  nistory 
of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  creation 
to  the  flight  of  Cain,  with  symbolical 
representations  of  the  progress  and 
triumphs  of  the  Church.  The  left-hand 
door  was  cast  by  Tiburzio  Verzelli,  of 
Camerino,  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Lom- 
bardo.  It  represents,  amidst  the  richest 
arabesques  and  figures  of  prophets  and 
sibyls,  various  subjects  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  so  arranged  as  to  make 
every  symbol  of  the  old  law  a  figure  of 
the  new.  The  door  on  the  rt.  is  the  work 
of  Calcagni,  assisted  by  Jacometti  and 
Sebastiani,  also  natives  of  Recanati.  It 
represents,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceding,  different  events  of  both 
Testaments.  These  fine  works  were 
finished  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
V.  The  bell-tower  was  designed  by 
Vanvitelli.  It  is  of  great  height,  and 
exhibits  a  combination  of  the  four 
orders.  It  is  surmounted  by  an  octa- 
gonal pyramid,  and  contains  a  bell  said 
to  weigh  22,000  lbs.,  cast  by  Bernardino 
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da  Rimini  in  1516,  at  the  expense  of 
Leo  X. 

On  entering  the  ch.,  the  roof  of  the 
nave  presents  various  paintings  of  the 
prophets  in  chiaroscuro  by  Luca  Signor- 
elli;  the  last  3  towards  the  arch  above 
the  high  altar  are  by  Roncalli. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  ch.  is  the 
Santa  Casa  itself,  and  the  marble  cas- 
ing in  which  it  is  enclosed.  The 
Santa  Casa  is  a  small  brick  house, 
134  Eng-  fee*  m  height,  27£  in 
length,  and  12£  in  breadth.  It  has 
a  door  in  the  N.  side,  and  a  win- 
dow on  the  W. ;  its  construction  is 
of  the  rudest  kind,  and  its  general 
form  is  that  of  the  humblest  dwelling. 
Over  the  window  is  pointed  out  an 
ancient  cross,  and  from  the  vault  of  the 
outer  case  are  suspended  the  2  bells 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  house  itself. 
The  original  floor  is  entirely  wanting, 
having  been  lost,  it  is  said,  during  its 
miraculous  transport  from  Nazareth; 
the  present  one  is  composed  of  squares 
of  white  and  red  marble.  In  a  niche 
above  the  fireplace  is  the  celebrated 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  reputed  to  have 
been  sculptured  by  St.  Luke.  It  is  said 
to  be  of  the  cedar-wood  of  Lebanon, 
and  is  quite  black  with  age.  The 
height  of  the  Virgin  is  33£  inches, 
that  of  the  Child  is  14.  The  figures 
both  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  are 
literally  resplendent  with  jewels,  the 
effect  of  which  is  increased  by  the 
light  of  the  silver  lamps  which  are  con- 
stantly burning  before  the  shrine.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  attempt  the  enu- 
meration of  the  various  relics  and  trea- 
sures contained  in  the  Santa  Casa ; 
among  the  former  are  2  pots  of  terra- 
cotta, said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Holy  Family :  they  were  covered  with 
gold  plates  previous  to  the  French  in- 
vasion, but  only  one  now  retains  them. 
On  the  southern  wall,  fixed  with  iron 
cramps,  is  a  stone  of  the  Santa  Casa, 
purloined  by  a  Bishop  of  Coimbra 
in  the  time  of  Paul  III.,  and  restored 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  health 
he  suffered  while  it  remained  in  his 
possession.  On  the  same  wall  is 
another  singular  offering,  a  cannon- 
ball  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  by 
Julius    II.,    in   remembrance    of  his 


escape  at  the  siege  of  Mirandola,  in 
1505.  Hompesch,  the  grand  master 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the  family 
of  Plater  of  Wilna,  so  well  known  in 
the  history  of  the  Polish  struggle  for 
independence,  are  also  remarkable  for 
the  value  of  their  offerings.  In  less  than 
a  year  after  the  short-lived  peace  of 
Tolentino  the  French  took  Loreto, 
sacked  the  town  and  sanctuary,  and  car- 
ried the  statue  of  the  Virgin  to  Paris. 
It  is  recorded  that  the  conquerors  de- 
posited the  statue  in  the  cabinet  of 
medals  in  the  national  library  of  Paris, 
where  it  was  placed  immediately  over  a 
mummy  and  exhibited  to  the  public  as 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  that  archaeo- 
logical collection  I 

The  Marble  Casing  in  which  is  en- 
closed the  Santa  Casa  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  the 
best  times  of  modern  art.  The  de- 
sign was  by  Bramante,  and  the  sculp- 
tures by  Sansovino,  Girolamo  Lom- 
bardo,  Bandinelli,  Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
Guglielmo  della  Porta,  Baffaele  da 
Montelupo,  Sangallo,  Tribolo,  Cioli,  and 
other  eminent  artists  of  the  period. 
The  materials  for  this  great  work  were 
prepared  under  Julius  II. ;  the  work  was 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Leo  X.,  con- 
tinued under  Clement  VII.,  and  finished 
in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  It  has 
4  sides  of  white  marble  covered  with 
sculptures  in  relief. 

1.  The  Western  side  presents  us  with 
the  Annunciation  by  Sansovino,  in 
which  the  Angel  Gabriel,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  angels,  announces  to 
the  Virgin  the  object  of  his  mission. 
The  details  of  this  wonderful  work, 
called  by  Vasari  an  opera  divina,  are  fine 
beyond  description :  the  figure  of  Ga- 
briel seems  perfectly  celestial,  and  the 
expression  of  the  angels  is  of  great 
delicacy  and  beauty.  The  vase  of 
flowers  introduced  m  the  foreground 
is  much  admired.  The  smaller  tablets, 
representing  the  Visitation,  and  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Virgin  in  Bethlehem, 
are  by  Sangallo,  At  the  angles  are 
figures  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel ;  the  first  is  by  Sansovino,  the 
other  by  Girolamo  Lombardo.  In  the 
niches  above  are  the  Libyan  and  Pc 
sian  sibyls  by  Guglielmo  della  Porta, 
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2.  The  Swtthem  side  has  another 
grand  production  by  Sansorino,  the  Na- 
tivity, in  which  the  shepherds,  the 
angels,  and  the  other  figures  are  repre- 
sented with  extraordinary  minuteness 
and  truth.  The  David  with  the  head  of 
Goliath  at  his  feet,  and  the  prophet 
Malachi,  are  by  Girolamo  Lombardo; 
the  Cumsan  and  Delphic  sibyls  are  by 
Qwjlielmo  delta  Porta.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  was  begun  by  S-msovino, 
and  finished  by  Raffaele  di  Montelupo 
and  Girolamo  Lomhirdo.  The  figures 
of  boys  over  the  first  door  are  attributed 
to  Mosct,  and  those  over  the  Porta  del 
Santo  Camino  are  by  Cioli. 

3.  TU  Eastern  side  has  the  fine  bas- 
relief  by  Niccolb  Tribolo,  representing 
the  arrival  of  the  Santa  Casa  at  Loreto, 
and  the  effect  of  its  sudden  appearance 
on  the  people.  The  attack  of  the  rob- 
bers in  the  wood,  the  surprise  of  the 
countryman,  and  the  peasant  whistling 
to  his  loaded  horse,  are  marvellous 
examples  of  the  powers  of  art.  The 
bas-relief  above  represents  the  death  of 
the  Virgin  and  her  burial  by  the  apos- 
tles. The  4  angels  in  the  clouds  and 
the  party  of  Jews  endeavouring  to  steal 
the  body  are  full  of  expression.  It 
was  begun  by  Tribolo  ana  finished  by 
Varigna no  of  Bologna.  The  prophet  Ba- 
laam is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Fra 
Aurelio,  brother  of  Girolamo  Lombardo. 
The  Moses  is  by  Delia  Porta,  as  are 
also  the  Samian  and  Cumsean  sibyls. 

4.  The  Northern  front  is  ornamented 
with  a  bas-relief  representing  the  Nati- 
vity of  the  Virgiu,  begun  by  Sansovino, 
continued  by  Baccio  Bandinelli,  and 
finished  by  Raffaele  da  Montelupo.  The 
figures  introduced  into  the  composition 
express  the  7  virtues  of  the  Virgin, — 
innocence,  fidelity,  humility,  charity, 
obedience,  modesty,  and  love  of  retire- 
ment. The  fine  bas-relief  of  the  mar- 
riage, begun  by  Sansovino  and  con- 
tinued by  Raffaele  da  Montelupo,  has  a 
group  of  figures  introduced  by  Niccolo 
JYibolo ;  the  most  striking  of  these 
figures  is  the  man  in  a  passion  break- 
ing a  withered  bough.  The  prophet 
Daniel  is  by  Fra  Aurelio  Lombardo; 
the  prophet  Amos,  with  the  shepherd's 
staff  in  his  hand  and  the  dog  at  his  feet 

Kv  Girolamo  Lombardo,    The  Phry- 


gian and  Tibnrtine  sibyls  are  by  Gug- 
lie'.mo  della  Porta;  the  boys  over  the 
door  are  by  Mosca  and  Cioli;  the  sculp- 
tures, with  the  ornaments  on  the  frieze 
and  the  festoons  between  the  columns, 
by  Mosca. 

This  magnificent  work,  which  is  a 
perfect  museum  of  sculpture,  is  said  to 
have  cost  50,000  Roman  scudi,  inde- 
pendently of  the  statues,  the  cost  of  the 
marble,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen, 
which  amounted  to  10,000  scudi  more. 
This  expense  would  have  been  greater 
if  many  of  the  artists  and  workmen  had 
not  given  their  services  gratuitously. 

The  next  object  which  attracts  at- 
tention is  the  Baptistery,  a  superb 
work  in  bronze,  cast  by  Tiburzio  Ver- 
zelli  and  Giobattista  Vitali.  It  is  co- 
vered with  bas-reliefs  relating  to  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  figure  of  St.  John  bap- 
tising the  Saviour.  Among  these  bas- 
reliefs  St.  John  baptising  in  the  Jordan, 
the  Circumcision,  Naaman  cured  of  his 
leprosy,  Christ  curing  the  blind,  St. 
Philip  and  the  Eunuch,  &c.,  are  most 
worthy  of  notice.  The  4  female  figures 
at  the  angles  of  the  vase  are  the  sym- 
bols of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Pep- 
severance. 

The  chapels  of  this  nave  are  mostly 
ornamented  with  mosaic  copies  of 
paintings  of  the  great  masters.  Among 
these  are  the  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi  of 
Domenichino,  and  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael of  Guido,  from  the  picture  in 
the  ch.  of  the  Capuccini  at  Rome,  and 
in  the  last  chapel  the  Last  Supper,  by 
Simon  Vouet,  the  original  of  which  is 
in  the  palace  of  the  governor. 

In  the  opposite  nave,  the  1st  chapel 
contains  the  bas-relief  of  the  Depo- 
sition in  bronze,  called  also  the  Pieta, 
by  Calcagni,  and  4  bronze  female  por- 
traits of  members  of  the  families  of 
Massilla  and  Rogati,  to  whom  the  chapel 
belongs,  by  the  same  artist.  Several  of 
the  other  chapels,  like  those  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  are  ornamented  with  mosaics, 
among  which  are  the  Conception  and 
the  Sposalizio,  by  Carlo  Maratta;  in 
the  chapel  containing  these  are  2  fres- 
coes by  Lombardelli. 

In  the   1st  chapel  of  the  left  tran- 
sept is  the  mosaic  copy  of  a  painting 
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by  Angelica  Kauffmann ;  the  2nd  has 
some  paintings  by  Lorenzo  Lotto;  and 
the  3rd,  called  the  Annunziata  del 
Duca,  from  having  been  erected  by 
Francesco  Maria  II.  duke  of  Urbino, 
contains  a  mosaic  of  the  Annunciation 
of  Baroccio,  copied  from  the  picture  in 
the  Vatican.  The  frescoes  of  the  chapel 
were  painted  by  Federigo  Zucchero  in 
1 583.  The  rich  arabesques,  illustrative 
of  the  origin  of  the  house  of  Rovere, 
are  fine  specimens  of  art.  The  Sagrestia 
della  Cura  is  painted  in  fresco  by  Luca 
Signorelli ;  the  arabesques  and  other 
sculptures  of  the  presses  or  Armadj, 
and  the  intaglio  of  the  lavamano,  are 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  Benedetto 
da  Majanoy  the  celebrated  Florentine 
sculptor  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  large 
oil  painting  of  St.  Louis  of  France  is  by 
Charles  le  Brim.  The  bronze  kneeling 
figure  of  Cardinal  Caetani  is  the  work 
of  Calcagni,  assisted  by  Jacometti.  In 
the  upper  part  of  this  transept  the  1st 
chapel  contains  the  mosaic  copy  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  by  Annibale 
Caracci.  The  2nd,  called  the  chapel 
della  Marca,  contains  a  fresco  supposed 
to  be  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  representing 
Godfrey  in  arms  and  Tancred  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Visconti.  The  3rd 
chapel  is  ornamented  with  a  mosaic 
copy  of  the  picture  of  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  The 
paintings  on  the  vault  representing 
the  Nativity,  the  Circumcision,  the 
Transfiguration,  the  Preaching  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  his  Martyrdom, 
are  by  Pellegrino  TibalJi.  Over  the 
door  of  the  Sacristy  of  the  Ctwtpter  is 
the  figure  of  St.  Luke  in  glazed  terra- 
cotta ;  and  over  that  of  the  other  sa- 
cristy is  one  of  St.  Matthew,  both  by 
Luca  della  Bobbia. 

In  the  right  transept  the  1st  chapel 
has  a  mosaic  copy  of  the  Visitation  by 
Baroccio ;  its  paintings  are  by  Muziano. 
The  2nd,  called  of  the  Rosario,  is  painted 
by  Gasparini  of  Macerate;  and  the 
3rd,  called  the  chapel  of  the  Concep- 
tion, is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Lom- 
bardelli.  Passing  onwards,  we  reach 
the  Treasury  and  its  Chapel,  The  beau- 
tiful picture  above  the  lavamano  in  the 
hall,  representing  a  pious  lady  instruct-  | 


ing  female  children,  is  by  Outdo.  The 
chiaroscuro  on  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance, protected  by  a  glass  covering, 
is  attributed  to  Tintoretto ;  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  also  protected  by 
glass,  is  a  copy  of  Raphael,  probably  by 
Oarofalo ;  there  is  also  another  Madonna 
and  Child,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  and  a 
Holy  Family  on  wood,  variously  at- 
tributed to  Schidone  or  Correggio.  The 
Christ  at  the  column  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  by  Tiarini,  and  by  others  by 
Oherardo  della  Aotte.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Treasury  is  remarkable  for  the  frescoes 
of  its  roof,  representing  the  history  of  the 
Virgin,  interspersed  with  full-length  fi- 
gures of  prophets  and  sibyls,  by  Boncalli. 
The  Treasury,  previous  to  the  French 
invasion,  contained  the  richest  collec- 
tion of  costly  offerings  which  the  piety, 
the  policy,  and  the  vanity  of  the  world 
had  ever  brought  together.  Sovereign 
princes,  pontiffs,  prelates  of  the  Church, 
and  the  rank  and  beauty  of  Christen- 
dom had  munificently  contributed  to 
swell  its  treasures ;  but  the  calamities 
which  the  Papal  States  sustained  in 
their  unequal  struggle  with  France 
compelled  Pius  VI.  to  despoil  it  of  its 
riches,  in  order  to  pay  the  sum  de- 
manded by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Tolentino  in  1797.  At  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  the  zeal  of  the  faithful 
endeavoured  to  compensate  for  these 
losses,  and  the  Treasury  is  now  well 
filled  with  the  results  of  their  devo- 
tion. The  catalogue  of  offerings  exhi- 
bits a  curious  collection  of  names; 
those  of  Murat,  Eugene  Beauharnois, 
and  the  queen  of  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
are  read  side  by  side  with  the  titles 
of  the  dynastic  princes  of  Austria  and 
Sardinia ;  many  are  those  of  illus- 
trious and"  noble  houses  in  Italy, 
France,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Spain: 
and  among  the  multifarious  assem- 
blage of  offerings  may  be  found  the 
wedding  dress  of  the  King  of  Saxony ! 
The  chalice  presented  by  Pius  VII., 
and  used  by  that  pontiff  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass,  records  his  gra- 
titude for  his  restoration  to  the  Holy 
See  after  his  long  detention  in  France. 
The  octagonal  cupola  of  the  ch„ 
began  by  Giuliano  da  Majano,  w* 
strengthened  at  its  base  and  nearly 
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built  by  Antonio  Sangallo.  The  skill 
and  judgment  with  which  he  accom- 
plished this  difficult  task  have  received 
the  praises  of  Vasari.  The  interior  is 
painted  throughout  by  Boncalli,  assisted 
by  Jacometti  and  Pietro  Lombardo.  It  is 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Roncalli, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  his  success  so 
exasperated  Caravaggio  that  he  em- 
ployed a  Sicilian  bravo  to  disfigure  his 
face. 

The  Palace  of  the  Governor,  or  the 
Palazzo  Apostolico,  an  edifice  worthy 
of  the  capital,  was  begun  in  1510  by 
Julius  II.,  from  the  designs  of  Bra- 
mante.  It  forms  2  wings  composing 
the  half  of  a  parallelogram,  and  is 
constructed  with  2  grand  loggie  with 
round-headed  arches,  the  lower  of 
which  is  of  the  Doric,  and  the  upper 
of  the  Ionic  order.  The  former  of 
these  loggie  affords  accommodation 
to  the  canons  of  the  ch. ;  the  latter 
is  inhabited  by  the  bishop  and  go- 
vernor, and  contains  the  noble  room 
called  the  "  Apartment  of  the  Princes," 
now  used  as  a  picture  gallery.  The 
most  remarkable  works  in  this  col- 
lection are  the  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,  by  Titian,  treated  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  his  other  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  same  subject  in 
St  Afra  at  Brescia ;  the  Last  Supper 
by  Simon  Vouet ;  the  Sta.  Chiara  of 
Schidone ;  the  Deposition  by  Gnercino ; 
and  the  fine  painting  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin  by  Annibale  Qaracci.  In 
a  bedchamber  adjoining  is  a  small 
Nativity  painted  on  slate  by  Gherardo 
del  la  Notte,  and  another  of  the  same  sub- 
ject on  copper  by  Correggio.  In  another 
apartment  are  9  pieces  of  tapestry  pre- 
sented to  the  Santa  Casa  by  Cardinal 
Sforza  Pallavicini,  representing  various 
subjects  of  the  Gospel  history,  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  after  designs 
by  Raphael. 

The  Spezieria,  or  Pharmacy,  attached 

to  the  palace,  is  celebrated  for  its  380 

apothecary's   pots,    painted  after    the 

designs  of   Raphael,   Michel  Angelo, 

GiuHo  Romano,  and  other  great  mas- 

They  were  executed  chiefly  by 

i  Fontana  of  Urbino  and  Battista 

>,  who  acquired  considerable  fame 

ir  imitations  of  the  great  painters 


on  earthenware.  They  are  placed  in 
two  rooms,  the  finest  in  the  first,  and 
represent  different  events  of  Scripture 
history,  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  ancient  mythology ;  on 
eighty-five  are  games  of  children,  all 
different  designs.  They  were  pre- 
sented by  Francesco  Maria  II.,  duke 
of  Urbino,  for  whose  father  they  were 
originally  painted.  It  is  related  by 
Bartoli,  a  local  chronicler,  that  one  of 
the  grand  dukes  of  Florence  offered  to 
purchase  them  by  a  similar  number  of 
silver  vases  of  equal  weight,  and  that 
Louis  XIV.  offered  an  equal  number 
of  gold  statues  for  that  with  the  St. 
Paul  and  the  4  Evangelists. 

Loreto  has  little  beyond  its  ch.  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  stranger. 
The  Piazza  della  Madonna  contains  a 
bronze  fountain  ornamented  with  ar- 
morial bearings,  eagles,  dragons,  and 
tritons,  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  Cal- 
cagni.  The  Piazza  de*  Galli  also  con- 
tains a  fountain  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  being  ornamented  with  a 
dragon  and  4  cocks  by  Jacometti.  The 
Capuchin  Hospital  was  founded  in 
1740  by  Cardinal  Barberini ;  near  it 
is  the  hospital  maintained  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  chapter  for  the  reception 
of  poor  pilgrims. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  ac- 
count of  Loreto  than  by  recalling  to  the 
Italian  scholar  the  offering?  made  at  its 
shrine  by  Tasso.  Religious  feeling 
never  perhaps  inspired  more  devotion 
than  that  which  breathes  through  the 
magnificent  canzone  composed  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Virgin  by  that  illustrious 
pilgrim.  No  translation  can  convey 
any  idea  of  the  original,  and  our  space 
allows  but  a  small  extract: — 

*•  Ecco  fra  le  tempeste,  e  i  fieri  ventl 
Di  questo  grande  e  spazioso  mare, 

0  santa  Stella,  il  tuo  splendor  m'  ba>corto, 
Ch'  il  lustra,  e  scaldapur  1*  umane  mente, 
Ove  il  tuo  lume  scintillando  appare, 

£  porge  al  dubbio  cor  dolce  conforto 
In  terribil  procella,  ov  'altri  6  xnorto : 
E  diraostra  co'  raggi 

1  sicuri  viaggi 

E  questo  lido,  e  quello,  e  '1  polo,  e  '1  porto 
De  la  vita  mortal,  ch'  a  pena  varca 
Anzi  sovente  affonda 
In  mezzo  1'  onda  alma  gravosa,  e  carca." 

Leaving  Loreto,  on  the  road  to  Re- 
canati  we  pass  at  a  short  distance  from 
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the  town  the  fine  aqueduct,  stretching 
across  the  valley,  and  communicating 
with  the  subterranean  canal  by  which 
Loreto  is  supplied  with  water.  It  was 
undertaken  and  completed  during  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  Y.  at  an  expense  of 
186,000  scudi. 

A  good  but  hilly  road,  parallel  to  the 
valley  of  the  Musone,  leads  to 

f  Recanati  (Inn,  Locanda  di  Raffaele, 
called  La  Corona,  a  small  tavern  with 
indifferent  accommodation).  A  third 
horse  is  required  from  Loreto  to  Re- 
canati, but  not  vice  versd. 

This  small  but  ancient  town  is 
on  a  lofty  and  commanding  eminence 
overlooking  the  rich  country  of  the 
Marca.  Its  population  is  4500.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  many  anti- 
quaries to  occupy  the  site  of  Helvia 
Ricina,  founded  by  Septimius  Severus, 
and  destroyed  by  Alaric  in  408;  but 
although  it  may  have  sprung  from  its 
ruins,  the  proper  position  of  that  city 
of  the  Piceni  is  more  inland,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potenza.  In  the  11th 
century  Recanati  was  a  strong  mili- 
tary position  •,  in  1229  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  took  it  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  conferred  upon  it  many  privi- 
leges, among  which  was  the  permission 
to  build  a  port,  granting  to  the  inhab. 
for  that  purpose  the  whole  line  of  coast 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Potenza  and 
Musone.  The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to 
St.  Flavian  Martyr,  which  contains  the 
monument  of  Gregory  XII.  (1417),  has 
a  Gothic  doorway,  and  many  of  its 
Gothic  windows,  now  closed  up  and 
concealed  by  modern  alterations,  may 
still  be  traced.  The  roof  is  richly 
carved,  and  dates  .from  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  The  churches  of 
S.  Domenico  and  S.  Agostino  have  also 
Gothic  doors  with  circular  arches.  The 
Palazzo  Comunale  has  a  bronze  bas- 
relief  by  Jacoinetti,  representing  the 
arrival  of  the  Santa  Casa.  In  the  great 
hall  is  preserved  the  original  diploma  of 
Frederick  II.,  "  Dei  Gratia  Romanorum 
Imperator,"  dated  1229,  with  his  mo- 
nogram and  his  golden  seal,  granting 
to  the  town  the  port  of  Recanati. 

Some  of  the  palaces  at  Recanati  may 
be  worth  looking  at.  The  view  from 
the  balcony  of  the  Caradori  palace  is 


truly  beautiful:  it  commands  Loreto, 
the  hill  of  Ancona,  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  rich  region  of  the  Marca,  called  by 
the  natives  "  II  Giardino  d'  Italia." 

The  Port  of  Recanati  is  about  3  m. 
from  Loreto :  it  is  now  a  small  fishing 
town,  with  a  population  of  3000  Inhab. 
About  2  m.  from  it,  and  half  a  mile 
from  the  coast,  are  the  ruins  of 
Potentia,  close  to  the  convent,  which 
preserves  the  name  of  the  city  in  that 
of  S.  Maria  di  Potenza. 

On  leaving  Recanati,  the  road  de- 
scends rapidly  into  the  valley  of  the 
Potenza,  passing  by  the  ch.  of  the 
Vergine  di  Loreto,  from  which  it  fol- 
lows the  1.  bank  of  the  river  to 

J  Sambuchetto,  a  post  station  on 
the  Potenza.  A  third  horse  is  re- 
quired from  this  place  to  Recanati, 
but  not  vice  versa.  The  country  be- 
tween Sambuchetto  and  Macerata  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  in  Europe  for 
its  fertility  :  situated  on  either  side  of 
the  Potenza,  its  rich  meadows,  inter- 
spersed with  plantations  of  mulberry - 
trees  and  irrigated  by  numerous  canals, 
recall  to  the  traveller  some  of  the 
richest  districts  of  Lombardy.  4  m. 
above  Sambuchetto  the  road  crosses  the 
river,  having  left  the  picturesque  vil- 
lage of  Monte  Cassiano  on  the  rt.  At 
the  point  where  it  crosses  the  Potenza, 
3  branch  roads  from  Osirao,  Cingoli, 
and  Jesi  fall  into  the  main  line.  Close  to 
here  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre 
and  other  buildings,  marking  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Helvia  Ricina. 

The  post-road  ascends  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  gate  of  Macerata 
without  entering  the  town. 

1  Macerata  (Inns,  La  Pace— Post ; 
Albergo  di  Monachese),  a  fine  provin- 
cial city  prettily  situated  on  a  lofty 
eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge  of 
the  hills  that  separate  the  valleys  of  Po- 
tenza and  Chienti,  about  midway  be- 
tween the  Apennines  and  the  sea,  and 
commanding  views  of  both.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  province,  comprehending 
a  surface  of  674  sq.  m.,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  243,104  souls,  and  is  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  3  courts  of  appeal  in  the 
Papal  States,  embracing  in  its  jtr 
diction   the  eastern  provinces. 
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population  of  the  city,  with  its  suburbs, 
amounts  to  10,956.  Its  foundation 
dates  from  1108. 

At  first  sight  Macerata  may  ap- 
pear, to  a  stranger,  a  dull  place,  but 
it  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  intellectual  of  the  numer- 
ous provincial  cities  with  which  the 
States  of  the  Church  abound.  Its 
society  is  of  a  high  order ;  the  local 
nobility  yield  to  none  in  courtesy;  it 
has  several  handsome  houses,  a  theatre, 
and  other  public  establishments.  Many 
of  the  churches  retain  their  Gothic  por- 
ticoes, which  serve  to  mark  the  passage 
from  the  old  style  to  the  new.  In  the  sa- 
cristy of  the  Cathedral  is  a  picture,  attri- 
buted to  Perugino,  representing  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  S.  Francis  and  S. 
Julian,  to  whom  the  ch.  is  dedicated ; 
and  an  altarpiece  by  Allegretto  Nucci, 
representing  the  same  subject  with 
S.  Benedict  and  S.  Julian;  the  name 
of  the  painter  is  recorded  under- 
neath with  the  date  1368.  The  altar 
of  the  SS.  Sacramento  has  a  very  good 
imitation  in  wood  of  the  facade  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Borne.  In  the  Ch.  of  St. 
Giovanni  is  a  fine  painting  of  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  by  Lan- 
franco. 

The  Palazzo  Compagnoni  contains  a 
small  museum  of  Roman  sculptures  and 
inscriptions,  found  principally  among 
the  ruins  of  Helvia  Ricina.  There 
is  a  casino  in  the  town  supplied  with 
modern  works  and  journals;  and  in 
the  same  establishment  is  the  Bi- 
blioteca  Comumle,  founded  in  1773  by 
B.  Mozzi,  since  increased:  it  now 
contains  30,000  volumes.  Outside  the 
gate  leading  to  Fermo  is  a  fine  build- 
ing, erected  for  the  national  game  of 
paflone,  by  the  architect  Alcandri :  it  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  of  the  kind. 
About  1  m.  beyond  it  is  the  beautiful 
ch.  of  the  Madonna  della  Vergine,. 
defliumed  by  Bramante. 

rata  was  the  birthplace  of  Cres- 

the  founder  of  the  Arcadian 

ind  of  Matteo  Ricci,  the  well- 

hinese  scholar  and  missionary. 

Is.  of  the  city  were  built  by 

Albornoz.       The  triumphal 

led  the  Porta  Pia,  is  somewhat 

l  its  effect. 


Macerata  is  also  the  seat  of  an  uni- 
versity greatly  encouraged  by  Leo 
XII.  Infantine  schools  were  for  the 
first  time  established  here  in  the 
Roman  States. 

[There  is  a  road  of  10£  m.  from 
Macerata  to  Fermo,  crossing  the  Chienti 
and  the  Tenna ;  it  is  a  very  agreeable 
drive.  It  passes  beneath  Mont'  Olmo, 
the  birthplace  of  Lanzi,  the  celebrated 
writer  on  Italian  art] 

Leaving  Macerata,  the  road  de- 
scends to  the  left  bank  of  the  Chienti, 
which  it  reaches  at  Sforza  Costa,  and 
proceeds  along  it  to  Tolentino,  through 
a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  country. 
Between  these  towns  is  passed  the 
osteria  and  deserted  fortress  of  La 
Rancia.  This  position,  and  indeed 
the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
was  the  scene  of  the  bloody  and  de- 
cisive action  between  Murat  and  the 
Austrians  in  May,  1815.  Previous 
to  the  battle  the  Imperial  troops  oc- 
cupied the  heights  of  Monte  Milone 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road;  the  Nea- 
politans had  advanced  within  sight  of 
Tolentino  when  they  halted  for  the 
night,  and  subsequently  took  up  a  posi- 
tion under,  the  heights  of  Montolmo 
and  Petriola.  On  the  3rd,  at  daybreak, 
it  was  seen  that  the  Austrians  had  re- 
ceived reinforcements  during  the  night, 
increasing  their  strength  to  16,000  men, 
the  Neapolitans  scarcely  numbering 
10,000.  The  battle  was  fought  by 
Murat  in  person;  the  Austrians  were 
commanded  by  Bianchi.  At  its  com- 
mencement the  Austrians  had  their 
rt.,  and  the  Neapolitans  their  1.  wine 
covered  by  the  Chienti.  The  attack 
was  commenced  by  Murat,  the  Aus- 
trians acting  on  the  defensive.  Thq 
combat  continued  during  the  whol* 
day,  and  when  both  armies  drew 
off  for  the  night  2000  men  on  both 
sides  lay  dead  and  dying  on  the  field. 
The  unexpected  arrival  of  2  couriers, 
one  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  at 
Antrodoco,  the  other  bringing  de- 
spatches from  Naples  detailing  the 
disturbances  in  Calabria  and  the  Cam- 
pania, induced  Murat  to  retreat  on  the 
following  morning.  In  the  preliminary 
movements  he  was  very  nearly  captured, 
and,  by  an  injudicious  manoeuvre  on  the 
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part  of  one  of  his  generals,  his  best 
position  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  so  that  his  entire  army  was 
thrown  into  confusion.  Insubordina- 
tion had  long  prevailed ;  the  untoward 
events  of  the  day  rendered  his  own 
personal  courage  of  no  avail ;  his  plans 
were  frustrated  by  disobedience;  and 
to  use  the  language  of  Colletta,  corrup- 
tion spread  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  He  fell  back  on  Macerata  with 
considerable  loss,  and  was  obliged  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  Naples  with  the  rem- 
nant of  an  army  which  was  never  wor- 
thy of  his  heroic  bravery.  This  battle 
sealed  the  fete  of  that  brave  and  un- 
fortunate sovereign  ;  on  the  22nd  of 
the  month  he  fled  from  Naples,  and  in 
the  October  following  his  brave  career 
terminated  in  his  barbarous  execution 
at  Pizzo. 

lj  Tolentino  (Inn,  La  Corona, 
very  tolerable  and  clean).  The  Gothic 
gateway  by  which  Tolentino  is  entered 
on  this  side  is  one  of  the  interest- 
ing and  well-preserved  specimens  of 
the  castellated  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages.  Tolentino  nearly  retains  the 
ancient  name  of  a  considerable  city  of 
Picenum,  from  whose  ruins  it  sprung. 
It  was  erected  into  a  city  by  Sixtus  V. 
in  1 586.  It  was  once  strongly  fortified. 
The  present  population  is  4461  souls. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  life,  death,  and 
miracles  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolen- 
tino. 

The  Cathedral  dedicated  to  that  saint 
was  originally  a  Gothic  edifice,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  closed  arches  of  its  win- 
dows in  the  side  walls.  The  rich  door- 
way of  its  fagade  remains  unaltered ; 
the  bands  of  the  arch  are  formed  of 
acanthus-leaves,  and  in  the  canopy  is 
the  figure  of  one  of  the  Visconti  family 
with  the  dragon :  at  first  sight  it  might 
be  taken  for  St.  George.  The  interior 
of  the  ch.  has  a  superb  roof  of  carved 
wood  richly  gilt,  with  figures  of  the 
Virgin,  Saviour,  and  numerous  saints 
in  bold  relief.  The  capellone  is  in- 
teresting for  the  remarkable  fres- 
coes by  Lorenzo  and  Jacopo  da  San 
Severino,  representing  various  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  S.  Nicholas. 
It  has  been  much  injured  by  repaint- 


ing. The  heads  are  in  general  full  of 
expression  and  feeling.  In  the  chapel 
of  the  saint  are  2  paintings,  one  repre- 
senting the  Fire  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
attributed  to  Tintoretto,  and  the  other 
the  Plague  in  Sicily,  attributed  perhaps 
on  as  slight  authority  to  Paul  Veronese, 
who  is  considered  by  some  to  have 
painted  both  pictures  (?). 

Tolentino  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
learned  Francesco  Filelfo,  whose  bust 
has  been  erected  over  the  door  of 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico.  In  diplomatic 
history  the  town  has  acquired  some 
celebrity  for  the  treaty  which  bears  its 
name,  signed  19th  February,  1797, 
between  tne  commissioners  of  Pius  VI. 
and  General  Buonaparte  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Republic.  By  this  humi- 
liating convention  the  pope  ceded  the 
province  of  Romagna,  in  addition  to 
the  Legations  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara 
already  surrendered  to  the  Cispadane 
Republic.  He  left  Ancona  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French,  and  surrendered  to 
them  his  territories  at  Avignon,  besides 
engaging  to  pay  a  ransom  for  other  pro- 
vinces, and  to  deliver  the  manuscripts 
and  works  of  art  which  had  excited  the 
cupidity  of  his  conquerors. 

[A  road  leads  from  Tolentino  to  San 
Severino,  I J  post ;  and  from  thence  to 
Matelica,  lj;  to  Fabriano,  \\\  and  to 
Frassato,  on  the  post-road  between  Fano 
and  Foligno,  1 J  post.  These  roads  are 
good  but  hilly ;  the  inns  indifferent. 

San  Severino,  a  town  of  4334  lnhab., 
the  ancient  Decemon.  The  old  town, 
called  the  Castello,  is  on  the  top  of  the 
hill ;  the  Borgo,  or  more  modern  one, 
at  the  foot.  The  churches  in  both  con- 
tain some  interesting  objects  of  art. 
In  a  chapel  of  the  Ch.  of  tfie  Castello 
are  remains  of  frescoes  by  Diotisalvi 
oV  Angeluzzo,  and  a  fine  altarpiece  by 
Nicolo  da  Foligno,  dated  1468.  The 
Ch.  of  San  Francesco,  also  in  the  upper 
town,  a  very  ancient  building,  has  a 
few  old  frescoes  by  different  artists. 
Pinturicchio  had  his  school  in  the 
annexed  convent.  In  the  Borgo,  the 
sacristy  of  the  Duomo  Nuovo  contains 
an  exquisite  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  by  Pinturicchio,  with  the 
portrait  of  the  Dooatorio.  The  Ch 
of  San  Lorenzo,  an  ancient  edifice,  ha* 
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crypt  with  frescoes  by  two  brothers 
San   SeverinL     In    the  church  is   a 

Nativity  by  Lorenzo  da  San  Severmo,  an 
artist  of  merit  towards  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  About  15  m.  X.  of  San 
Severino  is  Cingoli,  by  a  hilly  road.] 

Leaving  Tolentino,  the  road  con- 
tinues along  the  left  bank  of  the  Chienti 
through  very  beautiful  scenery,  present- 
ing in  its  immediate  vicinity  many 
characteristics  of  an  English  landscape. 
The  country  is  very  productive  and  rich 
in  oaks,  and  the  prospect  is  bounded  by 
the  chain  of  Apennines,  covered  with 
snow  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer, and  in  some  years  never  free  from 
it.  Soon  after  passing  the  village  of 
Belforte  the  frontier  of  the  province 
of  Macerata  is  passed,  and  we  enter 
that  of  Camerino.  On  the  1.  are 
seen  the  villages  of  Caldarola  and  Pieve 
Favera,  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

1  Valcimara,  a  post  station  and  hamlet 
of  400  souls.  The  road  passes  through 
Campolorzo,  and,  some  distance  further, 
a  sudden  bend  opens  on  the  picturesque 
Kocca  di  Varano,  with  an  ancient  castle 
perched  upon  its  summit.  At  this  place 
a  good  road  branches  off  on  the  rt.  from 
the  post-road  to  Camerino,  15  m.  distant. 

[Camerino  (the  Inn,  kept  by  Bas- 
coni,  is  tolerable — civil  people),  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  241  square 
m.  and  42,991  souls,  and  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  on  a  lofty  hill,  from  whose 
base  several  tributaries  of  the  Potenza 
take  their  rise.  It  retains  the  name  of 
the  ancient  Camerinum,  a  border  city  of 
Umbria,  which  acquired  some  note  from 
its  alliance  with  Rome  against  the  Etru- 
rians. In  1545  Paul  III.  received  it  in 
exchange  for  the  cession  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza.  The  cathedral  occupies  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  Camerino 
was  made  an  archiepiscopal  see  by 
Pius  VI.  in  1787 ;  the  6ee  of  Treja  was 
united  to  it  by  Pius  VII.  in  1817.  Its 
bishopric  dated  from  252,  under  Lu- 
cius I.  St.  Savinus,  the  titular  saint  of 
the  cathedral,  was  its  first  bishop.  Its 
population  is  4553.  Carlo  Maratta,  the 
fainter,  was  born  here.   In  front  of  the 

thedral  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Sixtus  V., 
cted  in  1587,  remarkable  for  the 


beauty  of  the  aiabesque  tracery  and 
ornaments.] 

[Fabriano  (Inns ;  Leone  d"  Oro ;  La 
Cairn  nana — civil  people),  a  prosperous 
town  of  7533  Inhab.,  celebrated  for  its 
paper  manufactories.  There  are  several 
churches  here  worth  visiting.  St. 
Xicob  has  its  choir  painted  in  guazzo 
by  Mai  ttesta  ;  in  the  sacristy,  the  Death 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Antonio  da  Fabriano,  a 
pupil  of  Gentile  s ;  and  a  Madonna  with 
Saints,  by  FUippo  Veronese  (1504).  In 
the  church  itself  is  a  S.  Michael  by 
Guercino,  and  on  the  1.  of  the  entrance 
some  curious  early  frescoes  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion. The  Ch.  of  San  Benedetto  is  a 
handsome  edifice  with  much  gilding. 
Ch.  of  Sant.  Agostino  has  some  early 
frescoes,  pardy  covered  with  white- 
wash, and  a  Nativity  painted  on  wood : 
in  the  refectory  of  the  adjoining  mo- 
nastery are  frescoes  by  Bocco  (1303), 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  painting 
at  Fabriano.  Ch.  of  Santa  Lucia :  in  the 
sacristy  is  a  good  fresco  (until  lately 
covered  with  whitewash)  by  Gentile  or 
his  pupils.  Amongst  the  other  objects 
worthy  of  notice  is  a  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  attributed  to  Gentile  di  Fabriano, 
in  Casa  Morichi;  a  rich  collection  of 
tavolas,  of  the  early  school  of  Fabriano, 
by  Bocco,  Alpelli,  Antonio  da  Fabriano, 
Francesco  di  Gentile,  &c,  in  Casa  For- 
nari.  A  very  interesting  collection  of 
ivories  in  Casa  Possente,  consisting 
of  diptychs,  triptychs,  a  number  of 
cinquecento  saddles,  &c. :  the  Marquis 
Possente  left  this  collection  to  his  heirs, 
on  condition  of  its  not  being  dispersed, 
and  that  it  should  remain  at  Fabriano, 
or,  his  heirs  failing,  that  it  should 
revert  to  the  municipality.  There  is  a 
fresco  by  Bocco  under  the  portico  of 
the  market-place.  There  is  a  good 
road  from  Fabriano  by  La  Genga,  a 
picturesque  village  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  to  Sa&sofeprato.  In  the  parish 
church  of  La  Genga  there  is  a  Triptych 
by  Antonio  da  Fabriano,  and  a  Madonna 
on  panel  by  Stefano  Folchetti. 

Sassoferrato,  a  picturesque  town  of 
1397  Inhab.,  in  a  fertile,  well-wooded 
valley.  There  is  a  small  inn,  kept 
by  Bilancioni,  with  civil  people  and 
clean  beds.  Like  San  Severino,  it  con- 
sists of  an  upper  and  lower  town — the 
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Castello  and  the  Borgo.  In  the  Castello, 
the  Ch.  of  San  Pietro  contains  a  Ma- 
donna, by  Sassoferrato ;  the  Ch.  of  Santa 
Chiara  two  Madonnas  in  fresco,  by  the 
Fabriano  early  school.  In  the  Borgo, 
or  lower  town,  the  Ch.  of  Santa  Mona, 
two  altarpieces  on  wood,  one  by  Age- 
bile,  a  native  artist,  dated  1511  and 
1518, — the  other  by  Bamazzani  (1580) ; 
the  Ch.  of  Santa  Croce9  a  very  ancient 
edifice,  about  £  m.  from  the  Borgo, 
has  a  good  altarpiece  and  carved  altar 
by  pupils  of  Gentile.  There  is  a  car- 
riage-road from  Sassoferrato  to  Per- 
gola, passing  by  Arcevie  and  Bocca  Con- 
trada.  In  the  Ch.  of  the  Franciscans 
of  Pergola  there  is  a  curious  altarpiece 
in  terra-cotta,  and  some  anconas  of  the 
14th  and  15th  cents. 

Matelica  (Inns :  the  Testa  di  Ferro, — 
clean  beds  and  civil  people ;  the  Leone 
d'Oro),  a  town  of  3762  Inhab.  The 
Ch.  of  San  Francesco  contains  some  re- 
markable pictures.  In  the  first  choir 
a  beautiful  altarpiece,  by  Mehzzo  da 
Forli,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Saints;  beneath  a  predella  with 
the  Last  Supper,  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata,  and  the  Martyrdom  of 
his  companions :  a  Pieta  in  the  lunette 
bears  the  artist's  name  and  date  1501, 
stating  it  to  have  been  executed  by 
Padre  Zorzo,  being  guardiano  of  the 
convent.  In  the  third  chapel  is  a  good 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Sebastian 
and  St.  Jerome,  by  Carlo  Crivelli;  and 
a  predella  full  of  spirit.  In  the  fourth 
chapel  an  ancona  by  Eusebio  of  Perugia 
(1512),  a  work  of  great  beauty;  like 
all  the  paintings  here,  it  has  suffered 
from  time  and  ill-treatment.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  church  are  two 
paintings,  by  Simone  and  P.  F.  da 
Caldevola  (1566).  In  the  Ch.  of  S. 
Michel  Angelo  a  tavola  of  a  Holy 
Family,  with  S.  Roch  and  S.  Sebastian, 
and  a  Pieta  above ;  in  that  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni Decollate,  a  Virgin  and  Child,  by 
the  school  of  Perugino.  In  the  Palazzo 
Piersanti  are  some  good  paintings  on 
panel  of  the  school  of  Fabriano,  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  relics,  and  some  hand- 
some reliquiaries.] 

1  Ponte  della  Trave,  a  post  station. 
At  La  Muccia,  the  usual  resting-place  of 
the  vetturini  (Inn,  II  Leone),  the  road, 

Cent.  It.— 1860. 


which  has  crossed  from  the  1.  to  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Chienti,  returns  again 
to  the  1.  There  is  a  branch  road 
from  here  to  Camerino,  distant  6  m. 
The  several  villages  which  are  passed 
between  Valcimara  and  Serravalle  are 
picturesquely  placed  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains.  On  the  1.  hand 
are  Pieve-Bovigliano,  S.  Marco,  Pieve- 
Torrina,  Massadi,  and  Prefoglio;  and 
on  the  rt.  Colle,  S.  Marcello,  and 
Gelagno.  The  road  now  begins  to 
ascend. 

1  Serravalle,  a  long  straggling  vil- 
lage in  a  steep  and  narrow  deile,  com- 
pletely commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,  a  stronghold  of  the  middle 
ages.  2  m.  higher  up  are  the  sources 
of  the  Chienti,  which,  after  a  course  of 
58  m.,  falls  into  the  Adriatic  at  the  port 
of  Civitanuova.  A  gradual  ascent  by 
a  fine  wild  mountain  road  brings  us 
to  the  plain  of  Colfiorito,  an  extensive 
table-laud.  In  severe  winters  the  route, 
from  its  great  elevation,  is  often  impass- 
able from  snow.  The  plain  has  a  local 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  hay 
and  pasturage.  The  country  becomes 
more  desolate  as  the  village  Colfiorito  is 
approached,  at  nearly  the  highest  point 
of  the  road,  27 1 6  ft.  above  the  sea.  There 
is  a  new  inn  at  this  village  called  the 
Locanda  di  Bonelli.  After  passing  the 
Lake  of  Colfiorito,  reputed  for  its  leeches, 
the  road  begins  to  descend,  and  a  great 
change  in  the  character  of  the  country 
and  its  scenery  is  soon  apparent ;  the 
land  is  rich  and  generally  covered  with 
oaks.  In  severe  winters  the  ascent  to 
the  Colfiorito  from  Foligno  is  difficult, 
and  in  some  parts  dangerous,  for  an 
English  carriage. 

1  Case  Nuove,  a  hamlet  of  130  souls, 
built  beneath  the  ruins  of  an  old  oastle 
near  a  rapid  torrent.  (In  posting  from 
Foligno  by  this  road  a  third  horse 
is  required  from  Case  Nuove  to  Ser- 
ravalle, but  not  vice  versd.)  Beyond  it 
is  the  village  of  Pale,  above  which 
is  a  remarkable  pointed  peak,  II  Sasso 
di  Pale,  among  the  last  elevations  of 
the  Apennines ;  there  is  a  curious 
cavern  filled  with  stalactites  in  the 
precipitous  cliffs  above  the  village. 
In  the  descent  from  hence  the  - 
looking  down  upon  the  city  and 
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of  Foligno  is  very  beautiful ;  it  com- 
mands a  great  extent  of  country 
stretching  over  the  valley  of  the  Cli- 
tumnus,  and  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in 
richness  of  cultivation  or  picturesque 
beauty. 

The  road  continues  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  torrent :  about  1  m.  before 
reaching  Foligno  it  joins  the  Via  Fla- 
minia,  the  high  post-road  from  Fano 
by  the  Strada  del  Furlo. 

1  Foligno;  described  in  Rte.  107. 


ROUTE  89. 

fano  to  foligno,  by  the  strada  del 
furlo,  cagli,  and  nocera. 

POSTS. 

Fano  to  Calcinelll       ....  1 

Calclnelli  to  Fossombrone        .       .  1 

Fossombrone  to  Acqualagna  .  1 

Acqualagna  to  Cagli  ....  Of 

Cagli  to  Cantiano       .       .       .       .  0| 

Cantlano  to  La  Schleggia  ...  1 

La  Schleggia  to  Sigillo      ...  1 

Siglllo  to  Gualdo  Tadlno  ...  1 

Gualdo  Tadino  to  Nocera         .      .  1 

Nocera  to  Ponte  Centesimo     .     . .  1 

Ponte  Centesimo  to  Foligno     .       .  1 

10J  posts  =  78  m. 

This  route  follows  the  line  of  the 
ancient  Via  Flaminia  from  Fano  to 
Foligno. 

The  first  part  of  the  road  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Leaving  Fano,  we 
pass  the  public  promenade,  and  soon 
enter  upon  the  varied  and  lovely 
country  between  it  and  the  moun- 
tains, ascending  along  the  base  of  the 
hills  that  bound  on  the  N.  the  valley 
of  the  Metauro.  This  classic  stream, 
memorable  for  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal, 
is  apostrophised  by  Tasso  in  one  of  his 


most  touching  poems  (Rime  Eroiche, 
xxxiv.): 

"  0  del  grand'  Apennino 
Figlio  picciolo." 

1  Calcinelli :  here  the  road  approaches 
the  river;  the  valley  still  narrowing 
continues  beautifuL 

I  m.  before  reaching  Fossombrone  it 
passes  San  Martino  al  Piano,  where  a 
torrent  of  the  same  name  enters  the 
Metauro.  Near  this  spot  stood  the 
Roman  station  of  Forum  Sempronii, 
where  there  still  exist  some  vestiges  of 
a  theatre. 

1  Fossombrone  (/rots,  La  Posta;  II 
Re,  new :  both  indifferent,  and  said 
to  be  extortionate),  a  thriving  episco- 
pal town  of  4579  Inhab.  which  rose 
from  the  ruins  of  Forum  Sempronii. 
The  ancient  city  was  ruined  by  the 
Goths  and  Lombards.  The  modern 
town  is  built  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Metauro,  and  belonged  to  the  Malatesta 
family  until  the  reign  of  Sixtus  IV., 
when  Galeazzo  sold  it  to  Duke  Fe- 
derigo  della  Rovere  for  13,000  golden 
florins.  In  more  recent  times  it  passed 
to  Eugene  Beauharnois,  and  has  de- 
scended to  his  son  the  late  Duke  de 
Leiichtenberg,  to  whom  it  is  indebted 
for  much  of  its  prosperity.  Fossom- 
brone is  celebrated  throughout  Italy 
for  the  fine  silk  produced  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, for  winding  and  spinning 
which  there  are  several  mills.  It  has 
some  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Alde- 
brandus,  contains  some  Roman  inscrip- 
tions from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city : 
its  bishopric  dates  from  the  5th  cen- 
tury. The  modern  bridge  over  the 
Metauro,  spanning  that  broad  moun- 
tain stream  by  a  single  arch,  is  a  strik- 
ing work.  The  road  over  it  leads  to  S. 
Ippolito,  where  there  are  marble-quarries 
— to  Sorbolungo, — to  the  ancient  walled 
town  of  Mondavio, — to  Pergola, — and 
to  other  places  of  less  consequence  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Metauro  and 
the  Cesano. 

Leaving  Fossombrone,  the  scenery 
becomes  remarkably  fine ;  the  country  is 
varied  and  picturesque,  and  rich  in  oaks 
which  would  be  ornamental  to  any 
English   park.      The   road  to    Urbino 
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branches  off  on  the  rt.  2  m.  after  leaving 
Fossombrone,  where  the  Metauro,  de- 
scending from  the  former  town,  is 
joined  by  the  Candigliano.  (See  next 
Route,  90.) 

The  Furlo  road  crosses  the  Me- 
tauro and  at  once  strikes  into  the 
mountains,  ascending  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Candigliano,  which  rises  in  the  Apen- 
nines under  Valboscosa  and  San  Bene- 
detto. 3  m.  from  Fossombrone  com- 
mences the  pass  of  the  Furlo,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  the  hill  of  Pietra- 
lata,  also  called  II  Monte  d'  Asdrubale, 
in  which  tradition  has  preserved  the 
record  of  the  memorable  battle  between 
the  Carthaginian  general  and  the  Ho- 
rn an  consuls  LiviusSalinator  and  Clau- 
dius Nero,  B.C.  207.  The  battle  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  account  of  Livy,  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
river,  where  it  begins  to  be  contracted 
by  high  rocks ;  56,000  men  shared  the 
fate  of  their  commander,  and  5400  were 
made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Romans 
is  admitted  by  their  own  historians  to 
have  been  8000  killed  and  3000  prisoners. 
The  pathetic  lamentation  of  Hannibal 
for  the  death  of  his  brother  "is  well 
known  to  every  reader  of  Horace : — 

"  Carthagini  jam  non  ego  nuntios 
Mittam  superbos :  occidit,  occidit 
Sped  omnis,  et  fortuna  no6tri 
Kominis,  Asdrubale  interempto." 

Mor.  iv.  od.  4. 

The  Pass  of  the  Furlo  upon  which  the 
road  now  enters  affords  one  of  those 
remarkable  examples  of  Roman  energy 
which  are  nowhere  more  surprising  than 
in  the  construction  of  their  public  roads. 
The  traveller  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
magnificent  remains  of  the  highway 
constructed  by  Trajan  along  the  Danube 
will  not  fail  to  recognise  in  this  pass 
the  same  skilful  engineering  and  the 
same  power  of  overcoming  difficulties 
for  which  that  wonderful  work  is  cele- 
brated. The  high  perpendicular  pre- 
cipices of  the  Passo  del  Furlo  close  in 
so  narrowly  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
river,  that  it  appears  as  if  the  moun- 
tains would  allow  nothing  beyond  the 
passage  of  the  stream.  The  Roman 
engineers  however  cut  through  the 
rock,  on  its  1.  bank,  carrying  the  road 
through  a  tunnel  which  gives  name 


(Furlo,  from  Forulus,  a  perforation)  to 
the  defile  for  about  126  ft.,  and  thus 
formed  a  passage,  18  ft.  broad  and 
15  high,  for  the  Flaminiau  Way.  The 
whole  length  of  the  pass  is  about  half  a 
mile,  and  the  scenery  is  exceedingly 
grand.  An  inscription  cut  in  the  rock 
over  the  N.  entrance  records  its  con- 
struction by  order  of  Vespasian.  This 
interesting  work  is  called  Petm  Inter- 
cisa  in  the  Peutingeriau  and  Hieroso- 
lymitan  Itineraries,  and  Petra  Pertusa 
by  Procopius,  who  has  accurately  de- 
scribed it ;  it  is  also  commemorated  by 
Claudian  in  the  beautiful  passage — 

u  Qua  mons  arte  patens  vivo  se  perforat  arcu, 
Admittitque  viam  sectae  per  viscera  rupis." 

VI.  Cons.  Hon.,  600. 

Soon  after  issuing  from  the  pass  is 
seen  the  curious  old  church  of  the 
Badia  del  Furlo,  the  walls  of  which 
were  once  covered  with  frescoes ;  some 
still  remain  uncovered  by  the  white- 
wash. Near  the  pass  was  the  station 
of  Intercisa,  on  the  Via  Flaminia. 

1  Acqualagna,  a  small  village  at 
the  junction  of  the  Candigliano  with 
the  Burano.  The  neighbouring  plain 
has  been  considered  by  some  anti- 
quaries to  be  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Totila,  but  we  shall 
presently  see  that  the  true  site  of  the 
battle  must  be  placed  at  Gualdo.  3 
m.  farther  is  a  new  and  apparently 
clean  inn  called  La  Smirra,  which 
may  be  better  than  the  wretched  town 
inns  along  this  road.  Between  these 
2  stations  the  road  runs  along  the  ra- 
vine of  the  Burano.  Before  entering 
Cagli,  a  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Burano  is  crossed  by  a  Roman  bridge 
called  Ponte  Manlio ;  the  central  arch, 
39  feet  in  span,  is  composed  of  1 9  large 
stones.    The  ascent  is  very  steep  to 

}  Cagli  (Inn,  La  Posta,  a  very  tolerable 
Italian  country  inn,  but  make  your  bar- 
gain), an  industrious  town  of  nearly  2865 
Inhab.,  constituting,  in  conjunction  with 
Pergola,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  Cales,  a  station  on 
the  Via  Flaminia,  built  on  the  flanks 
of  Monte  Petrano.  The  present  town 
dates  from  the  13th  century.  Several 
ancient  remains,  medals,  and  fragments 
of  statues  have  been  found  in  its 
nity.     In  the  Tiranni  chapel  of  i' 
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of  S.  Domenico  is  the  largest  composition 
and  one  of  the  best  works  of  Giovanni 
Santi,  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  and 
Saints,  with  the  Resurrection  and  other 
subjects.  The  angel  to  the  rt.  of  the 
Madonna  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
portrait  of  the  young  Raphael.  Near 
this  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  a  lady  of  the 
Tiranni  family,  above  which  are  a 
Pieta  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Bonaven- 
tura,  also  by  Giov,  Santi.  Opposite 
is  an  Annunciation,  probably  by  Fra 
Carnevale,  a  rare  early  master.  This 
fresco  has  been  recently  much  injured 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  monks.  In 
S.  Francesco  are  some  frescoes  of 
St.  Antony,  supposed  to  be  by  Ouido 
Palmerucci,  a  good  picture  by  Baroc- 
do,  another  by  S.  del  Colle,  and  a  Ma- 
donna by  Gaetano  Lapis  of  Cagli.  In 
the  Artieri  ohapel  of  8.  Angela  Minora 
the  altarpiece  is  a  fine  "  Noli  me 
tangere,"  by  Timoteo  delle  Vite.  The 
Ch.  of  the  Capuchins,  above  the  town, 
has  a  Pieta  by  Fra  Bernardo  Cate- 
lani,  Cagli  has  some  trade  in  dressed 
skins.  Beyond  Cagli  are  3  Roman 
conduits  passing  under  the  road  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  water  of  the 
torrents  into  the  valley  below;  the 
road  runs  through  a  narrow  defile, 
between  the  high  peaks  of  Monte 
Petrano  on  the  rt.  and  Monte  Tene* 
tra  on  the  1.  Between  this  and  Can- 
tiano  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  Roman  architecture,  called  the  Ponte 
G  rosso. 

A  road  leads  from  Cagli  to  Pergola. 
There  is  a  bridle-road  from  Cagli  to 
Sassoferrato,  by  which  the  convent  of 
La  Villana,  where  Dante  resided,  may 
be  visited, 

$  Cantiano  (Inn,  La  Posta,  very 
poor),  a  small  fortified  -town  supposed 
to  have  sprung  from  the  ruins  of  Luc- 
colo,  a  city  destroyed  by  Narses  in  his 
pursuit  of  Totila,  the  site  of  which  is 
placed  by  Calindri  at  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  present  place,  near  the 
Ponte  Riccioli.  The  Ch.  of  the  Colle- 
giata  here  contains  a  Holy  Family 
by  Perugino.  Leaving  Cantiano,  the 
road  rapidly  ascends  the  mountains 
until  it  attains  the  highest  point,  2297 
TCrnrlish  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I 


(A  third  horse  is  required  to  La  Schieg- 
gia, but  not  vice  versa.) 

1  La  Schieggia,  a  walled  village  with 
an  ancient  palace  and  cathedral,  on  or 
near  the  Roman  station  of  ad  Ensem. 
Its  interest  is  derived  from  the  ruins  of 
the  celebrated  Temple  of  Jupiter  Apen- 
ninus,  still  traceable  on  Monte  Petrara, 
to  which  the  confederated  tribes  of 
Umbria  repaired  to  sacrifice,  as  the 
Latins  did  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Lazialis.  Its  oracle  was  consulted  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Claudian  in  the  following 
passage: — 

"  Exsuperant  delubra  Jovis,  saxoque  minantes 
Apenninigenis  cultaa  pastoribus  aria." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ruins 
several  remains,  as  bronze  idols,  eagles, 
Roman  inscriptions,  and  the  vestiges 
of  baths,  have  been  discovered  near 
the  present  town.  The  country  around 
Schieggia  is  rich  in  oaks,  and  is  in 
parts  well  cultivated.  The  bridge  called 
the  Ponte  a  Botte  (or  the  barrel-shaped) 
was  built  by  Fabri  in  1805,  by  order 
of  Pius  VI.  Its  construction  is  very 
peculiar.  The  bridge,  properly  speak- 
ing, spans  the  ravine  by  a  single  arch 
at  the  height  of  1 70  ft.  above  the  tor- 
rent ;  above  this  arch  the  engineer  has 
constructed  a  cylindrical  aperture  65  ft. 
in  diameter,  to  support  the  causeway 
on  a  level  with  the  road  on  either  side, 
the  height  of  which  over  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine  is  230  ft. ;  hence  the  name 
given  to  the  bridge. 

[A  road  strikes  westward  from  Schi- 
eggia across  the  mountains  to  Gubbio, 
8  m.,  from  whence  another  of  13 
m.  by  S.  Marco  falls  into  the  present 
route  at  S.  Facondino,  near  Gualdo 
Tadino,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  the  traveller  desirous  of  visit- 
ing Gubbio  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  this 
detour  will  add  but  4  m.  to  his  jour- 
ney. For  a  description  of  Gubbio,  and 
of  the  roads  leading  from  it  to  Peru- 
gia and  Citta  di  Castello,  see  Rte.  93. 
Schieggia  to  Sassoferrato  13  m.] 

E.  of  La  Schieggia,  and  about  mid- 
way between  it  and  the  Cesano,  is  an 
interesting  classical  locality,  recording, 
in  the  modern  name  of  Sentina,  the  site 
of  ancient  Sentinum,  celebrated  for  the 
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battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Gauls  and 
Samnites,  b.c.  296,  in  which  the 
younger  Decius  devoted  himself  for 
his  country. 

The  road  from  La  Schieggiato  Sigillo 
runs  along  the  valley  or  depression 
in  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  whose 
lofty  range  here  appears  to  separate  into 
2  portions.  Between  Costacciaro  and 
Sigillo  we  leave  the  Legation  of  Urbino 
and  Pesaro,  and  enter  the  Delegation  of 
Perugia. 

1  Sigillo,  the  ancient  Helvillum,  a 
station  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  ano- 
ther Umbrian  city,  now  reduced  to  a 
mountain  village  of  1200  souls.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  depen- 
dencies of  Perugia,  and  was  strongly 
fortified;  some  portions  of  its  walls 
and  castle  still  remain.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  2  bridges  attributed 
to  Flaminius,  and  the  pavement  of 
the  ancient  road  may  still  be  traced. 
In  the  mountains  of  Sigillo  is  a  re- 
markable cavern,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  explored:  it  is  only  to  be 
entered  by  means  of  a  rope.  The  gal- 
leries in  it  are  filled  with  stalactites ; 
the  4  th  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  1  m. 
in  length,  terminating  in  a  deep  lake. 
The  floor  of  this  cavern,  we  believe, 
has  never  been  broken ;  and  it  would 
be  interesting  if  some  resident  geologist 
would  explore  it  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  the  bones  of  fossil  animals. 

3  m.  farther  on,  at  Fossato,  a  small 
place  on  the  1.,  remarkable  for  its  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  Francesco  Sforza, 
and  for  having  been  sacked  by  Caesar 
Borgia,  a  road  branches  off  to  Fabri- 
anof  an  important  town,  whose  paper 
manufactories,  established  so  early  as 
1564,  not  only  supply  the  States  of  the 
Church,  but  rival  the  great  Neapo- 
litan establishment  on  the  Fibreno,  at 
Isola.  S.  Pellegrino,  the  point  where 
the  road  from  Gubbio,  13  m.,  falls  into 
the  Flaminian  Way,  is  passed  2  m. 
before  arriving  at 

1  Gualdo  Tadino  (with  a  small  Inn),  a 
walled  town  of  about  2364  Inhab.,  1 J 
m.  from  which  was  the  ancient  city  of 
Tadinum  mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  site 
was  not  discovered  until  1750,  when  its 
ruins  were  found  close  to  the  church 


of  Sta.  Maria  Tadina,  and  several 
interesting  remains  were  brought  to 
light  The  neighbourhood  is  remark- 
able as  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  in 
which  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian, 
overthrew  Totila  king  of  the  Goths:, 
who  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
march  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies 
from  Ravenna  by  the  pass  of  Furlo,  and 
the  particulars  of  the  battle,  are  gra- 
phically described  by  Gibbon  (ch.  xliii.). 
The  Ch.  of  San  Francesco  in  this  town 
contains  a  large  altarpiece  by  Nicolo  di 
Fblignoy  dated  1471;  in  parts  really 
beautiful,  and  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  the  master ;  it  is  shamefully  neg- 
lected. The  Duomo  has  a  good  rose 
window,  and  in  the  sacristy  an  ancona 
attributed  to  Nicolo  da  Foligno.  In  the 
Ch.  of  Le  Monache  is  a  tavola  by  Matteo 
da  Foligno,  signed  and  dated  1462  ;  and 
some  works  of  the  same  master  in 
other  churches. 

Leaving  Gualdo,  the  road  gradually 
descends,  passing  by  Carbon ara  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Topino,  to 

1  Nocera,  the  Nuceria  of  the  Itine- 
raries, and  Nuceria  Camellaria  of  Pliny 
(Inn,  La  Posta).  This  Umbrian  city, 
celebrated  by  Strabo  for  its  manufac- 
tory of  wooden  vessels,  has  dwindled 
down  to  a  poor  village  of  1082  souls. 
It  is,  however,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
in  conjunction  with  the  town  of  Sasso- 
ferrato.  In  the  principal  church  there 
is  a  good  altar-picture  by  Nicolo  da 
Foligno.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  No- 
cera  are  some  mineral  springs  which 
have  enjoyed  great  local  repute  from 
the  time  of  Bernardino  da  Spoleto,  by 
whom  they  were  first  described  in  1510. 
The  road  now  descends  into  the  valley 
of  the  Topino,  whose  banks  it  follows 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  route. 

I  Ponte  Centesimo,  a  post-station, 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Topino.  1  m. 
lower  down,  the  valley  widens  and  be- 
comes more  fertile.  Passing  through 
the  hamlet  of  Vescia,  the  village  of 
San  Giovanni  pro  Fiamma  is  seen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  Forum 
Flaminii,  which  existed  as  an  important 
city  as  late  as  the  8th  cent.,  when  it 
destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and  Fr 
rose  from  its  ruins.    It  was  one 
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most  ancient  episcopal  sees  in  Christen- 
dom, having  been  erected  in  a.d.  52 
by  St.  Peter  himself  for  his  disciple 
Oispaldus.  At  S.  Paolo  the  road  from 
Ancona  joins  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  a 
m.  farther,  after  a  beautiful  drive 
through  a  fertile  country,  brings  us  to 
1  Foligno  (Rte.  107). 


ROUTE  90. 

FANO  TO  URBINO,  BY  FOSSOMBRONE. 

28  m. 

The  road  foltows  the  Flaminian  Way, 
described  in  the  preceding  route,  as  far 
as  Fossombrone. 

1  Calcinelli. 

1  Fossombrone. 

From  the  point  where  the  Foligno 
road  crosses  the  Metauro  to  strike  into 
the  Passo  del  Furlo,  the  road  to  Urbino 
begins  to  ascend.  It  soon  loses  that  rich 
character  of  cultivation  so  remarkable 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Metauro, 
and  forming  so  strong  a  contrast  with 
the  bare  and  barren  hills  by  which  Ur- 
bino is  surrounded.  As  we  reach  the 
city  the  tine  ducal  palace  on  the  rt. 
of  the  entrance  gate,  and  the  old 
castle  or  citadel  on  the  hill  opposite, 
are  conspicuous  objects.  About  half 
way,  at  S.  Andrea,  the  roa(\  leaves  the 
valley  of  the  Metauro  on  the  1.,  and  a 
very  steep  ascent  of  5  m.  brings  us  to 

Urbino,  13  m.  from  Fossombrone. 
(/»»,  Albergo  dell*  Italia :  there  being 
now  only  this  inn,  the  master  has  tra- 
vellers entirely  at  his  mercy,  and 
nowhere  is  it  more  necessary  to  bar- 
gain, and  to  come  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing beforehand;  even  with  this, 
the  charges  are  exorbitant.  —  Nov. 
1 8&6.)     This  interesting  city,  the  birth- 


place of  Raphael,  and  the  seat  of  an 
hereditary  sovereignty  before  the  close 
of  the  15th  century,  is  situated  on  an 
isolated  hill  in  the  midst  of  bleak  and 
desolate  mountains ;  it  has  more  the 
aspect  of  a  feudal  fortress  than  that  of 
an  archiepiscopal  city.  It  is  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Legation  of  Urbino,  and 
Pesaro.  The  city  itself,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, has  a  population  of  5555 
Inhab. 

The  little  State  of  Urbino  was  ac- 
quired by  the  house  of  Montefeltro 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  centy.,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  15th  that  it  obtained 
celebrity  as  a  centre  of  art  and  learn- 
ing under  the  encouragement  of  Fede- 
rigo  and  his  successor  Guid'  Ubaldo. 
These  remarkable  men  converted  their 
palace  into  an  academy,  and  changed  a 
school  of  military  tactics  into  one  of 
refinement  and  taste.  The  impulse  thus 
given  to  the  literature  and  arts  of  the 
period  is  best  proved  by  the  illustrious 
names  associated  with  the  history  of 
their  court,  and  by  the  fact  that  Ur- 
bino under  their  sway  exercised  consi- 
derable influence  on  the  larger  states  of 
Italy.  It  is  remarkable  that  Romagna 
was  celebrated  at  the  same  period  for  3 
of  the  most  brilliant  courts  in  Europe — 
that  of  Sigismund  Malatesta  at  Rimini, 
that  of  Alessandro  Sforza  at  Pesaro,  and 
that  of  Federigo  di  Montefeltro  at  Ur- 
bino. The  court  of  Urbino  surpassed 
both  the  others  in  its  influence  and  cha- 
racter. Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  the 
founder  of  its  greatness,  who  in  early  life 
was  the  counseller  and  minister  of  Gale- 
azzo  Malatesta,  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  political  events  that  agitated 
Italy  during  the  15th  century.  He 
was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Milanese  army  at  the  battle  of  S.  Fla- 
vians, in  1460.  In  1467  he  was  general 
of  the  army  of  Florence,  and  fought 
the  battle  of  Moliuella  with  Barto- 
lommeo  Coleoni.  He  defeated  the 
army  of  Paul  II.  at  Rimini  in  1469; 
in  1472  he  reduced  Volterra.  2  years 
afterwards  (1474)  he  married  his 
daughter  Giovanna  to  Giovanni  della 
Rovere,  brother  of  Julius  II.,  and  was 
created  Duke  of  Urbino  in  the  same 
year  by  that  pontiff.  In  1482,  in  spite 
of  his  great  age,  he  was  appointed  ge- 
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neral  of  the  league  between  the  Church 
and  its  allies  against  Ferrara;  but  he 
died  Sept.  10th  in  that  year,  on  the  same 
day  as  his  son-in-law  Roberto  Malatesta, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Guid' 
Ubaldo  I. 

The  military  character  of  Federigo 
may  suffice  to  show  what  an  important 
part  he  played  in  the  drama  of  Italian 
politics  during  the  15th  century.  In 
the  more  pleasing  character  of  encou- 
raging learning,  the  name  of  Itala  Atene 
bestowed  upon  Urbino  in  his  time  is 
perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  his  merits. 
Sismondi  calls  him  the  Mecsenas  of 
the  fine  arts;  his  exploits  and  virtues 
are  celebrated  by  Giovanni  Santi,  the 
father  of  Raphael,  in  a  MS.  poem  in 
terza  rima,  now  preserved  in  the  Vati- 
can ;  but  his  highest  eulogium  is  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  the  unanimous 
language  of  respect  and  praise  in  which 
Italian  writers  have  delighted  to  de- 
scribe his  capital  as  the  seat  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts.  His  wife,  Bat- 
tista  Sforza,  was  in  no  way  inferior  to 
her  husband:  her  character  exercised 
an  important  influence  in  forming  the 
mind  of  her  son  Guid*  Ubaldo;  her 
virtues  are  recorded  in  glowing  co- 
lours by  Bernardo  Tasso. 

Guid*  Ubaldo  I.,  by  his  liberal  pa- 
tronage and  by  his  own  intellectual 
acquirements,  contributed  even  more 
than  his  father  to  raise  the  character 
of  Urbino  as  a  school  of  art  and  taste. 
His  wife,  Elizabetta  Gonzaga,  was  cele- 
brated no  less  for  her  beauty  than  for 
her  high  mental  accomplishments  'and 
domestic  virtues :  the  '  Cortegiano ' 
of  Castiglione  may  be  taken  as  a  re- 
cord of  the  refinement  for  which  Ur- 
bino under  her  auspices  was  remarkable. 
Sir  C.  Eastlake,  in  an  able  article  in  the 
'  Quarterly  Review/  No.  131,  on  Pas- 
savant's  Life  of  Raphael,  observes  that 
— "  Perhaps  no  praises  ever  bestowed 
on  woman  can  be  compared,  both  for 
eloquence  and  sincerity,  with  those 
contained  in  Bembo's  little  volume 
(De  Guido  Ubaldo,  &c,  Roma?, 
1548),  composed,  as  the  writer  tells 
us,  when  the  duchess  had  lost  her 
beauty  through  sorrow  and  misfor- 
tune. That  ner  fame  was  long  re- 
membered in  England  we  can  hardly 


doubt;  and  not  improbably  Shak- 
speare  may  have  taken  from  Bembo's 
portraiture  a    hint    for  his    Miranda, 


e.g. 


-'  for  several  virtues 


Have  I  liked  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed 
And  put  it  to  the  foil ;  but  you,  0  yon, 
So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best.' " 

In  1497,  Guid'   Ubaldo,  command- 
ing the  papal  forces,  was  defeated  at 
Soriano  by  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  lord  of 
Citta  di  Castello,  and  made  prisoner. 
Alexander   VI.   was   not   ashamed   to 
make  him  pay   40,000   ducats  for  his 
ransom,  although   he  had  lost  his   li- 
berty in  the  papal  cause ;  a  sum  which 
was  raised  partly  by  the  contributions 
of  his  subjects,    and  partly    by  his 
duchess,  who  sold  her  jewels  for  the 
purpose.     The    treachery    of   Caesar 
Borgia,  after  these  reverses  with  the 
Vitelli,  drove  the  duke  from  his  capi- 
tal to    take   refuge  in   the  north   of 
Italy;  but  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
VI.   the    citizens    rose,  expelled   the 
partisans  of  Borgia,  and  brought  back 
Guid'  Ubaldo  in  triumph.     The   ele- 
vation of  his  relative  Julius  II.  to  the 
papal  throne  confirmed  this  restoration, 
and  again  established  the  duke  in  his 
possessions.      In  1506  this  celebrated 
pontiff,  with  22    cardinals    and  a  nu- 
merous suite,  passed  3  days  at  Urbino 
on  his  way  to  Bologna.    During  this 
stay  he  is  said  to  have  first  become 
acquainted  with  Raphael. 

Duke  Guid'  Ubaldo  and  his  duchess 
were  well  known  in  England ;  the  duke 
was  created  a  knight  of  the  garter 
by  Henry  VII.,  and  Castiglione  visited 
London  as  his  proxy  at  the  ceremony 
of  installation.  In  return  for  this  dis- 
tinction, Guid'  Ubaldo  sent  the  king 
the  picture  of  St.  George  and  the  Dra- 
gon, painted  by  Raphael  expressly  for 
the  occasion,  and  now  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  Hermitage  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

In  1508  Francesco  Maria  della  Ro- 
vere,.  nephew  of  the  pope,  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom  of  Urbino  on  the  death 
of  Guid'  Ubaldo ;  and  to  his  infii 
and  recommendation  the  eropl*" 
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of  Raphael  at  the  Vatican  is  attributed 
by  some  of  his  biographers.  Fran- 
cesco Maria,  like  his  predecessors,  ac- 
quired laurels  in  the  field  no  less 
than  in  the  retirement  of  hia  polished 
court.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
commanders  of  the  papal  army  at  the 
siege  of  Mirandola,  where,  among  the 
elite  of  the  gallant  captains  of  France, 
he  was  brought  into  opposition  with  the 
"  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche." 
But  in  the  subsequent  campaign  of  the 
same  year  he  sustained  a  signal  defeat 
at  the  memorable  battle  of  Casalec- 
chio,  May  21,  151 1  (see  Rte.  63).  This 
battle,  as  already  mentioned,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  Bologna ;  and  so 
convinced  was  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
that  the  panic  which  produced  it  was 
caused  by  the  treachery  of  Alidosi,  the 
cardinal  legate,  who  had  gone  to  Ra- 
venna to  justify  his  conduct  to  Julius 
II.,  that,  when  he  met  him  in  that  city 
returning  from  his  interview  with  the 
pope,  surrounded  by  his  guard  and  by 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  his 
station,  the  duke,  unable  to  subdue  his 
passion,  rushed  among  the  crowd  and 
stabbed  the  legate  to  the  heart,  in  the 
presence  of  his  soldiers. 

The  house  of  La  Rovere  and  the  in- 
dependence of  Urbino,  however,  were 
not  destined  to  survive  the  fate  of  other 
princes  and  states  swallowed  up  in 
succession  by  the  grasping  power  of 
the  Church :  and  in  little  more  than  a 
century  both  had  become  extinct.  In 
1538  Francesco  Maria  was  succeeded 
by  Guid*  Ubaldo  II.,  and  in  1574 
Francesco  Maria  II.  ascended  a  throne 
which  he  was  incapable  of  retaining. 
In  1626  this  last  duke  of  Urbino, 
childless  and  old,  and  unable  to  cope 
with  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Urban 
VIII.,  and  abdicated  in  favour  of  the 
Church.  The  latter  period  of  the  duchy 
presents  few  circumstances  to  arrest 
our  attention,  and  the  mind  naturally 
recurs  to  the  influence  of  the  patronage 
bestowed  on  art  and  literature  by  Fe- 
derigo  and  Guid'  Ubaldo.  The  collec- 
tions of  ancient  and  modern  art  with 
which  their  palace  was  enriched,  and 
the  distinguished  society  brought  toge- 
ther at  their  court,  must  have  had  an 


important  effect  on  the  early  genius  of 
Raphael ;  and  his  connexion  with  the 
court  no  doubt  provided  him  with 
powerful  friends,  whose  influence  was 
subsequently  available  at  Rome  and 
Florence.  Raphael  spent  his  early 
years,  to  the  age  of  21,  between  Ur- 
bino and  Perugia,  and  his  works,  in 
many  instances,  bear  evidence  of  those 
precepts  of  taste  which  guided  the  so- 
cial aud  domestic  habits  of  the  court  of 
Montefeltro,  as  perpetuated  in  the 
•  Cortegiano.'  "  The  resources  and 
renown  of  this  little  dukedom,  im- 
proved and  upheld  by  Federigo  da 
Montefeltro,  remained  ultimately  un- 
impaired in  the  hands  of  his  successor 
Guid'  Ubaldo;  the  state,  in  short,  was 
represented,  and  its  warlike  population 
led  to  the  field,  by  hereditary  sove- 
reigns, before  Florence  had  learned  to 
yield  even  to  temporary  sway.  That  a 
Tuscan  writer  on  art  should  be  silent  on 
the  past  glories  of  a  neighbouring  state 
is  quite  natural ;  but  it  seems  unac- 
countable that  so  many  biographers  in 
following  Vasari  should  have  over- 
looked the  remarkable  circumstances 
by  which  Raphael  was  surrounded  in 
his  youth — circumstances  which  must 
not  only  have  had  an  influence  on  his 
taste,  but  which  brought  him  in  contact 
with  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  age, 
many  of  whom  afterwards  served  him, 
at  least  with  the  communication  of  their 
learning,  when  he  was  employed  at  the 
court  of  Rome." — Eastlake,  Quart.  Rev. 
cxxxi. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that 
although  Raphael  is  known  to  have 
painted  several  pictures  at  his  native 
place,  none  now  remain  there ;  and 
the  specimens  shown  as  the  productions 
of  his  boyish  days  are  certainly  not 
authentic.  Raphael  was  born  at  Urbino 
on  the  6th  April  (Good  Friday),  1483. 
Among  the  other  remarkable  men  to 
whom  it  gave  birth  may  be  mentioned 
Baroccio  the  painter;  Timoteo  della 
Vite,  the  pupil  of  Raphael ;  Polydore 
Vergil,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  as  the  last  collector  of  the 
Peter-pence  in  England ;  and  Clement 
XI.,  the  founder  of  the  princely  family 
of  Albani.  For  an  inquiry  into  the 
influence  of  the  court  of  Urbino  on  the 
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early  genius  of  Raphael,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  very  interesting  article 
already  quoted  on  Passavant's  Life  of 
Raphael,  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Urbino,  independently  of  its  histo- 
rical and  artistic  associations,  still  con- 
tains much  to  interest  the  traveller. 

The  Ducal  Palace  built  by  Fede- 
rigo  di  Montefeltro,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Luciano  Lauranna,  which 
was  reputed  at  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion to  be  the  finest  edifice  of  its  kind 
which  Italy  had  then  seen,  is  still,  in 
many  respects,  without  a  rival  as  a 
specimen  of  the  cimiuecento  style.  The 
imitation  of  the  antique  for  which  this 
style  is  remarkable  is  here  combined 
with  lightness  of  proportions  and  rich- 
ness of  decoration.  On  the  fine  stair- 
case is  the  statue  of  F.  di  Montefeltro, 
in  an  elegantly  adorned  niche.  The 
doors,  windows,  cornices,  pilasters, 
and  chimney-pieces  are  covered  with 
arabesque  carvings  of  foliage,  trophies, 
and  other  ornaments  of  singular  beauty. 
They  were  the  work  of  Francesco  di 
Giorgio  of  Siena,  assisted  by"  Ambrogio 
Baroccio,  ancestor  of  the  painter,  whose 
execution  of  the  architectural  foliage  is 
praised  by  Giovanni  Santi  in  the  poem 
to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
The  great  entrance-hall  has  2  fine  fire- 
places with  rich  sculptures,  the  ground, 
angels,  and  ornaments  picked  out  with 
gold.  The  saloons  and  other  apart- 
ments are  well  proportioned  and  hand- 
some, although  the  frescoes  with  which 
many  of  them  were  painted  have  disap- 
peared. The  room  adjoining  the  library 
was  decorated  with  portraits  represent- 
ing the  celebrated  men  of  all  ages. 
The  inlaid  ornaments  in  wood  or  tarsia 
of  the  panelling  were  by  Maestro  Gia- 
como  of  Florence.  In  one  of  the  saloons 
may  still  be  seen  a  piece  of  tapestry 
worked  in  1380,  representing  the  duke 
and  his  party  on  a  nawking  excursion. 
The  chamber  called  il  Gabinetto  di  Gia- 
como  was  inhabited  by  our  Pretender. 
The  galleries  have  a  valuable  series 
of  ancient  inscriptions,  Roman  as  well 
as  early  Christian,  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city — but  only 
the  wreck  of  the  large  collection  of 
bronze  and  marble  sculptures  which 
Castiglione  has  described,  and  which  it 


is  supposed  were  transferred  to  the 
Vatican,  where  the  ducal  library  was 
also  removed. 

The  Fortifications,  also  considered  good 
specimens  of  the  military  architecture 
of  the  period,  were  designed  by  Fran- 
cesco di  Giorgio  of  Siena. 

The  Diiomo  contains  2  fine  paint- 
ings by  Baroccio :  one  representing  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian;  and  the 
other  the  Last  Supper,  a  work  re- 
markable for  its  richness  of  composition 
and  colouring.  The  small  pictures  of 
the  Apostles,  of  which  6  are  lost,  in 
the  sacristy,  although  attributed  to 
Pietro  delta  Francesco,  are  more  pro- 
bably by  Raffaele  del  Sorgo,  There  is 
also  in  the  sacristy  a  good  picture  on 
panel  by  Pietro  delta  Francesca,  signed  ; 
it  is  sadly  injured,  and  represents  the 
Flagellation,  with  the  portraits  of  Duke 
Odd'  Antonio,  and  his  ministers  Man- 
fredo  and  Tomasso  of  Rimini ;  its  archi- 
tectural details  are  very  fine.  Amongst 
the  other  paintings  in  the  duomo 
worthy  of  notice  are  an  altarpiece  by 
Timoteo  dclle  Vite,  representing  St. 
Martin  and  St.  Thomas-a-Beckett,  with 
the  portrait  of  Duke  Guidobaldo, — the 
landscape  of  the  environs  of  Mantua  is 
very  good:  a  Magdalen  attributed  to 
Guvdo,  &c.  The  sacristy  also  contains 
one  of  the  best  collections  of  ch.  plate 
and  vestments  which  Italy  retained 
after  the  French  invasion.  It  was 
almost  entirely  the  gift  of  the  Cardinal 
Annibale  Albani,  to  whom,  more  than 
to  any  other,  Urbino  is  indebted  for 
its  modern  prosperity.  In  the  choir  is 
a  curious  bronze  eagle,  which  formerly 
held  the  celebrated  Polyglot  Bible  of 
the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  Oratorio 
della  Grotta,  beneath  the  cathedral,  is  a 
Pieta  attributed  to  Oiac.  Bologna,  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  the  last  Duke,  Fran- 
cesco Maria,  for  his  mausoleum,  but 
used  for  that  of  his  son  Federigo :  it  is 
a  very  fine  work. 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Francesco  has  a  very 
interesting  picture  by  Giovanni  Santi, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  S.  Sebastian,  S.  Je- 
rome, and  S.  Francis  in  adoration.  It 
was  long  supposed  that  the  painte 
introduced  into  this  picture  nort^ 
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himself,  his  wife,  and  their  child  the 
infant  Raphael;  but  it  is  now  known 
that  the  3  kneeling:  figures  represent 
members  of  the  Buffi  family,  at  whose 
expense  the  picture  was  painted.  There 
are  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir  two 
smaller  pictures  by  Timoteo  delle  Vite, 
representing  S.  Rocco,  and  Tobias  and 
the  Angel;  behind  the  high  altar  a 
pictnre  by  Baroccio ;  and  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Sacrament  some  elegant  earrings 
on  stone  by  B.  Centigatti  of  Urbino. 
Amongst  the  several  tombs  in  the 
ancient  cloisters  annexed  to  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Francesco,  those  of  Odd'  An- 
tonio, first  Duke  of  Urbino ;  that  near 
it  of  Antonio  II.,  father  of  Guid'  An- 
tonio ;  of  Ugolino  Bandi ;  of  Nicajo,  a 
celebrated  physician ;  and  of  Agostino 
Santucci,  1478, — are  the  most  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola  con- 
tains 2  works  by  Titian,  one  the  Re- 
surrection, the  other  the  Last  Supper; 
and  the  Ch.  of  S.  Sehastiano  a  picture 
of  the  patron  saint,  by  Giovanni  Santi, 
much  restored. 

The  sacristy  of  &  Giuseppe  has  a  fine 
Madonna  by  Timoteo  della  Vite ;  and  in 
the  oratorio  a  copy  of  Raphael's  Spo- 
salizio  by  Andrea  Urbani. 

The  oratory  of  the  Confraternita  di 
S.  Giovanni  is  covered  with  paintings 
by  Lorenzo  da  S.  Severino  and  his  bro- 
ther, followers  of  the  school  of  Giotto, 
representing  histories  of  the  Virgin  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  possessing 
great  interest  as  studies  of  the  costumes 
of  the  1 5th  century ;  and  in  the  sacristy 
a  standard  painted  on  both  sides,  attri- 
buted to  the  same  artists.  The  Cruci- 
fixion, covering  the  entire  wall  behind 
the  altar,  although  injured  by  neglect, 
is  full  of  expression. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta.  Chiara  has  in  the 

sacristy  a  painting  by  Giorgio  Andreoli, 

once  believed   to    be   by   B  ram  ante ; 

it  represents  a  circular   architectural 

building  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  like 

that  in  the  Sposalizio  and  other  pictures 

of  Raphael  and  Perugino.    The  nuns  of 

the  Sta.  Chiara  convent  have  2  pictures 

erroneously  attributed  to  Raphael ;  one 

°  them,  by  Raffaelino  delGarbo,  bears 

'  inscriptions  on  the  back :  "  Raffaele 

,"  and  "  Fu  compra  di  Isabella  da 


Gobio,  madre  di  Raffaelo  Sante  di  Ur- 
bino, 14 — .*• 

The  College  attached  to  the  Ch.  of 
Sta.  Agata  has  an  old  picture  by  Justus 
van  Ghent,  pupil  of  Van  Eyck,  and  is 
dated  1474.  In  the  background  he  has 
introduced  Federigo  di  Montefeltro 
with  2  attendants,  one  of  whom  is  the 
painter  himself,  and  the  other  the  Vene- 
tian Caterioo  Zeno,  then  residing  as 
Persian  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Urbino. 

The  Capuchin  Convent,  situated  a 
little  beyond  the  walls,  contains  one  of 
the  best  works  of  Baroccio,  St.  Francis 
in  ecstacy. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Domenico  has  a  hand- 
some entrance,  with  a  lunette  by  one 
of  the  La  Bobbias,  much  injured. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Bernardino,  about  a 
m.  from  the  town,  contains  the  tombs 
of  Dukes  Federigo  III.  and  Guid' 
Ubaldo  I.  The  sacristy  has  13  painted 
panels,  once  forming  an  Ancona,  by  An- 
tonio di  Ferrieri,  signed,  and  dated  1435 ; 
and  a  Dead  Christ  between  two  Angels, 
by  Giov.  Santi. 

There  were  formerly  many  good  col- 
lections of  Umbrian  majolica  at  Ur- 
bino, but  the  strange  and  ridiculous 
mania  which  now  reigns  beyond  the 
Alps  for  that  kind  of  pottery,  and  the 
consequent  exorbitant  prices  for  which 
it  sells,  has  induced  most  of  the  families 
to  convert  their  plates  into  money. 
The  Gonfaloniere  has  one  fine  specimen, 
signed  Funtana.    ' 

The  Home  of  Raphael,  in  which  he 
was  born,  will  not  fail  to  command  the 
respect  and  veneration  of  the  traveller. 
An  inscription  over  the  door  records 
the  event  in  the  following  terms : — 

ntjnquam  moritdrus 

exiguis  hisce  in  adieus 

eximius  ille  plctor 

Raphael  Natds  est, 

Oct.  I  d.  Aprilis.  an.  m.cd.xxchi. 

Venerare  ioitur  hospes 

nomen  et  genium  loci. 

Ne  Mirere, 

ludit  in  humani8  divina  potentia 

REBUS, 
ET  8JEPE  IN  PARVIS  CLAUDERE  MAGNA 

SOLET, 
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On  one  of  its  walls  is  a  Madonna  and 
sleeping  child,  long  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  great  painter's  boyish  attempts ; 
but  it  is  now  known  to  be  by  his  fa- 
ther Giovanni  Santi.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  the  originals  of  this  pic- 
ture, now  much  injured  by  repainting, 
were  Magia  Ciarla  and  her  infant  son 
Raphael. 

The  Theatre,  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  decorations  by  Girolamo  Genga,  is 
also  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the 
first  Italian  comedy  was  represented, 
the  '  Calandria'  of  Cardinal  Bibiena. 

In  the  16th  century  Urbino  was 
famous  for  its  manufactory  of  earthen- 
ware, perfected  in  1536,  under  Orazio 
Fontana.  Giorgio  Andreoli  is  said  to 
have  introduced  it  into  Gubbio  from 
this  city  in  1498.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  under  Clement  XI., 
and  his  successor  Innocent  XIII.,  Ur- 
bino had  a  reputation  for  its  manu- 
factories of  pins,  needles,  and  fire- 
arms: its  extensive  pin  manufactory, 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Albani 
family,  still  gives  employment  to  hun- 
dreds, and  supplies  nearly  all  the  Papal 
States. 

The  bishopric  of  Urbino  dates  from 
a.d.  313,  S.  Evandus  having  been  the  1st 
bishop;  it  was  created  an  archbishopric 
by  Pius  IV.  in  1563.  The  college 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Scolopie 
Fathers.  Urbino  is  not  without  clas- 
sical associations;  it  is  the  Urbinum 
Hortense  of  Pliny,  and  was  the  place 
where  Valens,  the  general  of  Vitellius, 
was  put  to  death. 

A  diligence  runs  3  times  a  week  be- 
tween Urbino  and  Pesaro,  23  m.  The 
road  descends  northwards  on  leaving 
Urbino,  and  proceeds  along  the  1. 
bank  of  the  torrent  which  flows  from 
Urbino  into  the  Foglia  below  Montec- 
chio.  It  passes  near  to  the  1.  Coldazzo 
and  Colbordolo,  and  on  the  it.  Petriano 
and  Serra  di  Genga. 


ROUTE  91. 

URBINO  TO  CITTA  DI  CA8TELLO,   BY  8AN 
GIU8TINO. 

Rom.  Miles. 
Urbino  to  Urbanla  •  .  .  .  13 
Urbania  to  8.  Angelo  In  Vado  .  7 
S.  Angelo  to  Mercatello  ...  4 
Morcatello  to  Laraoll  ...  6 
I^amoli  to  Summit  of  the  Pass  .  6 
Summit  to  San  Glu8tlno  .  .  .10 
San  Giustino  to  Citta  di  CasteUo  .       6 

52  Rom.  m.  =  48  Eng.  m. 

A  diligence  runs  now  (1855)  once  a 
week  between  Urbino  and  San  Giustino ; 
it  leaves  Urbino  on  Wednesday  at  1  p.m., 
stops  during  the  night  at  Sant'  Angelo, 
and  arrives  next  day  at  San  Giustino  at 
10  a.m.,  when  another  sets  out  for 
Citta  di  CasteUo  and  Perugia.  The 
same  diligence  leaves  San  Giustino  on 
Tuesday  at  1  p.m.,  and  reaches  Urbino 
at  10  a.m.  in  time  for  the  coach  to 
Pesaro  and  Ancona — fare  1 7  pauls. 

This  is  a  long  day's  journey  for  a 
vetturino,  by  an  admirable  mountain 
road,  carried  with  great  skill  over  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines,,  here 
called  Alpe  della  Luna,  by  the  Pass  of 
La  Bocca  Trabaria,  and  constructed  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  Papal  and 
Tuscan  governments. 

The  ascent  becomes  steep  after  leav- 
ing Urbino,  and  oxen  are  required.  On 
approaching  Urbania  it  again  descends, 
commanding  beautiful  views  of  that 
town  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Metauro. 
The  mountains  which  are  so  conspicu- 
ous between  Urbino  and  Urbania,  and 
which  are  such  remarkable  objects  from 
the  former  city,  are  the  Monte  Cucco, 
whose  height  is  5140  feet  above  the 
sea ;  Monte  Catria,  celebrated  for  the 
convent  of  S.  Albertino,  5586  feet ;  and 
Monte  Nerone,  5011  feet.  The  road 
crosses  the  Metauro  on  entering 

Urbania  (13  m.),  a  small  town  of 
2021  souls,  situated  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  river,  near  the  site  of  the  Urbi 
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num  Metaurense  of  Pliny.  The  pre- 
sent town  was  built  from  the  ruins  of 
Castel  Ripense  in  the  13th  century,  and 
called  Durante  from  its  founder.  In 
1635  Urban  VIII.  granted  it  the  rank 
of  a  city,  and  changed  its  name  to 
Urbania,  making  it  also  an  episcopal 
see  with  S.  Angelo  in  Vado.  There  is 
little  to  interest  the  traveller  here.  In 
the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco  there  is  a 
Madonna  by  Baroccio,  and  in  the  Con- 
fraternita  of  the  Corpus  Domini  some 
frescoes  by  Raffaelle  del  Colle.  2  m. 
distant  is  Stretta,  the  birthplace  of  Bra- 
mante.  C.  Durante  was,  after  Urbino, 
one  of  the  celebrated  places  for  the 
manufacture  of  Majolica  ware  in  the 
16th  century. 

The  road  for  some  distance,  now 
nearly  level,  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  Metauro,  crossing  the  river  at  S. 
Giovanni  in  Pietra,  to  S.  Angelo  in 
Vado  (7  m.),  a  town  of  3300  Inhab. 
built  upon  the  site  of  Tifernum 
Metaurense.  (Tnn:  Locanda  Faggioli, 
a  poor  place,  but  civil  people.)  The 
cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel.  The  ch.  of  Sta.  Ca- 
terina  has  a  picture  by  Federigo  Zuc~ 
chero,  with  portraits  of  himself  and  his 
family.    This  painter  was  born  here. 

The  road  proceeds  along  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Metauro  to  Mercatello  (4  m.), 
a  dirty  town  of  1 200  souls  without  an 
inn,  but  which  the  vetturini  neverthe- 
less frequently  make  their  resting-place. 
Borgo  Pace,  3  m.  farther  on,  is  situated 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Meta  and  Auro,  whose  united 
waters  form  the  Metauro.  From  Borgo 
Pace  the  road  ascends  along  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Meta  to Lamoli  (4  m.).  Here  com- 
mences the  ascent  of  the  central  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  properly  speaking,  and 
oxen  are  required  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty. The  highest  point  of  the  road, 
called  La  Bocca  Trabaria,  is  3485  Eng. 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
seldom  reached  in  less  than  2j  hours 
from  Lamoli.  The  western  side  of  the 
mountain  is  by  no  means  so  steep  as  the 
eastern;  and  2  hours  more  bring  the 
traveller  to  San  Giustino  (10  m.).  Dur- 
ing the  descent  the  view  over  the  rich 
vale  of  the  Tiber,  with  Citta  di  CasteUo 
and  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  is  very  fine. 


The  road  is  carried  down  the  mountain, 
as  on  the  ascent,,  in  a  masterly  manner, 
by  series  of  well-contrived  zigzags,  and 
is  in  excellent  order.  At  the  foot  of 
the  descent  we  arrive  at 

San  Oiustino  (10  m.),  formerly  a  place 
of  some  strength.  It  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  manufactory  of  straw  hats, 
which  are  said  to  rival  tnose  of  the  Val 
d'Arno.  The  only  object  of  interest 
in  the  town  is  the  Palazzo  Buffalini, 
some  of  the  apartments  in  which  were 
painted  by  Doceno.  The  palace  was 
much  injured  by  the  earthquake  of 
1789.  San  Giustino  is  just  within  the 
frontier  of  the  Papal  States:  and 
travellers  proceeding  into  Tuscany 
must  have  their  passports  visaed  at  the 
frontier  village  of  Cospaja. 

From  San  Giustino  2  roads  branch 
off;  that  to  the  N.  leading  into  Tus- 
cany by  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  Arezzo 
(Rte.  92),  and  that  to  the  S.  to 
Citta,  di  CasteUo  and  Perugia.  The 
road  from  San  Giustino  to  Citta  di  Cas- 
teUo passes  over  a  portion  of  the  highly 
cultivated  valley  of  the  Tiber,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  continued 
vineyard. 

Citta  di  Castello  (6  m.)  (Inns: 
the  Locanda  del  Leone  d'Oro  looks 
clean  and  tolerable;  La  Cannoniera, 
said  to  be  fair  and  decent).  This  inte- 
resting little  city  of  6091  souls  is 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tiber.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Ti- 
fernum Tiberinum,  celebrated  by  Pliny 
the  younger,  who  was  chosen  at  an 
early  age  to  be  its  patron.  Tifernum 
was  one  of  the  towns  destroyed  by 
Totila ;  the  present  city  rose  from  its 
ruins  under  the  auspices  of  S.  Floridus, 
its  patron  saint.  In  the  15th  century 
Citta  di  CasteUo  was  governed  by  the 
Vitelli  family.  Vitellozzo  Vitelh  was 
the  conqueror  of  the  duke  of  Urbino  at 
Soriano,  and  he  subsequently  became 
one  of  the  victims  of  Cscsar  Borgia  at 
the  infamous  massacre  of  Siuigallia. 
Giovanni  Vitelli  signalised  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Mirandola  under  Julius  II., 
and  indeed  there  are  few  members  of 
the  family  who  do  not  figure  in 
the  political  transactions  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries.  The  Vitelli  had 
also  the  honour  of  being  among  the 
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earliest  patrons  of  Raphael,  who  became 
a  resident  at  the  court  of  Yitellozzo. 
Some  of  his  earliest  works  were  painted 
here,  and  were  preserved  in  the  churches 
and  private  galleries  for  which  they 
were  executed,  until  dispersed  during 
the  political  changes  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.  The  well-known  Spo- 
salizio,  or  marriage  of  the  Virgin,  now 
in  the  Brera  gallery,  was  formerly  in  the 
ch.  of  S.  Francesco.  The  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  contained  the  Coronation  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas of  Tolentino,  the  first  work  which 
Raphael,  at  the  age  of  17,  in  1500, 
painted  in  the  town :  it  was  much 
damaged,  and  sold  to  Pius  VI.  The 
upper  portion  of  it,  representing  the 
Almighty,  which  had  been  separated 
from  the  rest,  was  placed  in  the  Vati- 
can ;  it  has  disappeared,  and  can  no 
longer  be  traced.  The  chapel  of  the 
Gavari  family  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico 
contained  the  well-known  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  which  was  for  some  time 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
gallery  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  Lord  Ward.  It  was 
sold  by  the  representatives  of  the  family 
for  whom  it  was  painted,  in  1809.  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  now  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  and  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  Vatican,  are  also  believed 
to  have  been  painted  during  Raphael's 
residence  in  Citta  di  CasteUo.  In  spite 
of  these  losses,  it  will  presently  be  seen 
that  the  city  still  retains  2  small  pictures 
by  this  great  master,  besides  the  works 
of  other  painters. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Flo- 
ridus,  a  native  of  the  city,  appears, 
on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  in- 
scription, to  occupy  the  site  of  an 
earlier  Christian  edifice  constructed  on 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Felicitas, 
erected  by  Pliny  the  Younger.  The 
present  ch.  was  built  in  1503  as  it 
now  appears,  from  the  designs,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  of  Bramante,  and 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  citizens 
and  the  Vitelli  family.  The  edifice  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  prin- 
cipal facade,  like  so  many  others  in 
Italian  churches,  was  never  com- 
pleted. The  rich  Gothic  doorway, 
which  belonged  to  the  older  ch.,  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  beautiful  and 


elaborate  carving.  It  has  a  pointed 
arch  and  a  transom ;  on  each  side  are 
4  spiral  columns  with  richly  sculptured 
capitals,  and  every  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  foliage  and  other  ornaments.  The 
bas-reliefs  upon  it  represent  Justice 
and  Mercy;  and  in  the  open  spaces 
between  the  tendrils  of  vines  be- 
tween these  figures  are  various  sub- 
jects, either  typical  or  descriptive  of 
Scripture  history — the  Pelican  feeding 
her  young,  the  Death  of  Abel,  St. 
Amantius,  a  native  saint,  and  his  ser- 
pent, the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation, 
the  Nativity,  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  &c. 
The  interior  contains  a  number  of 
paintings,  chiefly  by  native  artists. 
The  1st  chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  main 
entrance  Contains  a  picture  by  Ber- 
nardino Oaglardi,  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Crescentianus,  a  native  of  the  town. 
The  next  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  has  a  copy  of  Raphael's 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour.  The  chapel 
of  the  Angelo  Custode  contains  the 
Guardian  Angel,  and  the  Virgin  in 
the  clouds  sustained  by  angels,  by 
Pacetti.  On  the  tympanum  is  a 
head  of  the  Almighty,  by  Gagliardi: 
the  Angel  Raphael,  and  the  boy  To- 
bias, in  this  chapel,  are  by  the  same 
painter.  The  2  pictures  representing 
the  history  of  Tobias  on  the  side 
walls  are  by  Vtrgilio  Ducci,  a  pupil  of 
Albani.  The  adjoining  chapel,  of  the 
Archangel  Michael,  is  entirely  painted 
by  Squazzino.  The  chapel  of  the  As- 
sunzione  di  Maria  Vergine  has  a  pic- 
ture of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  by  Sero- 
dine.  The  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Soccorso  contains  a  large  painting 
of  the  Virgin  and  several  saints,  said 
to  have  been  painted  by  Gagliardi  in 
24  hours.  The  Cupola  was  erected  by 
Niccolb  Barbioni,  an  architect  of  this 
town,  and  painted  by  Marco  Bene' 
fial ;  the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  the  fine  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  on  the  vault,  and  the 
paintings  of  the  tribune,  some  repre- 
senting events  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  or  the  lives  of  S.  Crescentianus 
and  S.  Floridus,  are  among  his  best 
works.  The  intarsia-work  of  the  stalls  of 
the  choir  is  worthy  of  examination :  the 
designs  for  the  first  6  on  each  side  navr 
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been  attributed  to  Raphael,  bat  they 
were  more  probably  by  Raffaele  del 
Colle:  they  represent  subjects  taken 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
while  the  remaining  22  are  illustrative 
of  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  saints 
who  were  natives  of  the  city.  The 
2  singing-galleries  have  good  wood- 
earrings,  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  artists  of  the  stalls  in  the 
choir.  The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment contains  a  large  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  by  Rosso  Florentine. 
Tae  Sacristy  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  riches;  it  now  contains  but  a 
small  portion  of  its  former  treasures. 
In  the  Archicio  of  the  Chapter  is 
preserved  an  ancient  sculptured  altar- 
piece  in  silver,  which  I^Agincourt  has 
figured  and  described.  It  was  presented 
to  the  cathedral  of  this  his  native  town 
by  Celestin  II.  in  the  12th  century ;  the 
sculptures  represent  subjects  from  the 
Life  of  Christ,  the  Nativity,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  the  Visitation,  &c.  &c. 
It  is  considered  by  D'Agincourt  to  be 
of  the  Greek  school,  either  purchased 
in  Greece,  or  executed  in  Italy  by 
Greek  artists.  An  adjoining  chamber 
contains  portraits  of  bishops  of  the  see 
and  of  benefactors  to  the  cathedral. 
The  Subterranean  Church,  is  of  vast  size, 
supported  by  low  and  massive  but- 
tresses. It  contains  numerous  chapels, 
in  one  of  which  are  preserved  the  relics 
ofS.  Floridus. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Francesco  contains  in 
the  first  chapel  on  the  rt.  the  Stoning 
of  Stephen,  by  N.  Circignani  \  the  second 
a  picture  of  San  Bernardino  di  Siena,  by 
Tommaso  Conca,  and  a  silver  reliquiary 
of  the  15th  century,  enclosing  the  relics 
of  the  apostle  St.  Andrew ;  the  third 
has  the    Annunciation,   by   iV.    Circi- 
gnani; the  fourth  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  with  the  apostles  below,  a 
good  work  of  Raffaele  del  Colle,     In 
the  adjoining  chapel  is  a  fine  picture 
of  the    Conception,    by   Antonio,  the 
son  of  the  elder  Circignani.     On  the 
^and,  the    first   chapel    belonging 
Ne    Vitelli    family    contains  the 
ation  of  the  Virgin,  with  St  Ca- 
e,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Nicholas  of 
tino,  and  other  saints,  one  of  the 
rorks  of  Vasari.    In  this  chapel 


are  buried  many  members  of  the  house 
of  Vitelli.  The  stalls  or  seats  are 
in  itdarsia-workj  representing  the  life  of 
St.  Francis.  In  the  adjoining  chapel 
is  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata, 
in  terra-cotta,  attributed  to  Luca  delta 
Ro>M'i9  but  more  probably  to  Agostino 
and  Andrea,  the  brother  and  nephew  of 
that  artist. 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Agostino  formerly  con- 
tained the  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas of  Tolentino,  by  Raphael ;  the 
Nativity  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Luca  Signorelli;  the  St.  John  Baptist, 
of  Parmegiano;  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  by  N.  Circignani ;  and  the 
Ascension,  in  terra-cotta,  by  Luca  deila 
Robbia :  but  all  these  fine  works  have 
been  dispersed.  The  present  ch.  has 
little  interest  beyond  a  modern  work 
by  Chitrfli,  representing  S.  Francois  di 
Sales,  S.  Agostino,  and  S.  Francoise  di 
Chautal,  and  a  good  copy  of  the  Sposa- 
lizio  of  Raphael. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta.  Caterina  has  a  paint- 
ing of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola  pray- 
ing, by  Andrea  Carlone,  a  Genoese 
painter.  The  fresco  of  the  Almighty 
over  the  high  altar  is  attributed  to  N. 
Circignani.  The  4  by  the  side,  illus- 
trative of  the  Life  of  the  Madonna,  are 
by  Gagliardi.  The  Crucifixion  is  by 
Squazzino. 

In  the  Ch.  of  the  Convent  of  Sta.  Ce- 
cilia is  a  fine  altarpiece  by  Luca 
Signorelli,  representing  the  Virgin  in 
the  heavens  in  the  midst  of  saints,  with 
St.  Cecilia  and  others  in  the  foreground. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Domcnico  is  a  large 
Gothic  edifice  with  a  wooden  roof.  On 
entering  the  ch.,  the  first  altar  on  the 
rt.  has  a  Sposalizio  of  S.  Catherine,  by 
Santi  di  Tito.  The  next  has  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  several 
saints  in  adoration ;  an  ex  voto  painted 
by  GregoHo  Pagani  for  Antonio  Corvini 
of  this  city,  who  was  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  1 1  is  related 
that,  during  the  siege  of  some  town,  he 
was  engaged  in  storming  a  gate  over 
which  was  placed  an  image  of  the 
Madonna,  ana  that,  being  seized  with 
remorse,  he  made  amends  for  the  out- 
rage by  dedicating  this  chapel  to  her. 
The  altar  of  the  Madonna  del  Rosario 
was    painted  in   fresco    by   Cristoforo 
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Gherardi.  The  Gavari  chapel  contained 
the  Crucifixion  by  Raphael,  which  has 
passed  into  Lord  Ward's  gallery.  The 
high  altar  is  imposing ;  it  contains  the 
body  of  the  B.  Margherita,  a  Dominican 
nun  in  the  14th  century.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  ch.  the  Brozzi  chapel  has  a 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  Luca 
Siynorelli,  painted  in  1498.  In  the 
choir  are  a  large  Madonna,  a  remark- 
able work  of  the  13th  century,  and  an 
Annunciation,  by  the  native  painter 
Francesco  da  Castello  (1524),  which 
Lanzi  considers  his  best  work.  The 
Qothic  Cloisters  are  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  paintings  in  the  lunettes  are  prin- 
cipally by  Salvi  Castellucci,  pupil  of 
Pietra  da  Cortona ;  a  few  are  by  Squaz- 
zino. 

The  Ch,  of  Sta,  Maria  Magqiore  is  a 
specimen  of  the  Gothic  architecture  of 
the  15th  century.  S.  Michele  Archan- 
gelo  has  an  altarpiece  by  Raffaele  del 
Colle,  the  Madonna  and  Child  on  a 
throne  between  St.  Sebastian  and  St. 
Michael.  The  Ch.  of  the  Servites  con- 
tains the  grand  painting  of  the  Depo- 
sition by  Raffaele  del  Colle,  The  gra- 
dino  represents  the  Resurrection,  the 
Saviour  releasing  the  Patriarchs,  and 
his  appearing  to  the  Magdalen.  On 
one  of  the  pedestals  of  the  columns  of 
the  altar  are  miniature  representations 
of  the  Supper  at  Emmaus,  the  other  the 
Saviour  appearing  to  the  Virgin.  Op- 
posite is  the  Annunciation,  the  finest 
work  of  Raffaele  del  Colle  in  the  city. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar  is  the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  by  the  same 
master,  which  has  undergone  some  re- 
storations by  Camuccini. 

The  Confraternitd  of  the  SS.  Trinita 
contains  2  Standards  painted  by 
Raphael;  classed  among  his  earliest 
works ;  they  were  carried  in  religious 
processions.  On  the  first  is  repre- 
sented the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Al- 
mighty and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
act  of  sustaining  the  Cross,  and  S. 
Sebastian  and  S.  Roch  kneeling  by  its 
side  ;  on  the  other  the  Creation  of 
Eve.  The  style  and  expression  of 
these  paintings  are  still  admirable, 
although  they  have  suffered  much  from 
neglect,  and  perhaps  still  more  from 
recent  attempts  to  restore  them. 


Besides  these  churches,  there  are  some 
works  of  art,  worthy  of  notice  to  a 
traveller  who  has  plenty  of  time  to  dis- 
pose of,  in  the  churches  of  S.  Egidio, 
S.  Giovanni  Decollato  (in  the  Sagres- 
tia  of  which  is  a  standard  said  to  have 
been  painted  by  Pinturicchio),  San  Gio- 
vanni Battista,  San  Pietro,  San  Se- 
bastiano,  and  of  the  Convent  of  Tutti 
Santi. 

The  Hospital  occupies  the  site  of 
one  founded  in  1257  by  the  Vitelli. 
Its  chapel  contains  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  Santi  di  Tito. 

The  Palazzo  Comunale  was,  prior  to 
the  13th  century,  the  episcopal  palace  ; 
it  is  a  massive  building  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  pointed  windows  and  doors. 
The  grand  saloon  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  ancient  Roman  marbles  and  in- 
scriptions found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a  series  of  portraits  in  the 
council -chamber,  representing  native 
celebrities. 

The  Palazzo  Vescovile,  an  ancient 
building,  remodelled,  after  the  earth- 
quake of  1789,  was  formerly  the  Pa- 
lazzo Comunale.  The  adjoining  Bell- 
tower,  called  Torre  del  Vescovo,  of  the  13th 
century,  is  the  only  one  left  of  the  many 
which  this  city  formerly  possessed. 

The  Palazzo  Apostolico,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  delegate,  begun  in  the 
1 4th  century  by  the  lords  of  Pietra- 
mala,  was  considerably  altered  in  later 
periods.  The  portico  and  Loggie  del 
Grano  were  added  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

The  Vitelli  Palaces:— Chth  di  Cas- 
tello contains  no  less  than  4  palaces 
which  formerly  belonged  to  that  family. 

The  Palazzo  Vitelli  a  S.  Giacomo, 
now  the  property  of  the  Marchese  del 
Monte,  representative  of  the  family, 
was  built  by  Angela  de'  Rossi,  mother 
of  Alessandro  Vitelli,  the  contemporary 
of  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 

Near  the  gate  of  S.  Egidio  is  the 
Palazzo  di  Paolo  Vitelli,  erected  abont 
1 540.  It  forms  a  large  quadrangle,  the 
northern  front  looking  out  upon  the 
extensive  gardens  which  once  consti- 
tuted the  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
city.  The  style  and  execution  of  t1 
palace  are  equally  magnificent; 
grand  staircase  is  worthy  of  a 
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palace,  which,  with  its  lofty  vault,  was 
painted  by  Doceno  ;  the  upper  part  re* 
presents  various  mythological  subjects, 
and  the  other  portions  are  covered 
with  grotesque  figures,  quadrupeds,  fish, 
birds,  &c,  thrown  together  by  the  most 
extravagant  and  capricious  fancy.  The 
saloon  was  decorated  by  Prospero  Fon- 
tanel with  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  the  family ;  it  has  been  bar- 
barously divided  into  small  chambers, 
to  the  serious  injury  of  the  paintings ; 
indeed  many  of  them  are  entirely 
ruined  by  neglect.  They  represent 
events  in  which  the  Vitellis  bore  a  part. 
These  frescoes  are  stated  by  Malvasia 
to  have  been  painted  by  Prospero  Fon- 
tana  in  a  few  weeks.  Another  large 
saloon  has  a  roof  painted  by  Doceno 
with  mythological  subjects  ;  a  third 
with  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Another  has  a  rich  roof 
of  gold  and  bas-reliefs  and  grotesque 
figures,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the 
Banquet  of  the  Gods,  supposed  to  be  by 
Prospero  Font  ana.  Of  the  Gardens  little 
remains  of  their  former  magnificence. 
The  Loggia  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gardens  has  its  walls  decorated'  with 
caryatides,  animals,  birds,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  by  Doceno,  with  a  profusion 
almost  unrivalled ;  here  are  said  to 
be  no  less  than  70  kinds  of  birds  intro- 
duced in  the  composition.  Although 
painted  3  centuries  ago,  and  exposed 
to  the  weather,  the  colours  are  still 
fresh. 

The  Palazzo  di  Alessandro  Vitelli, 
now  belonging  to  the  Bufalini  family, 
situated  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Fortunato, 
occupies  the  original  site  of  the  first 
house  of  the  family.  It  was  erected  by 
Alessandro  on  the  foundations  of  a 
more  ancient  palace  built  in  1487. 

The  Palazzo  Vitelli  alia  Cannoniera 
was  so  called  from  the  foundry  of  can- 
non which  adjoined  it  when  the  city 
flourished  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
family.  The  French  seized,  in  1798, 
several  cannon  of  large  calibre  cast 
here  with  the  arms  of  Vitelli,  and  the 
establishment  was  then  suppressed. 
This  palace  was  the  habitation  of  Ni- 
colb,  "  the  father  of  his  country." 

The  Palazzo  Bufalini  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  Vignola,  during  his 


mission  for  the  settlement  of  the  boun- 
dary-line between  Rome  and  Tuscany. 
Amongst  other  pictures  in  it  are  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child  of  Simone  da  Pesaro  • 
a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Ricci  attributed 
to  Titian ;  and  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.  John,  to  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

The  Palazzo  Mancini,  the  house 
of  the  learned  Cav.  Mancini,  the  his- 
torian of  his  native  city,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing good  works  : — Giotto,  a  crucifix 
covered  with  miniature  paintings.  Luoa 
delta  Robbia,  a  fragment  of  an  Ascension, 
in  terra-cotta.  Pietro  delta  Francesco, 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  S. 
Francis,  S.  Bernardino,  and  other  saints 
in  the  lower  part ;  6  small  pictures 
representing  Saints.  Luca  Signorelli, 
the  Nativity,  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  this  great  artist ;  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  St.  Jerome,  S.  Niccolo  di 
Bari,  St.  Sebastian,  and  Sta.  Cristina ; 
this  fine  painting  was  executed  in  1515 
for  the  neighbouring  village  of  Mon- 
tone.  This  picture,  as  well  as  another 
by  the  same  painter,  the  Nativity,  has 
been  much  restored.  Raphael,  a  small 
but  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  An- 
nunciation, said  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  gradino  belonging  to  the  "  Cruci- 
fixion" in  Lord  Ward's  collection. 
Raffaele  del  Colle,  8  small  pictures,  re- 
presenting the  Miracles  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament;  2  other  small  pictures  by 
the  same  hand.  N.  Circignani,  a  large 
picture  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents. Vasari,  portrait  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici.  Annibale  Caracci,  a  boy  and 
cat,  perfect.  In  an  upper  room  is  a 
collection  illustrative  of  the  geology  of 
the  neighbouring  Apennines,  various 
antiquities,  and  a  small  cabinet  of 
medals. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Citta  di 
Castello  is  the  Monte  di  Belvedere, 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Tusci, 
the  favourite  villa  of  the  younger 
Pliny.  Others  have  concluded,  from 
various  remains,  and  from  traces  of 
Roman  foundations  which  have  been 
discovered  on  the  spot,  that  Palmolara 
is  more  probably  the  site ;  but  all  are 
agreed  that  it  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Tifernum.  Pliny,  indeed, 
thus  describes  its  situation  :  "  Oppidum 
est   prsdiis  nostris  vicinum,    nomine 
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Tifernum."  He  says  that  it  was  placed 
in  an  amphitheatre  of  wooded  moun- 
tains, on  the  slope  of  a  hill  gra- 
dually rising  from  the  plain,  whose 
fertile  meadows  were  watered  by  the 
Tiber;  the  lower  hills  were  clothed 
with  vines  and  shrubs,  and  the  breezes 
from  the  upper  Apennines  purified  the 
air  and  rendered  it  salubrious.  He 
has  left  a  minute  description  of  it  in 
his  letter  to  Apollinaris  (lib.  v.,  Ep.  6). 
The  fair  of  C.  di  Castello,  once  much 
resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  has 
now  declined  to  a  second-rate  gathering 
of  provincial  traders;  it  is  held  from 
the  23rd  to  the  31st  of  August. 


ROUTE  92. 

SAN  GIUSTINO  TO  BORGO  SAN  SEPOLCRO 

AND  ABEZZO. 

MILES. 

San  Glusttno  to  Cospaja  (frontier)  .  1 
Cospaja  to  Borgo  San  Scpolcro  .  1 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro  to  Arezzo        .   21 

26 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
vious route  that,  on  descending  the 
Apennines  from  Urbino  to  Citta  di 
Castello,  a  road  branches  off  from  San 
Giustino  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  and, 
proceeding  from  thence  into  Tuscany, 
falls  into  the  post-road  from  Rome 
to  Florence  at  Arezzo.  This  will  enable 
travellers  desirous  of  reaching  Florence 
from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  visit 
some  interesting  towns  in  their  way, 
opening  a  tract  of  country  hitherto  but 
little  known  to  tourists. 

The  papal  frontier  is  passed  at  the 
village  of  Cospnja,  and  we  enter  Tus- 
cany 1  m.  before  reaching  the  town  of 


1  m.  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  {Inn,  Aquila 
Nera  del  Fiorentino,  very  tolerable 
as  a  country  locanda,  civil  people), 
formerly  a  fortified  town,  but  nearly 
all  its  towers  were  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  in  1789.  Borgo  San  Sepol- 
cro may  be  called  a  city  of  painters, 
for  few  provincial  towns  in  Italy  have 
produced  so  many.  The  names  of 
Pietro  della  Francesca,  Raffaelle  del 
Colle,  Santi  di  Tito,  Cristoforo  Ghe- 
rardi,  and  numerous  others  of  less 
note,  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  par- 
tiality of  local  historians,  who  have 
called  it  a  school  of  painting:  Pietro 
della  Francesca  himself  is  one  of  those 
painters  who  form  an  era  in  art.  This 
remarkable  man,  whom  Sir  C.  Eastlake 
(Quart.  Rev.  cxxxi.)  has  described  as 
"  one  of  the  most  accomplished  painters 
of  bis  time,"  was  born  about  1398.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  masters  who  suc- 
cessfully treated  the  effects  of  light, 
and  made  his  designs  subservient  to 
principles  of  perspective.  "  Pietro  was 
the  guest  of  Giovanni  Santi  in  Urbino 
in  1469.  His  portraits  of  the  duke 
(then  Count  Federigo)  and  his  consort 
Battista  Sforza,  forming  a  diptych, 
are  now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence.  A 
single  specimen  only  of  his  talents  re- 
mains at  Urbino;  but  in  his  native 
city,  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  many  of  his 
works  are  still  extant.  Lastly,  this 
master  was  skilled  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  perspective  and  geome- 
try. The  most  distinguished  contem- 
porary painters  of  Romagna  and  Urn- 
bria  are  said  to  have  studied  under 
Pietro  della  Francesca.  Among  these, 
Melozzo  da  Forli  and  Luca  Signorelli 
confirm  such  a  tradition  by  their  works 
more  than  Pietro  Perugino." — Quar- 
terly Review,  cxxxi. 

Borgo  San  Sepolcro  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Holy  See,  but  in  1440  Eugenius 
IV.  made  it  over  to  the  Florentines.  It 
was  raised  to  municipal  rank  by  Leo 
X.  in  1515. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  fine  building  with 
3  aisles,  and  is  said  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Abbot  Roderigo  Bonizzo,  in 
1012.  On  entering  the  building  by  the 
principal  door,  the  Graziani  chapel,  the 
first  on  the  rt.  hand,  contains  a  fine 
work  painted  for  the  family  by  Pal? 
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Giovane  (1602):  an  Assumption,  with 
the  12  apostles  in  the  foreground.  The 
Ventura  chapel  (the  4th)  has  a  painting 
by  Santi  di  Tito,  representing  the  in- 
credulity of  St.  Thomas.  The  chapel 
of  the  SS.  Sacramento  contains  a  good 
modern  work,  the  Souls  in  Purgatory, 
by  Chialli.  In  the  Choir  is  the  Tiesur- 
rection  by  Raffaele  del  Colle,  the  Cru- 
cifixion by  Chialli,  and  a  repetition  by 
Pietro  Perugino  of  his  great  picture 
of  the  Ascension,  formerly  in  the  ch. 
of  St.  Peter  at  Perugia,  and  now 
at  Rouen.  It  is  recorded  by  Cav. 
Mancini  that  this  copy  was  painted 
at  Florence,  and  brought  hither  on 
men '8  shoulders  "  con  spesa  gravis - 
sima."  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ch. 
is  the  Madonna  del  Rosario  borne  by 
angels,  by  Antonio  Cavallucci.  Near  it 
is  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  St.  Andrew, 
Sta.  Cristina,  and  the  Magdalen,  by 
Chervbino  Alberti,  a  native  painter. 
Lower  down,  the  Pichi  chapel  has  a 
Nativity  by  another  native  artist,  Du- 
rante Alberti.  The  Laudi  chapel  con- 
tains a  picture  of  the  Annunciation  by 
Giovanni  de*  Vecchi,  also  a  native  painter. 
The  last  chapel  has  a  Crucifixion  by 
Giovanni  Alberti,  the  painter  of  the 
Sala  Clementina  in  the  Vatican.  Over 
the  door  of  the  sacristy  is  a  grand  paint- 
ing representing  the  Almighty  sup- 
ported by  angels,  by  Raffaele  del  Colle. 
The  sacristy  contains  a  very  fine  Bap- 
tism of  the  Saviour,  by  Pietro  della 
Francesca,  with  a  gradino  representing 
various  events  in  the  life  of  St.  John 
Baptist.  The  fragment  in  fresco  of 
two  saints  is  by  Gerino  da  Pistoja,  a 
pupil  of  Perugino* 8. 

The  ancient  Ch.  of  8.  Francesco,  with 
its  rich  Gothic  doorway,  whose  choir 
was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  paint- 
ings by  Giotto,  contains  a  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata,  by  Giovanni  de* 
Vecchi;  and  Christ  disputing  with  the 
doctors,  a  fine  work  of  Domenico  Passig- 
nano.  The  sacristy  contains  a  picture 
of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Nicholas  by 
Durante  Alberti. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Servites  contains  a 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Luke  and 
St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  by  N.  Circignani; 
a  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by  Gio- 
vanni   de*     Vecchi;     an    Annunciation 


variously  attributed  to  Matteo  Roselli, 
Circignani,  and  Domenico  Passignano ; 
and  an  Assumption  by  an  unknown 
Sienese  master  of  the  15th  century. 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Chiara  has  at  the  high 
altar  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with 
St.  Francis,  Sta.  Chiara,  and  2  other 
saints,  by  Pietro  della  Francesca  ;  cruelly 
disfigured  to  suit  the  architecture  of 
the  place  where  it  stands. 

The  Ch.  of  the  PP.  Minori  Osservanti 
has  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by 
Bassano ;  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Giovanni  de*  Vecchi;  a  Crucifixion 
by  Passignano;  and  in  the  choir  a  fine 
Assumption  by  Raffaele  del  Colle. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Miseri- 
cordia,  now  the  chapel  of  the  hospital 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  plague  in 
1 348,  contains  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  figures,  by  Pietro  della 
Francesca,  with  a  beautiful  gradino. 

The  ancient  Ch.  of  S.  Antonio  Abate, 
built  in  1345,  has  a  remarkable  Palli- 
one  Standard  painted  on  both  sides  by 
Luca  Signorelli;  on  one  is  the  Cruci- 
fixion, with  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  beautiful  and  touching  in  its 
effect,  with  a  fine  landscape ;  on  the 
other  is  S.  Antonio  Abate  and  S.  Eligio. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in 
the  city,  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Agostino  contains  the 
Nativity  of  the  Saviour,  by  the  school 
of  Caracci ;  and  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
subduing  Satan,  by  Gerino  da  Pistoja, 
bearing  his  name  and  the  date  1502. 

The  Monte  di  Pieta  contains  the  fresco 
of  the  Resurrection,  by  Pietro  della 
Francesca,  which  Vasari  describes  as  the 
best  of  all  his  works.  "  It  is  in  a  very 
dark  room  in  which  the  pledges  are 
kept ;  and  as  the  establishment  is  only 
open  3  times  a  week,  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  keys  on  other 
days,  as  they  are  kept  by  different 
authorities;  the  fresco  is  full  of  dig- 
nity, wonderful  for  its  drawing  con- 
sidering the  time  of  its  execution,  and 
fully  justifies  the  praise  of  Vasari: 
The  Saviour  is  represented  bearing 
the  red-cross  banner  of  Victory,  and 
gathering  up  the  grave-clothes  about 
him,  leaving  the  tomb  with  solemn 
step.  The  genius  of  Pietro  della  Fran- 
cesca can  scarcely  be  fully  appreciated 
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until  this  work  is  seen ;  no  painter  has 
ever  so  painted  the  scene." — If.  A.  L. 

There  is  a  good  little  theatre  (T. 
Dante)  in  the  town. 

An  interesting  but  hilly  road  leads 
from  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  to  Arezzo, 
traversing  the  range  that  separate  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Arno  and  Tiber. 
It  crosses  the  Tiber  soon  after  leaving 
Borgo:  traversing  a  district  of  low 
tertiary  hills,  it  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  Sovara,  from  which  an- 
other hilly  road  of  2  m.  .leads  into  that 
of  the  Cerfone.  Here  at  the  village 
of  Villa  the  road  from  Borgo  falls  into 
the  so-called  Strada  Anconitana,  that 
from  Arezzo  to  Urbino  by  Citta  di 
Castello ;  2  m.  E.  of  Villa,  and  just 
within  the  papal  territory,  is  the  village 
of  Citerna,  the  ch.  of  which,  S.  Fran- 
cesco, contains  some  pictures  worthy 
of  notice :  Our  Saviour  surrounded  by 
angels  and  saints,  by  Raffaelle  del  Colle ; 
a  Crucifixion,  by  Circignani;  a  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Jerome,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Raphael ;  and  in  the  choir 
a  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John, 
which,  according  to  a  modern  inscrip- 
tion, is  from  the  pencil  of  the  same 
great  artist.  From  Villa  a  gradual  as- 
cent of  several  miles  along  the  Cerfone 
leads  to  San  Donnino,  where  the  ascent 
up  the  ravine  of  the  Fiumicello  becomes 
more  rapid  to  S.  Firenze,  the  water- 
shed between  the  Tiber  and  the  Arno  ; 
from  the  latter  place  a  continuous  de- 
scent of  less  than  4  m.  brings  us  to 
Arezzo. 

Another,  but  less  convenient,  although 
shorter,  road  between  Borgo  San  Se- 
polcro and  Arezzo,  passes  by  Anghiari. 
The  Tiber  is  crossed  about  1  ni. 
higher  up  than  in  the  former  route, 
and  a  straight  and  good  road  across  the 
plain  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  hills 
on  which  Anghiari  stands,  4  m.  W.  of 
Borgo.  Anghiari,  a  town  of  1600  In- 
hab.,  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought 
there  June  29, 1440,  between  Piccinino, 
the  Milanese  general,  and  the  Floren- 
tine army  under  Giovanni  Paolo  Orsini. 
Piccinino  previous  to  the  battle  occu- 
pied Borgo  San  Sepolcro ;  and  so  un- 
prepared were  the  Florentines  for  an 
attack,  that  Michelotto  Attendolo  had 
barely  time  to  occupy  the  bridge  over 


the  Tiber  before  the  Milanese  arrived. 
For  2  hours  this  bridge  was  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  struggle  between  the 
combatants ;  it  was  several  times  forced 
by  the  Milanese,  who  on  one  occasion 
made  their  way  to  the  walls  of  Anghi- 
ari; but  they  were  again  and  again 
repulsed,  until  at  length  the  Florentines 
succeeded  in  passing  the  bridge  and 
making  good  their  ground  on  the  other 
side  oi  the  river.  By  this  manoeuvre 
they  divided  the  2  wings  of  Picci- 
nino's  army,  and  threw  the  whole  into 
confusion.  Piccinino  himself  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  on  Borgo  San  Sepolcro, 
and  half  his  army  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Florentines.  The  pillage  is  said 
to  have  been  immense,  no  less  than  400 
officers  and  3000  horses  being  captured 
by  the  conquerors.  At  Anghiari  there 
is  a  large  picture  of  the  Last  Supper 
by  Pietro  delta  Francesco,  in  one  of  its 
churches. 

About  10  m.  N.W.  of  B.  S.  Sepolcro, 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Singerna,  one  of 
the  principal  affluents  of  the  Upper 
Tiber,  is  Caprese,  where  Michel  Angelo 
was  born  in  1474 — a  place  consisting 
of  2  or  3  houses  in  ruins,  and  which 
can  only  be  reached  by  a  bridle-road. 

From  Anghiari  to  Arezzo  the  road  is 
unfit  for  carriages,  but  easily  performed 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  and  very  inte- 
resting in  a  geological  point  of  view : 
following  the  valley  of  the  Sovara,  it 
passes  near  the  base  of  Monte  Acuto, 
a  remarkable  conical  peak  (formed 
of  serpentine,  which  has  been  forced 
up  through  the  secondary  limestone 
strata),  to  descend  along  the  Chiassa 
torrent  into  the  plain  of  Arezzo. 

24  m.  Arezzo,  described  in  Rte.  107. 
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ROUTE  93. 

CITTA  DI  CASTELLO  TO  GUBBIO,  BY 
FRATTA. 

Bom.  miles. 
Citta  di  Castello  to  Fratta      •       •     12 
Fratta  to  Gubbio      ....     26 

.38  Rom.  m.  =  35  Eng.  m. 

The  first  part  of  this  route  carries  as 
along  the  excellent  road  the  Strada  Ti- 
fernate,  which  leads  S.  from  Citta  di 
Castello  to  Perugia.  It  follows  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  Santa  Ma- 
ria Maddalena,  where  it  crosses  the 
river,  and  proceeds  along  the  rt.  bank 
until  it  recrosses  it  at  Fratta. 

12  m.  Fratta,  a  town  having  a 
pop.  of  1320  (there  is  a  clean  little 
Inn,  called  le  Petit  Hdtel,  outside  the 
town,  where  travellers  will  fare  better 
than  at  Citta  di  Castello),  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Pitulum,  and  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  remnaut  of 
the  Roman  army  after  their  defeat  by 
Hannibal.  Placed  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  where 
the  hills  on  either  side  approach  close 
to  its  banks,  it  occupied  in  the  middle 
ages  a  place  of  some  military  import- 
ance :  the  situation  and  neighbourhood 
are  very  picturesque.  During  the 
struggles  between  the  republicans  of 
Perugia  and  the  popes,  Fratta  was  fre- 
quently the  scene  of  contests  between 
tneir  hostile  bands,  and  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  it  acquired  the  titles 
of  "  Nobilis,"  "  Insignis,"  and  "  Fide- 
lissima, "  from  successive  pontiffs. 
It  had  formerly  some  note  for  its  iron- 
works and  its  earthenware.  In  the  ch. 
>f  Sta.  Croce  is  a  Deposition  by  Luca 
Utfnorelli ;  and  Signor  Domenico  Mava- 
elli's  collection  of  Majolica  is  worth  a 
isit. 

A  road  of  about  18  miles,  over  a. 
/ery  hilly  and  uninteresting  country,! 


branches  off  from  Fratta  to  Gubbio, 
passing  by  Civitella  Ranieri,  the  Ab- 
badia  di  Campo  Riggiano,  and  San  Cris- 
toforo,  where  it  enters  the  Plain  of 
Gubbio,  at  its  N.E.  extremity,  and 
thence  through  Morcia  and  Semonte; 
but  the  most  convenient,  although 
making  a  detour,  is  by  the  carriage- 
road  to  Perugia  as  far  as  Busco  on  the 
Tiber.  From  this  place  a  very  good 
road  leads  to  Gubbio,  over  a  wild  coun- 
try, with  fine  woodland  scenery;  the 
whole  distance,  28  m.,  is  performed 
in  5 J  to  6  hrs. ;  there  is  only  one  con- 
siderable ascent.  Leaving  Busco,  the 
road  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Primo 
torrent  as  far  as  Piccione,  which  is 
generally  made  the  halting-place  by 
the  vetturini  from  Gubbio,  from  which 
the  ascent  is  rapid,  and  oxen  are  requir- 
ed for  carriages:  5  m.  farther  is  the 
village  of  Scritto.  From  this  point 
there  is  a  gradual  descent  to  the  Plain 
of  Gubbio,  passing  through  Santa  Maria 
di  Colonnata  and  Ponte  de'  Tassi,  where 
the  road  enters  the  plain,  and  from 
which  a  drive  of  3  m.  brings  us  to  the 
city.  The  most  convenient  place  for 
stopping  on  the  way  from  Perugia  is 
at  the  Osteria  delle  Capanacce,  half-way 
between  Piccione  and  Scritto. 

26  m.  Gubbio.  (Inn:  Locanda  di 
Spernichia — clean  beds,  charges  mode- 
rate, and  civil  people ;  it  has  been 
lately  cleaned  up,  and  will  afford  fair 
quarters  for  the  artistic  tourist  in  his 
excursions  through  this  neighbourhood.) 
This  interesting  town,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  declivity  and  at  the  base 
of  the  Monte  Calvo,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Umbrian  city  of  rguvium,  whose 
possession  was  considered  of  so  much 
importance  by  Caesar  in  his  invasion. 
The  present  population  amounts  to  5801. 
The  town,  wnich  is  well  built,  is  entirely 
of  a  mediaeval  character.  The  ancient 
city  expended  farther  into  the  plain 
previous  to  its  partial  destruction  by 
the  Goths;  in  1155  it  was  besieged  and 
threatened  with  ruin  by  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  but  it  was  preserved  bv  the 
interposition  of  its  patron  and  bishop, 
S.  Ubaldo.  Gubbio  is  of  importance 
in  the  history  of  painting  as  the  seat 
of  a  particular  school,  different  in  many 
respects  from  the  great  Umbrian  one 
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of  Perugia,  the  chief  masters  of  which, 
Ibi,  the  Nellis,  and  Nuccis,  have  left 
some  good  works  here. 

The  Palazzo  del  Comune  is  a  very 
interesting  relic  of  the  times  of  the  re- 
public, as  well  as  an  imposing  ornament 
to  the  town.  It  was  built  by  Matteo 
di  Giovanello  of  Gubbio,  called  Gatta- 
pone,  between  1332  and  1340.  It  has 
been  abandoned  by  the  municipal  body, 
although  a  public-spirited  nobleman, 
the  Marchese  Ranghiasci,  offered  to 
restore  it  if  they  would  re-occupy  it. 

The  Ducal  Palace  was  erected  by 
Luciano  Lauranna,  architect  of  the 
palace  at  Urbino,  and  decorated  in  the 
same  style  as  that  remarkable  edifice. 
Though  containing  fewer  remains  of  its 
ancient  magnificence,  it  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  16th  century.  Among  its 
inlaid  ornaments  may  be  traced  the 
insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
conferred  upon  Duke  Guid'  Ubaldo  by 
Henry  VII. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Ma- 
rianus  and  St.  James  the  Martyr,  con- 
tains several  good  and  well-preserved 
pictures.  The  first  altar  on  the  1. 
has  a  Madonna  enthroned  between  S. 
Ubaldo  and  S.  Sebastian,  on  a  gold 
ground,  a  fine  picture,  by  Sinibaldo  Ibi, 
a  rare  master  of  the  school  of  Perugino ; 
two  pictures  by  Bono  Doni,  one  a  copy 
of  a  painting  by  Perugino,  the  other  a 
Pietk.  The  Magdalen  is  a  fine  speci- 
men by  Timoteo  delta  Vitef  by  whom 
also  are  the  frescoes  behind  the  epis- 
copal throne.  A  Nativity  of  the  school 
of  Perugino.  S.  Thomas  is  by  Benedetto 
Nucci,  a  pupil  of  Raffaele  del  Colle. 
The  seats  of  the  magistratura  near  the 
high  altar  are  beautifully  painted  by 
B.  Nucci ;  a  throne  in  the  choir  is  ex- 
quisitely carved  by  one  of  the  Maffeis, 
a  family  celebrated  for  their  talent  in 
wood-carving.  In  the  sacristy  is  pre- 
served a  very  curious  priviale  or  priest's 
robe,  with  various  scenes  of  the  Pas- 
sion beautifully  embroidered  on  a  gold 
ground ;  it  belonged  to  Marcello  Cer- 
vini.  afterwards  Pope  Marcellus  II. 

The  ch.  of  S.  Maria  Novella  has  the 
finest  work  of  Ottaviano  Nello  (1403), 
one  of  the  most  intensely  devotional 
painters  of  the  Umbrian  school,  and  | 


probably  the  master  of  Gentile  da  Fa- 
briano.     It  is  a  votive  fresco  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  Paul,  St. 
Anthony,  a  choir  of  Angels,  with  por- 
traits of  the  donors.    Numerous  fine 
frescoes  were    discovered  under   the 
whitewash  in    this  ch.  in   1858.      8. 
Agostino:    the  choir   was   painted  by 
Ottaviano  Nelli,  and  it  is  believed  by 
Q entile  da  Fabriano;  2   compartments 
are  said  to  be  by  the  latter.    The  4 
compartments  of  the  roof,  representing 
scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Augustin,  were 
painted  by  Qiacomo  Bedi:  the  walls  of 
the    ch.  are    probably   covered    with 
frescoes  under  the  whitewash,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  remove.    St.  Agostino 
also  contains  the  Baptism  of  the  patron 
saint,  by  Damiani;  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazie,  by  Nucci;  and  in  the  sacristy 
a  curious    tavola    by    the    school    of 
the  Nellis.    Opposite  to  the  town  en- 
trance near  St.  Agostino  is  a  Majesta, 
with  a  Virgin  enthroned,  by  Martino 
Nello,      In  S.  Pietro  are  a  Visitation 
by  Giannicola — much  injured  and  re- 
painted ;  and  a  picture  with  some  fine 
frescoes  by  RaffaeleKdel  Colle.  The  illu- 
minated choral  books  by  Attavante  of 
Florence,  formerly  in  this  church,  no 
longer  exist,  having  been  sold  by  the 
friars ;  a  few  of  them  are  in  the  Mar- 
quis Ranghiasci's  collection.     S.  Fran- 
cesco has  an  excellent  copy  of  Daniele  da 
Volterra's  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the 
Trinita  de'  Monti  at  Rome,  a  Coronation 
of  the  Madonna  signed  by  Francesco  Siy- 
norelli,  and  a  Crucifixion  by  Benedetto 
Nucci;  in  the  sacristy  a  very  good  pic- 
ture by  the  same  artist  before  his  style 
was  spoiled  by  R.  del  Colle ;  this  is  per- 
haps his  best  work.    At  S.  Domenko,  on 
the  1.,  is  a  good  fresco  by  Raffaele  del 
Colle,  in  his  early  manner,  of  the  Ma- 
donna with  a  choir  of  angels,  dated  1546; 
the  frescoes  around  are  by  T.  Zucchero ; 
a  tavola  of  S.  Vincenzio,  with  Angels 
and  Devotees,  by  Tomasso  Nelli,  brother 
of  Ottaviano  ;  a  statue  in  terra-cotta  of 
St.  Anthony  is  the  work  of  Giorgio  An* 
dreolit  the  celebrated  painter  on  majo- 
lica.   The  stalls  of  the  choir  are  orna- 
mented with    arabesques  in  gold  by 
Nucci.    In  the  1.  transept  is  a  good 
Circumcision    by   Damiano,    a   nati- 
artist  j  it  abounds  in  contemporary  r 
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traits,  like  most  of  his  works  in  the 
other  churches  in  this  town. 

Among  the  private  collections  in 
Gubbio  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
those  of  the  Ranghiasci  and  Beni 
palaces.  That  of  the  Marquis  Ran- 
ghiasci contains  several  paintings  of  the 
early  Gubbian  school  t  one  by  Angeletto 
da  Gubbio,  a  pupil  of  Oderigi ;  another 
by  Giacomo  Bcdi;  several  by  the  Nellis; 
one  by  Sinibaldo  Ibi;  a  Deposition  by 
Giottino;  a  Madonna  enthroned  by 
Girofamo  Nardini  of  Forli,  a  rare 
master ;  some  of  the  illuminated  choral 
books,  by  Attavante  of  Florence,  for- 
merly in  the  ch.  of  San  Pietro ;  and 
several  fine  specimens  of  Gubbio  Majo- 
lica, by  Andreoli  and  others ;  wood  carv- 
ings, &c.  The  collection  of  Count  Beni 
contains  a  beautiful  original  sketch 
for  a  lost  picture  of  Perugino's,  2  very 
good  tavolas  attributed  to  Marco  Geppo, 
a  Crivelli  (?),  a  head  by  Giorgione, 
and  a  fine  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  Angels  by  an  unknown 
Gubbian  artist. 

There  are  some  pictures  of  the  two 
Kuccis  to  be  found  in  Gubbio,  and 
frescoes  of  its  early  school,  among 
which  is  a  St.  Anthony  by  Palmerucci 
under  the  arcade  of  the  College  of 
Painters. 

An  inscription  marks  the  house  erro- 
neously supposed  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  Dante  during  his  residence  at 
Gubbio,  and  his  name  has  been  given 
to  the  street,  although  it  has  been  well 
ascertained  that  the  poet  never  resided 
in  the  town  at  all,  having  lived  with 
Bosone  di  Ruffaelli  in  his  castle  at  Col 
Mollaro,  the  Ghibelline  party,  to  which 
both  belonged,  being  exiled  at  the  time 
from  Gubbio ;  the  acquaintance  which 
heathen  formed  with  Oderigi  the  missal- 
painter,  and  the  merits  of  the  latter,  are 
immortalised  by  him,  Par.,  xi.  100: — 

Oh,  diss'  io  lui,  non  sei  tu  Oderisi, 
L'onor  di  Eugubio,  e  l'onor  di  quella  arte 
Che  alluminare  e  chiamata  in  Pariai  ? 

The  chief  interest  of  Gubbio  is  de- 
rived from  the  Eugubian  Tables,  which 
have  excited  the  attention  and  curiosity 
of  the  learned  men  of  Europe  during 
the  last  4  centuries.  They  were  found 
in  1444  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 


theatre  near  this  town.  These  tables, 
now  preserved  here,  are  of  bronze, 
covered  with  inscriptions,  4  in  Um- 
brian,  2  in  Latin,  and  1  in  Etruscan 
and  Latin  characters.  Among  the  nu- 
merous antiquaries  who  have  written  to 
illustrate  them,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention  that  Buonarotti,  by  whom  fac- 
similes were  first  published,  in  his  Sup- 
plement to  Dempster,  considered  them  as 
articles  of  treaties  between  the  States  of 
Umbria ;  Bourguet,  Gori,  and  Bardetti 
thought  that  they  were  forms  of  prayer 
among  the  Pelasgi  after  the  decline  of 
their  power ;  Maffei  and  Passeri,  that 
they  were  statutes,  or  donations  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter;  while  Lanzi  con- 
ceived that  they  related  solely  to  the 
sacrificial  rites  of  the  various  towns  of 
the  Umbrian  confederacy, — an  opinion 
in  which  most  subsequent  antiquaries 
have  been  disposed  to  concur.  Dr. 
Lepsius  of  Berlin,  struck  by  the  asser- 
tion of  Lanzi  that  the  language  of  the 
tables  is  full  of  archaisms,  and  bears 
great  affinity  to  the  Etruscan  dialect, 
visited  Gubbio  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining them  as  philological  illustra- 
tions of  the  formation  of  Latin,  and  has 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Latin 
language,  both  among  the  people  of 
Italy  generally  and  among  the  Umbri, 
was  much  more  recent  than  the  Etrus- 
can, and  that  the  Etruscan  literature 
was  commou  to  the  Umbri.  The  tables 
present,  moreover,  many  peculiarities. 
The  lines,  like  the  Etruscan  and  other 
ancient  languages,  are  read  from  rt. 
to  1. ;  the  letters  show  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  Umbrian 
character  and  the  Pelasgic  form  of 
ancient  Greek.  The  Umbrian  in- 
scriptions appear  to  be  of  various 
dates,  for  the  spelling  of  several 
words  which  occur  in  the  different 
plates  is  dissimilar.  The  connection 
of  the  Umbri  with  the  Greeks  is  shown 
by  the  names  of  their  deities  in  these 
tables,  most  of  which  are  of  Greek 
origin;  and  numerous  other  Greek 
words  occur  almost  without  change. 
In  one  of  the  inscriptions  relating  to 
the  sacrifice  of  a  dog,  the  words  katle 
(catulus)  and  hunte  occur ;  the  last  is 
curious  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
reputed  origin  of  the  Umbri  from  the 
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Gauls,  by  which  of  course  the  Celtic 
nation  generally  is  implied.  The  Latin 
inscriptions  are  highly  interesting  to 
the  philological  student;  the  letter  O 
is  used  in  place  of  V  ;  G,  a  letter  sup- 
posed to  have  been  unknown  before  B.C. 
353,  is  also  to  be  recognised ;  pir  («{)  is 
used  for  fire,  punt  for  bread,  and  vinu 
for  wine.  Gubbio  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  of  the  Umbrian  com- 
munities whose  names  are  recorded  in 
the  tables,  and  it  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  Juviscana. 

Gubbio  has  an  ancient  theatre,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the 
Roman  domination;  it  has  been  re- 
cently restored;  near  it  are  the  Pome- 
rium  of  Gubbio,  and  some  Pelasgic 
remains. 

There  is  a  very  fair  mountain  road, 
adapted  for  carriages,  between  Gubbio 
and  La  Schieggia,  8  m.  on  the  high 
post-road,  from  Fano  to  Foligno.  (See 
Rte.  89.)  The  ascent  for  the  first  4  m. 
is  very  rapid  and  requires  the  assistance 
of  oxen,  passing  through  the  Madonna 
della  Pergola  and  Troppola. 

A  road  of  about  13  m.  leads  from 
Gubbio  to  San  Pellegrino,  where  it 
joins  the  Via  Flaminia.  (See  Rte.  89.) 
Near  Gualdo,  this  route  runs  through 
a  richly  wooded  country  for  the  first 
7  m.  to  Poute  della  Branca,  where  it 
crosses  the  torrent  of  that  name,  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  from  which 
there  is  a  considerable  ascent  to  San 
Facundino,  2  m.  before  reaching  Gualdo 
Tadino. 


ROUTE  94. 

CITTi  DI  CA8TELL0  TO  PERUGIA. 


Cltta  di  Castello  to  Fratta 
Fratta  to  Perugia     .      • 


Roman  mile*, 

.      .     12 
•     21 


33  Rom.  m.  =  30}  Eng.  m. 

The  first  part  of  this  route,  as  far  as 
Fratta,  is  described  in  the  preceding 
route. 

12  m.  Fratta.  (See  Rte.  93.)  A  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.  from  this  place 
to  Gubbio,  from  whence  there  is 
another  to  Gualdo,  where  it  joins  the 
Via  Flaminia. 

From  Fratta  the  road  to  Perugia  fol- 
lows the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber  as  far 
as  Resina,  whence  a  cross  road  leads 
direct  to  the  city,  passing  the  river  at 
Ponte  Patoli.  The  principal  road  fol- 
lows the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
through  a  well-cultivated  country,  and 
after  crossing  the  Primo  at  Ponte  Busco, 
and  the  Tiber  at  Ponte  Felcino,  rises  by 
a  rapid  ascent  of  nearly  4  m.  to 

15  m.  Perugia  (Rte.  107). 


ROUTE  95. 

PERUGIA  TO  ROME,  BY  TODI,  NARNI, 
PONTEFELICE,  AND  THE  TIBER. 

Roman  miles. 

Perugia  to  Todi        .      .       .      .     27 

TodltoNarnl 24 

Narnl  to  PoDtefellce        ...     14 

65  Rom.  m.  =  60  Eng.  m. 

As  regards  absolute  distance  this  is 
the  most  direct  road  between  Perugia 
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and  the  capital,  and  may  be  now  con- 
veniently and  economically  performed 
since  steam  navigation  has  been  esta- 
blished on  the  Lower  Tiber.  There 
are  no  post-horses  between  Perugia  and 
Narni,  but  gigs  and  light  carriages  of 
the  country  can  be  easily  hired ;  a  public 
conveyance  goes  from  Perugia  to  Todi 
at  9  p.m.  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
in  correspondence  with  another  from 
Todi  to  Narni;  a  coach  leaves  Narni 
at  5  p.m.  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
for  Pontefelice,  near  Borghetto,  where 
there  is  a  fairly  good  locanda,  and  the 
steamer  leaves  Pontefelice  at  daybreak 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  arriving 
at  Rome  in  8  to  10  hours :  during  the 
very  dry  season,  when  the  boat  can- 
not ascend  so  far,  she  starts  from  the 
Porto  della  Rosa,  12  m.  lower  down. 
The  fares  are  as  follows : — Perugia  to 
Todi,  7J  pauls ;  to  Narni,  22  pauls ;  to 
Pontefelice,  85  pauls;  and  to  Rome, 
42  pauls.  As  a  diligence  arrives  on  the 
corresponding  mornings  from  Florence 
and  Arezzo,  the  whole  distance  from 
Florence  to  Rome  may  be  performed 
at  an  outlay  of  8  scudi.  A  superior 
description  of  diligence  has  been  re- 
cently established  between  Perugia  and 
Rome,  passing  by  Todi,  Narni,  Civita 
Castellana,  and  Rignano  (Rte.  108), 
following  beyond  the  latter  place  the 
line  of  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia,  instead 
of  the  more  circuitous  one  by  Nepi 
and  Baccano  :  it  runs  twice  a  week,  and 
performs  the  journey  in  24  hours. 

Leaving  Perugia  by  the  post-route  to 
Foligno,  our  roaa  soon  strikes  off  to  the 
rt.,  and  by  a  steep  descent  reaches  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber.  In  a  chapel  on 
the  roadside  in  this  descent  is  a  good 
painting  of  the  Virgin  by  Txberio 
cT Assist.  8  m.  from  the  city  the  road 
crosses  the  Tiber  at  Ponte  Novo,  a 
little  below  the  embouchure  of  the 
Chiascio,  and  from  hence  follows  the  1. 
bank  of  the  river,  close  to  the  base  of 
the  hills  which  all  along  border  its 
eastern  bank,  as  far  as  Ponte  Rio,  from 
which  it  runs  by  a  steep  ascent  of  1  m. 
to  Todi. 

28  m.  Todi  (Inn,  La  Corona,  to- 
lerable).   This  ancient  Umbrian  city, 


the  Tuder  of  the  Romans,  is  situated 
on  a  hill  commanding  extensive  views 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  so  high 
as  to  be  a  conspicuous  object  for  a 
great  distance. 

"  excelso  sumrni  qua  vertice  montis 
Devexum  later!  pendet  Tuder." 

Sil.  Jtal. 

It  is  now  a  small  episcopal  town  of 
4606  Inhab. ;  remarkable  chiefly  for  the 
remains  of  its  ancient  Etruscan  walls. 
These  present  in  many  parts  speci- 
mens of  regular  masonry  as  perfect  as 
any  which  are  met  with  in  the  cities  of 
ancient  Etruria;  the  stones  are  laid 
in  horizontal  courses.  They  generally 
alternate,  one  course  being  narrow  and 
the  next  broad.  Another  interesting; 
ruin  is  the  extensive  building  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  controversy, 
some  calling  it  a  Temple  of  Mars,  for 
whose  worship  the  ancient  city  was 
celebrated,  while  others  regard  it  as  a 
basilica  of  the  time  of  the  early  em- 
perors. 

The  Cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  con- 
tains some  frescoes  which  deserve  notice. 
The  oh.  of  the  Madonna  della  Consola- 
zione,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
considered  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Bramante,  is  remarkable  for  its  cluster 
of  cupolas.  The  ch.  of  S.  Fortunato  has 
a  rich  Gothic  doorway,  and  some  fine 
wood  carvings  in  the  Choir  by  Maffieo 
di  Gubbio.  [From  Todi  there  is  a  bridle- 
road  of  about  18  m  to  Orvieto,  over  a 
country  that  offers  little  'interest,  con- 
sisting of  the  hilly  region  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Tiber  and  Paglia.] 

On  leaving  Todi  the  road  is  one  con- 
tinued ascent  over  the  high  range  of 
hills  that  separate  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  from  that  of  the  Nera.  About 
I  m.  from  the  town  is  the  ch.  and  con- 
vent of  the  Capuccini;  over  the  high 
altar  in  this  ch.  is  a  fine  painting  by 
Lo  Spagna,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  Angels  and  Saints  of  the 
Franciscan  Order;  it  bears  the  date  of 
1511.  About  half-way  to  Narni,  1  m. 
on  1.  of  road,  and  near  the  village  of 
Rosaro,  is  Cassigliano,  on  the  site  of 
the  Umbrian  city  of  Carsulse :  between 
Castel  Todino  and  S.  Gemine  the  road 
attains  its  highest  point.   2  m.  before 
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reaching  S.  Gemine,  the  Via  Flaminia 
from  Bevagna  to  Narni,  passing  by 
Massa  and  Acquasparta,  joins  the 
modern  road;  the  Roman  station  of 
Ad.  Mart  is  on  it  was  near  Massa.  S. 
Gemine  is  a  miserable  town  of  1500 
souls;  from  it  the  road  descends  con- 
stantly to  the  Nera,  which  it  crosses 
near  the  bridge  of  Augustus,  before 
ascending  the  hill  to  Narni.  At  S. 
Gemine  a  road  branches  off  on  the  1. 
toTerni  (9  m.).  3  m.  E.  of.  S.  Gemine 
is  the  town  of  Cesi,  near  which  there 
is  a  large  natural  cavern  in  the  lime- 
stone cliffs  of  the  oolitic  formation. 

Narni  (Jhn,  La  Corona),  with  the 
road  to  Pontefelice,  by  Otricoli,  is  de- 
scribed in  Rte.  107. 


ROUTE  96. 

PERUGIA  TO  PANICALE  AND  CITTA 
DELLA  PIEVE. 

26  m. 

This  route,  although  a  hilly  one,  is 
through  a  very  beautiful  country,  cross- 
ing the  region  that  separates  the  valley 
of  the  Tiber  from  that  of  the  Chiana. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  be- 
tween Asinalunga,  Siena,  and  Florence, 
it  affords,  connected  with  the  good 
diligence  conveyance  between  Chiusi 
and  Asinalunga,  a  cheap  and  agree- 
able mode  of  travelling  between  Perugia 
and  the  capital  of  Tuscany.  A  public 
conveyance  leaves  Perugia  on  the 
mornings  of  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat. 
(returning  from  Citta  della  Pieve  on 
the  intermediate  days),  and  reaches 
Chiusi  on  the  same  evening ;  so  that,  by 
means  of  the  coach  which  starts  from 
the  latter  on  the  following  morning, 

Cent.  It.— 1860. 


the  traveller  will  arrive  in  Florence  on 
the  same  day. 

The  road  to  Citta  della  Pieve  leaves 
Perugia  by  the  same  gate  as  that  to 
Florence ;  2  m.  beyond  which,  after  a 
steep  ascent,  it  reaches  San  Sisto ;  and 
8  m.  farther  the  Madonna  del  Giglio, 
an  osteria  below  the  town  of  San 
Martina  de'  Colli.  The  S.E.  part  of 
the  Lake  of  Thrasymene  is  about  4  m. 
distant  from  this  point.  A  gradual 
descent  from  here  leads  into  the  valley 
of  the  Nestore,  the  road  running  pa- 
rallel to  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  as 
far  as  Le  Tavernelle,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  half-way  house  by  the 
vetturini.  The  route  continues  to  rise 
with  the  stream,  for  5  m.,  to  the  village 
of  Piegaro,  where  it  commences  to 
ascend  the  hills,  which  are  here  thickly 
wooded  with  chesnut-trees  and  oaks, 
having  the  Nestore  in  the  valley  on 
the  1.  About  a  mile  before  arriving  at 
Citta  della  Pieve  this  road  joins  that 
from   Orvieto  (Rte.  97). 

[A  mile  beyond  Le  Tavernelle  a 
good  road  branches  off  on  the  rt.  to 
Castiglione  Fiorentino,  passing  near 
the  southern  and  western  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Perugia,  and  through  Pani- 
cale  (3  m.)  and  Castiglione  del  Lago 
(10  m.). 

^  Panicale,  a  small  place  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Lake, 
about  3  m.  from  Tavernelle,  contains 
2  frescoes  by  Perugino.  That  in  the 
church  attached  to  the  Convent  of  San 
Bastiano,  outside  the  town,  represents 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  and 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  finest  and 
best-preserved  works  of  the  master. 
It  bears  the  date  of  hdc.  The  figure 
of  St.  Sebastian  is  singularly  beautiful, 
exquisite  in  colouring,  and  with  the 
form  and  proportions  of  an  Apollo. 
A  very  beautiful  chromolithograph 
of  it  has  been  lately  published  by  the 
Arundel  Society  of  London.  This  great 
work  will  amply  repay  the  inconveni- 
ence of  leaving  the  high  road.  Another 
fresco  by  Perugino,  in  the  ch.  of  S. 
Agostino,  also  outside  the  village,  has 
suffered  much  from  time ;  -it  represents 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  There 
is  no  Inn  at  Panicale. 
At  Castiglione  del  Lago  is  a  for 
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tified  palace  standing  on  a  promon- 
tory in  the  lake;  it  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  the  Dukes  della  Cornia, 
whose  deeds  are  represented  in  fresco 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  principal 
halls;  from  them  it  passed  to  the 
Baglioni  family,  and  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Papal  Government. 

There  is  a  small  dirty  Inn  at  Casti- 
glione. 

The  road  from  Castiglione  skirts  for 
4  m.  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  after- 
wards falls  into  the  post-road  between 
Arezzo  and  Perugia  (Rte.  107),  at 
Bedola,  2  m.  from  the  Papal  dogana  of 
Monte  Gualandro  (p.  379)]. 


ROUTE  97. 

MONTEFIASCONE,  BY  ORVIETO,  TO  CITTA 
DELLA  PIEVE  AND  CHIUSI. 

Roman  miles. 
Montefiascone  to  Orvieto       .      .     20 
Orvieto  to  C.  della  Pleve        .      .     28 
C.  della  Pieve  to  Chiusi  ...       7 

55  Rom.  m.  =  51  Eng.  m. 

1.  This  route  offers  a  comparatively 
little  frequented  line  of  communication 
between  Rome  and  Florence,  and  tra- 
vellers who  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  2  great  routes  by  Siena  and  Pe- 
rugia will  find  in  it  an  agreeable 
digression,  both  as  regards  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  interest  of 
Orvieto  and  Citta.  della  Pieve  in 
the  history  of  the  fine  arts.  Tourists 
may  combine  with  this  route  a  visit  to 
the  Etruscan  towns  of  South-eastern 
Tuscany— Chiusi,  Sarteano,  and  Cor- 
*ona;   an  excursion  through  the  rich 

Ticultural    district   of   the  Val   di 


Chiana;  and  proceed  to  Florence  either 
byway  of  Asmalunga  (rail)  and  Siena, 
or  by  Arezzo  and  the  Val  d'  Arno  di 
Sopra.  The  road  we  are  about  to 
describe,  although  very  hilly,  is  in 
good  repair ;  the  inns  are  fairly  good 
at  Orvieto  and  Citta  della  Pieve. 

For  the  traveller  not  having  his  own 
carriage  the  best  mode  of  proceeding 
will  be  by  the  diligence,  which  leaves 
Rome  on  the  mornings  of  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  and  arrives 
at  Viterbo  early  in  the  afternoon.  At 
daybreak  on  the  following  morning  a 
carriage  that  conveys  the  mail,  not 
the  most  comfortable  of  vehicles, 
starts  for  Orvieto,  and  arrives  there 
about  1 1  o'clock,  giving  sufficient  time 
to  visit  that  interesting  city  on  the 
same  day.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing a  similar  vehicle  sets  out  for  Citta 
della  Pieve,  and  reaches  it  about  mid- 
day, so  as  to  permit  of  seeing  every- 
thing of  interest  there,  and  reaching 
Chiusi,  where  there  is  a  tolerable  inn 
(but  where,  in  consequence  of  the  cheat- 
ing propensities  of  the  owner,  it  is 
necessary  to  come  to  an  understanding 
as  to  prices  beforehand),  by  4  o'clock 
on  the  same  evening. 

The  coach  from  Viterbo  to  Orvieto 
starts  at  4  a.m  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays;  from  Orvieto  to  Citta  della 
Pieve  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Sa- 
turdays ;  and  from  Citta  della  Pieve  to 
Chiusi  3  hours  after  the  arrival  of  that 
from  Orvieto.  A  good  diligence  leaves 
Chiusi  daily  for  Torrita  and  Asina- 
lunga,  arriving  in  time  for  the  last 
railway  train  lor  Siena  and  Florence. 
(For  road  between  Montefiascone  and 
Rome,  see  Rtes.  105-107). 

Before  reaching  the  gate  of  Monte- 
fiascone from  Viterbo  by  the  post-road 
between  Rome  and  Siena  (Rte.  105),  that 
to  Orvieto  turns  off  to  the  rt.  near  to 
the  inn  of  the  "  Aquila  Nera." 

Soon  afterwards  the  old  ch.  of  San 
Flaviano,  with  a  curious  balcony  and  a 
pointed  doorway,  is  passed  on  the  1. ; 
and,  a  little  farther  on,  an  interesting 
(to  the  geologist)  current  of  black  lava 
is  seen  on  the  rt.  of  the  road;  from 
here  an  uninteresting  hilly  country  for 
4  m.  is  travelled  over,  along  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  hills  that  enclose  the 
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Lake  of  Bolsena,  peeps  of  which  are  had 
during  this  portion  of  the  route.  5  m. 
from  Montefiascone  commences  a  long 
valley,  bordered  on  the  S.  by  an  exten- 
sive current  of  lava,  which  tops  the 
range  of  hills  called  Monterado,  that 
enclose  it  in  that  direction.  A  road 
strikes  off  on  the  rt.  to  Bagnorea 
(Balneum  Regis),  5  m.  distant,  cele- 
brated for  its  mineral  hot-springs ; 
and  5  m.  still  farther,  the  road  from 
Bolsena  to  Orvieto  joins  from  the 
1.  that  from  Montefiascone.  A  bleak 
and  ill-cultivated  region  extends  from 
this  to  the  Osteria  Nova,  6  m.  from 
Orvieto;  here  the  road  commences 
to  ascend,  by  the  chapel  of  Santa 
Trinita,  to  a  table-land  which  bor- 
ders the  valley  of  the  Paglia  on  the 
S.W.  Arrived  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
the  view  over  the  valley  below,  and 
Orvieto,  is  very  fine.  From  this  point 
a  rapid  descent,  by  an  excellent  road 
of  well-managed  zigzags,  leads  to  a 
depression  that  separates  the  hill  on 
which  Orvieto  stands  from  the  escarp- 
ment extending  from  Castel  Viscardo 
by  Bardano  and  Rocca«Ripescena  to 
the  junction  of  the  Paglia  and  Tiber. 
A  small  river  is  crossed,  from  which 
a  6teep  ascent,  requiring  nearly  an 
hour  to  surmount,  brings  us  to  the 
gates  of  Orvieto.  The  first  view  of 
Orvieto  is  very  fine  ;  placed  on  the 
summit  of  an  elongated  ridge,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  vertical  escarp- 
ments, it  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  bastioned  fortification,  in  the  midst 
and  on  the  highest  point  of  which  rises 
its  magnificent  cathedral.  The  position 
of  the  city  derives  much  of  its  peculiar 
beauty  from  the  escarped  rock  of  vol- 
canic tufa  on  which  it  stands ;  the  base 
of  which  is  washed  by  the  Paglia, 
which,  rising  on  the  eastern  declivities 
of  Mont'  Amiata,  joins  the  Tiber,  4  m. 
lower  down,  near  Torre  di  Monte. 

[The  geologist  will  find  much  to  in- 
terest him  in  the  country  between 
Montefiascone  and  Orvieto.  The  whole 
region  between  the  Lake  of  Bolsena 
and  the  valley  of  the  Paglia  is  vol- 
canic. The  town  of  Orvieto  itself  is  on 
one  of  the  last  eminences  towards  the 
E.  of  the  great  igneous  mass  which  con- 
stitutes the  volcanic  group  of  Bolsena 


and  Monte  Cimino.  Very  good  sections 
of  the  superposition  of  the  latter  on  the 
tertiary  marine  formation  are  seen  all 
round  the  city.  The  elongated  plateau 
of  Orvieto  is  as  it  were  an  island  of 
volcanic  breccia,  similar  in  age  and 
composition  to  that  of  the  Qiminian 
range,  and  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  at 
Rome.  Under  it,  on  every  side,  lie 
the  sub-Apennine  tertiary  marls,  ex- 
tending across  the  Paglia  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Um- 
brian  Apennines  ;  the  volcanic  tufa  of 
Orvieto  being  the  most  eastern  point  to 
which  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Central 
Italy  extend  on  this  parallel  of  latitude ; 
the  valleys  of  the  Paglia  and  Tiber  cut- 
ting off  the  volcanic  rocks  in  this  di- 
rection— all  beyond,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic,  being  of  stratified  marine 
deposits.  The  thickness  of  the  vol- 
canic mass  at  Orvieto  is  about  150 
English  feet.  The  elevation  of  the 
plateau  on  which  the  town  stands  is 
720  ft.  above  the  Paglia,  and  1250  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.] 

20  m.  Orvieto  (Inn,  Locanda  dell' 
Aquila  Bianca,  where  the  coach  stops, 
and  near  the  gate,  indifferent;  there 
is  said  to  be  a  better  one,  belonging 
to  the  same  proprietor).  The  situa- 
tion of  Orvieto  bespeaks  a  very  an- 
cient, probably  an  Etruscan  origin; 
it  is  the  Herbanum  of  Pliny,  and 
the  Urbs  Vetus  of  other  writers; 
the  modern  name  being  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  latter  appellation.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Guelph  party.  The  local 
chroniclers  record  the  names  of  no  less 
than  32  popes  who  resided  at  various 
periods  within  its  walls,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  driven  to  seek  security 
in  its  impregnable  position  during  the 
troubles  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

Orvieto  at  the  present  time  is  the 
capital  of  a  province  containing  29,047 
souls,  and  238  sq.  m.,  and  the  residence 
of  a  bishop.  The  population  of  the  city 
alone  amounts  to  6943. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Duomo,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  of  Italian 
Gothic,  and  in  many  respects  is  without 
a  rival  in  the  history  of  art.  Like  the 
cathedrals  of  Siena  and  Florence,  it ? 
built  of  alternate  courses  of  black 
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light-coloured  stone.  The  facade,  with 
its  bright  mosaics  and  marble  sculptures, 
is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  richness  of 
material  or  in  beauty  of  effect.  The  inte- 
rior presents  a  large  collection  of  sculp- 
ture of  the  16th  century,  and  is  enriched 
by  those  frescoes  of  Luca  Signorelli  from 
which  Michel  Angelo  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  the  idea  of  his  great  work 
of  the  Last  Judgment. 

This  remarkable  building  owes  its 
origin  to  the  miracle  of  Bolsena,  which 
occurred,  according  to  the  Church  his- 
tory, in  the  middle  of  the  13th  centy. 
(See  p.  357.)  Urban  IV.  being  then 
resident  at  Orvieto,  the  priest  who 
had  been  convinced  by  the  miracle  pro- 
ceeded there  to  obtain  absolution  for 
his  doubts,  and  brought  with  him  the 
linen  and  other  relics  of  the  altar  upon 
which  the  blood  had  fallen.  The  pope, 
attended  by  several  cardinals,  met  the 
relics  at  the  bridge  of  Rio  Chiaro,  and 
resolved  that  an  edifice  should  at  once 
be  erected  to  receive  them.  Lorenzo 
Maitani,  the  celebrated  Sienese  archi- 
tect, gave  the  design,  and  the  first  stone 
was  laid  by  Nicholas  IV.  in  1 290.  From 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury almost  every  artist  of  eminence 
in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  mosaic 
was  employed  upon  the  works;  and 
P.  della  Valle,  in  his  history  of  the  ca- 
thedral, records  the  names  of  no  less 
than  33  architects,  152  sculptors,  68 
painters,  90  workers  in  mosaic,  and  28 
workers  in  tarsia,  whose  talents  were 
devoted  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
edifice.  The  bases  of  the  4  pilasters  of 
the  facade  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
by  Giovanni  da  Pisa,  Arnolfo,  and 
other  scholars  of  Niccolo  da  Pisa. 
The  sculptures  of  the  first  pilaster  on 
the  1.  hand  are  arranged  in  compart- 
ments formed  by  the  branches  of  a 
large  ivy.  The  subjects  embrace  the 
history  of  man  from  the  Creation  to 
the  settlement  of  the  children  of  Noah ; 
in  the  fifth  compartment,  Tubal  Cain 
is  represented  as  making  bells,  and 
Seth  has  a  compass  in  his  hand  to  indi- 
cate his  reputed  skill  in  astronomy.  In 
the  second  the  arrangement  is  different: 
Abraham  is  the  principal  figure,  and  all 
the  others  serve  as  connecting  links, 
illustrating  the  descent  of  the  Virgin 


from    the    house    of  David;    the   13 
figures  around  the  sleeping  patriarch 
represent  the  judges  who  ruled  over 
Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua;  the 
pedigree  of  the  Virgin  is  shown  in  a 
series  of  8  ovals,  on  which  are  sculp- 
tured   the    principal    personages    and 
events  which    may  be    considered  as 
representing  the  successive   periods  of 
the  descent.     The    third  pilaster,    of 
which  the  principal  figures  are  Jacob 
and  the  prophets,  is  entirely  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  Saviour  from  the 
Annunciation  to  the  Resurrection.    The 
fourth,  in  a  series  of  surprising  sculp- 
tures, represents  the   Last  Judgment, 
the    place    of   punishment,    and    the 
Saints  in  Paradise.     There  is  perhaps 
no  work  of  the  kind,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  early  period  of  its  execution, 
or  the  minute  variety  of  its  details, 
more  deserving  of  attentive  study  than 
this  remarkable  composition.     In  the 
representation  of  Hell  the  imagination 
of  Giovanni  da  Pisa  seems  to  have  been 
inexhaustible;   the  monsters   and   the 
modes    of    punishment    are     entirely 
original,    and    the    execution    of   the 
whole  is  characterised  by  an    elabo- 
rate and  careful  workmanship.    Above 
these  pilasters  are  the  4  bronze  em- 
blems of  the  Evangelists.     The  spaces 
over    the    doors,    and    below    the   3 
pointed  gables  of  the  front,  are  filled 
with  modern  mosaics  on  a  gold  ground, 
representing    the    Annunciation,    the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  the   Baptism 
of  Christ,  the  Coronation  of  the  Ma- 
donna, &c.    The  3  doorways  are  also 
richly  sculptured,   and   present  some 
fine   examples  of  spiral  columns  co- 
vered with  mosaic,  foliage,  and  other 
ornaments. 

The  interior  is  built  of  black  basaltic 
lava  and  yellowish  grey  limestone,  both 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Orvieto,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ;  the  length 
from  the  choir  to  the  great  door  is  278 
Eng.  feet,  the  width  103,  the  height  115. 
The  windows  are  all  lancet  shaped,  and 
many  of  those  which  are  not  closed  up 
have  finely  painted  glass  in  the  upper 
portions,  and  diaphanous  alabaster  in 
the  lower.  The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  six  arches  on  each  side, 
the  columns  supporting  them  are  62  feet 
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high,  and  have  capitals  of  different 
orders  of  architecture.  A  gallery,  with 
an  elaborately  carved  balustrade,  runs 
over  the  arches  and  all  round  the  nave. 
The  roof  is  modern,  having  been  com- 
pleted in  1828,  without  ornament;  and, 
from  its  undecorated  appearance,  is 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  edifice  it  covers.  The 
floor  is  of  red  Apennine  marble,  deco- 
rated, before  the  choir,  with  inlaid 
fleurs-de-lis. 

In  front  of  these  columns  stand  the 
marble  statues  of  the  12  apostles;  they 
are  9|  feet  in  height,  and  are  placed  on 
pedestals  5^  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
nave,  so  that  their  colossal  proportions 
produce  an  imposing  effect.  On  the  1. 
side  are — St.  Peter,  by  Francesco  Mosca; 
St.  Andrew,  by  Fabiano  Toti,  finished 
by  Ippolito  Scalza ;  St.  John,  by  Ippolito 
Scalza ;  St.  Philip,  by  Francesco  Mochi ; 
St.  Matthew,  by  John  of  Bologna ;  St. 
Taddeus,  by  Francesco  Mochi.  On  the 
rt.  are — St.  Simon  and  St.  James  the 
Less,  by  Bernardino  Cametti;  St. 
Bartholomew,  by  Ippolito  Buzio ;  St. 
Thomas,  by  Scalza,  said  to  be  a 
likeness  of  himself;  St.  James,  by 
Giovanni  Caccini;  and  St.  Paul,  by 
Francesco  Mosca,  a  bad  imitation  of  the 
Farnese  Hercules.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  figures  are  the  St.  Mat- 
thew and  the  St.  Thomas ;  the  latter  is 
full  of  dignity  and  life. 

At  the  high  altar  are  the  celebrated 
figures  of  the  Annunziata  and  the  Arch- 
angel, by  Mochi.  The  Virgin  is  repre- 
sented as  starting  from  her  seat  at  the 
salutation  of  the  archangel ;  her  hand 
grasps  the  chair  with  almost  convulsive 
energy,  and  her  countenance  wears  a 
disagreeable  expression  of  indignation, 
little  in  accordance  with  the  feelings 
which  inspired  the  great  painters  on 
the  same  subject.  The  tarsia  of  the 
choir  was  executed  chiefly  by  artists 
from  Siena  in  the  14th  century  ;  that  of 
the  pulpit  is  of  a  later  date,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  designed  by  Scalza.  The 
2  altars  in  the  transepts,  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the 
Visitation,  are  masterpieces  of  sculp- 
ture. The  Visitation  is  composed  of 
9  figures,  in  almost  whole  relief,  and 
nearly  as  large  as  life,  with  an  abun- 


dance of  arabesques  and  other  orna- 
ments :  it  was  designed  by  San  Micheli 
of  Verona,  and  executed  at  the  age  of 
1 5  by  Moschino,  son  of  Simone  Mosca. 
By  the  side  is  a  statue  of  Christ  at  the 
Column,  by  Gabriele  Mercanti.  The 
other  altar,  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  is  by  Mosca  himself,  and  is 
praised  by  Vasari  as  a  noble  specimen 
of  art.  The  statue  of  the  Ecce  Homo 
near  it  is  by  Scalza. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Santissrmo  Corpo- 
rate contains  the  splendid  reliquiary  of 
the  Corporate  of  Bolsena,  which  cannot 
be  seen  without  permission  of  the 
Bishop.  On  entering  the  chapel  there 
are  2  statues  in  niches  on  either  side, — 
that  of  the  Saviour  is  by  Raffaello  da 
Montelupo,  and  that  of  the  Virgin  by 
Fabiano  Toti.  The  great  reliquiary  was 
executed  in  silver  by  Ugolino  Veri  of 
Siena,  in  1338 ;  it  consists  of  no  less 
than  400  lbs.  of  metal.  It  represents 
the  facade  of  the  cathedral,  and  is 
covered  with  enamels  of  the  most  mi- 
nute and  delicate  workmanship,  and  so 
brilliant  in  their  colours,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  they  are  5  centuries 
old.  The  subjects  of  the  enamels  are 
chiefly  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Miracle,  or  illustrative  of  the  Pas- 
sion of  our  Saviour.  In  this  same 
chapel  is  a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  by 
Gentile  da  Fabriano. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  8.  Bri- 
zio,  in  the  opposite  (S.)  transept,  contain- 
ing the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin, 
is  still  more  remarkable  for  its  paint- 
ings, and  for  the  group  of  the  Pieta,  the 
masterpiece  of  Scalza.  At  the  entrance 
are  2  niches,  with  statues  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  by  Fabiano  Toti  and  Raffaello  da 
Montelupo.  The  walls  are  entirely 
covered  with  the  frescoes  of  Luca  Sig- 
noretli,  and  the  compartments  of  the 
roof  are  painted  by  Fra  Angetico  da 
Fiesote,  Benozzo  Gozzoti,  and  other  emi- 
nent artists  of  the  15th  centy.  The 
Christ  sitting  in  Judgment,  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,  with  the  noble 
group  of  the  Prophets  and  the  army  of 
Martyrs,  are  among  the  most  charac- 
teristic works  of  Fra  Angetico;  the 
Christ  in  Judgment  is  believed  to  hpwo 
suggested  the  well-known  figu 
the  Saviour  in  the  Sistine  chapel 
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subjects  chosen  by  Luca  Signorelli  are, 
the  History  of  Antichrist,  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  the  Last  Judgment.  They 
are  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  the  suc- 
cessive chapters  of  one  great  epic ;  and 
the  illustrious  artist,  then  nearly  60 
years  of  age,  has  given  us,  in  these 
paintings,  an  explanation  of  many  re- 
markable passages  in  the  great  work  of 
Michel  Angelo.  The  representation 
of  the  Fall  of  Antichrist  comes  first. 
He  is  seen  preaching  to  the  people, 
prompted  by  the  Evil  Spirit:  at  his 
feet  are  the  gold,  and  jewels,  and  money, 
with  which  he  tempts  his  followers ;  the 
crowd  of  listeners  are  in  themselves  a 
study  of  costume  and  character.  In  the 
next  we  have  the  descent  of  the  Arch- 
angel, who  hurls  the  Antichrist  into 
the  pit ;  in  the  corner  of  this  compart- 
ment Fra  Angelico  and  Luca  him- 
self are  introduced  among  the  spec- 
tators. The  Resurrection  follows,  and 
is  worthy  of  long  and  careful  examina- 
tion -,  the  anatomical  knowledge  it 
exhibits  is  combined  with  a  truth  of 
expression  perfectly  wonderful.  Hell 
and  Paradise  complete  the  series,  and 
in  their  contrasts  of  deformity  and 
beauty  constitute  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary pictures  ever  painted.  In  the 
first  the  invention  of  the  artist  seems 
to  have  been  lavished  in  creating  new 
forms  of  demons ;  while  in  the  Paradise 
the  figures  of  the  Seraphim  are  no  less 
remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Besides 
these  paintings  there  is  a  series  of  sub- 
jects taken  from  classical  history  and 
biography — the  Descent  of  iEneas,  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  the  Rape  of  Pro- 
serpine, Ino  and  Melicerte,  and  portraits 
of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Claudian,  Seneca,  and 
Statius ;  forming  a  curious  mixture  of 
sacred  and  profane  inspirations.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  wall  were  white- 
washed till  1 845,  when  they  were  cleaned 
and  found  to  be  also  painted  in  fresco. 
The  subjects  are  medallion  portraits 
of  the  great  Italian  poets,  scenes  from 
the  DivinaCommedia,  and  mythological 
subjects. 

The  celebrated  Pieta,  executed  in 
1579,  is  the  masterpiece  of  Ippolito 
Scalza.  It  is  a  group  of  4  figures  a  3rd 
larger  than  life,  representing  the  Depo- 
sition from  the  Cross,  and  is  sculptured 


out  of  a  single  block  of  marble.  It  is 
perhaps  the  grandest  production  of  the 
school  of  Michel  Angelo. 

In  the  chapels  of  the  side  aisles  are 
several  pictures:  the  graceful  Ma- 
donna and  St.  Catherine,  by  Gentile  da 
Fabriano;  the  Healing  the  Blind,  and 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Widow's  Son, 
by  Taddeo  Zuechero  ;  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  and  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  by 
Circignani.  On  the  other  side  are  the 
Christ  in  the  Garden  ;  the  Flagella- 
tion ;  the  Calvary ;  the  Crowning  with 
Thorns,  &c,  by  Muziano. 

The  statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  Scalza, 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
most  perfectly  beautiful  of  all  the  single 
figures  in  the  building:  it  is  said  to 
have  been  executed  in  4  months,  for  the 
sum  of  10  golden  crowns  I 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Domenico  contains  the 
fine  monument  of  Cardinal  G.  di  Brago, 
who  died  in  1282,  by  Arnolfo,  and  a 
picture,  in  5  compartments,  by  Simone 
Memmi,  signed  and  bearing  the  date 
of  1320,  representing  the  Virgin  and 
4  saints. 

After  the  cathedral,  the  most  remark- 
able object  in  Orvieto  is  the  Well  called, 
in  honour  of  the  patron-saint  of  Ireland, 
77  Pozzo  di  San  Patrizw,  It  is  situated 
near  the  fortress,  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  town.  It  was  designed  and 
begun  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo  to  relieve 
the  garrison  when  Clement  VII.,  after 
the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  took  refuge 
here  with  his  court.  It  is  a  sur- 
prising proof  of  the  versatile  powers  of 
that  great  architect,  and  is  hardly  in- 
ferior to  the  best  works  of  ancient 
Rome.  It  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  celebrated  "  Joseph's  Well "  in 
the  citadel  of  Cairo,  and,  although 
not  so  deep,  it  is  of  a  larger  diameter,  and 
grander  in  appearance,  than  that  remark- 
able work  of  Sultan  Saladin.  It  is  en- 
closed in  a  hollow  circular  tower  with 
double  walls,  between  which  2  spiral 
staircases  are  carried,  one  above  the 
other,  having  separate  entrances  ;  so 
that  we  descend  by  the  one,  and 
ascend  by  the  other.  It  is  partly  ex- 
cavated in  the  volcanic  tufa,  and  partly 
built ;  the  depth  of  the  well  is  179  Eng. 
feet,  its  diameter  46  ;  the  inner  wall 
is  perforated  with  72  windows  from 
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top  to  bottom  to  admit  light.  The 
staircase  has  248  steps  "  a  cordoni"  so 
that  mules  may  be  employed  in  bringing 
up  the  water.  The  upper  part  of  the 
well,  or  rather  all  the  buildings  above 
ground,  were  finished  by  Simone  Mosca, 
in  the  reign  of  Paul  III.  Between 
the  2  entrance  doors  is  the  inscription — 
"  Quod  Natura  munimento  inviderat  indus- 
tria  adjecit"  Orvieto  has  ceased  to 
be  a  garrison  townn  its  castle  has  long 
been  dismantled,  and  the  well  is  no 
longer  used. 

The  Palazzo  Gualterio — belonging  to 
Count  Gualterio,  the  historian  of  the 
recent  political  events  in  Italy — con- 
tains an  interesting  collection  of  Car- 
toons by  Domenichino,  An.  Caracci, 
Franceschini,  Albani,  &c,  which  the 
owner  liberally  permits  strangers  to 
visit.  In  the  1st  room  are  2  battle- 
pieces  by  Franceschini,  designed  for 
Genoa.  In  the  2nd  are  Temperance, 
by  Domenichino,  very  fine ;  and  other 
designs  by  Ann.  Caracci,  Albani,  and 
Franceschini.  In  the  3rd,  Mars,  by 
Ann.  Caracci ;  and  Joseph's  Dream,  by 
Carlo  Cignani.  In  the  4th  are  Fame 
and  History,  by  Domenichino.  In  the 
chapel  adjoining  is  a  beautiful  fresco  of 
the  Archangel  Michael,  removed  from 
its  original  position,  and  attributed  to 
Luca  Signorelli.  It  has  been  restored 
in  parts  by  Prof.  Cornelius  of  Munich. 
In  the  5th  room  are  Fame,  History,  and 
Fidelity,  by  Domenichino;  Love  and 
Venus,  and  Love  and  Hymen, by  Albani. 
In  the  6th  room  is  a  series  illustrating 
various  events  in  the  life  of  St  Catherine 
of  Siena,  by  Ann.  Caracci.  On  the  roof 
of  another  room  is  a  fresco  of  Endymion 
sleeping  and  surprised  by  Diana,  said 
to  be  by  Gherardo  della  Notte.  In  the 
gallery  is  a  Deposition,  by  Baroccio, 
damaged ;  a  good  Gherardo  della  Notte ; 
and  2  heads,  said  to  be  by  Titian  ? 

In  the  Palazzo  Petrangeli  there  is 
also  a  collection  of  pictures.  There  are 
several  other  Palaces  in  Orvieto,  some 
interesting  from  their  architecture.  The 
old  town-hall  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
until  recently  used  as  a  Theatre,  is  an 
interesting  specimen  of  the  Domestic 
Architecture  of  the  15th  century;  its 
rounded  windows,  with  their  chequered 
ornaments,  are  almost  Norman.    There 


is  a  small  theatre  in  the  town,  where 
operas  are  occasionally  performed.  The 
town  is  very  dirty,  and  no  place  can 
appear  duller  to  the  casual  visitor. 

The  road  from  Orvieto  to  Bolsena, 
about  12  m.,  is  the  same  as  that  to 
Montefiascone  for  about  10  m.,  from 
which  it  branches  off  on  the  rt. ;  to 
persons  travelling  Dost  and  merely 
wishing  to  visit  Orvieto,  Bolsena  will 
be  the  best  place  to  start  from.  A 
bridle-road  of  18  m.  leads  from  Orvieto 
to  Todi;  it  is  very  hilly,  and  offers 
little  interest. 

The  distance  from  Orvieto  to  Citta 
della  Pieve  is  about  26  m. ;  the  miser- 
able vehicle  called  a  diligence  seldom 
performing  it  in  less  than  7  hoars.  On 
leaving  the  city  the  road  descends  along 
the  northern  slope  of  its  hill  for  4  m., 
to  the  Paglia,  which  it  crosses  at  the 
Ponte  dell'  Adunata,  J  m.  below  its 
junction  with  the  Chiana.  Crossing  the 
latter  it  ascends,  for  7  m.,  high  above 
the  river,  and  through  hills  composed  of 
tertiary  sands  (Pleiocene),  abounding 
in  marine  shells,  to  the  village  of  Bagni, 
so  called  from  some  mineral  springs  in 
the  neighbourhood.  From  Bagni  the 
ascent  becomes  still  more  rapid  through 
a  country  richly  clothed  with  oak  forests, 
until  it  reaches  the  culminating  point 
at  La  Croce,  about  1 1 50  feet  above  the 
Chiana.  Here  an  equally  rapid  descent 
commences  to  the  village  of  Ficulle, 
about  half  way  between  Orvieto  and 
Citta  della  Pieve,  where  there  is  a  homely 
inn  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  which 
is  situated  on  a  rising  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road.  (  "  We  found  everything  very 
clean  and  nice  at  this  inn.  In  fine 
weather  it  would  be  a  pleasant  place  to 
spend  a  few  days  at,  to  enjoy  the  lovely 
country  immediately  around." — a.d. 
1858.)  There  is  a  Gothic  ch.  within  the 
walls,  with  a  crypt.  Near  the  road 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  bridge, 
supposed  to  date  from  .the  time  of  Nero, 
and  in  the  wall  of  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Maria  an  ancient  inscription,  recording 
the  erection  of  a  Temple  of  the  Sun 
by  Claudius.  A  rapid  descent  of  4 
miles,  through  a  lovely  country,  dur- 
ing which  the  traveller  will  enjoy 
many  fine  peeps  over  the  Val  de 
Chiana,  brings  as  to  the  plain;   t1 
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Chi  ana  is  here  crowed  on  a  handsome 
bridge,  the  river  taking  a  more  easterly 
course — that  along  which  it  is  proposed 
to  carry  the  projected  railroad  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Arno  and  Tiber. 
From  this  point  the  road  follows,  for  2 
m,,  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  border  on 
the  K.  the  southern,  or  pontifical  portion 
of  the  Val  de  Chiana,  to  Santa  Maria  di 
Borgo,  where  the  ascent  to  Citta  della 
Pieve  commences,  still  through  a  pic- 
turesquely wooded  country  by  the  vil- 
lages of  San  Lorenzo  and  Monte- 
leone,  where  it  attains  its  greatest 
elevation,  000  feet,  above  the  subjacent 
valley  (1712  above  the  sea).  From 
Monteleone  to  Citta  della  Pieve  the  road 
runs  along  the  ridge  that  separates  the 
torrents  flowing  into  the  Chiana  on  the 
W,f  and  into  the  Nestore  on  die  E, 
1  m.  before  reaching  the  gate  a  good 
road  down  the  valley  of  the  latter  river 
branches  off  to  Perugia.    (Rte.  96.) 

29  m.  Citta  della  Pieve.  (Thn, 
Giomella's,  near  the  gate,  where  the 
diligence  stops;  "dean  and  very  fair 
accommodation,  1859/'  The  town  .is 
clean.  Pop.  2138.  Its  chief  interest  is 
derived  from  its  being  the  birthplace 
of  Pietro  Perugino.  In  the  oratory  of 
the  Dinciplinati,  or  of  Santa  Maria  de* 
UianrJii,  attached  to  the  Chiesarella, 
is  one  of  his  finest  frescoes.  It  re- 
presents the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ; 
the  Madonna  and  Child  are  sitting 
under  a  shed,  receiving  the  offerings 
of  the  wise  men.  The  Virgin  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful:  the  grouping  is 
varied  and  full  of  character ;  the  heads 
are  full  of  expression  and  elaborately 
finished ;  a  ricn  landscape  with  horse- 
men and  various  figures  forms  the  back- 
ground. This  painting,  although  in- 
jured by  the  damp  of  the  adjoining 
sacristy,  the  floor  of  which  was  formerly 
much  higher  than  the  oratory,  has  suf- 
fered less  than  any  other  by  Perugino 
In  the  town.  In  a  recess  below  the 
fresco  are  preserved  2  letters  of  Pietro 
relating  to  the  picture,  and  some  earthen 
pots  which  are  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained his  paints.  Tney  were  discovered 
enclosed  in  a  tin  box  under  the  floor 
of  the  saoristy  in  1835.  In  the  first 
Hter  Pietro  states  that  the  picture 
ght  to  cost  at  least  900  florins,  but  | 


mat  he  will  be  content  with  100  as 
a  townsman  (come  paisano)  •  25  to  be 
paid  at  once  (tcuheto),  and  the  rest  in 
3  years,  25  each  year.  It  is  signed, 
u  fo  Piectro  penctore  mano  propia*'  and 
dated  "  Peroscia  vencte  de  Frebaio,  1 504." 
The  second  shows  that  he  was  obliged 
to  lessen  his  terms  to  75  florins;  he 
requests  the  syndic  to  send  a  mule  and 
guide,  that  he  may  come  and  paint,  and 
says  that  he  will  abate  25  florins,  "  e 
niente  piu  ;"  it  is  signed  as  before,  and 
dated  "  Peroscia  1  de  Marzo,  1504."  In 
the  ch.  of  the  Servites,  outside  the  gate 
leading  to  Orvieto,  are  the  remains  of 
his  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  ruined  by 
building  the  present  belfry.  In  the 
Cathedral,  the  interior  of  which  has 
been  modernized,  are  his  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour,  in  the  first  chapel  on  the 
1.,  and  an  altarpiece  in  the  choir  re- 
presenting the  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  Saints 
Gervasius  and  Protasius  below,  painted, 
according  to  the  inscription,  in  1513. 
In  the  ch.  of  S.  Antonio,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  town,  is  another  painting  by 
Pietro,  representing  S.  Antonio  looking 
out  of  a  window,  with  S.  Paul  the 
hermit  and  S.  Marcello.  The  view 
from  the  door  of  this  ch.  over  the  valley 
which  separates  the  Papal  States  from 
Tuscany  is  very  fine.  From  its  con- 
siderable elevation  (1670  feet),  Citta 
della  Pieve  is  free  from  malaria. 

Excursion  to  Chiusi,  6  m. 

An  excellent  road  of  7  m.  leads  from 
Citta  della  Pieve  to  Chiusi ;  first,  by  a 
rapid  descent  of  4  m.  into  the  plain  of 
the  Chiana,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
frontier  between  the  Papal  and  North 
Italian  states.  Passports  and  luggage  are 
not  examined  until  arriving  at  Chiusi. 
At  the  Leone  d'Oro,  a  house  recently 
opened  outside  the  Roman  gate,  "the 
accommodation  is  very  fair,  but  prices 
should  be  fixed  beforehand,  or  the  travel- 
ler will  be  more  audaciously  imposed 
upon  than  in  any  inn  in  Italy." — Nov, 
1858.  Tourists  who  may  wish  to  pro- 
long their  stay  will  be  able  to  find 
lodgings  in  the  town.  The  diligences 
from  Citta  della'  Pieve,  and  to  Siena 
and  Perugia,  stop  here. 
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The  most  intelligent  guide  to  the 
antiquities  of  Chiusi  is  Giambattista 
Zeppoloui,  a  civil  and  obliging  saddler 
and  shoemaker,  who  will  save  the  tra- 
veller much  delay  and  trouble  by  pro- 
curing the  keys  of  the  principal  tombs 
from  their  respective  custodi. 

Chiusi  was  one  of  the  Twelve  cities 
of  the  Etruscan  league,  and  one  of 
the    Five  which   assisted   the   Latins 
against  Tarquinius  Priscus.      Its    an- 
tiquity is  further  confirmed  by  Virgil's 
account  of  its  sending  assistance   to 
JSneas  against  Turnus.      Its  history 
during  the  reign  of  Porsenna  is  familiar 
to  every  one.      It  seems  to  have  pre- 
served its  name  and  its  position  through 
all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  Rome. 
Even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  its 
population  was  thinned  by  malaria,  the 
site  was   never  deserted  like  that   of 
other  Etruscan  cities.     The  traveller, 
therefore,  finds  Chiusi  occupying  its 
ancient  site,   on  an  agreeably  placed 
eminence  500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  small  but  pretty  lake  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.     It  contains  a  popula- 
lation   of  2200  souls;   its  vicinity  to 
some   of  the  marshy  districts  of  the 
Val  di  Chiana  renders  it  at  times  un- 
healthy.   Of  its  ancient  walls  very  few 
fragments   can  now  be  traced ;    those 
which  are  visible  are  generally  capped 
by  mediaeval  masonry,  and  in  some 
cases  by  Roman  work.    They  are  in- 
variably composed  of  rectangular  blocks 
of  travertine,  of  much  smaller  size  than 
those  of  most  other  Etruscan  cities,  but 
are  put  together  carefully,  and  with- 
out  cement.      The    town  is  literally 
undermined  by  subterranean  passages, 
many  of  which  have  been  called  "  la- 
byrinths "    by    ancient    and    modern 
writers :  it  is  now  believed  that  some 
of  them  were  connected  with  the  sewer- 
age of  the  ancient  town ;  but  there  are 
others  which  were  evidently  destined  for 
different  purposes,  although  what  those 
purposes  may  have  been  is  still  a  mys- 
tery.    Independently  of  these  remains, 
the  traveller  will  find  that  Chiusi  is 
rich  in   interest  and  novelty,  particu- 
larly in  her  museum  and  tombs.    The 
largest   collection   is  that    of   Signor 
Casuccini,  one  of  the  wealthy  proprie- 
tors of  the  place,  whose  entire  collection 


was  found,  with  few  exceptions,  on  his 
own  property.    It  is  rich  in  vases  of 
every  known  variety  of  Etruscan  form, 
in  tazze,  in  bronzes,  mirrors,  cinerary 
urns,   and  square  or  round   pedestals 
or  cippi,  &c.     Several  of  these  urns 
and  cippi  are  decorated  with  bas-re- 
liefs illustrating  the  religious,  civil,  or 
domestic  life  of  the  country ;  many  of 
these   sculptures  are  of  peculiar  and 
touching  interest,  and  some  are  alto- 
gether unique    as    representations    of 
national  customs.      The  collection   of 
sepulchral  monuments  show   that  the 
Clusians  burned  their  dead,  and  very 
seldom  buried  the  bodies  entire.    The 
sarcophagi  are  not  more  than  3  or  4  in 
number,   while   of   cinerary    urns   or 
ash-chests  there  are  upwards  of  100  in 
terra-cotta,  about  50  in  alabaster,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  in  travertine. 
The  pottery  in  this  museum  includes 
specimens  from  various  Etruscan  sites, 
but  the  most  interesting  is  of  course  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  city  and  its 
territory.     This  is  an  unglazed  black 
ware,  rude  rather  than  inelegant  in  form , 
and   decorated  with    quaint  and  ex- 
aggerated figures  of  animals  and  mon- 
sters in  low  relief,  the  style  and  execu- 
tion denoting  a  period  of  manufacture 
anterior  to  the  influence  and  introduc- 
tion of  Greek  taste.  In  the  middle  of  the 
apartment  containing  the  tombs  is  what 
may  be  called  a  statue-sarcophagus,  the 
figure  of  a  female  in  coarse  limestone, 
sitting  in  a  chair  in  white  robes,  with 
bas-reliefs  on  the  pedestal.     The  head, 
arms,  and  feet  are  in  separate  pieces, 
attached  by  metal  pins  to  the  body, 
which  is  hollow,  and  when  discovered 
contained  the   ashes  of  the  deceased. 
It  is  sculptured  in  a  stiff  and  archaic 
style,  and  the  whole  figure  seems  to 
have  been  coloured.      The  house  of 
Signor  Casuccini  contains  several  in- 
teresting   objects.      Among    them    is 
the  celebrated  black  vase    called    by 
the  German  antiquaries  "  the  Anubis 
Vase/'  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
first  figure  in  the  group  of  mysterious 
personages  who  are  represented  upon 
it  to  the  Egyptian  deity  of  that  name. 
Another  vase,  celebrated  for  its  great 
beauty,   represents    the  Judgment   of 
Paris;    it  was    found  in  the  Pogg; 
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Gajella.  The  collection  of  Signor  Pao- 
luzzi  is  also  rich  in  urns,  vases,  medals, 
and  bas-reliefs,  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  successive  generations  of  his 
family.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
objects  in  the  collection  we  may  mention 
the  cinerary  jars  called  Canopi,  from 
their  resemblance  to  those  of  Egypt, 
with  lids  in  the  form  of  human  heads, 
the  variety  of  which  has  led  antiqua- 
ries to  suppose  that  thev  are  portraits 
of  those  whose  ashes  they  contained. 
Another  interesting  object  is  a  bas-relief 
illustrated  by  Inghirami  and  Micali, 
representing  a  death-bed  scene,  a  lady 
surrounded  by  the  mourners  who  were 
hired  at  funerals  to  tear  their  hair  and 
lacerate  their  cheeks;  the  deep  grief 
of  her  little  son  is  a  striking  contrast 
to  this  hired  sorrow.  The  Bishop  of 
Chiusi  has  formed  in  his  palace  an 
interesting  collection  of  vases  found  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  several  of  the  Ca- 
nons have  collected  Scarabsi  and  other 
relics,  and  Captain  Sotzi  kept  a  variety 
for  sale. 

The  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
very  numerous,  as  we  might  anticipate 
in  a  place  which  was  once  the  most 
important  capital  of  Etruria.  The  one 
which  the  very  name  of  the  city  will 
recall  to  every  traveller— the  mauso- 
leum and  labyrinth  of  Porsenna,  so  well 
known  by  the  descriptions  of  Pliny  and 
Varro — has  had  no  less  than  4  re- 
presentatives ;  in  other  words,  4 
tumuli  have  disputed  the  honour  of 
being  the  tomb  of  the  conqueror  of 
Rome.  Although  one  of  these  contains 
the  largest  labyrinth  yet  opened,  it  is 
now  generally  believed  that  the  tomb 
of  Porsenna  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 
In  regard  to  the  description  of  that 
celebrated  monument  with  3  piles 
of  pyramids,  it  is  worth  while  to  ob- 
serve, that,  although  the  description 
was  doubtless  written  from  tradition, 
and  therefore  probably  exaggerated,  the 
remains  of  the  tomb  of  Aruns,  the  son 
of  this  Etruscan  chief,  at  Albano,  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  its  main  outlines 
were  correct. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a 
minute  account  of  the  various  tombs 
which  lie  scattered  over  the  hills  about 
Chiusi.    They  do  not  occur  in  a  necro- 1 


polis,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  Etrus- 
can sites,  but  are  found  among  the 
neighbouring  heights,  excavated  mostly 
in  the  hill-sides,  and  entered  by  a  pas- 
sage or  gallery  from  the  slope.  Thev 
are  often  at  some  distance  from  each 
other ;  for  which  reason  they  are  best 
visited  on  horseback.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  give  a  list  of  all  that  may  be  seen, 
we  shall  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  to  which  the  traveller  can 
obtain  access.  As  we  -have  already 
stated,  the  principal  tombs  are  locked 
up,  so  that  the  cicerone  must  be 
instructed  beforehand  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  their  re- 
spective custodi.  Of  the  6  we  shall 
notice,  3  lie  on  the  N.E.  of  the  town, 
viz.  the  Deposito  del  Poggio  Gajella, 
the  Deposito  del  Sovrano,  and  the 
Deposito  della  Scimia;  one  on  the 
E.,  called  the  Deposito  del  Colle 
Casuccini;  and  2  on  the  N.W., 
the  Deposito  de'  Dei,  and  the  De- 
posito delle  Monache.  —  1.  Deposito 
del  Poggio  Gajella,  so  called  from 
the  hill  of  that  name,  3  m.  N.E.  of 
the  town.  This  tomb,  or  series  of 
tombs,  was  discovered  in  1840  by  the 
Casuccini  family,  whose  museum  has 
been  enriched  by  many  of  the  objects 
it  contained.  Its  discovery,  however, 
had  a  higher  interest  for  the  antiquary, 
in  the  peculiar  labyrinths  which  have 
made  the  Poggio  Gajella  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  and  induced  ar- 
chaeologists to  compare  its  mysterious 
passages  with  the  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  those  of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna. 
The  Poggio  Gajella  is  a  conical  hill 
of  about  50  feet  in  height,  originally 
surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  circular 
wall  of  masonry,  composed  of  unce- 
mented  blocks,  outside  which  is  a 
fosse,  more  than  900  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  hill  is  literally  filled  with 
tombs,  excavated  in  3  tiers,  above 
each  other,  like  the  floors  of  a  house, 
while  the  tombs  of  each  tier  or  level 
are  arranged  like  groups  or  streets  of 
houses.  Some  of  them  are  painted,  some 
have  roofs  so  carved  as  to  represent 
beams  and  rafters,  and  many  have  rock- 
hewn  couches  for  the  dead.  On  the 
lower  tier  on  the  S.  side,  approached 
by  an  oblong  vestibule,  is  a  circular 
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chamber,   25    feet  in    diameter,  sup- 
ported by  a  high  circular  column  in  the 
centre ;  in  this  chamber  some  beautiful 
vases  were  discovered,  and  from  its  N. 
side  mysterious  labyrinthine  passages 
communicate  with  a   more  numerous 
group  of  square  tombs  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  hill.    These  passages  are  just 
large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  enter 
on  all  fours;  sometimes  they  are  cir- 
cular, at  others  they  throw  off  branches 
which   terminate  in  culs  de  sac.     On 
the    second    tier    there    are    several 
groups  of  tombs  both  square  and  cir- 
cular, in  2  of  which  are  passages  like 
those  on  the  tier  below.    In  one  of  the 
chambers  of  this  tier  the  vase  of  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,  now  in  the  Casuccini 
museum,  was  discovered,  together  with 
several  fragments  of  jewellery.   On  the 
third  tier  there  are  similar  groups  of 
tombs,  among  which  some  jewellery  and 
broken  vases  were  found.  Dennis's  Etru- 
ria  contains  a  plan  of  these  labyrinths. — 
2.    Deposit o    del    Sovrano,  called    also 
"  del  Gran  Duca,"  2  m.  N.E.  of  the 
town,  discovered  in  1818  on  a  slope  of 
the  hill  above  the  lake.    It  is  a  single 
chamber  with  an  arched  roof  of  solid 
masonry.     It  was  entered  by  folding 
doors  of  travertine,  of  which  one  side 
remains.      The    benches    which    sur- 
round the  chamber  still  retain  8  cinerary 
urns,   inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
Peris  family.  —3.  Deposito  della  Scimia, 
discovered  in  1846,  in  the  hill  called  La 
Pellegrina,  1  m.  N.E.  of  the  town.   It  is 
a  tomb  of  4  chambers :  the  central  one  is 
painted  with  representations  of  games 
performed  in  the  presence  of  a  female, 
whose  high  rank  may  be  inferred  from 
her  being  seated  beneath  an  umbrella, 
the  only  known  example  of  its  oc- 
currence in  Etruscan  paintings.    The 
games  include  chariot-races,  wrestling, 
boxing,    &c. ;  and  among  the  various 
figures    which  compose  the  different 
groups  are  minstrels,  a  man  in  armour, 
a  dwarf,  and  a  monkey  (Scimia) — the 
latter   having    the  honour  of  giving 
the  modern   name    to  the  tomb. — 4. 
Deposito  delle  Colle  Casuccini,  \  m.  E.  of 
the  town,   discovered  in   1833.    The 
entrance  is  still  closed  by  two  fold- 
ing doors  of  travertine  more  than  4 
feet  high,  still  working  on  their  an- 


cient stone  pivots.  The  tomb  contains 
3  chambers,  2  of  which  are  decorated 
with  paintings  now  gradually  pe- 
rishing. Those  in  the  first  chamber 
represent  funeral  games,  horse-races, 
dancing,  tumbling,  and  a  funeral  sym- 
posium of  1U  men  attended  by  their 
slaves.  Those  in  the  second  chamber 
represent  a  chorus  of  youths,  with  in- 
struments of  music  for  the  dance. — 
5.  Deposito  di  Deit  2  m.  N.W.  of 
Chiusi,  on  the  hill  called  Poggio  al 
Moro,  discovered  in  1826  on  the  pro- 
perty of  Signor  Dei.  It  is  decorated 
internally  with  paintings  representing  a 
funeral  banquet,  funeral  games,  &c.  &c, 
and  contains  several  sarcophagi  and 
other  monuments,  and  a  bilingual  in- 
scription.— 6.  Deposito  delle  Mvnache, 
so  called  from  being  in  the  grounds 
of  the  nuns  of  San  Stefano,  l£ 
m.  N.W.  of  the  town.  It  is  a  single 
vaulted  chamber,  remarkable  as  re- 
taining, without  change,  nearly  all  the 
objects  which  it  contained  when 
first  discovered.  There  are  8  cinerary 
urns  and  2  sarcophagi,  most  of  which 
bear  the  name  of  Umrana  ;  one  is 
inscribed  with  that  of  Caule  Vepina, 
or  Ceeles  Vibenna,  a  name  which  carries 
us  back  to  the  time  of  Romulus. — The 
Tombs  of  the  Early  Christians  at  Chiusi 
will  interest  travellers  who  have  not 
seen  the  Catacombs  at  Rome  and  Na- 
ples, from  which,  however,  they  present 
certain  points  of  difference.  Those  of 
Santa  Caterina  discovered  in  1848,  the 
most  remarkable,  are  closed  with  fold- 
ing stone  doors  opening  into  a  chapel 
with  an  altar  and  an  episcopal  chair ;  out 
of  this  open  3  corridors,  with  graves  in  3 
tiers — from  inscriptions  discovered  they 
appear  to  date  from  the  time  of  the 
Antonines ;  the  other  catacombs,  those 
of  St.  Mustiola,  nearer  to  the  lake,  are 
of  much  ruder  construction. 

The  Cathedral  has  been  evidently  con- 
structed with  the  fragments  of  ancient 
edifices.  Its  nave  is  divided  from  the 
side  aisles  by  18  antique  columns  of  un- 
equal size,  and  even  the  tomb  containing 
the  ashes  of  St.  Mustiola,  to  whom  the 
building  is  dedicated,  is  formed  out  of 
an  ancient  column.  On  the  walls  of  the 
arcade  on  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  nume- 
rous Roman  and  Etruscan  inscripti- 
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have  been  placed,  tiles  with  Etruscan 
characters,  &c. ;  and  in  one  of  the  ora- 
tories of  the  Confraternity  della  Miseri- 
cordia  is  a  beautifully  worked  column  of 
African  marble,  which  must  have  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  edifice  of  imposing 
magnitude.  These  scattered  fragments 
explain  the  disappearance  of  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Clusium ;  its  temples, 
like  those  of  Rome,  were  no  doubt 
destroyed  to  build  the  churches  and 
other  edifices  of  the  modern  city. 

Travellers  desirous  of  proceeding 
further  into  Tuscany  may  proceed  from 
Chiusi  to  Montepulciano,  another 
Etruscan  town  (16  m.).  The  shortest 
road  is  that  which  leads  northwards  by 
the  Government  Fattoria  of  Dolciano. 
It  skirts  the  lake  which  bears  the  name 
of  Chiaro  di  Montepulciano,  although 
it  is  lower  down  in  the  valley  and  some 
ra.  distant  from  that  town.  A  longer 
but  more  interesting  road  is  that 
through  Sarteano  and  Chianciano. 
The  picturesque  and  neat  village  of 
Cetona,  7  m.  distant  from  Chiusi,  with 
its  mediaeval  castle,  is  an  interesting 
point  for  the  geologist  and  the  anti- 
quary. ^  It  is  situated  on  an  olive- 
clad  height  at  the  base  of  the  lofty 
dolomite  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  rises  above  the  valley  watered 
by  the  Astrone,  to  an  elevation  of  3750 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
ravines  in  the  neighbourhood  exhibit  fine 
sections  of  the  tertiary  marine  (Pleio- 
cene)  strata.  Cetona  has  a  small  inn 
kept  by  Alessandro  Davidi.  The  anti- 
quarian interest  of  the  place  is  de- 
rived from  the  collection  of  Etruscan 
antiquities  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood by  the  Cavaliere  Terrosi,  one 
of  the  principal  proprietors,  who  libe- 
rally allows  it  to  be  visited  by  tra- 
vellers. It  contains  numerous  vases, 
and  2  cinerary  urns  of  singular 
beauty  and  perfection,  which  have 
been  illustrated  by  Micali.  Sarteano, 
4  m.  distant,  is  situated  above  the  Val 
di  Chiana,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  an 
elevated  plateau,  and  which  separates 
the  latter  from  the  valley  of  the  Orcia ; 
its  mediaeval  walls  present  a  very  pictu- 
resque appearance  from  all  parts  of  the 
valley.    It  has  a  very  tolerable  inn  kept 

-  Signora  Serafina,     Sarteano  is  inte- 


resting to  the  antiquary  as  possessing  3 
private  collections  of  Etruscan  antiqui- 
ties— the  1st,  that  of  Cavaliere  Bargagli, 
containing  merely  cinerary  urns ;  the 
2nd,  that  of  Dr.  Borselli,  consisting  of 
vases  and  pottery  (for  sale) ;  and  the  3rcL 
that  of  Signor  Lunghini.  All  these  ob- 
jects were  found  in  the  Etruscan  necro- 
polis on  the  table-land  west  of  Sarteano, 
where  a  vast  number  of  Etruscan  tombs 
have  been  opened  since  1825,  and  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  collection 
of  black  vases  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Uffizi  at  Florence  was  obtained.  The 
tombs  generally  consist  of  single  cham- 
bers, with  a  central  pillar,  and  a  ledge 
running  round  the  unpainted  walls.  The 
hills  which  bound  the  valley  on  the  W., 
from  Cetona  to  Montepulciano,  abound 
in  Etruscan  tombs.  Chianciano,  7 
m.  from  Sarteano,  is  one  of  the 
popular  watering-places  of  Tuscany  : 
its  waters  and  hot  springs,  being  in 
high  repute  in  rheumatic  and  para* 
lytic  affections,  during  the  season  are 
much  frequented  by  visitors.  There  are 
2  Inns,  kept  by  Faenzi  and  Sporazzini, 
with  moderate  charges. 

The  position  of  Montepulciano,  4  m. 
distant  from  Chianciano,  surrounded 
by  mediaeval  walls,  and  perched  upon  a 
height,  is  highly  picturesque.  The  fine 
ch.  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Biagio  or 
Cathedral,  built  from  the  designs  of  A. 
di  Sangallo,  is  considered  one  of  his 
most  successful  works,  and  some  of  the 
palaces  in  the  town  are  by  the  same  cele- 
brated architect.  The  Palazzo  Buccelli 
contains  several  Etruscan  antiquities 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  town  occu- 
pies the  site  of  an  Etruscan  city.  The 
facade  of  this  palace  has  built  into  it 
several  bas-reliefs,  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  Etruscan  and  Roman  inscrip- 
tions. The  wines  of  Montepulciano  are 
celebrated  throughout  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially that  called  Manna,  the  "  d'ogni 
vino  il  re"  of  Redi. 

A  road  from  Montepulciano  through 
Pienza  (9  m.)  leads  into  the  post  route 
from  Rome  to  Siena  at  San  Quirico 
(6  m.),  as  noticed  in  Rte.  105;  or  the 
traveller  may  cross  to  Arezzo  by  the 
Val  di  Chiana,  which  will  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  hydraulic 
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works  which  have  rendered  this  valley 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
Europe.  Fojano,  through  which  the 
road  to  Arezzo  by  Torrita  passes  (the 
station  of  Ad  Grocos  on  the  Via  Cassia), 
is  16  m.  (Rte.  107.)  A  third  road  from 
Montepulciano  leads  through  Torrita 
to  Asinalunga,  from  which  there  is  a 
rlwy.  to  Siena  and  Florence  (Rte.  85), 
and  a  fourth  to  Cortona  (15  m.),  orossing 
the  river  Chiana  at  Valiano. 


ROUTE  98. 

TERNI  TO  ROME,  BV   RIETI  AND  THE 
VIA  SALARIA. 

MILES. 

Terni  to  Rieti 18 

Rieti  to  Pogglo  San  Lorenzo    ...  9 

P.  8.  Lorenzo  to  Osteria  di  Correse  .      •  19 

Oat.  di  Correse  to  Rome    ....  14 

60  m. 

This  road  is  shorter  than  that  by 
Narni,  Civita  Castellana,  and  Nepi,  is 
in  very  fair  condition,  but,  having  no 
post-stations  on  it,  must  be  travelled  by 
vetturino,  which  will  require  2  days, 
the  first  to  Rieti,  visiting  the  falls  of 
Terni  on  the  way.  There  is  a  public 
conveyance  3  times  a  week  between 
Terni  and  Rieti;  or  carriages  will  be 
furnished  by  the  postmaster ;  and  from 
Rieti  a  very  fair  diligence  starts  3 
times  a  week  for  the  capital. 

Leaving  Terni  the  road  is  the  same 
as  that  to  the  Cascades,  described 
under  Rte.  107.  From  Papigno  it 
ascends  to  gain  the  plain  of  the  Velino, 


which  it-follows,  passing  by  Pie  di  Luco, 
and  along  the  banks  of  its  small  lake, 
the  Lacus  Velinus  of  the  ancients,  near 
which  was  the  Villa  of  Axius,  men- 
tioned  by  Cicero.  It  soon  afterwards 
crosses  the  Velino  near  its  junction 
with  the  Turano.  The  drive  across 
the  plain  from  here  to  Rieti  is  very 
agreeable. 

Rieti  (Inns;  the  Campana  in  the 
Piazza,  and  the  Posta  in  the  Corso; 
both  very  indifferent),  the  ancient 
Reate ;  one  of  the  most  important 
stations  on  the  Via  Salaria ;  an  epis- 
copal city  of  12,000  Inhab.,  and  chief 
town  of  a  large  province.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  district, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
cattle  and  other  productions  from  the 
surrounding  mountains  with  the  capi- 
tal. There  is  little  to  detain  the  tra- 
veller as  regards  its  monuments.  The 
cathedral,  originally  in  the  Gothic 
style,  has  been  modernised.  In  one  of 
its  chapels  is  a  monument  to  a  Countess 
Alfani  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  a  Roman 
milestone,  employed  as  one  of  the 
columns  of  the  crypt.  Near  the  Porta 
Accarana  a  mutilated  statue,  called 
the  Marbo  Cibocco,  is  said  to  be  that 
raised  by  the  people  of  Rieti  to  Cicero 
for  advocating  their  cause  in  the 
Senate  relative  to  the  inundations  of 
the  subjacent  plain  of  the  Velinus. 
There  were  some  second-rate  pictures 
in  a  Pal.  Ricci.  Rieti,  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  the  mountain  dis- 
trict, is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Rhsea,  the  Latin  Cybele. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  celebrated  for 
its  breed  of  mules.  From  its  consi- 
derable elevation  above  the  sea  its  cli- 
mate is  healthy,  cold  in  winter,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  mountains,  but  delight- 
ful in  summer.  Its  luxuriant  meadows 
were  celebrated  by  the  poets  as  the  Rosea 
rura  Velini.  A  good  road  leads  by  the 
Pass  of  Antrodocco  from  Rieti  to  Ci- 
vita Ducale  and  Aquila.  Being  •  the 
frontier- town  towards  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  passports  are  examined  here 
and  vise'd  before  leaving  the  town. 
Excursions  can  be  made  from  Rieti  to 
Lionessa,  where  there  are  some  curious 
Gothic   churches;  to  Collicelli,    the 
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birthplace  of  Vespasian  ;  and  to  S. 
Vittorino,  the  ancient  Amiternum, 
where  Sallust  was  born  (See  Handbook 
of  S.  Italy,  Rte.  142). 

A  fair  diligence  leaves  Rieti  3  times 
a  week  for  Rome,  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays,  at  4  a.m.,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  10  hours, 
returning  from  Rome  on  the  inter- 
mediate days.  Fares  23$  pauls.  There 
are  conveyances  in  connection  with 
it  from  Rieti  to  Antrodoco  and  Civita 
Ducale. 

From  Rieti  to  Rome  the  road  follows 
nearly  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via  Sala- 
ria. 

Soon  after  leaving  Rieti  the  road 
crosses  the  Turano,  ascending  the  La- 
riana  along  the  I.  bank  of  the  torrent, 
and  afterwards  the  ravine  to  the  pass  of 
Ornaro,  2140  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
descent  on  the  W.  side  is  steep,  to 

9  m.  Poggio  San  Lorenzo,  a  miser- 
able osteria,  near  the  highest  part  of 
the  chain  that  separates  the  valley  of 
the  Turano  from  that  of  the  Tiber, 
Between  it  and  Nerola  are  two  others, 
called  the  Osteria  della  Scaletta  and 
Ost.  del  Olmo,  near  which  are  several 
ancient  tombs.  From  the  Ost.  dell' 
Olmo  to  the  Ponte  Mercato,  below 
Nerola,  where  the  road  crosses  the  river 
of  Correse,  it  skirts  the  base  of  Monte 
Carpigno.  On  a  rising  ground  opposite, 
and  about  a  mile  distant  from  this 
bridge,  is 

Nerola,  a  village  of  less  than  400 
souls,  placed  in  a  commanding  and 
picturesque  position,  with  an  old  feudal 
castle  belonging  to  the  Barberini  family. 
It  has  been  by  some  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Regillum,  from  which  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  migrated  to  Rome. 

Instead  of  following  the  ancient  Via 
Salaria,  which  passes  below  Monte  Li- 
bretti, and  in  a  more  direct  line  to 
Rome,  the  modern  route  runs  more  to 
the  west,  to  gain  the  plain  of  the  Tiber. 
3  m.  beyond  Ponte  di  Mercato,  where 
the  road  crosses  the  torrent,  and  about 
1  m.  on  the  rt.,  upon  a  rising  ground, 
is  the  hamlet  of  Correse,  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  Cures,  the  capital  of  the 
Sabines  prior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Umbrians,  who 


were    expelled    from    Reate    by    the 
Pelasgi,    and  assumed    the   name   of 
Sabines  on  settling  here.      The  war 
between  Tat  ins  the  king  of  Cares  and 
Romulus  after  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
virgins,  the  famous  compact  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Cures  were  removed 
to    Rome,  where  Tatius    shared   the 
throne   with   Romulus,    and  the  still 
more  interesting  history  of  Numa,  will 
suggest  themselves  to  every  traveller. 
On  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  is  the 
chapel   or  hermitage  of  the  Madonna 
d'Arci,  supposed  to  stand,  as  its  name 
indicates,  where  formerly  rose  the  arx 
or  citadel  of  the  Sabine  capital.    The 
ch.  is  surrounded  by  a  square  enclosure, 
whose  walls  are  built  of  massive  blocks. 
There  are  no  further  traces  of  walls, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  another  cor- 
roboration of  the  position,  for,  according 
to  Dionysius,  it  was  not  walled.     The 
histories  of  Tatius  and  of  Numa  are  fre- 
quently noticed  by  the  Roman  poets : — 

"  Nee  procul  hinc  Romam,  et  raptas  sine  more 
Sabinaa 
Consessu  caveae,  magnis  Circensibus  actis, 
Addiderat,  subitoque  novum  consurgere  bel- 

lum 
Romulidis,  Tatioque  seni,  Curibuaque  severis." 

Virg.  Mn.  viii. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Correse  has 
been  very  little  explored :  a  path  leads 
down  the  valley  from  the  ruins  to  the 
Ost.  di  Correse. 

19  m.  Osteria  di  Correse  or  Barberini, 
a  solitary  tavern,  where  the  direct  road 
from  Rome  to  Terni  branches  off.  The 
village  of  Fiano,  a  fief  of  the  ducal 
family  of  Ottobuoni,  is  seen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tiber  from  here. 

On  the  1.  of  the  road  is  the  lofty 
range  which  bounds  the  Campagna  on 
the  E.,  conspicuous  among  which  ia 
the  Monte  Genaro,  easily  recognised 
by  its  pyramidal  form. 

After  passing  the  river  Correse,  the 
road  follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  crosses  many  of  its  small  tributary 
streams.  A  mile  beyond  the  Osteria 
del  Grillo,  near  where  the  Pradaroni 
empties  itself  into  the  Tiber,  the  modern 
road  joins  the  Via  Salaria,  at  the  foot 
of  the  conspicuous  hill  on  which  is 
situated  (2  m.  on  1.)  the  town 'of  Monte 
Rotondo.     The  modern  town  is   sur- 
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mounted  by  a  large  castle  now  be- 
longing to  the  Prince  of  Piombino. 
The  country  for  miles  around  abounds 
in  plantations  of  vines,  the  wine  of  this 
neighbourhood  being  the  best  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
3  m.  N.  of  Monte  Rotondo  is  Grotta 
Marozza,  the  probable  site  of  ISretum, 
mentioned  by  Virgil  as  having  sent 
assistance  to  Turnus. 

The  traveller  who  visits  Monte  Ro- 
tondo may  perhaps  be  induced  to  ex- 
tend his  excursion  to  the  little  village 
of  Mentana,  2  m.  to  the  S.E.,  which 
contains  a  baronial  mansion  of  the 
Borghese  family.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
ancient  Nomentum,  but  there  are  no  re- 
mains now  visible  except  some  detached 
marbles  and  inscriptions.  6  m.  from 
it  is  the  village  of  St.  Angela  in  Cfl- 
poccia,  the  site  of  Corniculum*;  it  is 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  com- 
manding a  magnificent  prospect  ex- 
tending from  Soracte  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  Campagna.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Servius  Tullius,  and  one  of 
the  cities  in  the  Montes  Corniculani 
captured  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Some 
remains  of  its  ancient  polygonal  walls 
still  exist. 

The  high  road,  after  leaving  Monte 
Rotondo  on  the  1.,  proceeds  by  Fonte 
di  Papa,  Santa  Colomba,  and  Marci- 
gliana,  the  two  latter  situated  on  emi- 
nences above  the  road.  On  the  rt.  hand, 
nearly  opposite  Fonte  di  Papa,  is  an 
ancient  tumulus  and  fountain,  marking 
the  line  of  the  Via  Salaria.  Santa 
Colomba  occupies,  probably,  the  site  of 
the  Alban  colony  of  Crustumerium, 
well  known  for  its  capture  by  Romulus. 
On  the  hill  above  Marcigliana,  at  Mar- 
cigliana  Vecchia,  are  some  ruins  of 
Roman  villas. 

Soon  after  the  Allia,  near  where  the 
Romans  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls 
A.u.c.  363,  is  crossed  at  Malpasso,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  necropolis  of  Fidenre ; 
beyond  which,  and  at  the  6th  mile 
from  Rome,  the  road  passes  over  the 
gentle  rising  on  which  stood  the  Sa- 
bine city  of  FiDEN-ffi,  so  celebrated 
for  its  repeated  wars  with  Rome, 
that  Livy  remarks,  "it  was  almost 
more  frequently  captured  than  attack- 


ed." The  most  prominent  objects 
which  now  mark  its  site  are  Castel 
Giubileo  on  the  rt.,  and  the  Villa  Spada 
on  the  1.  of  the  road.  The  Villa  Spada 
stands  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land, 
and  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  site  of 
the  villa  of  Phaon,  where  Nero  de- 
stroyed himself,  whilst  others  place  it 
at  la  Torre  Serpentara,  £  m.  farther, 
and  near  to  which,  at  a  much  remoter 
period,  Mettus  Fufietius,  the  treacherous 
leader  of  the  Alban  forces,  took  his 
station  to  witness  the  battle  between 
Tullus  Hostilius  and  the  troops  of 
Veii  and  Fidenee.  Castel  Giubileo  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  arx  or  citadel  of 
Fidenee;  below  it  towards  the  river 
some  sepulchral  excavations  are  seen 
in  the  side  of  the  cliff.  From  here 
there  are  good  views  of  the  course  of 
the  Tiber,  and  up  the  valleys  of  the 
Cremera  and  Valchetta,  which  empty 
themselves  into  it,  nearly  opposite. 

The  plain  traversed  beyond  Castel 
Giubileo,  and  bordering  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  was  the  scene  of  many  a 
bloody  fight  between  the  Romans  and 
Etruscans. 

The  Anio  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte" 
Salaro.  After  passing  this  bridge  a 
green  hill  rises  before  us  and  on  the 
rt.,  upon  whose  summit  stood  Antem- 
nje,  of  which  not  a  trace  now  remains. 
From  here  the  road,  rising  through 
beds  of  volcanic  tufa  and  ashes,  pro- 
ceeds almost  in  a  straight  line  to  Rome, 
which  it  enters  by  the  Porta  Salaria, 
bordered  on  either  side  by  elegant 
villas.  Before  reaching  the  gate  it 
skirts  on  the  1.  the  grounds  of  the  Villa 
Alban  i.  (See  Excursions  in  Handbook ' 
of  Rome.) 

14  m.  Rome. 
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BOUTE  99. 

ANCONA  TO  8POLETO,BY  7EBM0,  A8COLI, 
AMD  NOBCIA. 

This  route,  when  completed,  will 
.be  shorter  than  that  by  Foligno,  is 
already  open  as  far  as  Arquato,  and 
from  Norcia  to  Spoleto  the  portion 
which  traverses  the  Apennines  is  in 
progress.  It  can  only  be  travelled  by 
vetturino;  and  even  the  portion  be- 
tween Arquato  and  Norcia  is  impracti- 
cable at  present  for  carriages  of  any 
kind. 

The  first  part  of  this  route  can  be 
performed  by  following  the  more 
direct  road  through  Camerano  to 
Loreto,  or  the  more  circuitous  but 
better  one  (the  post  line,  Rte.  88) 
through  Osimo ;  from  Loreto  along  the 
coast  by  Porto  di  Recanati,  Civita 
Nova,  and  S.  Elpidio,  or  through 
Recanati  and  Macerata  to  Porto  di 
Fermo,  where  both  routes  again  join, 
to  proceed  to  the  frontier  at  Porto 
d'Ascoli,  near  the  Tronto. 

(From  Ancona  to  Loreto  and  Mace- 
rata, see  p.  279.  =  37  m.) 

Leaving  Macerata,  we  descend  for 
four  miles  to  the  Chienti,  passing  the 
handsome  ch.  of  Le  Vergini,  from  the 


designs  of  Bramante.  2  m.  beyond 
where  the  road  crosses  the  river  is  the 
Tillage  of  Pausitla,  or  Montolmo,  where 
the  historian  of  painting,  Lanzi,  was 
born ;  there  is  a  curious  picture  of  the 
14th  centy.,  in  3  compartments,  in 
the  Tillage  ch.,  signed  by  Andrea  da 
Bologna.  At  the  7th  mile  from  Mace- 
rata the  road  to  Fermo  branches  off 
on  the  rt.  from  the  main  line,  passing 
through  S.  Giusto  (where  in  the  ch.  of 
the  Zoccolanti,  there  is  one  of  the  best 
paintings  of  Bernardino  Lotto)  and  Monte 
Grauaro ;  after  crossing  the  Leta 
and  the  Tenna  torrents  we  ascend  to 

Fermo  (the  only  inn  at  all  passable, 
and  it  is  very  indifferent,  is  in  the  Piazza 
Grande),  the  Firmum  Picenum  of  the 
Romans,  an  archiepiscopal  city  with 
irregular  streets,  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  hill.  This  See,  one  of  the  richest 
pieces  of  Church  preferment  now  in 
the  Pope's  hands,  is  generally  bestowed 
upon  a  Cardinal  The  Cathedral,  of 
the  1 4th  centy.,  is  at  the  highest  part 
of  the  town.  From  the  neighbouring 
Girone,  or  public  walk,  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  over  the  subjacent  coun- 
try. Under  the  portico  of  the  Duomo, 
of  the  14th  centy.,  stand  a  Roman 
sepulchral  urn,  some  tombs  of  the 
Bishops  of  Fermo,  of  S.  Mateucci, 
and  two  handsome  ones  of  Giovanni 
d'Oleggio  and  Orazio  Brancadoro. 
La  Chiesa  Grande  is  modern ;  it  con- 
tains a  good  Ciborium,  with  several 
small  statues ;  in  the  crypt  is  an  early 
Christian  urn,  probably  of  the  4th 
centy.  In  the  ch.  of  S,  Francesco  is 
a  good  monument  of  the  16th,  to 
Ludovico  Uffreduzzi,  nephew  of  the 
famous  Oliverotto,  one  of  Machiavel's 
model  tyrants,  who  became  Lord 
of  Fermo  after  the  massacre  of  his 
uncle  and  the  most  influential  inha- 
bitants of  the  place  invited  to  a  ban- 
quet. A  nativity  in  the  ch.  of  S. 
Filippo  is  attributed  to  Rubens ;  and  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  is  a  triptych 
painted  by  Andrea  di  Bologna,  similar 
to  that  we  have  seen  at  Pausula.  In 
the  house  of  Count  Vinci  there  is  a 
series  of  14  small  paintings  by  Vittorio 
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Critelli;  and  in  that  of  the  Deminici  fa- 
mily several  antique  objects  discovered 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Falerona. 
The  Public  Library  contains  several 
MSS.  of  local  historical  interest. 

Descending  from  Fermo,  we  arrive  at 
Porto  di  Fermo,  or  S.  Giorgio,  18  m. 
from  Macerata,  where  there  is  a  fair 
locanda,  the  Leone  d* Oro.  1 4  m .  N.  is  the 
port  of  Ci vita  Nova,  and  7  that  of  S. 
Elpidio.  Continuing  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection and  close  to  the  sea-side,  after  14 
m.  we  reach  Grottamare,  a  good-sized 
village  with  a  fair  locanda;  3  m. 
farther  S.  Benedetto ;  and  3  m.  Torre 
or  Porto  di  Ascoli,  about  1  m.  before 
arriving  at  the  Neapolitan  frontier, 
formed  here  by  the  Tronto.  The 
country  along  the  coast  from  Civita 
Nova  is  a  perfect  garden ;  the  climate 
is  so  mild  that  the  orange  and  lemon- 
trees  flourish  out  of  doors ;  the  villages 
are  much  frequented  in  summer  for  sea- 
bathing, and  in  winter  by  invalids. 

From  Porto  d' Ascoli  the  road  turns 
suddenly  to  the  rt.,  and,  running  along 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Tronto,  after  20  m. 
reaches 

Ascoli  (Inn  :  the  best  is  alle  Chi- 
ave  d'  Oro,  behind  the  Piazza  del  Po- 
polo),  the  Asculum  Picenum  of  the  Ro- 
mans, supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Pelasgi.  Asculum  was  one  of  the  first 
towns  that  entered  into  the  Social  War, 
killing  on  the  occasion  the  Proconsul 
Servilms  and  several  Roman  citizens. 
Destroyed  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  the 
father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  it  became 
afterwards  a  Roman  municipium ;  at  a 
later  period  it  followed  the  same  course 
as  the  other  provinces  on  the  Adriatic ; 
it  was  an  important  town  of  the  Mari- 
time Pentapolis  ;  under  the  Lombards 
it  was  subject  to  the  Dukes  of  Spoleto, 
and  under  the  Carlovingians  an  inde- 
pendent earldom  (774).  In  the  I  lth 
centy.  it  was  governed  as  a  species  of 
free  town  by  its  bishops,  to  whom  Ser- 
gius  IV.  in  1009  transferred  the  earl- 
dom, and  subsequently  by  its  petty 
lords  or  tyrants,  until  it  finally  was  in- 
corporated with  the  Papal  provinces. 
Ascoli  contains  about  13,500  Inhab. ;  it 


is  situated  on  a  declivity  between  the 
streams  of  the  Tronto  and  Castellano, 
near  their  junction,  these  streams  sur- 
rounding it  on  7-8ths  of  the  circuit  of 
its  walls  ;  its  position  was  a  strong  one 
before  the  invention  of  artillery,  the 
space  between  the  two  rivers  being  de- 
fended by  a  Roman  wall  formed  of  tra- 
vertine blocks  as  described  by  Vitruvius. 
It  was  on  this  side  that  the  Via  Salaria 
entered  at  the  107th  m.  from  Rome,  by 
a  well-preserved  double-arched  gate 
still  called  the  Porta  Romana.  At  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  city,  and  be- 
yond the  Porta  dei  Capuccini,  is  a 
Roman  bridge  over  the  Tronto,  and 
another  over  the  Castellano,  outside 
the  Porta  Maggiore.  There  are  6ome 
specimens  of  ancient  art  in  the  town : 
two  columns  with  the  cella  of  a 
tetrastyle  temple  at  the  ch.  of  S. 
Ilario ;  some  Roman  constructions  at 
S.  Gregorio  Magno;  portions  of  an 
Ionic  temple  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Venanzio ;  two  columns  of  Oriental 
granite  at  S.  Angelo  Magno;  and  re- 
mains of  a  theatre  and  naumachia. 
Two  palaces  near  the  ch.  of  II  Suf- 
fraggio  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
9th  centy. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Emidius,  its  first  bishop,  in  the 
4th  centy.,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Ba- 
silica founded  by  Constantine,  of  which 
some  fragments  may  be  seen  in  the 
walls  alongside  the  Porta  Lamusa,  a 
good  specimen  of  the  15th  centy.  The 
cupola  of  the  Duomo  resembles  that  of 
the  ch.  of  S.  Michele  at  Pavia,  and  may 
date  from  the  9th  centy.  Within  the 
ch.  is  a  good  picture  in  15  compart- 
ments, by  Carlo  Crivelli,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  a  Pieta  or  dead 
Saviour,  and  the  12  Apostles.  In  the 
sacristy  are  some  presses  in  tarsia- 
work  of  1565;  and  in  the  treasury  a 
very  handsome  piviale,  presented  by 
Nicholas  IV.  There  is  a  detached 
Baptistery  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Ca- 
thedral. In  the  Panichi  Palace,  on  the 
Piazza  dell'  Arringo,  near  the  Duomo,  is 
a  good  painting  by  Cola  deW  Amatrice. 

The  Piazza   delV  Arringo    contair 
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the  Palazzo  Comtmale  and  a  monument 
erected  to  Paul  III.,  with  a  bust  of 
Julius  II.,  beneath  which  is  inscribed 
"ob  restitutam  libertatem"  The  Log- 
gia de*  Nobili  has  a  painting  by 
Cola  deir  Amatrice.  The  ch.  of  8. 
Francesco,  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
has  a  very  handsome  Lombardo- 
Gothic  facade,  and  in  the  interior 
another  good  painting  by  the  same 
artist.  The  ch.  of  S.  Margherita  has 
fine  paintings,  and  some  frescoes  in 
the  adjoining  convent,  by  Cola;  and 
in  the  Hospital  is  preserved  a  good 
specimen  by  Carlo  Grivelli.  The*  prin- 
cipal churches  of  Ascoli  are  S.  Agos- 
tino,  the  Concezzione,  SS.  Gregorio, 
Venanzio,  and  Tomasso.  The  town 
is  traversed  by  a  long  street,  the  Corso, 
following  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Salaria,  between  the  Porta  Romana 
and  Porta  Maggiore,  and  by  the  Via 
Nova  from  the  latter  to  the  Piazza  dell* 
Arringo  and  the  Duomo.  There  is  a 
good  theatre,  the  Teatro  Ventidio, 

The  fortress,  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the 
town,  was  erected  from  the  designs 
of  A.  di  Sangallo.  Pope  Nicholas  IV. 
and  Ventidius  Bassus  were  natives  of 
Ascoli. 

Leaving  Ascoli,  the  road  continues  to 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Tronto,  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  Via  Salaria; 
at  the  2nd  mile  a  road  turns  off  to 
Mazzano,  where  there  is  a  curious 
natural  bridge  ;  passing  by  Cavaceppo 
(7  m.),  where  there  are  pretty  gardens 
belonging  to  the  Sacconi  family ;  and 
afterwards  the  mineral  springs  of 
l'Acqua  Santa  (12  m.),  the  ad  Aquas 
of  the  Peutingerian  Itinerary.  These 
waters,  frequented  in  the  summer  for 
their  medicinal  qualities,  contain 
iodine,  and  issue  from  the  ground  at  a 
temperature  of  96°  Fahr.  8  m.  farther 
is  Arquato,  beyond  which  the  road  is  no 
longer  passable  for  carriages,  and  the 
rest  of  the  route  as  far  as  Norcia,  about 
25m.,  must  be  performed  on  horseback. 
A  new  road  is  in  progress,  passing  by 
Quinto  Decimo  and  the  Piano  di  Castel- 
luccio.  In  winter  the  passage  of  the 
Apennines  is  difficult  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  snow ;  the  mountain  of  La 


Sibilla,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Umbrian  part  of  the  chain,  is  seen  to 
great  advantage  from  the  table-land  or 
Altopiano  of  Castelluccio. 

Norcia,  an  episcopal  town,  near  the 
head  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Corno, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Nera, 
contained  4500  Inhab.  before  the 
frightful  earthquake  of  1858,  which 
nearly  levelled  it  to  the  ground ;  it 
was  the  birthplace  of  S.  Benedict,  of 
Sta.  Scolastica  his  sister,  and  in  more 
remote  times  of  Vespasia  Polla,  the 
mother  of  Vespasian.  There  are  some 
mineral  waters  in  the  vicinity,  similar 
to  those  of  l'Acqua  Santa,  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  chain  towards  Ascoli. 
From  Norcia  the  newly  opened  route 
practicable  for  carriages  traverses  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Nera,  by  Serra- 
voile,  Treponzio,  and  Pie  di  Paterno. 
There  are  small  inns  at  the  two  latter 
places.  At  S.  Anatolia  it  crosses  the 
Nera,  here  considerably  increased  in 
volume  from  the  numerous  tributaries 
which  descend  from  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  La  Sibilla.  Between  S.  Ana- 
tolia and  the  valley  of  Spoleto  another 
range  of  hills  is  crossed,  the  continu- 
ation of  that  of  which  the  Monte 
Somma,  between  Spoleto  and  Terni,  is 
the  most  elevated  pass. 
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ROUTE  100. 


CIVITA  VECCHIA  TO  ROME — RAIL. 


KIL. 


Santa  Severe. 

Palo. 

Macarese. 


KIL. 


Ponte  Galera. 
La  Magliana. 
Borne. 


73kil.  =  45f  Eng.  m. 

For  description  of  Civita  Vecchia  see 
Rte.  83. 

The  railroad  between  Civita  Vecchia 
and  Borne  runs  near  to  the  sea-coast 
for  one-half  of  the  distance,  as  far 
as  Palo;  the  station  is  about  J  m. 
outside  the  gate  towards  Rome,  and  to 
which  omnibuses  ply  from  the  Piazza  to 
meet  the  trains .  On  leaving  the  town  it 
traverses,  for  the  first  5  miles,  a  bare 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  W.  prolon- 
gation of  the  range  of  hills  of  La  Tolfa, 
as  far  as  Cape  Linaro,  on  the  point  of 
which  is  the  Torre  Chiaruccia,  which 
stands  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  sta- 
tion of  Castrum  Novum,  of  the  Via 
Aurelia;  in  this  portion  there  are 
several  deep  cuttings  through  the  sand- 
stone rock.  Here  the  road  makes  a  sud- 
den bend  to  the  E.,  the  whole  bay  of  the 
delta  of  the  Tiber  opens,  and  on  a  clear 
day  the  Alban  mountains  and  the 
more  distant  Volscian  range,  and  even 
the  far-away  Circean  promontory,  may 
be  descried  on  the  distant  horizon. 
Santa  Marinella  is  a  mediaeval  castle,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Punicum,  over- 
looking a  small  cove  where  fishing-boats 
find  a  shelter  from  westerly  winds.  Not 
far  from  Santa  Marinella  is  an  Etruscan 
site,  at  the  Puntone  del  Castrato.  Here 
the  traveller  arriving  from  the  north 
will  see  the  first  date-palm  growing 
out  of  doors  in  the  garden  of  the  castle. 
Immediately  beyond  it,  and  close  to 
the  high  road  on  the  rt.,  is  a  ruin  of 
one  of  the  Roman  bridges  by  which 
the  Via  Aurelia  crossed  a  small  stream ; 
it  is  built  of  ^massive  blocks  of  stone, 


and  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation. 
Several  small  rivers  are  crossed  be- 
tween this  and  Santa  Severa,  the 
largest  descending  from  a  wide  valley 
in  the  chain  of  La  Tolfa,  on  our  left. 

Santa  Severa  Stat.  —  The  railway 
passes  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
N.  of  the  old  Castle,  a  very  pictu- 
resque fortress  of  the  middle  ages, 
originally  a  stronghold  of  the  Counts 
of  Galera,  then  of  the  Orsinis,  and 
now  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  San 
Spirito  at  Rome.  The  square  Castle, 
with  its  towers  and  detached  donjon, 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  military 
construction  of  the  period:  round 
these  extends  a  wall  with  turrets. 
Santa  Severa  occupies  the  6ite  of  Pyrgos, 
the  "  Pyrgi  Veteres"  of  Virgil,  the  port 
and  naval  arsenal  of  Agylla  or  Ceere. 
It  was  celebrated  at  a  very  early  period 
for  its  temple  of  Juno  Lucina  or  Leu- 
cotea,  which  was  plundered  391  years 
before  our  era  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, who  carried  off  an  immense 
amount  of  gold,  the  accumulated  offer- 
ings at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess.  It 
was  notorious  also  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  most  cruel  pirates  of  ancient 
times — the  prototypes  of  the  modern 
Barbary  rovers,  and  of  their  no  less 
unprincipled  successors,  the  modern 
Greek  pirates  of  the  Egean.  In  the 
substructions  of  the  medieval  castle 
may  be  seen  some  fragments  of  poly- 
gonal masonry,  supposed  to  form  a  part 
of  the  quadrangular  enclosure  by  which 
the  ancient  town  was  surrounded. 
Leaving  Santa  Severa,  we  cross  several 
small  streams  for  the  next  6  m.  The 
picturesque  hills  on  the  1.  are  those  of 
II  Sasso,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the 
mineral  waters  of  the  same  name,  the 
Aqua?  Cseretanse  of  the  Romans,  and 
which  derive  their  modern  appellation 
from  the  remarkable  bare  crag,  called 
II  Sasso,  close  by.  The  square  tower 
on  the  sea-coast  to  the  rt.  is  the  Torre 
Flavia :  near  it  are  some  Roman  ruins. 
At  I  m.  beyond  the  Ponte  di  Zambra,  4 
before  reaching  Palo,  a  road  branches 
off  on  the  1.  to  Cervetri,  which  is 
easily  recognised  by  its  ch.  and  large 
convent  of  St.  Agostino,  at  the  foot  of  a 
wooded  hill ;  and  soon  after  we_cross 
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the  river  Vaccinia,  which  descends 
from  the  hills  of  Bracciano,  passing  in 
a  deep  ravine  under  the  modern  vil- 
lage, the  site  of  the  ancient  Agylla.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  this  stream,  the 
Ceeritis  Amnis  of  the  JEneid,  that 
Virgil  tells  us  his  hero  received  the 
44  god-wrought  arms"  from  Venus : 

"  Clypei  non  enarrabile  textum, 
Illlc  res  Italas,  Romanorumque  triumphos, 
Fecerat  ignipotens." 

The  Sanguinara  stream  is  crossed  2  m. 
before  reaching 

Palo  stat.,  about  500  yards  N.  of 
the  village,  which  consists  of  a  few 
houses  on  the  sea-shore,  occupying  the 
site  of  Alsium,  a  dependency  of  Caere. 
Here  Pompey  and  Antoninus  Pius  had 
villas ;  the  only  ruins  are  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  connected  with  the  ancient 
Fort.  Close  to  the  town  is  a  castle  of 
the  15th  cent.,  occupied  by  the  Papal 
doganieri,  belonging  to  the  Odescalchi 
family.  The  roadstead  is  open,  and 
only  frequented  by  fishing-boats  and  a 
few  feluccas  which  bring  iron  from  the 
Tuscan  smelting  works  at  Follonica  to 
supply  the  forges  at  Bracciano,  15  m. 
distant.  The  Inn  is  very  indifferent, 
and  the  charges  so  exorbitant  that  no 
one  should  sit  down  without  making  his 
bargain ;  it  may  be  made  a  resting-place 
for  those  who  wish  to  visit  Cervetri, 
and  light  vehicles  can  be  obtained  at 
it  for  the  excursion.  Sleeping  here, 
however,  after  the  1st  of  June  ought  to 
be  avoided  on  account  of  the  malaria, 
which  manifests  itself  here  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  summer.  (The  des- 
cription of  the  Etruscan  remains  about 
Cervetri  will  be  found  under  the  head 
of  Excursions  from  Rome,  in  our 
description  of  its  environs.  Leaving 
Palo,  the  rlway.  continues  parallel 
to  the  post-road,  diverging  from  the 
coast-line.  1  m.  beyond  is  the  old 
post-station  of  Monterone,  close  to 
which  are  the  large  Etruscan  Tumuli 
called  the  Colli  Tufarini,  from  the 
masses  of  tufa  or  coarse  limestone  of 
which  they  are  formed.  Some  of  these 
mounds  were  opened  in  1838,  and 
proved  to  be  very  ancient  Etruscan 
sepulchres;  they  formed  probably  a  part 


of  the  necropolis  of  the  neighbouring 
Alsium.  Beyond  Monterone  the  Capino 
stream  is  crossed  at  the Osteria of  Statua, 
the  mutatio  of  Ad  Turres,  on  the  Via  Au- 
relia,with  remains  of  a  mediaeval  castle. 
There  is  a  ruined  sepulchre  and  walls 
of  opus  reticulation  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge.  A  m.  farther  is  Palidoro,  on 
a  considerable  stream  which  has  its 
source  in  the  hills  behind  Bracciano : 
the  large  farm  buildings  and  ch.  on  the 
1.,  near  it,  belong  to  the  Hospital  of  S. 
Spirito  at  Rome.  To  the  1.  of  Palidoro 
is  the  Selva  la  Rocca,  where  some  fine 
specimens  of  Etruscan  work  were  found 
in  1840.  The  ruined  tower  of  Torrim- 
pietra,  1  m.  still  further  on  the  1.,  is 
the  supposed  site  of  Btebiana,  one  of 
the  stations  on  the  Peutingerian  map. 
About  2  m.  from  Palidoro  the  torrent 
of  i  Tre  Denari  is  crossed ;  here  the 
post  and  railroads  separate,  the  latter 
following  the  base  of  the  hills,  which 
bound  the  plain,  extending  along  the 
sea-coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
4  m.  farther  it  passes  the  Macarese  stat., 
near  to  which,  on  the  rt.,  is  a  large  villa, 
with  extensive  farm  buildings,  belong* 
ing  to  Prince  Rospigliosi.  The  Ros- 
pigliosi  Villa  is  supposed  to  stand  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  Etruscan  Fregellae. 
The  river  passed  here  is  the  Arrone, 
which  flows  out  of  the  Lake  of  Brac- 
ciano. The  railway  for  the  next  7  m. 
crosses  a  rich  meadow  plain  and  pasture 
country,  interspersed  with  woods,  until 
reaching  Ponte  di  Galera  stat.,  where  it 
debouches  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber. 
From  Ponte  Galera  a  road  (5  m.) 
branches  off  to  Porto  and  Fiumicino, 
the  port  of  modern  Rome.  "We  continue 
along  the  base  of  the  hills,  having  on 
the  rt.  the  plain  of  Campo  di  Merlo,  and 
the  Tiber  beyond,  as  far  as  LaMagliana 
Stat,  (described  in  the  Excursions  from 
Rome).  On  leaving  La  Magliana  the 
railway  penetrates  through  a  deep  cut- 
ting in  the  quaternary  gravel-beds  of 
the  Monte  delle  Viche,  on  emerging 
from  which  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  beyond  which  is 
seen  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul's  ;  a  little 
farther  on,  rounding  the  hills  of  Sta. 
Passera  and  11  Truglio,  we  discover 
the  first  view  of  Rome,  with  a  glorious 
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prospect  over  the  Campagna  and  the 
Alban  hills  beyond.  Following  the 
base  of  the  Monte  Verde,  on  the  1.,  the 
railway  station  is  soon  reached,  about 
£  xn.  outside  the  Porta  Portese.  Here 
omnibuses  and  carriages  will  be  found 
in  readiness  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains. 
Passports  are  taken  at  the  rly.  station, 
and  a  receipt  given,  which  must  be 
presented  at  the  police-office  in  Rome 
-within  a  given  time. 

The  station  is  about  £  m.  outside  the 
city,  on  entering  which  the  first  object 
that  meets  the  eye  is  the  prison  of  San 
Michele,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Transtevere.  The  ch.  of  St.  Cecilia  is 
soon  passed  on  the  1.,  from  which  a 
long,  dirtj',  and  thickly -inhabited  street 
brings  us  to  the  Ponte  di  S.  Bartolom- 
meo,  the  Island  of  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Pons  Fabricii,  by  which  the  second 
branch  of  the  Tiber  is  crossed.  Passing 
immediately  afterwards  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  we  soon  -find  ourselves  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
Capitol,  from  which  a  wide  street  leads 
to  the  Piazza  del  Gesu,  and,  before  its 
large  ch.,  to  the  Piazza  di  Venezia, 
lined  with  palaces,  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  Corso,  the  great  artery  of  mo- 
dern Rome,  extending  from  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol  to  the  Porto  del  Popolo. 
(For  Hotels  see  list  at  p.  421). 

As  some  persons  may  prefer  perform- 
ing the  journey  by  the  ordinary  car- 
riage road,  for  which  horses  may  be 
procured  at  Civita  Vecchia  or  at  Rome, 
we  have  allowed  to  remain  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  contained  in  the  former  edi- 
tions of  this  book,  before  the  rlway. 
was  completed,  premising  that  the 
notice  already  inserted  of  the  country 
from  Civita  Vecchia  as  far  as  Pali- 
doro  applies  equally  to  the  carriage 
and  railroads.  On  leaving,  there- 
fore, Palidoro  a  gradual  ascent  com- 
mences, and  the  rest  of  our  route  to 
Rome  consists  of  ascents  and  descents, 
passing  across  a  series  of  plateaux  and 
longitudinal  valleys,  which  constitute 
the  rising  ground  that  borders  on  the 
rt.  the  Tiber  and  its  valley.  4  m.  from 
Palidoro  a  steep  descent  brings  us  to 
the  valley  of  the  Arrone,  covered  at  cer- 
tain seasons  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  presenting  from  its  numerous  trees 


all  the  appearance  of  English  park 
scenery.  The  river  Arrone,  which  is 
the  natural  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Brae- 
ciano,  empties  itself  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean near  Macarese ;  it  is  here 
spanned  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  good 
construction.  From  the  Arrone  an 
ascent  brings  us  to 

Castel  di  Guido,  a  possession  of  the 
house  of  Orsini,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  near  the  site  of  Lorium,  the 
scene  of  the  early  education  and 
death  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
although  some  antiquaries  place  this 
imperial  villa  with  more  reason  a  little 
farther  on,  at  Bottaccia  in  the  subjacent 
valley.  At  the  Osteria  di  Malagrotta 
we  cross  the  stream  of  the  Aquasona ; 
another  ascent  and  descent  bring  us  to 
Maglianella,  and  the  Magliano,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Tiber  below 
Rome ;  ascending  from  thence  we  soon 
reach  the  first  plantations  of  vines 
and  general  cultivation  three  miles 
from  the  gates,  near  which  the  mo- 
dern road  branches  off  to  the  1.  from 
the  Via  Aurelia,  the  latter  continuing 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  Porta  S. 
Pancrazio,  under  the  walls  of  the 
Villa  Pamfili ;  a  mile  farther  the  line 
of  aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Alseatina, 
the  modern  Aqua  Paola,  crosses 
our  road;  a  valley  soon  succeeds, 
followed  by  a  corresponding  ascent, 
at  the  top  of  which  we  find  our- 
selves in  front  of  the  bastions  of  the 
Vatican.  It  was  at  this  spot  that  the 
French  army  met  such  a  serious  and 
unexpected  check  on  their  approach  to 
Rome  in  April,  1849,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  before  a  few  pieces 
of  cannon  judiciously  placed  and  well 
served  by  a  set  of  brave  fellows,  posted 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Pope  at  the 
western  angle  of  the  bastion  of  the 
Vatican.  From  this  point  the  road 
descends  along  the  fortified  wall  of  the 
city  to  the  Porta  de*  Cavallegieri,where 
passports  are  demanded,  and  from 
whence,  if  the  traveller  be  unprovided 
with  a  lasciapassare,  his  carriage  may  be 
escorted  to  the  dogana,  a  few  hundred 
yards  beyond  this  gate,  the  meanest  in 
appearance  and  the  leastinterestingfrom 
its  historical  recollections  of  all  thos<» 
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by  which  Rome  is  entered*;  and  after 
passing  the  so  long  dreaded  palace  and 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  the  travel- 
ler finds  himself  on  a  sudden  close  to 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  with  that 
magnificent  pile  and  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican  before  him.  As  he  traverses 
this  splendid  scene,  he  will  soon  forget 
the  dreary  road  and  the  fatiguing 
journey  of  the  last  8  hours :  advancing 
from  thence  he  enters  the  Borgo,  hav- 
ing the  great  hospital  of  S.  Spirito  on 
his  rt.,  and  passes  before  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  over  the  Elian  Bridge, 
from  which  he  for  the  first  time  des- 
cries the  muddy  waters  of  the  Tiber: 
here,  however,  all  his  illusions  of  Roman 
grandeur  will  momentarily  cease;  a 
airty,  narrow  street,  so  unlike  those  he 
has  already  passed  through,  and  so  un- 
worthy even  of  modern  Rome,  conducts 
to  the  Corso  and  the  quarter  usually 
frequented  by  our  countrymen  in  this 
capital  of  the  Christian  world. 

[The  country  traversed  between  Civita 
Vecchia  and  Rome  is  interesting  also  in 
a  geological  point  of  view,  and  it  may 
•  be  useful  to  tell  the  scientific  traveller 
who  visits  Rome  for  the  first  time  the 
nature  of  the  strata  he  will  meet  on  this, 
perhaps,  his  entrance  into  Southern  Italy. 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  the  country  as  far 
as  Sta.   Marinella,   consist  chiefly  of 
strata  of  that  species  of  sandstone  called 
Macigno  and  Pietra  Serena  by  the  Tus- 
cans, and  which  our  eminent  country- 
man, Sir  R.  Murchison,  has  shown  to  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  Eocene  or 
older  tertiary  strata  of  Northern  Europe.  I 
The  great  plain  of  Palo,  Santa  Severa, 
&c.,  extending  from  the  ridge  of  the 
hills  of  La  Tolfa  and  the  S.  of  Brac- 
ciano  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  overlaid 
by  a  thick  mass  of  travertino,  or  concre- 
tionary limestone,  of  recent  origin,  and 
of  the  formation  of  which  mineral  the 
waters  of  Sasso  and  Stigliano  show  the 
still  existing  cause.      Some  of  these 
beds  are  formed  of  fragments  of  marine 
shells,   and  are    quarried    for    build- 
ing-stone in  the  plain  between   Palo 
and    Statua.        Nearer    the    hills    of 
Bracciano  the  soil  is   formed  of  red 
volcanic  tufa,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
ravines    under   ancient    Cajre.      The 
mges  of  hills  extending  between  Pa- 


lidoro  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  at 
Rome  are  a  continuation  of  those  which 
may  be  traced  along  the  entire  valley  of 
that  celebrated  river,  from  where  the 
Paglia    and   Nera   empty  themselves 
into  it  on  the  N.  to  Ponte  Galera  op- 
posite to  Ostia  on  the  S. :    the  infe- 
rior portions  consist  of  beds    of  ter- 
tiary   or   subapennine   marls   of   the 
Pleiocene  period,  surmounted  by  sands, 
in    some  places  abundant  in  marine 
shells,    and    capped    with    horizontal 
strata  of  volcanic  tufa,  deposited  evi- 
dently in  the  midst  of  waters,    and 
probably  of  the  same  sea  which  fur- 
nished the  subjacent  marine  deposits. 
The  tertiary  marls  may  be  seen  in  all 
the  valleys  which  the  road  traverses, 
whilst  the  intervening  plateaux  consist 
of  volcanic  dejections.    On  the  line  of 
railway,  between  Ponte  Galera    and 
Rome,  are  extensive  deposits  of  qua- 
ternary of  Pleiostene  gravel,  of  which 
there  are  good  sections  near  La  Mag- 
liana,   containing  at  the  base  of  the 
Monte  delle  Piche  bones  of  the  fossil 
elephant.      This  deposit   rests  on  the 
Pliocene  marls,  which  form  the  lowest 
strata  on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
It  would  appear,  as  the  tertiary  de- 
posits cease  entirely  E.  and  S.  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  depres- 
sion in  which    that  celebrated   river 
now  runs,  and  in  which  the  Capital  of 
the  Roman  world   is  situated,  is   the 
result  of  an  extensive  fracture,  or  as 
geologists  call  it  a  faulty  which  has 
thrown  up  the  marine  strata  along  its 
right  bank  high  above  their  original 
level.     It  is  well  known  to  the  geolo- 
gists of  Rome  how  these  marine  Ple- 
iocene   strata   constitute   the   greater 
portion  of  the  heights  of  Monte  Mario, 
of  the  Vatican  and  Janiculine  hills.] 
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ROUTE  105. 

FLORENCE  TO  ROME,  BY  SIENA  (EXCUR- 
SION TO  S.  GIMIONANO),  RADICOFANI, 
ACQUA  PENDENTE,  BOLSENA,  AND 
VITEBBO. 

About  200  m. 

The  completion  of  the  railroad  from 
Florence  to  Siena  has  rendered  this 
route  more  available  to  travellers,  as 
regards  actual  distances  it  is  the  short- 
est of  the  two  great  carriage-roads  to 
Home,  and  may  easily  be  performed 
in  3  days  from  Siena  with  post-horses, 
and  in  4  by  vetturino. 

A  diligence  runs  3  times  a  week 
between  Florence  and  Rome,  perform- 
ing the  journey  in  32  hours,  includ- 
ing a  stoppage  of  2  hours  at  Siena. 
Passengers  leave  Florence  by  the  morn- 
ing train  at  7  a.m.,  and  Siena  at  1 
p.m.,  arriving  at  Rome  the  following 
day  at  7  p.m.  The  fares  (13}  and  12J 
scudi  for  coupe'  and  interior  from 
Siena)  are  exorbitant  (4£tf.  per  English 
mile),  considering  the  distance  and  the 
slow  mode  of  travelling.  The  diligence 
has  the  advantage  over  the  malle- 
poste  of  passing  only  one  night  on  the 
road,  and  of  travelling  over  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  it  by  daylight. 

The  Malleposte  from  Florence  to 
Rome  takes  2  passengers ;  it  leaves  Flo- 
rence every  evening,  and  arrives  at 
Rome  by  daybreak  on  the  next  morn- 
ing but  one.  Fares  from  Siena,  where 
places  can  be  secured  and  passengers 
join  it — 84  francs  or  150  pauls.  By 
this^onveyance  2  nights  are  passed  on 
the  road. 

Persons  disliking  railway  travelling, 
or  who,  having  their  own  carriages, 
may  prefer  the  high  road,  can  reach 
Siena  by  post  in  7,  and  with  vetturino 
horses  in  10  hours.  (Rte.  81.) 


The  traveller,  by  leaving  Florence 
early,  will  arrive  at  Siena  before  1 1  a.m., 
which  will  afford  him  time  to  see  the 
city,  and  to  leave  on  the  day  follow- 
ing by  diligence  or  vetturino  for  Rome. 

Another  facility  which  the  railroad 
affords  is  to  enable  the  tourist  to  visit 
the  interesting  sites  of  Gertaldo,  the 
country  of  Boccaccio,  and  the  very 
curious  town  of  St.  Gimignano,  and 
in  a  summer's  day  to  reach  Siena  on  the 
same  evening. 

Railway  trains  for  Siena  leave  Flo- 
rence 3  times  a  day  in  summer,  at  7 
and  10.30  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m.  ;  and  in 
winter  at  7.40,  11.0,  and  4.30  p.m.,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  3£  hours:  fares, 
1st  class,  10£  pauls ;  2nd  class,  7} :  the 
carriages  of  die  latter  class  are  good, 
clean,  and  comfortable. 

The  station  of  the  Leopolda  Rail- 
way at  Florence  is  outside  and  close 
to  the  Porta  al  Prato,  the  gate  lead- 
ing to  the  Cascine ;  the  line  is  the  same 
as  that  to  Pisa  and  Leghorn  (see  Rte. 
79)  as  far  as  Empoli,  from  where  the 
branch  to  Siena  ascends  the  Val  d'Elsa; 
on  leaving  the  Florence  station,  the  line 
runs  parallel  to  the  Arno,  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Cascine,  passing  after- 
wards by  the  populous  village  of  Brozzi 
to 

San  Donino  Stat.  The  country  between 
this  and  the  next  stat.  is  a  perfect  gar- 
den, in  one  of  the  most  productive 
regions  of  the  valley  of  the  Arno ;  the 
river  Bisenzio,  which  descends  from  the 
Apennines,  and  passes  by  Prato,  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  before  ar- 
riving at 

Signa  Stat.  The  villages  of  Signa  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Arno,  and  of 
Lastra  on  the  left,  are  connected  by  a 
bridge ;  these  two  towns  are  the  centre 
of  the  straw  plait  manufactory.  Soon 
after  leaving  Signa,  the  rlv.  crosses  the 
Ombrone  river  from  Pistoia,  and  enters 
the  narrow  ravine  or  gorge  of  La  Gon- 
folina,  by  which  the  middle  valley  of 
the  Arno  or  that  of  Florence  commu- 
nicates with  the  lower  one,  or  that  of 
Pisa.  The  railroad  runs  close  to  the 
river  throughout  this  ravine,  and  in 
making  it  great  engineering  difficulties 
had  to  be  surmounted.  At  the  west* 
extremity  we  arrive  at  the 
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in  1298,  from  a  fund  to  which  each 
chief  magistrate  was  obliged  to  contri- 
bute on  going  out  of  office  for  the 
privilege  of  having  his  armorial  bear- 
ings affixed  to  it.  Of  the  3  bells  in  it, 
the  largest,  weighing  12,000  Tuscan 
pounds,  was  cast  in  1328. 

The  Palazzo  del  Oriolo,  now  the 
theatre,  has  also  a  tower  close  to  it ; 
it  is  opposite  the  collegiate  church. 

Of  all  the  towers  of  S.  Gimignano, 
the  most  elegant  are  the  twin  Torri 
degl'  Ardinghelli,  built  in  the  13th 
century  by  the  noble  family  of  that 
name. 

Of  the  36  churches  that  formerly 
existed  in  this  small  town,  many  are 
now  in  ruins ;  those  worthy  of  a  visit 
are — 

The  Collegiata,  or  Collegiate  Church, 
an  interesting  building  supposed  to  date 
from  the  11th  centy.,  but  much  altered 
in  the  15th  by  Giuliano  da  Majano. 
Its  original  form  was  that  of  an  ancient 
basilica.  The  outside  is  unfinished ; 
the  walls  of  4he  interior  are  painted  in 
fresco. 

To  the  1.  on  entering  are  three  series 
of  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament 
painted  by  Bartolo  di  Fredi,  the  father 
of  Taddeo  Bartolo,  of  Siena,  in  1356; 
they  were  badly  restored  in  1745,  and 
the  original  character  almost  destroyed. 
On  the  opposite  side  are  correspond- 
ing series  from  the  New  Testament, 
commenced  by  Berna  of  Siena,  who  feM 
from  the  scaffolding  while  painting 
them  in  1380,  and  finished  by  Giovanni 
di  Ascanio  his  pupil ;  these  frescoes 
also  have  been  badly  restored.  Be- 
tween the  two  entrances  is  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St  Sebastian,  with  our 
Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  various  saints 
above,  painted  by  Benozzo  Oozzoli  in 
1465,  and  one  of  his  best  works.  On 
the  side  walls  are  the  Paradiso  and 
the  Inferno,  four  Cardinal  Virtues,  and 
the  Almighty  with  the  12  Apostles  and 
various  saints  and  prophets,  by  Taddeo 
Bartolo  (1393).  The  roof  is  ornamented 
with  frescoes  of  the  1 5th  centy.,  by  Do- 
menico  da  Firenze  (Ghirlandaio  ?),  Pier. 
Francesco  di  Bartohmmeo,  and  Sebastian 
Mainardi.  The  Chapel  of  Sta.  Fina  is  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  architec- 
ture and  decorations :  the  altar  of  white 


marble  is  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  with 
bas-reliefs  of  a  miracle  and  the  death  of 
Sta.  Fina.  The  frescoes  on  the  walls  are 
by  D.  del  Ghirlandaio ;  the  lunette  on  the 
rt.  represents  St.  Gregory  announcing 
her  approaching  death  to  Sta.  Fina, 
with  her  soul  borne  to  heaven  by 
angels,  above;  that  on  the  1.  her  fu- 
neral, a  very  fine  work  of  that  great 
painter.  The  Evangelists  on  the  roof, 
and  the  Saints  and  Prophets  over  the 
cornice  and  in  the  angles  of  the  vault, 
are  attributed  to  Sebastian  Mainardi, 
a  pupil  of  Ghirlandaio:  they  have 
been  much  injured  by  restorations. 
In  the  choir  have  been  placed  nine 
large  paintings  on  panel  from  sup- 
pressed convents.  To  the  rt.  on  en- 
tering are,  1st,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  angels  above  holding  a  crown  and 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  saints  kneeling 
beneath,  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli ;  2nd,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  nu- 
merous worshipping  saints  and  angels, 
by  Piero  del  Pollaivolo,  interesting  for 
the  fine  expression  of  the  heads ;  3rd, 
the  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  by 
Matteo  Roselli.  On  the  wall  in  front, 
under  the  window,  is  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  SS.  Gimignanus,  Nicholas, 
M.  Magdalene,  Fina,  and  John  the 
Baptist,  by  Mainardi,  considered  his 
best  work.  Turning  to  the  1.  wall,  after 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  is  a  De- 
position from  the  Cross  by  D.  di  Pas- 
signano ;  and,  lastly,  the  Virgin  en- 
throned, with  the  Infant  Saviour  hold- 
ing a  little  bird,  and  various  kneeling 
saints,  considered  the  best  work  of  Ta- 
magni  of  San  Gimignano.  The  choir 
also  possesses  some  illuminated  missals 
—  one  attributed  to  Niccolo  di  Ser 
Sozzo  Tegliacci  (1363),  of  the  Sienese 
school ;  the  best  page  (22)  is  San  Gi- 
mignano seated  in  the  episcopal  chair, 
surrounded  by  angels  and  monks. 
The  Chapel  of  St.  Gimignano  con- 
tains an  altar  by  Benedetto  da  Majano, 
greatly  disfigured  by  modern  additions. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Purification  has  a 
picture,  the  'finding  of  the  Cross,  attri- 
buted to  Niccolo  Sassi.  Opposite  to  the 
Chapel  of  Sta.  Fina  is  that  of  the  Con- 
ception, with  frescoes,  by  Niccolo  Sassi, 
representing  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin, 
and  St  Philip  celebrating  Mass  at  an 
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altar,  before  which  kneels  St.  Francesco 
di  Paola.  To  Sassi  is  also  attributed 
the  picture  over  the  altar.  The  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,  on  the  roof,  is 
by  Pietro  Dandini  in  1701.  A  fresco  of 
the  Annunciation  by  D.  del  Ghirlandaio 
is  in  the  adjoining  oratory  of  San  Gio- 
vanni, which  contains  a  font  sculptured 
by  Giovanni  Ciecchi  of  Siena  in  1379. 
In  the  sacristy  is  a  bust  of  Onofrio 
Vanni  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  a  picture 
of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Mat- 
teo  Bosselli,  and  an  interesting  early  mar- 
ble bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
Church  of  St  Agostino,  built  in  1280. 
Entering  by  the  side  door  and  turning 
to  the  rt.,  the  fresco  over  the  1st  altar, 
of  St.  Nicola  di  Tolentino,  is  attributed 
to  Vincenzo  Tamagni,  and  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child  surrounded  by  Sera- 
phim, and  adored  by  2  Angels,  and 
below  by  SS.  Nicola,  Rocco,  Paul  the 
Hermit,  and  Antony ;  this  lower  part 
has  suffered  from  damp.  The  picture 
over  the  2nd  altar  is  attributed  to 
Salimbeni,  and  represents  the  Marriage 
of  the  patron  Saint,  Catherine  of  Siena. 
On  the  wall  close  by  is  a  picture  by 
Giovanni  Balducci,  of  the  Marriage  of 
St  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  The 
altarpiece  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Gu- 
glielmo  is  of  the  18th  centy.  Part  of 
the  whitewash  which  now  covers  this 
chapel  has  been  lately  removed,  show- 
ing a  portion  of  the  ancient  fresco 
beneath  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Bartoh  Fredi.  The  Chapel  of  the  Choir 
was  painted  in  1465,  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
in  17  compartments  representing  the 
principal  events  in  the  lire  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  his 
works ;  some  of  the  subjects  have  suf- 
fered from  time,  while  others  are  still 
well  preserved.  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  contains  a  painting  on  panel, 
by  Tamagni,  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin, 
and  on  the  1.  wall  another  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  enthroned  with  various 
saints,  attributed  to  Benozzo  Gozzoli. 
Under  the  organ  is  a  fresco  by  Mai- 
nardi,  representing  St.  Gimignano  bless- 
ing 3  celebrities  of  the  town,  badly  re- 
stored in  1844.  Over  the  altar  of  the 
Madonna  della  Grazie  is  a  fresco  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  the  Arch- 
angel Michael,  and  another  saint,  by  Lippo 


Memmi  (1330),  badly  restored,  or  rather 
repainted.  Near  this  is  an  elegantly 
sculptured  marble  pulpit,  with  a  fresco 
in  the  upper  compartment  of  a  crucifix, 
and  two  kneeling  monks ;  and  at  the 
sides  two  prophets  in  chiaroscuro,  by 
Tamagni,  who  probably  designed  the 
pulpit.  Over  the  Altar  of  St.  Sebastian 
is  a  very  fine  fresco  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
representing  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Gimi- 
gnano invoking  the  protection  of  the 
saint  during  the  plague  of  1464.  The 
picture  on  the  altar  of  San.  Vincenzo, 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  with 
saints,  is  by  Fra  Paolo  da  Pistoia  (1530), 
a  pupil  of  Fra  Bartolommeo.  Over  the 
altar  of  Sta.  Croce  is  a  crucifix,  with 
the  Virgin,  Saints,  and  landscape  back- 
ground, painted  in  fresco  by  Tamagni. 
In  the  Chapel  of  St.  Bartoh  at  the 
end  of  the  ch.  is  the  beautiful  marble 
shrine  of  the  Saint  by  Benedetto  cfa— 
Maiano  ,*  on  the  1.  wall  and  in  the  angles 
of  the  vault  are  several  saints  and 
doctors  of  the  Church  painted  in  fresco 
by  Sebastian  Mainardi,  The  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  with  kneeling 
Saints,  over  the  altar  adjoining,  is 
dated  1494,  and  bears  th^name  of 
Petnis  Francisci  Presbyter  *  Florentine 
The  lunette  over  this  altar/  contains  a 
Pieta  in  fresco  by  Tamagni,  The  Chapel 
of  the  Hospital  of  Sta.  Fina  is  painted 
in  fresco  by  Mainardi.  The  centre  lu- 
nette of  the  Virgin  and  Child  is  attri- 
buted to  Domenico  Ghirlandaio. 

Church  of  St  Girolamo.  The  picture 
at  the  high  altar,  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  Saints,  is  by  Tamagni.  In 
the  refectory  of  the  adjoining  monas- 
tery is  a  fresco  in  three  lunettes,  of  the 
miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  at- 
tributed to  Pocetti.  There  is  also  a 
small  picture  of  the  Nativity  by  Ghir» 
landaio. 

Church  of  St.  Jacopo  belonged  for- 
merly to  the  Knights  Templars,  and 
dates  from  the  11th  centy.  It  contains 
3  frescoes  of  the  13th  or  14th  centy. 

Oratory  of  St,  Lorenzo  in  Ponte 
contains  a  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion, 
attributed  to  Cennino  Cennmi,  and  a 
Virgin  and  Child,  said  to  be  by  Lippo 
Memmi,  the  angels  having  been  adaV~ 
by  Cennini, 

The  house  of  the  Signori  Prate* 

Q  2 
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in  the  Contrada  di  S.  Giovanni,  formerly 
the  Convent  of  Sta.  Caterina,  contains, 
in  a  room  which  was  anciently  the  re- 
fectory, a  fine  fresco  of  Vtncenzo  Ta- 
magni,  representing  the  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Alexandria. 

About  *  m.from  the  city  is  the  Church 
and  Convent  of  Monte  Oliveto,  containing 
several  good  pictures.  In  the  first 
chapel  to  the  rt  on  entering,  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Ber- 
nard, and  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
on  the  Gradino,  by  Sebastian  Mainardu 
In  the  centre  of  the  choir,  a  beautiful 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  by  Pintu- 
ricchio.  In  the  adjoining  cloister  is  a 
large  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Be- 
nozzo  Qozzolx. 

San  Gimignano  has  at  all  periods 
possessed  an  exuberance  of  monastic 
institutions :  a  century  ago  it  contained 
235  monks  and  priests  in  a  popula- 
tion of  1300  souls ;  and  even  now,  out 
of  2000  Inhab.,  there  are  120  priests 
and  friars. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  esta- 
blished in  the  suppressed  monastery  of 
S.  Dominick  a  Penitentiary,  or  House 
of  Correction  for  convicted  females, 
who  are  sent  here  from  all  parts  of 
Tuscany. 

An  interesting  historical  account  of 
this  very  curious  town,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  works  of  art  in  it,  has 
been  recently  published  by  Canonico 
Pecori,  one  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Collegiate,  *  Storia  della  Terra  di  S. 
Gimignano/  1  vol.  8vo.,  1853. 

The  road  from  S.  Gimignano  to 
Poggibonsi  descends  along  the  Foci 
torrent :  the  distance  is  less  than  from 
Certaldo— scarcely  6  miles. 

Poggibonsi  Stat.— A  town  of  nearly 
3000  souls,  situated  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Elsa 
and  Staggia  torrents.  There  is  a  very 
fair  inn  here,  the  Aquila  Nera,  but  a 
bargain  must  be  made.  Poggibonsi 
derives  its  name  from  the  high  hill, 
Poggio  Bonsi,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  is  situated,  and  which  is  surmounted 
by  an  old  castle  built  in  the  middle 
f  the  15th  century,  during  the  wars 

ween  the  Sjenese  and  the  Florentines. 

\  S.W.  of  Poggibonsi  is  the  town  of 

le,  to  which  there  is  an  excellent 


road ;  and  another  to  Volterra,  a  good 
deal  up  and- .down  hill;  it  ascends  for 
the  first '  10  m.  to  a  ruined  border 
tower,  presenting  several  beautiful  and 
picturesque  views ;  from  thence  a  long 
descent,  and  again  a  rise  of  2  m.  to 
Volterra.  ,.  Less  than  a  mile  from  Poggi- 
bonsi is  the  ch.  of  S.  Lucchese,  which  nas 
a  good  altarpiece  by  one  of  the  La 
Robbias,  and  some  interesting  paint* 
ings;  amongst*  others,  in  the  refectory, 
two  frescoes  by  Gerino  da  Pistoia,  re- 
presenting the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes.  From  Poggibonsi  the  railway 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Staggia 
nearly  to  the  source  of  the  river : 
the  ascent  is  very  rapid,  being  about 
750  feet  in  a  distance  of  16  m.  5  m. 
after  leaving  Poggibonsi  the  line 
passes  the  village  of  Staggia,  with  a 
mediaeval  castle  and  donjon,  on  the 
rt.,  and  farther  on  the  old  square  castle 
of  Monte  Riggioni,  which  forms  a  very 
picturesque  object  in  the  landscape.  All 
along  this  upper  valley  of  the  Staggia 
the  geologist  will  observe  very  consi- 
derable deposits  of  travertine,  not  only 
of  fresh-water  origin,  but  interstratified 
in  the  marine  beds  of  the  tertiary  ma- 
rine formation.  2  m.  before  arriving 
at  Siena  the  railroad  enters  a  tunnel 
nearly  a  mile  long  (1661  yards),  pierced 
in  the  hill  of  San  Dalmazzo,  which  here 
forms  the  summit  level  that  separates 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Elsa  and 
the  Arno  on  the  N.,  and  into  the  Om- 
brone  on  the  S.  A  mile  beyond  'this 
tunnel  we  arrive  at  the 

Siena  Stat.,  close  to  the  newly  opened 
Porta  di  San  Lorenzo,  which  leads 
into  the  principal  street  of  the  city. 
Luggage  is  sometimes  examined  at  the 
gate,  but  passports  are  only  required 
at  the  hotels  when  travellers  pass  the 
night.  The  offices  of  the  diligences  to 
Rome  and  to  Chiusi  are  at  short  dis- 
tances within  the  gate,  and  persons 
about  to  proceed  even  on  the  morrow 
by  these  conveyances  will  do  well  to 
deposit  there  their  heavy  luggage  on 
the  way  to  their  hotels. 

Siena.  (Inns:  Le  Anne  di  Inghil- 
terra,  kept  by  Scggi,  the  nearest  to  the 
rly.  station  and  diligence  offices,  good; 
Aquila  Nera,  also  good,  in  a  more 
remote  situation,  but  nearer  the  Cathe- 
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dral  and  other  sights.  There  are 
very  good  apartments  for  families  in 
both  these  hotels,  and  the  charges 
are  reasonable.  I  Tre  Re,  a  small 
•  bat  clean-looking  inn.  II  Re  Moro, 
near  the  Diligence  office,  second-rate. 
'  There  is  an  excellent  caf&,  del  Greco, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Loggia  of 
the  Casino  dei  Nobili.)  This  ancient 
city  occupies  the  irregular  summit  of 
a  hill  of  tertiary  sandstone,  rising  on 
the  borders  of  the  dreary  and  barren 
tract  which  forms  the  southern  pro- 
vince of  Tuscany.  The  whole  dis- 
trict bears  a  desolate  appearance,  and 
consists  of  bare  clay  hills  capped  with 
marine  sandstone.  The  streets  are 
generally  narrow  and  irregular,  fre- 
quently so  steep  as  to  be  impassable 
in  carriages,  and  many  of  them  are 
mere  narrow  lanes ;  the  smaller  streets 
are  mostly  paved  with  tiles,  in  the 
manner  described  by  Pliny  as  the 
"spicata  testacea."  The  wider  ones 
are  bordered  with  large  mansions  called 
palaces,  some  of  which  have  lofty 
towers  and  rings  near  the  gateways. 
In  the  days  when  Siena,  as  a  republic, 
was  the  rival  of  Florence,  it  con- 
tained nearly  200,000  Inhab. ;  the 
population  in  1856  was  22,598,  and  in 
the  more  remote  quarters  of  the  city 

i       grass  grows  on  the  pavement. 

I  Siena     preserves,    almost     without 

change,  the  name  of  Sena  Julia,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  colony  esta- 
blished by  Julius  Caesar.  Though  in 
the  heart  of  Tuscany,  it  does  not 
possess  a  vestige  of  Etruscan  antiquity. 

'  The  interest  of  the  existing  city  is 
derived  from  its  prominent  position 
among  the  free  cities  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century  it  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Countess  Matilda,  and  declared 
itself  an  independent  republic.  The 
nobles  fell  early  before  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  were  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  city.  The  popular  party, 
although  divided  by  the  rivalry  of  their 
leaders,  warmly  embraced  the  Ghibe- 
line  cause;  and  on  the  expulsion  of 
Farinata  degli  Uberti  from  Florence, 
all  the  Florentine  Ghibelines  who  were 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  with  that 
celebrated   personage    were    received 


with  favour  at  Siena.  During  the  hos- 
tilities which  followed,  the  whole  power 
of  the  Guelph  party  in  Tuscany  was 
defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Siena  and  Pisa,  under  the  command  of 
Farinata  and  the  generals  of  Manfred, 
at  Monte  Aperto,  about  5  miles  from 
the  city.  This  memorable  battle,  com- 
memorated by  Dante,  in  which  the 
Guelphs  left  no  less  than  10,000  dead 
upon  the  field,  was  fought  on  the  4th 
Sept.  1260 ;  it  not  only  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  Ghibelines,  but  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sienese  the  great 
standard  of  Florence,  whose  poles  are 
still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  as  tro- 
phies. 

The  victory  of  Monte  Aperto  brought 
back  to  Siena  a  great  number  of  her 
exiled  nobles,  who  became  citizens 
and  traders,  or  lived  as  a  distinct 
class  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  "  Casa- 
to."  After  numerous  contests  between 
the  people  and  the  rich  merchants,  who 
formed  a  kind  of  burgher  aristocracy 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  nobles,  Charles 
IV.  in  vain  endeavoured  to  acquire  the 
signoria ;  but  the  city,  although  able 
to  resist  his  schemes,  was  too  much 
weakened  in  her  principles  of  liberty 
by  the  tyranny  of  Pandolfo  Petrucci 
and  other  usurpers  to  withstand  the 
encroachments  of  the  Medici,  who 
found  means  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  last  remnant  of  her  freedom. 

It  was  during  this  last  struggle  that 
the  ferocious  Marquis  de  Marignano, 
whom  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  de* 
Medici  had  employed  to  reduce  the 
citizens  by  famine,  inhumanly  de- 
stroyed the  population  of  the  Sienese 
Maremma,  and  carried  desolation  into 
the  whole  of  that  once  fertile  dis- 
trict. Malaria  inevitably  followed  this 
cruel  policy,  and  "those,"  says  Sis- 
mondi,  "who  at  the  peace  returned 
to  reap  the  inheritance  of  the  vic- 
tims of  Marignano,  soon  fell  them- 
selves the  victims  of  that  disease." 
During  the  period  of -its  freedom  the 
territory  of  Siena  was  large  and 
populous ;  200,000  inhab.  were  found 
within  its  walls ;  it  had  39  gates,  of 
which  all  but  8  are  now  closed ;  the 
arts  were  encouraged,  the  city  became 
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the  seat  of  a  school  of  painting,  and  its 
commerce  was  so  extensive  as  to  excite 
the  jealousy  even  of  the  Florentines. 

Siena  is  now  the  chief  city  of  one  of 
the  5  Compartimenti  of  Tuscany,  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  of  a  military 
governor,  and  of  an  university. 

The  School  of  Painting  of  Siena  is  so  re- 
markable a  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
city,  that  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a  brief 
notice  of  its  character  and  its  masters,  in 
order  that  the  works  of  art  in  its  public 
gallery  and  churches  may  be  more  tho- 
roughly appreciated.  The  prevailing 
characteristics  of  this  school  are  deep 
religious  feeling,  and  a  peculiar  beauty 
and  tenderness  of  expression  inspired 
by  devotional  enthusiasm,  differing 
altogether  from  that  style  which  classi- 
cal study  had  introduced  into  the  more 
northern  schools  of  Italy.  In  anti- 
quity the  Sienese  school  is  equal  to 
that  of  Florence;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  exercised  an  important  influence 
on  the  great  masters  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. The  patronage  of  the  republic 
as  early  as  the  13th  encouraged  if  it  did 
not  create  a  society  of  artists,  of  which 
OdericOpWho  painted  in  1 213,  and  Guido 
in  1221,  were  the  earliest    At  the  be- 

f inning  of  the  14th  centy.  Ugolino 
a  Siena  and  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna 
flourished  and  were  contemporaries  of 
Giotto.  The  most  remarkable  among 
the  early  masters  who  followed  was  Si- 
mone  Memmi,  the  friend  of  Petrarch, 
who  dedicated  to  him  two  of  his  sonnets 
as  the  painter  of  the  portrait  of  Laura. 
He  died  In  1344 ;  among  his  scholars 
were  his  cousin  Lippo  Memmi,  Pietro 
and  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  and  Berna  da 
Siena.  At  a  later  period  Andrea  di  Van- 
ni,  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  and  Jacopo  Pac- 
chierotto  were  the  principal  artists  of 
the  school.  The  school  of  Siena  after- 
wards declined,  until  the  time  of  So- 
doma,  a  follower  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
whose  merits  were  so  great  that  he 
was  employed  on  the  decorations  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  Farnesina  Palaces 
at  Rome.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Michelangelo  da  Siena,  Bartolommeo 
Neroni,  and  the  most  eminent  of  all, 
Beccafumi.  The  last  names  of  note  in 
-•  Siena  school  are  those  of  Baldas- 
Peruzzi,  and  Marco  da  Siena,  gene-  | 


rally  considered  as  his  pupil.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  Sienese  school 
presents  no  painters  of  great  eminence, 
although  the  names  of  Salimbeni  and 
Francesco  Yanni  occur  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  16th  century. 

The    Istituto  delle  Belle  Arti  con- 
tains a  most  interesting  collection  of 
works   by  the  early  Sienese  masters, 
arranged  chronologically  in  5  rooms, 
and  a  large  miscellaneous  collection  in 
3  others.      The    pictures  of  the    old 
Sienese  masters  have  been  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  suppressed  religions  esta- 
blishments, and  from  the  Palazzo  Pub- 
blico  of  Siena.     The  most  remarkable 
of  them  are:  1st  Room,  6,  Guido  da 
Siena  (1221),  Madonna  and  Child ;  14, 
Margaritone  d9  Arezzo,  Portrait  of  St, 
Francis,   signed    (1270);    15,  Maestro 
Gilio  (1257),  and  Dietisalvi  (1264),  Por- 
trait of  a  Monk  of  S.  Galgano,  and   of 
Ildrobrandino  Pagliaresi ;    18,  Duccio, 
Madonna  and  Child,  with   4  saints  ; 
22,   a  very  interesting  Tritico,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul ;  42  to  49,  Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti,  a  very  curious  series  of  pic- 
tures by  this  old  painter  of  the  middle 
of  the  1 4th  century,  from  different  sup- 
pressed convents  and  churches;    63, 
Nicolo  diSegna  (1345),  a  painted  Cruci- 
fix ;  82,  Lippo  Memmi,  a  very  beautiful 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  sur- 
rounded by  angels    and  saints;    95, 
Mino  del  Pellicciajo  (1362),  a  large  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  and   Saints.     2ni> 
Room,  13,  14,  Spinello  Aretino  (1400), 
Swoon  of  the  Madonna,  and  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin  ;  and  20  pictures  of 
unknown  authors.     3rd  Room,  15th 
century,  1-6,  an  interesting  series  of 
authentic  pictures  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  • 
19,    25,    68,    and    70,    Sano   di  Pietro 
(1460,  1480);  26,  30,  Matteo  da  Siena, 
a  very  curious  suite  of  this  master; 
32,  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  the  Birth  of 
our  Saviour,  from  the  suppressed  Con- 
vent of  Monte  Uliveto  ;  44,  Guiduccio, 
2  interesting  small  pictures  presenting 
views  of  Siena,  and  executed  for  the 
municipality  in  1 484- 1488.    4th  Room, 
5  and  7,  Sano  di  Pietro,  sitting  figure  of 
S.  Jerome,  and  Apparition  of  the  Vir- 
gin to  Calixtus  III.,  with  her  address 
and  the  Pope's  reply  ;  9,  Sodoma,  the 
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magnificent  fresco  of  Christ  bound  to 
the  column,  one  of  the  finest  productions 
of  the  second  period  of  die  Sienese 
school,  formerly  in  the  cloister  of  the 
Convent  of  San  Francesco ;  10,  Taddeo 
di  Bartolo-,  11,  13,  17,  and  29  to  31, 
pictures  by  Sano  di  Pietro  ;  26,  27, 
Luca  Signorelli,  2  frescoes  removed 
from  the  Petrucci  palace.  The  8  pilas- 
ters, and  the  frames  of  these  frescoes, 
are  fine  specimens  of  wood-carving  by 
Antonio  Barili,  by  whom  they  were  exe- 
cuted (in  1511)  for  a  room  in  the  palace 
of  Pandolfo  Petrucci.  5th  Room,  20, 
Sano  di  Pietro,  the  Almighty,  painted 
in  1470  for  the  Directors  of  the  Gabella ; 
35,  Taddeo  Bartolo,  a  Tritico,  the  Ma- 
donna, St.  Francis,  and  2  Angels.  In 
the  larger  hall,  called  the  Sala  dell' 
Esposizione,  2,  3,  Sodoma,  frescoes  re- 
moved from  the  suppressed  Convent  of 
Santa  Croce;  17,  Vasari,  the  Resurrec- 
tion ;  16  and  22,  Beccafumi,  the  Fall  of 
the  Angels,  and  a  Tritico  representing 
the  Trinity  and  Saints ;  45,  Sodoma, 
Judith.  Here  is  also  preserved  the 
exquisite  antique  marble  group  of  the 
Graces,  found  in  excavating  for  the 
foundations  of  the  cathedral  in  the 
13th  century.  This  group,  which  for- 
merly stood  in  the  Library  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  ancient  sculpture,  was  copied 
by  Canova,  and  was  so  much  admired 
by  Raphael  that  he  made  a  sketch  of  it, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Academy 
of  Venice.  It  is  also  supposed  to  have 
suggested  the  picture  of  the  Graces  by 
Raphael,  formerly  in  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence's collection.  In  a  large  room 
called  Stanza  dei  Quadri  di  diverse 
Sciwle  are  more  than  100  pictures 
recently  presented  to  the  Institute, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable:  2,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  the 
Magdalen;  24,  Palma  Giovane,  the 
Bronze  Serpent — this  picture  is  signed 
and  dated  1598 ;  34,  Breughel,  a  Storm 
at  Sea;  36,  Annxbal  Camcci,*  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child ;  56,  Titian,  Christ  at 
Emmaus  ;  64,  Sodoma,  an  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  ;  65,  Pinturicchio,  a  Holy 
Family;  77,  78,  79,  80,  Beccafumi,  St. 
Catherine  receiving  the  Stigmata,  and 
3  smaller  pictures  forming  a  gradino 
from  the  Ch,  of  the  Ulivetani ;  84,  So- 


doma, St.  Catherine ;  104,  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo, Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine. 
In  the  large  room  of  Casts  from  Ancient 
Statues  are  the  7  Original  Cartoons  by 
Beccafumi,  copied  in  mosaic  on  the  floor 
of  the  Duomo :  they  represent  Moses 
on  Mount  Sinai,  Moses  breaking  the 
Golden  Calf,  the  Destruction  of  the 
Worshippers  of  the  latter,  Moses  strik- 
ing the  Rock,  Elias  and  Acabus,  a  shield 
supported  by  2  angels,  Moses  break- 
ing the  Tables  of  the  Law.  There 
are  some  good  specimens  of  wood- 
carving  in  the  Istituto — a  department  of 
art  for  which  Siena  has  been  more  cele- 
brated than  any  other  town  in  Italy, 
a  superiority  which  it  still  maintains. 
This  branch  of  art,  which  attained  a 
great  degree  of  perfection  under  the 
two  Barilis  in  the  15th  and  16th  centu- 
ries, is  continued  at  the  present  time 
by  Giusti,  some  of  whose  productions 
were  much  admired  and  rewarded  at  the 
great  London  Exhibition  in  1851,  and 
whose  studio,  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
suppressed  Convent  of  San  Domenico, 
will  be  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  which  is 
situated  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill 
of  Siena,  was  commenced  after  the 
election  of  Nicholas  II.,  1059,  and 
consecrated  in  1179  by  Alexander  III.: 
it  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  occupied  sub- 
sequently by  an  early  Christian  ch. 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Assump- 
tion. The  present  cathedral  is  only 
a  portion  (the  transept)  of  a  much 
vaster  edifice,  which  was  never  com- 
pleted; but  the  beautiful  unfinished 
S.  front  and  the  gigantic  nave  and 
aisles  may  be  still  seen  near  the  pre- 
sent ch.,  partly  hidden  by  the  stables 
and  coach-houses  attached  to  the  mo- 
dern palace  of  the  sovereign ;  and 
the  drawings  made  by  the  architect, 
Maestro  Landi,  still  exist  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Duomo.  Mr.  Hope,  speak- 
ing of  the  cathedral  as  it  now  stands, 
says,  "  The  front  was  first  completed 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century 
by  Giovanni  da  Siena ;  but  not  being 
approved  of,  was  demolished,  the  nave 
lengthened,  and  the  new  front  begun, 
in  1 284,  it  is  supposed,  on  the  designs 
of  Nicol6  da  Pisa,    and   finished 
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Lorenzo  Maitani,  a  native  of  Siena,  in 
1290.  It  is  inlaid  with  black,  red,  and 
white  marble,  relieved  with  other  co- 
lours, painting,  and  gilding,  and  offers 
a  bastard  pointed  style,  or  rather  a 
jumble  of  different  styles;  the  centre 
porch  being  round,  and  those  of  the 
sides  pointed,  and  the  higher  parts  not 
rising  insensibly  oat  of  the  lower,  but 
seeming  stack  on  these  apres  coup  ;  the 
pediments  only  like  triangular  screens 
or  plates,  placed  before  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  roof."  The  fagade  is 
covered  with  ornaments  and  sculptures, 
among  which  are  several  animals  sym- 
bolical of  the  cities  which  were  allied 
to  Siena  at  different  periods.  Over  the 
door  are  busts  of  the  3  saints,  Cathe- 
rine, Bernardino,  and  Ansano,  who  were 
natives  of  the  city.  The  most  remark- 
able sculptures  of  this  front  are  the 
Prophets  and  the  2  Angels  by  Jacopo 
della  Quercia.  The  columns  of  the 
great  doorway  are  surmounted  by  lions, 
the  emblems  of  Florence  and  Massa. 
The  Campanile  was  built  by  the  Bis- 
domini;  but  its  marble  coating  and 
other  ornaments  are  by  Agostino  and 
Agnolo  da  Siena.  One  of  the  bells  bears 
the  date  of  1148.  The  interior  of  the 
cathedral  exhibits  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  building  as  it  was  originally 
designed ;  as  already  stated,  it  was 
intended  to  have  formed  only  the  tran- 
sept of  a  much  more  spacious  temple, 
which  was  carried  on  by  Maestro 
Laudi  until  1356,  when  the  plague, 
which  committed  great  ravages  at 
Siena,  and  other  causes,  led  to  its  being 
abandoned.  The  pillars  are  clustered, 
and  the  capitals  are  ornamented  with  fo- 
liage and  figures.  The  lower  arches  are 
semicircular,  but  those  of  the  clerestory 
and  its  windows  are  pointed.  The 
choir  is  lighted  by  a  rich  wheel-window, 
mid  there  is  a  similar  one  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  ch.  Over  the  lower 
arches  of  the  nave  the  friese  is  orna- 
mented with  a  series  of  heads  in  terra- 
cotta of  the  popes  down  to  Alexan- 
der III.  in  alto-relievo,  among  which 
that  of  Pope  Zacharias  was  originally 
the  bust  of  Pope  Joan,  and  had  the 
Inscription,  Johannts  r/77.t  Fetnina  de 
Atyli i.  It  was  metamorphosed  in  1 600 
by  the  grand-duke,  at  the  suggestion,  it 


is  said,  of  Clement  VIII.  Many  of  the 
antipopes  are  included  in  the  series, 
but,  like  in  all  similar  collections,  the 
greater  number  of  the  early  likenesses 
areapocryphaL  The  roof  is  painted  bine, 
and  studded  with  gold  stars,  as  also  the 
dome,  with  the  stars  enclosed  in  panels. 
The  two  largecolumnsof  thedoor,  sculp- 
tured in  1483,  sustain  an  elegant  tribune 
with  four  bas-reliefs,  representing  the 
Visitation,  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin, 
the  raising  of  her  Body,  and  her  Assump- 
tion. The  beautiful  painted  glass  of  the 
N.  wheel- window  was  designed  by  Pie- 
rino  del  Vaga,  and  executed  by  Pastorino 
of  Siena,  in  1549.  The  wheel- window  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  ch.  is  also 
very  beautiful,  and  more  in  the  style  of 
the  15th  century.  The  cupola  is  an 
irregular  hexagon,  with  a  row  of  small 
pillars  running  round  the  tympanum. 
The  pavement  is  unique  and  unri- 
valled as  a  work  of  art  in  its  peculiar 
class.  It  has  not  the  tessellation  of 
mosaic;  it  consists  of  a  dark  grey 
marble  inlaid  upon  white,  with  lines  of 
shading  resembling  niello.  The  oldest 
of  these  works  are  the  Samson,  Judas 
Maccabams,  Moses,  the  five  kings  of 
the  Amorites  taken  in  the  cave  of 
Makkedah  (Joshua  x.,  16),  and  the 
Solomon  and  Joshua  are  by  Duccio: 
Absalom  hanging  by  his  hair  is  also 
attributed  to  that  master.  The  grandest 
compositions  are  those  by  Beecafumi, 
particularly  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall,  and 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  said  to  have 
been  his  latest  work.  7  of  the  original 
cartoons  from  which  Beccafumi  exe- 
cuted them  have  been  recently  disco- 
vered, and  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Istituto  delle  Belle  Arti.  The  sym- 
bols of  Siena  and  her  allied  cities — 
the  Hermes  Trismegistus  offering  the 
Pimandra  to  a  Gentile  and  a  Christian, 
Socrates  and  Crates  climbing  the  Moun- 
tain of  Virtue,  the  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
with  the  Four  Philosophers  in  the 
angles,  are  among  the  most  curious  of 
these  works,  but  their  authors*  names 
have  not  been  handed  down  to  our  time. 
The  mosaics  of  the  Sibyls  in  the  nave  are 
from  designs  of  Benvenuto,  Matteo  di 
Giovanni,  Neroccio,  and  Guidoccio, 
painters  of  the  15th  century.    The  Ery- 
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throean  Sibyl,  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man, 
the  figures  of  Religion,  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  are  by  Antonio  Federighi,  who 
also  designed  the  Battle  of  Jephthah, 
executed  by  Bastiano  di  Francesco. 
In  front  of  the  entrance  are  mosaics 
on  the  floor  representing  the  emblems 
of  the  several  towns  which  were  allied 
to  Siena.  The  pavement  of  the  choir 
was  covered  with  boards  about  2  cen- 
turies ago,  in  consequence  of  the  injury 
it  received  from  the  constant  tread  oi 
visitors.  On  great  festivals  this  covering 
is  removed,  but  at  other  times  the  cus- 
tode  who  shows  the  library  will  raise 
the  planks,  to  enable  the  visitor  to  in- 
spect these  curious  works.  In  the 
choir  the  beautiful  carvings  of  the 
stalls  were  begun  in  1387  by  Francesco 
Tonghi,  by  Bartolmo  of  Siena,  and  Bene- 
detto  of  Montepulciano,  from  the  designs 
of  Maestro  Riccio  (Bartolommeo  Neroui), 
and  completed  in  1506  by  the  two 
Barilis,  when  the  choir  was  removed 
from  beneath  the  cupola  to  its  pre- 
sent situation.  The  Tarsia  work  is  by 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Verona,  and  formerly 
belonged  to  the  ch.  of  Monte  Uliveto. 
The  high  altar  is  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 
The  magnificent  tabernacle  in  bronze, 
the  work  of  Lorenzo  di  Pietro,  was 
completed  in  1472,  after  a  labour  of  9 
years.  On  the  consoles  are  8  angels  in 
bronze,  by  Beccafumi,  The  octagonal 
pulpit  of  white  marble,  supported  by  a 
circle  of  8  columns,  with  one  in  the 
centre,  and  4  of  which  rest  on  lions 
playing  with  their  cubs,  is  a  remark- 
able work  of  Nicolb  da  Pisa,  aided  by  his 
son  Giovanni,  and  Arnolfo ;  it  bears  the 
date  1226  ;  the  Last  Judgment,  repre- 
sented in  two  of  its  bas-reliefs,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
the  illustrious  artist.  On  the  pilasters 
of  the  cupola  are  fastened  2  poles  of 
the  Carroccio  captured  by  the  Sienese 
from  the  Florentines  at  the  battle  of 
Monte  Aperto  in  1260.  On  one  of  the 
neighbouring  altars  is  still  preserved  the 
crucifix  carried  by  the  Sienese  in  that 
battle.  In  the  chapels  on  each  side  be- 
fore entering  the  choir  are  2  portions  of 
a  painting  by  fiuccio  di  Buoninsegna, 
which  are  extremely  interesting  in  the 
history  of  art,  and  of  the  school  of 
Siena  in  particular;  on  one  of  them  isi 


his  name,  and  it  was  so  highly  prized  at 
the  period  of  its  execution,  that  it  was 
honoured  with  a  public  procession  like 
that  of  Cimabue  now  in  the  ch.  of  Sta. 
Maria  Novella  at  Florence.  The 
panel  was  originally  painted  on  both 
sides,  the  picture  having  stood  over 
the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  then 
situated  under  the  cupola;  but  these 
have  been  separated,  and  are  both 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  chapels. 
One,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment on  the  rt.  of  the  choir,  represents 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  our 
Saviour  in  27  small  compartments; 
and  the  other,  in  the  opposite  chapel 
of  Sant'  Ansano,  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  several  Saints  and  angels. 
Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  fine  arts  were  held 
at  Siena  at  the  period  of  Duccio  (1311) 
from  a  circumstance  which  has  re- 
cently come  to  light,  that  the  artist 
received  in  payment  for  this  paint- 
ing less  than  20/.  of  our  money, 
whilst  the  materials  provided  for  it, 
chiefly  gold  and  ultramarine,  raised  its 
whole  cost  to  3000  golden  florins — an 
enormous  sum  for  the  period.  The 
paintings  on  the  pyramid  which  stood 
over  this  picture  and  the  Predella  are 
in  the  sacristry.  The  Chapel  of  St. 
John  the^  Baptist,  a  circular  building, 
was  designed  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi; 
there  are  some  bas-reliefs  of  the  history 
of  Adam  and  Eve  by Jacopo  della  Querela 
on  the  altar,  and  a  good  statue  of  St. 
John  by  Donatello,  besides  several  works 
by  Sienese  sculptors  of  less  eminence. 
In  this  chapel  is  preserved  the  Baptist's 
right  arm,  presented  by  Pius  II.  in  1464. 
The  Capetla  del  Voto,  or  the  Chigi  Chapel, 
built  by  Alexander  VII.,  is  rich  in  lapis 
lazuli,  marbles,  and  gilding.  It  contains 
a  statue  of  St.  Jerome  and  a  Magdalen 
by  Bernini,  who  is  said  to  have  trans- 
formed into  the  latter  a  'statue  of  An- 
dromeda; St.  Catherine  and  St.  Ber- 
nardino are  by  his  pupils  Raggi  and 
Ercole  Ferrata,  who  also  executed  the 
statue  of  the  pope  from  Bernini's  de- 
signs. The  Visitation  is  a  copy  in 
mosaic  of  a  picture  by  Carlo  Maratta, 
and  the  St.  Bernardino  is  by  Cav.  Cala- 
brese.  Opposite  the  Chigi  Chapel 
the  room  once  called  the  Sala  Piec 
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minea,  but  now  the  Library,  decorated 
with  10  frescoes,  illustrating  different 
events  in  the  life  of  Pius  II.  (iEneas 
Sylvius  Piccolomini ) ;  outside  is  an 
11th,  representing  the  coronation  of 
his  nephew  Pius  III.  These  works, 
which  are  particularly  remarkable  for 
the  preservation  of  their  colours, 
were  painted  as  a  commission  from 
the  latter  pontiff  when  Cardinal, 
by  Pinturicchio,  assisted  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Raphael,  then  in  his  20th 
year,  who  furnished  some  of  the  de- 
signs, 2  of  which  are  still  preserved 
— one  at  Florence,  the  other  in  the 
Casa  Baldeschi  at  Perugia.  It  is  even 
believed  that  the  whole  of  that  nearest 
to  the  windows  on  the  rt.  hand,  repre- 
senting the  journey  of  Pius  II.,  when 
a  young  man,  in  the  suite  of  Cardinal 
Capranica,  to  the  Council  of  Basil, 
is  from  the  design  of  Raphael.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  paintings  of  my- 
thological subjects.  The  choir-books, 
50  in  number,  which  give  the  name  of 
library  to  this  apartment,  contain  some 
beautiful  miniatures  by  Fra  Benedetto 
da  Matera,  a  Benedictine  of  Monte  Ca- 
sino, and  Fra  Gabriele  Mattel  of  Siena ; 
one  of  the  missals  is  illuminated  by 
Liberate  of  Verona.  The  collection 
was  formerly  much  larger,  but  many 
of  the  duplicates  were  carried  to  Spain, 
having  been  presented  to  Charles  V. 
Some  modern  monuments  have  been 
'put  up  in  this  beautiful  hall:  one  to  a 
former  governor,  Giulio  Bianchi,  by 
Tenerani ;  another  to  Mascagni,  the 
celebrated  anatomist,  by  Bicci, 

The  monument  of  Bandino  Bandini, 
in  the  ch.,  is  remarkable  for  a  statue 
of  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  a  Seraph, 
and  2  Angels,  by  Michel  Angelo  in 
his  youth.  There  is  also  a  bronze 
bas-relief  on  the  floor  of  the  ch.  by 
Donatello,  covering  the  grave  of  Gio- 
vanni Pecci,  bishop  of  Grosseto.  Of 
the  2  vases  for  holy  water,  one  is  an 
ancient  candelabrum,  covered  with  my- 
thological sculptures;  the  other  is  an 
able  work  by  Jaoopo  delta  Quercia.  The 
Sacristy  contains  several  small  pictures 
by  Duccio,  which  formed  the  Predella 
of  the.  paintings  in  the  chapels  of  Santf 
Ansano  and  the  Sacrament,  and  one  by 
Pietro  Lorenzetti. 


Behind  the  cathedral,  or  rather  under 
the  choir,  is  the  ancient  Baptistery,  now 
the  ch.  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Its 
front  is  a  much  purer  Gothic  than  the 
cathedral,  and  is  attributed  to  Agostino 
and  Agnolo ;  the  floor  bears  the  date  of 
I486.  "Its  pilasters  are  panelled  in 
lozenges,  alternately  with  quatre foils, 
heads  of  St*  John  the  Baptist,  and  lions' 
heads  exquisitely  beautiful.  Its  in- 
terior is  very  shallow,  and  to  the  E. 
of  it  a  lofty  flight  of  steps  leads  through 
a  beautiful  marble  gate,  in  the  pointed 
style,  to  the  piazza  of  the  duomo,  which 
in  the  original  design  was  intended  as 
a  lateral  door  into  the  great  nave  of 
the  cathedral." — Hope,  Among  the 
beautiful  ornaments  of  the  Font,  in  gilt 
bronze,  are  the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  St.  John  before  Herod,  by 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti ;  the  Banquet  of  Herod, 
by  Pietro  Pollajolo ;  the  St.  Joachim  by 
Donatello ;  the  Birth  of  St.  John,  and  his 
Preaching  in  the  Desert,  by  Jacopo  delta 
Quercia,  The  bas-reliefs  in  marble  on 
the  tabernacle  are  by  Lorenzo  di  Pietro. 
The  frescoes  over  the  altar  and  on  the 
roof  are  by  Sienese  painters  of  the  15th 
century  ;  that  over  the  altar,  on  the  1., 
is  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,va&  the  St.  Peter  by 
Beccafumi. 

Several  of  the  churches  in  Siena  ape 
remarkable  for  their  paintings. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Agostino,  finished  by 
Vanvitelli  in  1 755,  has  a  beautiful  Nati- 
vity by  Sodoma  •  in  the  Chigi  chapel 
a  fine  Christ  at  the  Cross  surrounded 
by  saints,  by  Perugino,  for  which  he 
was  paid  200  golden  ducats ;  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  a  celebrated 
picture,  by  Matteo  da  Siena;  a  St. 
Jerome  by  Spagnoletto  ;  and  the  Baptism 
of  Constantine  by  Francesco  Vanni;  in 
the  Piccolomini  chapel  is  a  statue  of 
Pius  II.,  by  Dupre,  recently  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  city.  The  adjoining 
Convent  is  now  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  Tolomei  college,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Fathers  of  the  Scuole  Pie, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  educational 
establishments  in  Italy. 

The  conventual  ch.  of  the  Carmine 
is  remarkable  for  its  steeple  and  clois- 
ters, by  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  The  Ma- 
donna throned,  in  the  choir,  is  by  Ber- 
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nardino  Fungai,  1503;  the  St.  Michael 
by  Beccafami;  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Bartholomew  by  Casolani ;  the  Nativity 
was  begun  by  liiccio,  and  finished  by 
A.  Salimbeni.  In  the  court  of  the  con- 
vent is  a  deep  well,  called  the  Pozzo  di 
Diana,  which  was  believed  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  fabulous  mine  of  Diana, 
ridiculed  by  Dante  (Purgat.  xiii.). 

The  Ch.  of  La  Concezzione,  more 
generally  known  as  the  Chicsd  dei  Servi, 
a  fine  building  from  the  designs  of 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  has  a  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Fungai;  2  Annunciations, 
by  Francesco  Vanni ;  a  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  by  Matteo  da  Siena ;  the  pic- 
ture called  the  Vergine  del  Popolo,  by 
Lippo  Memmi;  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Manetti ;  and  a  Nativity,  by  Casolani. 

Ch.  of  San  Domenico,  begun  in  1220, 
but  not  finished  till  1465,  is  an  interest- 
ing and  imposing  edifice,  75  feet  wide ; 
spanned  by  a  pointed  arch  of  singu- 
lar boldness,  wnich  sustains  the  tran- 
septs. Among  its  pictures  are,  in  the 
Malevolti  chapel,  on  the  1.  of  the  choir, 
the  celebrated  Madonna  by  Quido  da 
Siena,  with  the  date  1221,  19  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Cimabue,  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  Sienese  claim 
the  honour  of  possessing  the  earliest  of 
the  Italian  schools  of  painting;  on 
the  wall  of  the  same  chapel  a  Santa 
Barbara  by  Matteo  da  Siena,  dated 
1479;  a  Madonna  and  Saints,  by  Gio- 
vanni di  Paolo,  1426 ;  a  Crucifixion,  by 
Ventura  Salimbeni ;  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Peter,  by  A.  Salimbeni;  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Shepherds,  by  Luca  Signor- 
elli;  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  by  Ca- 
solani. On  one  side  of  the  high  altar  is 
the  fine  picture  of  St.  Catherine  faint- 
ing in  the  arms  of  two  nuns  at  the 
apparition  of  the  Saviour,  by  Sodo- 
ma;  on  the  other  St.  Catherine  in 
ecstasy,  and  the  Almighty,  with  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  attended  by  an- 
gels, appearing  to  her.  The  De- 
moniac is  by  Francesco  Vanni.  The 
marble  tabernacle  and  the  two  Angels 
are  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo.  Over 
the  door  leading  to  the  chapel  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  church  is  the 
Crucifixion,  attributed  to  Giotto,  and 
above  the  altar  in  it  the  portrait  of 
St,  Catherine  of  Siena,  by  F.  Vanni. 


San  Francesco,  a  fine  and  very  spa- 
cious church,  built  from  the  designs  of 
Agnolo  and  Agostino  in  1326.  Its  gene- 
ral form  is  the  same  as  that  of  Santa 
Croce  at  Florence,  with  a  fine  transept, 
having  4  chapels  on  pointed  arches  on 
each  side  of  the  choir.  It  contains  the 
Deposition,  a  masterpiece  of  Sodoma's. 
The  Holy  Fathers  in  Purgatory  is  by 
Beccafami.  Some  frescoes  by  Am- 
brogio  Lorenzetti  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered under  the  whitewash  of  one  of 
the  chapels. 

Not  far  from  the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco 
is  the  Oratorio  of  San  Bernardino,  which 
contains  5  of  Sodoma's  finest  frescoes — 
one  of  5  saints,  the  others  the  Assump- 
tion, the  Coronation,  the  Visitation  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  and  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Temple-^-and  others  of 
Meckerino ;  the  Marriage  by  Pacchie- 
rotto  ;  the  Nativity  by  Beccafumi ;  and 
the  Death  of  the  Madonna ;  all  in  the 
Upper  Oratory. 

The  Ch,  of  Fonte  Giusta,  built  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  of  Sienese  over 
Florentines  in  1482,  contains  the  cele- 
brated picture  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi, 
representing  the  Sibyl  announcing  to 
Augustus  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  noble 
painting,  justly  regarded  as  the  master- 
piece of  that  artist.  The  Sibyl  is 
a  sublime  and  expressive  figure.  So 
highly  was  this  picture  admired  by 
Lanzi,  that  he  says  Peruzzi  "  gave  it  so 
divine  an  enthusiasm,  that  Raphael 
treating  the  same  subject,  as  well  as 
Guido  and  Guercino,  whose  sibyls  are 
so  often  met  with,  probably  never 
surpassed  it."  The  marble  altar, 
sculptured  in  1517  by  Marzini,  is  an 
elaborate  work.  Among  the  ex-voto 
offerings  preserved  in  this  church  are  a 
sword,  a  smallwooden  shield  bound  with 
iron,  and  a  large  bone  of  a  whale,  said  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  of 
Fonte  Giusta  by  Columbus  on  his  return 
from  the  discovery  of  America. 

San  Giorgio  contains  the  tomb  of 
Francesco  Vanni,  the  painter.  The 
tower  has  38  windows,  said  to  allude  to 
the  38  companies  which  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Monte  Aperto. 

San  Martino,  a  handsome  ch.   with 
a  front  built  by  Giovanni  Fontanp 
the   17  th  century,  contains  the 
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cumcision,  by  Guido;  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  by  Guercino,  for 
which  he  was  partly  paid  in  peluzzo, 
or  plush,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
Siena  was  then  celebrated.  The  picture 
of  the  Victory  of  the  Sienese  at  the 
Porta  Camollia  in  1526  is  by  Lorenzo 
Cini.  There  are  several  interesting 
statues  in  terra-cotta,  by  Jacopo  delta 
Quercia,  which  of  late  years  have  been 
painted  over. 

San  Quirico,  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  town,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  a  Temple  of  Romulus,  has  two  good 
works  by  Francesco  Vanni,  the  Flight 
out  of  Egypt,  and  an  Ecce  Homo. 
The  Deposition,  by  Casolani,  and  the 
Angel  with  the  Virgin  at  the  Sepulchre, 
by  Salimbeni,  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

San  Spirito,  with  a  noble  doorway 
by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  has  some  good 
paintings:  the  Madonna  throned  with 
Saints,  by  Sodoma  ;  four  subjects  from 
the  life  of  S.  Hyacinth,  by  Salimbeni; 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Pac- 
chierotto ;  S.  Jacinto,  by  Francesco 
Vanni ;  and  a  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion, 
with  the  Madonna,  St.  John,  and  the 
Magdalen,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  in  the 
cloister. 

La  Trinita  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
ceiling  by  Ventura  Salimbeni;  a  Ma- 
donna by  Matteo  di  Giovanni ;  and  the 
Victory  of  Clovis  over  Alaric,  by  Raf- 
faelle  Vanni. 

Of  the  numerous  Oratories ,  the  most 
interesting  are  those  occupying  the 
house  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  and 
the  ancient  fullonica,  in  the  lower  story, 
of  her  father,  who  was  a  dyer  and 
fuller.  In  the  latter  are  St.  Cathe- 
rine receiving  the  Stigmata  by  So- 
doma ;  her  Pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
St.  Agnes  of  Montepulciano,  the  finest 
work  of  Pacchierotto  ;  and  her  pursuit 
by  the  Florentines,  by  Ventura  Salimbeni. 
In. the  house  are  representations  of 
various  miraculous  events  in  the  life  of 
the  Saint,  by  Vanni,  Serri,  Nasini,  &c, 
and  the  Miraculous  Crucifix,  by  Giunta 
da  Pisa,  from  which,  according  to  the 
\urch  legend,  she  received  the  Stig- 
ta. 

'he  Palazzo  Pvbblico,  with  its  lofty 
er  Delia  Mangia,  stands  in  the 
sza  del  Campo,  a  large  semicircular 


space  more  resembling  the  form  of  an 
escalop-shell  than  any  other  to  which 
it  has  been  compared.  Its  entire  circuit 
is  said  to  be  1000  feet :  it  slopes  like 
an  ancient  theatre  for  public  games.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of 
republican  greatness  than  the  aspect 
and  shape  of  this  forum ;  it  was  the 
scene  of  many  popular  tumults  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  derives  its  name, 
"del  campo/'  from  the  passage  of 
Dante : — 

"  Quando  vivea  piu  glorioso,  disse, 
Liberamente  nel  Campo  di  Siena, 
Ogni  vergogna  deposta,  si  afflase." 

Purg.  xi. 
"  His  glory  at  the  highest— he  replied, 
Free  in  Siena's  market-place  he  stood. 
Throwing  ali  fear  of  ridicule  aside, " 

WtigkPs  Trans. 

It  is  now  the  site  of  the  vegetable, 
fish,  and  game  market,  the  scene  of  the 
annual  horse-races,  called  the  Palio, 
which  take  place  on  the  15th  August, 
contested  by  the  several  wards  of  the 
city  with  a  spirit  of  rivalry  which  re- 
calls the  factions  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  Loggia  di  San  Paolo,  built  in  1417 
by  the  merchants  of  the  city,  and  now 
the  Casino  de'  Nobili,  has  its  principal 
front  in  a  neighbouring  street;  here 
sat  what  was  in  the  middle  ages  con- 
sidered as  the  most  impartial  com- 
mercial tribunal  in  Italy;  its  laws 
were  recognised  by  nearly  all  the 
other  republics,  by  which  its  decisions 
were  considered  binding.  The  marble 
seat  was  designed  by  B.  Peruzzi.  The 
statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are 
by  Antonio  Federighi;  the  S.  Vittore 
and  S.  Ansano  by  Urbano  da  Cortona. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  was  begun  in 
1295  and  finished  in  1327,  from  the 
designs  of  Agostino  and  Agnolo  da 
Siena ;  it  is  now  converted  into  public 
offices,  courts  of  law,  and  prisons.  The 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  was 
built  to  commemorate  the  cessation  of 
the  plague  of  1348,  which  carried  off 
80,000  persons.  The  halls  of  the  an- 
cient tribunal  di  Biccherna,  instituted 
for  the  management  of  the  taxes  and 
civil  affairs  of  the  republic,  contain 
numerous  paintings  of  the  Sienese 
school :  among  these  are  the  Madonna 
with  Saints  by  Sodoma  ;  and  the  Coro- 
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nation  of  the  Virgin  by  Pietro  Loren- 
zetti,  in  1345.  The  ceiling  is  painted 
chiefly  by  Petrazzi;  the  principal  sub- 
jects are  the  Coronation  of  Pius  II., 
the  Donation  of  Radicofani  by  the 
same  pope,  and  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  him  on  his  adopted  city. 
The  Sala  delle  Balestre,  now  used  as  a 
repository  of  the  public  archives  (Ar- 
chwio  dipbmatico),  is  covered  with  fres- 
coes by  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti  (1338), 
illustrating  the  results  of  good  and  bad 
government,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  the  age.  The  Sala  del 
gran  Consiglio  contains  the  immense 
fresco,  by  Simone  Memmi  (1321),  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child  under  a  bal- 
dacchino,  the  poles  of  which  are  held 
by  the  apostles  and  patron  saints  of 
the  city.  The  fresco  in  chiaroscuro, 
representing  Guido  Ricci  at  the  as- 
sault of  Monte  Massi,  is  attributed  to 
Simone  Memmi,  and  is  curious  for  the 
great  variety  of  military  engines  in- 
troduced. The  S.  Ansano,  S.  Victor, 
and  S.  Bernardino  are  by  Sodoma.  The 
adjoining  chapel  is  covered  with  fres- 
coes illustrating  the  history  of  the  Vir- 
gin, by  Taddeo  Bartolo ;  the  altarpiece  of 
the  Holy  Family  and  S.  Calisto  is  by 
Sodoma.  The  vestibule  has  a  curious 
gallery  of  portraits  of  illustrious  per- 
sonages, republicans  and  others,  among 
whom  Cicero,  Cato,  heathen  gods  and 
warriors,  are  found  ranged  with  Judas 
Maccabscus  and  St.  Ambrose ;  they  are 
also  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  (1414).  In 
the  Sala  del  Consisiorio,  the  roof,  painted 
by  Beccafumi,  and  so  much  admired  by 
Vasari  and  Lanzi,  represents  the  burn- 
ing of  the  enemies  of  Rome ;  it  has  been 
injured  by  modern  restoration:  the  walls 
are  hung  with  portraits  of  8  popes  and 
39  cardinals,  natives  of  the  city.  The 
paintings  of  Spinello  Aretino,  in  the 
Sala  dei  Priori,  are  also  remarkable  s 
they  represent  the  leading  facts  in  the 
history  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and 
Alexander  III.,  from  their  first  elec- 
tion to  the  triumph  of  the  pope  over 
the  emperor,  and  their  final  reconcilia- 
tion. This  chamber  contains  also  a 
beautiful  casket.  Several  of  the  paint- 
ings-by  the  early  Sienese  masters  which 
were  preserved  here  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  Istituto  delle  Belle  Arti. 


The  archives,  a  portion  of  which 
were  carried  off  by  the  French  and 
restored  at  the  peace,  are  arranged  in 
the  Sala  delle  Balestre:  they  contain 
an  invaluable  collection  of  state  papers 
during  the  republican  times,  some  of 
which  are  illustrated  with  miniatures. 
Amongst  the  latter  is  worthy  of  parti- 
cular notice  one  of  singular  beauty  for 
the  miniature  frontispiece  of  the  As- 
sumption, with  St.  Thomas  kneeling 
before  the  Virgin,  painted  by  Nkolo  di 
Ser  Sozzo  or  Sezzi  Tegliacci,  in  1334.  The 
MS.  to  which  it  belongs  is  known  as 
the  Caleffo  dell1  Assunta,  and  consists  of 
a  register  or  inventory  of  the  lands  and 
castles  belonging  to  the  Republic  in  the 
12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries. 

The  council-chamber  was  converted 
into  a  theatre  from  the  designs  of  Bibi- 
ena :  operas  are  occasionally  performed 
here.  The  tower,  called  delta  Mangia, 
begun  in  1325,  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  admired  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  came  here  to  examine  its  con- 
struction in  1502. 

The  Fountain,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Campo,  called  the  Fonte  Gaja,  gave 
the  epithet  "della  Fonte"  to  Jacopo 
della  Quercia,  who  executed  the  marble 
bas-reliefs,  representing  various  sub- 
jects of  Scripture  history,  now  unfortu- 
nately much  damaged.  The  subter- 
ranean aqueducts  which  supply  it  with 
water,  are  15  m.  in  length.  It  is  related 
that  Charles  V.,  when  he  examined 
them*  declared  that  Siena  was  more 
admirable  below  than  above  ground. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  this  piazza,  the 
summary  punishment  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  for  his  attempt  to  seize  the 
signoria  in  1 369  is  not  the  least  singular. 
The  people,  on  the  first  manifestation 
of  his  design,  broke  into  the  palace 
in  which  he  lodged,  disarmed  his 
followers,  and  left  him  alone  in  this 
square,  "  addressing  himself  in  turn  to 
the  armed  troops  which  closed  the 
entrance  of  every  street,  and  which, 
immoveable  and  silent,  remained  in- 
sensible to  all  his  entreaties.  It  was 
not  till  he  began  to  suffer  from  hunger 
that  his  equipages  were  restored  to  him, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  leave  the  town/* 

The  Palaces  of  Siena  are  mor- 
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markable  as  examples  of  domestic 
architecture  than  for  the  works  of  art 
-which  they  contain.  They  present 
that  peculiar  style  which  marks  all  the 
works  of  Agostmo  and  Agnolo,  the  two 
great  architects  of  the  republic.  A  few 
of  these  have  small  galleries  of  paint- 
ings by  the  native  school,  but  they  con- 
tain the  works  of  few  masters  who  may 
not  be  better  studied  in  the  gallery  and 
churches  already  described. 

The  Palazzo  del  Magnifico,  with  the 
fine  bronze  ornaments  and  rings  on 
the  outer  wall,  cast  by  Mazzini  and 
Cozzarelli,  was  erected  in  1504  by 
Pandolfo  Petrucci,  the  Ruler  or  Tyrant 
of  Siena,  called  II  Magnifico ;  the 
frescoes  by  Luca  Signorelli,  and  the 
fine  wood  carvings  by  Barili,  have 
been  recently  removed  to  the  Istituto 
delle  Belle  Arti.  The  Palazzo  Saracini 
has  a  collection  of  paintings  by  the 
Sienese  masters,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  is  the  Christ  in  the  Garden 
by  Sodoma.  The  Palazzo  Buonsignori  is 
a  fine  example  in  the  Pointed  style,  with 
a  terra-cotta  front.  The  Palazzo  Piccolo- 
mini  has  2  halls  painted  by  Bernhard 
von  Orley,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Raphael. 
The  Palazzo  Piccolomineo,  now  the  Pa- 
lazzo delGoverno,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
city,  was  built  by  Pius  II.  from  designs 
of  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  Near  it  is  the 
elegant  Loggia  by  the  same  architect, 
also  erected  by  Pius  II.  in  1460 — 
"gentilibus  suis," — as  the  inscription 
over  it  states.  The  Palazzo  Pannilini, 
from  the  designs  of  Maestro  Riccio,  con- 
tains some  mythological  subjects  by 
Beccafumiand  JBaldassare  Peruzzi.  The 
Palazzo  Polling  attributed  to  Peruzzi, 
has  some  frescoes  by  Sodoma,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Susanna, 
the  Scipio,  and  the  Burning  of  Troy, 
with  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  after- 
wards altered  to  represent  the  history 
of  Lot.  The  Palazzo  Tolomei  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture 
of  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century, 
having  been  built  by  II  Tozzo  in 
1205.  The  House  of  Beccaptmi,  a 
small  brick  building  erected  by  himself, 
is  interesting  among  the  other  records 
of  the  Sienese  school:  it  is  in  the 
street  still  called  "  dei  Maestri,"  from  the 
number  of  artists  who  occupied  it  dur- 


ing the  flourishing  times  of  the   re- 
public. 

Near  the  Piccolomini  Palace  is  the 
Funte  di  Fullonica,  begun  in  1249,  and 
presented  to  the  city  by  the  native  ar- 
chitect Francesco  di  Giorgio  in  1489. 
The  ancient  Gothic  Fonte  Branda,  at 
the  S.W.  base  of  the  Hill  of  San  Do- 
menico,  constructed  by  Bellamino  in 
1193  by  order  of  the  consuls  of  Siena, 
is  immortalised  by  Dante  : — 

*'  Ma  se  io  vedessi  qui  U-anima  trista 

Di  Guido  o  di  Alessandro,  o  di  lor  frate. 
Per  fonte  Branda  non  darei  la  vista." 

Inf.  xxx. 

'•  But  could  the  sight  of  Guido  greet  me  here, 
Or  Alexander's  hapless  soul  once  more, 
I'd  change  it  not  for  Branda's  fountain  clear." 

Wright's  Trans. 

The  Fonte  Nuova,  built  in  1259, 
is  also  a  remarkable  work. 

The  University,  of  late  years  re- 
moved to  the  Jesuits'  college  of  S. 
Vigilio,  dates  from  1203:  it  is  now 
flourishing,  since  the  transfer  to  Siena 
of  the  faculties  of  law  and  philosophy 
from  Pisa ;  the  number  of  students  • 
exceeding  500.  In  the  entrance  cloister 
is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  jurist  Ni- 
colo  Ariughieri  (1374),  remarkable  for 
its  bas-reliefs,  representing  a  professor 
teaching,  and  attributed  by  Cicognara 
to  Goro  di  Gregorio  da  Siena.  It  stood 
originally  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico. 

The  Library  occupies  the  great  hall 
of  the  Accademia  degli  Intronati,  con- 
sidered to  be   the  oldest  in  Europe. 
This  academy  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  among  the  16  for  which  Siena 
was  remarkable  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.      Indeed,  so  great  was  the 
passion  of  the  citizens  for  academies, 
that  one  for  females,  called  Delle  As- 
sicurate,  was  founded  in  1654  by  the 
Grand  Duchess  Vittoria.    The  library 
contains  about  40,000  vols.  and..  5000 
MSS.  The  most  ancient  of  the  latter  are 
the  Greek  Gospels  of  the  8th  or  9th  cen- 
tury, with  miniatures,  originally  in  the 
Imperial  Chapel  at  Constantinople,  and 
purchased  at  Venice  on  the  fall  of  the 
Greek  empire  for  the  great  hospital  of 
this  city;  it  is  magnificently  bound, 
with  silver  backs,  with  figures  of  the 
apostles  in  relief.     An  Italian    prose 
translation  of  the  '  jEneid,'  of  the  13th 
century,  is  curious  as  one  of  the  earliest 
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examples  of  an  Italian  version  of  the 
classics.  The  '  Ordo  Officiorum  Se- 
nensis  EcclesiaV  is  remarkable  for  its 
miniatures  of  1213  by  Oderigo  da  Gub- 
bio,  who  has  been  immortalised  by 
Dante,  in  a  fine  passage  of  the  '  Para- 
diso*  (see  p.  310).  A  copy  of  'Devo- 
tional Hours/  with  fine  miniatures; 
the  '  Petroni  Breviarium,'  handsomely 
illuminated  and  beautifully  bound, 
&c.  &c. 

The  manuscript  notes  of  Francesco 
di  Giorgio  on  architecture  and  engi- 
neering, illustrated  with  drawings,  are 
exceedingly  curious  ;  the  engineer  will 
find  them  full  of  valuable  suggestions, 
many  of  which  were  adopted  at  a  later 
period  in  military  tactics  by  Pietro 
Navarra  and  others,  who  appropriated 
the  merit  of  their  discovery.  Two  ob- 
jects of  even  higher  interest  are  the 
portfolios  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi  and 
Giuliano  di  Sangallo.  Among  the  au- 
tograph letters  preserved  here  are  seve- 
ral of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  Metas- 
tasio,  and  Socinus,  a  native  of  the  city. 

The  Collegio  Tolomei,  founded  in 
1668,  for  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  the  Sienese  nobility,  has  become 
of  late  years  one  of  the  first  scholastic 
institutions  in  Italy.  Originally  con- 
fided to  the  Jesuits,  since  the  suppres- 
sion of  that  order  it  has  passed  under 
the  management  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Scuole  Pie,  and  has  acquired  a  well- 
merited  celebrity ;  it  contains  about  100 
in-door  pupils,  each  paying  about  40/.  a 
year,  for  which  theyreceive  an  excellent 
classical  education,  the  elements  of  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  &c. :  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  is  paid  to 
the  boys,  and  every  kind  of  rational 
amusement  afforded  to  them.  Situated 
as  Siena  is,  in  the  part  of  Italy  where 
its  beautiful  language  is  spoken  in 
greatest  purity,  young  men  are  sent 
to  the  Collegio  Tolomei  from  every 
part  of  the  peninsula.  The  original 
rule  that  none  but  patricians  could  be 
admitted  is  no  longer  rigorously  adhered 
to,  although  the  great  proportion  of  the 
inmates  still  belong  to  noble  families. 

The  Great  Hospital  (Spedale  di  Sta. 
Maria  della  Scala),  opposite  the  Ca- 
thedral, a  spacious  Gothic  building,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  hospitals  in 


Europe ;  it  was  founded  by  Fra  Sorore, 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin, 
in  832.  It  contains  upwards  of  300 
beds,  and  has  of  late  years  derived 
great  honour  from  the  anatomical  la- 
bours of  Mascagni,  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  professors.  The  Church 
attached  to  it  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century ;  it  has  5  remark- 
able frescoes  by  Domcnico  di  Bartolo,  re- 
presenting, 1.  Several  saints  and  patri- 
archs ;  2.  The  Life  of  the  Beato  Agos- 
tino    Novello;    3.     The    Indulgences 

f ranted  to  the  Hospital  by  Celestin 
II.;  4.  The  Marriage  of  the  young 
Maidens  of  Siena;  5.  Acts  of  Charity 
towards  the  Sick  and  Infirm.  The 
large  painting  in  the  tribune  of  the  Pool 
of  Bethesda  is  by  Sebastian  Conca ; 
the  bas-relief  of  the  dead  Christ  is 
by  Giuseppe  Mftzzuola  of  Vol  terra,  a 
sculptor  of  the  last  century  ;  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  Saviour  at  the  high  altar 
is  by  Lorenzo  di  Pietro  (1446).  In  the 
ward  of  the  Pellegrinajo  are  several 
paintings  by  Sienese  masters  of  the  14th 
and  1 5th  centuries. 

The  Gates  of  Siena  are  in  many 
respects  worthy  of  notice.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  are  the  Porta  Ca- 
mollia,  on  the  road  to  Florence ;  the 
Porta  S.  Viene;  and  the  Porta  Romana. 
The  P.  San  Viene,  more  generally 
called  di  Pispini,  takes  its  name  from 
the  exclamations  of  the  people  during 
the  solemn  entry  of  the  body  of  St 
Ansanus,  which  was  welcomed  by  a 
public  procession  of  the  citizens  shout- 
ing "  II  santo  viene  V*  The  gate  was 
built  by  Moccio,  and  was  ornamented 
in  1526  with  a  Nativity  by  Sodoma. 
The  Porta  Romana,  built  in  1327  by 
Agostino  and  Agnolo,  is  an  interesting 
specimen  of  those  architects ;  like  San 
Viene,  it  has  also  its  painting — the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Sano  di 
Pietro  (1459).  The  Porta  di  San 
Lorenzo,  recently  opened,  is  close  to 
the  rly.  stat. 

The  Citadel  of  Siena  was  built  by 
Cosimo  I.  in  the  form  of  a  square 
with  4  bastions ;  it  is  at  the  N.  extre- 
mity of  the  town. 

The  Lizza,  which  adjoins  the  Citadel, 
celebrated  by  Alfieri  for  its  "frew**1 
ventolino,"  occupies  the  site  of  a 
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tress  erected  by  Charles  V.  in  1551, 
and  destroyed  by  the  citizens  soon 
afterwards ;  it  is  ornamented  with  sta- 
tues, and  is  the  favourite  promenade  of 
the  inhabitants.    ' 

The  great  festival  of  Siena  is  that  in 
honour  of  St.  Catherine.  This  popular 
saint  was  the  daughter  of  a  dyer ;  she 
was  born  in  1347,  and  took  the  vows 
when  only  eight  vears  of  age.  Her 
revelations  and  miracles  gained  her  so 
high  a  repute,  that  she  succeeded  in 
inducing  Gregory  XI.  to  remove  to 
Rome  the  HoJy  See  from  Avignon  after 
it  had  been  fixed  there  for  seventy  years. 
She  died  in  1380,  and  was  canonised 
in  1461.  Another  saint  of  Siena,  San 
Bernardino,  was  born  in  1380 ;  he 
joined  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  by  which 
he  was  sent  on  a  mjssion  to  the  Holy 
Land.  On  his  return  he  founded  300 
monasteries,  and  died  in  1444. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Siena  is 
the  large  Franciscan  Convent  of  L'Os- 
servanza,  erected  in  1423  by  Fran- 
cesco di  Giorgio,  by  order  of  Pandolfo 
Petrucci,  the  Ruler  of  Siena,  cited 
by  Machiavelli  as  one  of  the  best 
types  of  an  usurper.  He  died  in  1512, 
and  was  buried  here;  his  tomb  and 
that  of  Celia  Petrucci,  in  the  crypt, 
are  by  pupils  of  Peruzzi.  The  church 
also  contains  some  good  works  by  Luca 
delfa  Robbia,  in  terra-cotta,  representing 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  seve- 
ral pictures  of  early  Sienese  masters. 

About  3  m.  from  Siena  is  the  Castle 
of  Belcaro,  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  treacherous  sie^e  of  Siena  by 
Cosimo  I.  in  1554,  when  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Marquis  di  Marignano. 
The  ramparts  still  show  several  cannon- 
balls  imbedded  in  the  walls.  During 
the  14th  century  Belcaro  was  chosen 
by  St.  Catherine  as  the  site  of  a  con- 
vent; in  the  16th  century  it  became 
more  famous  as  the  residence  of  Cres- 
cenzio  Turamini,  the  rich  banker  of 
Siena.  Unlike  his  fellow-citizen  Buon- 
signori,  who  emigrated  to  France  to 
found  the  "  Bank  of  the  Great  Table," 
or  his  vain  oontemporary  Agostino 
Chigi,  who  ordered  the  silver  plate 
used  at  the  banquet  he  gave  to  Leo 
X.  at  the  Farnesina  Palace  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  as  it  was  re- 


moved from  table,  Turamini  devoted 
his  wealth  to  the  encouragement  of 
native  art,  and  employed  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  to  decorate  Belcaro.  The  loggia 
was  entirely  covered  with  his  frescoes ; 
they  were  unfortunately  defaced  in  the 
last  century,  but  the  whitewash  has 
lately  been  removed,  and  several  of  the 
subjects  are  now  restored.  The  chapel 
was  entirely  built  by  this  great  artist ; 
its  roof  was  ornamented  by  him  with 
the  most  delicate  frescoes,  showing  that 
in  fancy  and  in  grace  he  had  derived  no 
common  inspiration  from  the  works  of 
Raphael,  of  whom  he  professed  to  be 
an  imitator.  The  vestibule  of  the  villa 
presents,  however,  on  its  ceiling  a  still 
more  celebrated  work,  the  great  fresco 
of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  considered 
by  Lanzi  to  be  one  of  those  in  which. 
Peruzzi  most  closely  approached  to  Ra- 
phael. It  is  now  believed  to  have  been 
painted  from  Raphael's  design,  judg- 
ing from  an  engraving  by  Marc  An- 
tonio, professing  to  be  from  a  drawing 
by  Raphael. 

The  manners  and  language  of  the 
Sienese  remain  to  be  noticed.  The 
epithet  which  Dante  fixed  upon  the 
citizens  in  more  than  one  passage  has 
probably  tended  to  give  a  notoriety, 
if  not  a  celebrity,  to  their  national 
vanity,  which  promises  to  outlive  the 
felling : — . 

"  Ed  io  dissi  al  poeta :  or  fa  giammai 
Gcnte  si  vaiia  come  la  Sanese  ? 
Certo  non  la  Francesca  s\  di  assal." 

Inf.  xxix. 

"  Then  to  the  bard  I  said, '  Now  half  so  vain 
Was  ever  nation  as  these  Siennese  ? 
Not  e'en  the  French  themselves,  I  do  maintain.' " 

Wright'  8  TSuns. 

The  pronunciation  and  accent  of  the 
Sienese  are  celebrated  for  their  purity, 
and  the  Tuscan  dialect  is  spoken 
there  without  that  guttural  harshness 
or  those  strong  aspirates  which  are  sq 
disagreeable  at  Florence.  Perhaps,  ho wS 
ever,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  Siena, 
the  more  an  English  traveller  becomes 
acquainted  with  Italy,  the  more  will 
he  be  disposed  to  assent  to  the  saying, 

"  lingua  Toscana  In  bocca  Romana" 

Siena  is  one  of  the  places  selected  as 
a  summer  residence  by  English  vishors 
who  pass  that  season  in  Italy ;  it  is  free 
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from  mosquitos,  and  its  climate  is 
considered  healthy.  The  inhabitants 
boast,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  they 
escaped  the  several  visitations  of  the 
cholera.  "Siena,"  says  Sir  James 
Clark,  "  affords  a  healthy  summer  re- 
sidence for  persons  who  are  not  very 
liable  to  suffer  from  rapid  changes  of 
temperature,  which  often  occur  here 
during  the  summer,  owing  to  the  high 
and  exposed  situation  of  the  place. 
Siena  is  considerably  cooler  in  the 
summer,  and  much  colder  in  the  winter, 
than  Naples,  Rome,  Pisa,  or  Nice.  The 
annual  mean  temperature  is  55°  •  60, 
being  6°  less  than  Naples,  and  only 
about  5°  more  than  London ;  but  this 
arises  from  the  coldness  of  its  winter, 
which  is  only  1°*38  warmer  than  that 
of  London.  Its  summer  temperature 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Capo 
di  Monte  at  Naples,  but  3°  warmer 
than  that  of  the  baths  of  Lucca.  Its 
daily  range  of  temperature  is  very 
great.  It  is  dry  and  cool,  from  its  great 
elevation  (1330  feet  above  the  sea), 
and  altogether  a  safe  summer  resi- 
dence. For  persons  disposed  to,  or 
labouring  under  pulmonary  affections, 
however,  Siena  is  an  unfavourable  cli- 
mate at  all  seasons.  For  nervous,  re- 
laxed people  it  forms  a  better  summer 
retreat  than  either  Naples  or  even  the 
baths  of  Lucca." 

There  are  several  excellent  roads 
from  Siena :  to  Arezzo  by  Monte  San 
Savino  (Rte.  84),  42  m. ;  to  Chiusi,  by 
railway  as  far  as  Asinalunga,  and  Tor- 
rita  (Rte.  85),  40  m. ;  to  Chiusi  by 
Asciano  and  Montepulciano,  48  m.; 
to  Grosseto  and  the  Tuscan  Maremma, 
52  m.  (Rte.  81a). 

A  railway  to  the  Val  di  Chiana  is 
now  open  as  far  as  Asinalunga,  from 
which  public  conveyances  start  daily 
for  Arezzo,  Montepulciano,  Chiusi,  and 
other  towns  in  the  valley ;  and  another 
on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  for  Perugia, 
arriving  about  9  o'clock  p.m. 

Diligences  run  three  times  a-week 
between  Siena  and  the  following  places: 
to  Grosseto  in  15  hrs.,  to  Rome  in  29 
to  32  hrs.,  according  to  the  season,  as 
well  as  a  daily  Malleposte  in  26  hrs. 

Leaving  Siena,  the  following  are  the 
post-stations  on  the  road  to  Rome : 


Siena  to  Monterone        •    • 
Monterone  to  Torrenlerj     • 
Torrenieri  to  Poderlna  • 
Poderlna  to  Rlcorai   .     ,     • 
Ricorel  to  Radicofani      .     . 
Radicofanl  to  Ponte  Centlno 
P.  Centlno  to  Aoquapendente 
Aoquapendente  to  S.  Lorenzo 
S.  Lorenzo  to  Roteena     .     - 
Bolsena  to  Monteflasoone     • 
Monteflaacone  to  Vlterbo    . 
Vlterbo  to  L'Imposta     .     . 
L'lmposta  to  Ronclglione    . 
Ronciglione  to  Monterosi    , 
Monterosi  to  Baccano     •     . 
Baocano  to  La  Storta      •     . 
La  Storta  to  Rome    •    •    . 


roem 


Of 


Total  from  Siena  (137  Eng.  m.)  .   17* 

The  road  from  Siena  to  the  Papal 
frontier  passes  over  one  of  the  most 
barren  districts  in  the  whole  of  Italy  ; 
its  bare  clay  hills  are  generally  des- 
titute of  trees,  and  the  entire  country, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is 
dreary  and  desolate  beyond  descrip- 
tion. On  leaving  Siena  the  road  de- 
scends into  the  valley  of  the  Arbia,  and 
follows  its  it.  bank  for  nearly  2  stages. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dismal  than  the 
look  of  the  bleak  region  extending  to  the 
E.,  contrasting  with  the  distant  green 
and  wooded  hills  of  the  Montagnuola 
of  Siena  in  the  opposite  direction. 

1  Monterone. 

The  Arbia  and  the  Ombrone  are 
crossed  shortly  before  reaching 

Buonconvento,  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls,  situated  on  the  Arbia,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Ombrone,  in  a  fer- 
tile and  well-cultivated  valley,  pre- 
senting a  singular  contrast  with  the 
barren  clay  hills  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. (There  are  two  Inns  here, 
the  Cavallo  Inglese  and  the  Europa; 
neither  very  comfortable.)  The  an- 
cient castle  of  Buonconvento  is  in- 
famous in  Italian  history  as  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
VII.  The  emperor  was  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  give  battle 
to  the  Guelph  party  under  Robert 
of  Naples,  when  he  stopped  here  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, August  24,  1313.  He  received 
the  communion  from  the  hands  of 
a  Dominican  monk  of  Montepul- 
ciano, and  expired  in  a  few  hours. 
"It  was  said/'  says  Sismondi,  "tb** 
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tbe  monk  bad  mixed  the  juice  of  napel 
ill  tbe  consecrated  cop  ;  it  was  said 
also  that  Henry  was  already  attacked 
by  a  malady  which  be  concealed — a 
carbuncle  had  manifested  itself  below 
the  knee,  and  a  cold  bath,  which  he 
took  to  calm  tbe  burning  irritation, 
perhaps  occasioned  his  sudden  and 
unexpected  death."  The  contempo- 
rary writers  nearly  all  agree  in  ascribing 
the  event  to  poison,  bat  recent  critics 
appear  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  fic- 
tion of  the  Ghibelines,  who  found  the 
people  too  willing  to  believe  it.  From 
Buonconvento,  a  road  of  7  m.  leads  up 
the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  to  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Monte  Uliveto  M<uj- 
giore;  worth  visiting  on  account  of  its 
fine  frescoes  by  Luca  Signorelli,  re- 
presenting events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Benedict,  and  for  some  of  the  earliest 
productions  of  Bodoma.  The  Pereta 
and  the  Seriate  torrents  are  crossed 
between  Buonconvento  and  Torrenieri. 
The  road  is  a  continued  and  wearisome 
ascent ;  on  a  hill,  5  m.  on  the  rt.,  is  seen 
the  town  of  Montalcino,  celebrated  for 
its  wines. 

lj  Torrenieri  (an  additional  horse 
from  this  place  to  Poderina,  and  vice 
versa).  Beyond  this  station  the  Asso 
and  the  Tuoma  are  crossed.  Another 
steep  ascent  over  bare  hills  brings 
us  to  San  Quirico,  where  a  road  on 
the  left  strikes  off  to  Pienza  (6  m.), 
the  birthplace  of  Pius  II.  (iEneas 
Sylvius),  and  of  his  nephew  Pius 
III.,  who  built  the  immense  Piccolo- 
mini  palace  in  the  town.  [An  inte- 
resting excursion  may  be  made  from 
San  Quirico  to  Montepulciano  and 
Chiusi  (25  m.),  both  Etruscan  cities 
of  high  antiquity,  whence  a  good  road 
leads  through  Cittk  della  Pieve  to 
Orvieto  (32$  m.),  and  thence  to  Monte- 
fiascone  (18  m.). — (See  Rte.  97.)]  San 
Quirico  has  two  small  Inns,  the  Aquila 
Nera,  clean  and  good  of  its  kind,  and 
II  Sole,  which  the  vetturini  sometimes 
make  their  first  night's  sleeping-place 
from  Siena.  The  Gothic  ch.,  the  Picco- 
lomini  palace,  and  the  old  square  tower, 
supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  are  the 
ily  objects  of  interest  in  the  town. 

1  La  Poderina,  near  the  river  Orcia. 

m.  beyond  it  is  the  osteria  of  La 


Scala,  now  much  improved,  generally 
made  tbe  first  day's  resting-place  of 
the  vetturini  on  leaving  Siena.  Nu- 
merous torrents  flow  down  from  the 
flanks  of  Mont*  Amiata  into  the  Orcia 
between  this  and 

1  Ricorsi.  The  small  Inn  here  is 
almost  the  only  bouse.  It  is  very  in- 
different. (An  additional  horse  to  Ra- 
dicofani.)  Near  to  this  place  are  the 
baths  of  San  Filippo,  the  calcareous  de- 
posit from  the  waters  of  which  is  turned 
to  a  profitable  account  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  casts.  The  water,  when  allowed 
to  fall  upon  the  moulds  of  medals  or 
gems,  leaves  a  precipitate  which  hardens 
into  the  most  beautiful  impressions ;  and 
when  sulphur  moulds  are  used,  very 
fine  facsimiles  are  produced.  A  wild 
and  dreary  road  at  first  ascends  by 
the  side  of  the  Formone  torrent,  and 
afterwards  winds  up  the  barren 
mountain  of  Radicofani.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  desolation  of  the  scene; 
huge  masses  of  rock  encumber  the 
mountain's  sides,  and  vegetation  seems 
to  have  entirely  ceased.  The  highest 
point  of  the  road  is  reached  about  1  m. 
before  arriving  at  the  post-house,  and 
140  ft.  above  it. 

1  Radicofani  (Inn,  La  Posta:  im- 
proved— but  exorbitant,  if  the  prices 
are  not  agreed  upon  beforehand — and  the 
best  sleeping-place  for  the  first  night 
from  Siena  for  persons  travelling  with 
post-horses.  The  diligence  stops  here 
for  supper  on  its  way  to  Rome.  It 
was  once  a  bunting  palace  of  the 
grand  dukes.  The  house  has  lately 
been  fitted  up  and  painted,  but  in 
former  times  its  vast  range  of  apart- 
ments, with  their  high  black  raftered 
roofs  and  the  long  passages,  were  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Beckford  a  fitting  scene 
of  a  sabbath  of  witches).  The  mountain 
of  Radicofani  is  2470  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  from  its  great  height  it  commands 
all  the  surrounding  country.  The  geo- 
logy of  the  mountain  is  interesting ;  it 
is  composed  of  tertiary  marine  (Pleio- 
cenc)  marls,  in  which  are  embedded 
huge  blocks  of  limestone,  covered  with 
an  enormous  erupted  mass  of  volcanic 
matter,  which  forms  very  regular 
basaltic  columns.  The  village  is 
higher    up    the    mountain    than    the 
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road :  it  is  surrounded  with  strong 
walls,  but  contains  nothing  worthy 
of  attention,  except  the  dress  and 
wild  appearance  of  its  inhabitants. 
Still  higher,  occupying  the  summit 
of  the  peak,  is  the  ruined  castle  of 
Ghino  di  Tacco,  the  robber-knight, 
whose  seizure  of  the  abbot  of  Cluuy 
when  on  his  way  to  take  the  mineral 
waters  of  Tuscany  is  celebrated  by 
Boccaccio.  The  abbot's  ailments  ap- 
peared to  Ghino  capable  of  a  simple 
remedy,  for  he  put  him  on  a  regimen 
of  bread  and  white  wine,  and  it  is 
said  so  effectually  cured  him,  that 
he  found  it  quite  unnecessary  to  drink 
the  waters.  The  fort  was  a  place 
of  some  importance  in  later  times. 
During  the  last  century  it  was  garri- 
soned, but,  the  powder-magazine  hav- 
ing blown  up,  the  Tuscan  government 
has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  re- 
build it.  At  the  dogana,  by  the  road- 
side, passports  are  signed  and  luggage 
is  examined  on  entering  Tuscany.  A 
good  mountain  road  of  12  m.  leads  from 
Radicofani  to  Sarteano,  and  another 
through  Novella  to  San  Casciano  de' 
Bagni,  of  some  celebrity  as  a  water- 
ing-place. The  high  pointed  peak  seen 
to  the  E.  of  Radicofani  is  the  Dolo- 
mitic  Peak  above  Cetona. 

A  rapid  descent  leads  down  the 
valley  of  the  Rigo,  passing  the  osteria 
of  Novella  before  crossing  the  Rigo, 
which  here  falls  into  the  Paglia.  Fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  torrent,  we 
cross  the  Elvella,  which  divides  Tus- 
cany from  the  Papal  States  at  the 
osteria  of  La  Torricella,  and  arrive  at 

li  Ponte  Centino,  the  Papal  frontier 
station  and  custom-house,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Elvella,  near  the  point 
where  that  torrent  and  the  Siele  fall 
into  the  Paglia.  Passports  are  signed 
here,  but  persons  travelling  by  dili- 
gence are  not  annoyed  by  an  examina- 
tion of  their  luggage,  an  operation 
which  in  their  case  takes  place  at  Rome, 
as  it  may  for  those  travelling  by  post 
or  vetturino,  on  the  administration  of 
a  small  fee,  or  provided  they  have  ob- 
tained a  lascia  passare. 

[An  additional  horse  from  Ponte 
Centino  to  Radicofani,  and  also  to 
Acquapendente.    For  carriages  with  4 


or  6  horses,  besides  the  2  additional 
required  by  the  tariff,  the  postmaster 
of  Ponte  Centino  is  allowed  to  attach 
a  pair  of  oxen  from  the  Osteria  di  No- 
vella to  Radicofani,  at  a  charge  of  60 
bajocchi.  In  this  case  the  course  for 
the  two  additional  horses,  estimated  at 
l£  post,  is  fixed  at  60  bajocchi  per 
horse.  Carriages  of  couriers  and  others 
with  only  2  horses  are  not  subject 
to  the  regulation  as  regards  the  oxen.1 

The  road  proceeds  along  the  left  side 
of  the  Paglia,  which  receives  so  many 
torrents  in  its  course  that  the  route  be- 
tween Radicofani  and  Acquapendente 
is  often  impassable  after  heavy  rains. 
The  scenery  of  the  frontier  continues, 
for  some  miles,  of  a  dreary  charac- 
ter, but  it  improves  as  we  approach 
Acquapendente.  The  Paglia  is  crossed 
by  the  Ponte  Gregoriano,  and  a  steep 
ascent  leads  to 

1  Acquapendente  (7n»,  Tre  Corone 
d'Oro,  in  a  large  old  mansion,  rather 
desolate  and  ill  furnished  at  present, 
but  not  otherwise  objectionable).  Pass- 
ports are  again  vise'd  here,  for  which  a 
charge  of  1  paul  is  made.  The  ap- 
proach to  this,  the  first  town  of  the 
Papal  States,  offers  the  most  cheering 
contrast  w  ith  the  wild  ravines  and  dreary 
hills  of  the  Tuscan  frontier.  The  road 
winds  up  the  hill  amidst  fine  oaks 
and  terraces  covered  with  vegetation. 
The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  precipitous  mass  of 
rock,  over  which  several  pretty  cas- 
cades, from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
dash  into  the  ravine  below.  This  hill 
is  composed  chiefly  of  the  subapen- 
nine  marls,  capped  with  volcanic  tufa 
and  lava.  During  the  ascent,  on  the 
right  hand  some  short  basaltic  columns 
are  seen.  Acquapendente  is  a  dull 
and  dirty  town,  possessing  no  interest 
whatever  except  that  derived  from  its 
position.  It  was,  before  the  17th 
century,  a  mere  stronghold,  with  few 
inhabitants,  but  it  became  a  place  of 
some  importance  after  Innocent  X.,  in 
1647,  removed  to  it  the  episcopal  see 
from  Castro,  which  was  destroyed  as  a 
punishment  upon  the  inhabitants  for 
the  murder  of  their  bishop.  The  popu- 
lation amounts  to  2957.  The  medical 
traveller  will  not  pass  through  the  to^ 
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without  recollecting  the  feme  of  Fabri- 
cius  ab  Acquapendente,  born  here  in 
1537.  Fabncias  was  the  successor  of 
Fallopius  at  Padua,  where  he  filled 
the  anatomical  chair  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  His  name  is  celebrated  in 
natural  science  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
valves  of  the,  veins.  To  the  English 
traveller  he  is  particularly  interesting, 
since  Harvey  studied  under  him  at  Pa- 
dua, and  probably  received  from  his  dis- 
coveries the  first  impulse  in  his  investi- 
gations on  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Fabricius  died  in  1619,  the  year  in  which 
his  pupil  began  to  teach  publicly  in 
London  the  doctrine  of  the'circulation. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  gradually 
improves  after  leaving  this  town; 
many  of  the  tufa  hills  have  grottoes 
excavated  in  them,  which  serve  as 
habitations  for  the  shepherds.  A 
gradual  ascent  brings  us  to 

J  San  Lorenzo  Nuovo  (Inns,  Aqui- 
la  Nera,  and  l'Ecu  de  France),  a 
formal  village  built  by  Pius  VI.  as 
a  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
old  town,  situated  lower  down  and 
nearer  the  margin  of  the  lake,  which 
was  desolated  by  malaria.  From  this 
point  the  traveller  enjoys  the  first  view 
of  the  lake  of  Bolsena.  On  the  de- 
scent the  ruined  town  or  station  of  San 
Lorenzo  Vecchio,  surmounted  by  an  old 
tower  covered  with  ivy,  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  landscape.  It  occupies 
an  Etruscan  site,  and  numerous  sepul- 
chres are  still  traceable  in  the  cliffs 
beneath  its  walls.  The  descent  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  through  woods  of 
oaks,  is  very  beautiful.  As  Bolsena  is 
approached,  its  old  castle  comes  finely 
into  view.  Some  Etruscan  sepulchres 
have  been  lately  discovered  half-way 
between  San  Lorenzo  and  Bolsena,  and 
about  a  mile  on  the  1.  of  the  road; 
numerous  elaborate  gold  ornaments, 
with  bronze  vases,  and  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions, part  of  which  are  in  the 
Vatican  Museum.  The  jewellery,  espe- 
cially a  pair  of  gold  earrings  with 
winged  Victories,  are  in  possession  of 
Count  Ravizzi,  of  Orvieto. 

I  Bolsena  {Inn,  Aquila  d'Oro,  de- 
scribed by  some  travellers  as  very 
dirty  and  uncivil,  and  by  others 
as  comfortable    and  clean),  a  town 


of  1754  souls,  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  on  the  site  of 
the  Roman  city  which  supplanted 
the  Etruscan  city  of  Volsinium,  after 
the  latter  had  been  conquered  and 
razed  to  the  ground.  Volsinii  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  league,  and  was 
so  opulent  when  it  was  last  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  that  it  is  stated 
by  Pliny  to  have  contained  no  less 
than  2000  statues  (b.c.  280).  An 
account  of  its  various  contests  with 
Rome  will  be  found  in  Livy,  who  no- 
tices the  worship  of  Norcia,  and  states 
that  the  years  were  marked  by  fixing 
nails  in  her  temple.  The  common 
story  of  the  citizens  becoming  after  the 
loss  of  their  independence  so  sunk  in 
luxury  as  to  fall  under  subjection  to 
their  own  slaves  is  rejected  by  Nie- 
buhr,  who  considers  that  the  insur- 
gents called  "  slaves  "  by  the  Roman 
writers  were  not  domestic  slaves,  but 
serfs  who  had  aided  the  Volsinienses 
in  the  defence  of  their  common  home, 
and  had  obtained  as  their  reward  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  At  a  later  period 
Volsinii  was  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Sejanus,  the  favourite  of  Ti- 
berius ;  there  are  few  other  notices  of 
it  in  Roman  history.  The  Etruscan 
city  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
on  the  table-land  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  called  "  II  Piazzano,"  above  the 
amphitheatre,  but  there  is  not  a  vestige 
of  wall  or  building  now  to  be  seen. 
The  remains  of  the  Roman  city  are 
more  numerous*  At  the  entrance  of 
the  town  is  a  confused  heap  of  archi- 
tectural fragments  which  deserve  ex- 
amination. Among  them  are  broken 
columns,  Corinthian  capitals,  several 
altars  and  inscriptions.  Nearer  the 
gate  are  numerous  granite  columns, 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  the  Etruscan 
goddess  Norcia.  Among  the  ruins  is 
a  Roman  bas-relief  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Arvales.  Besides  these  antiquities, 
numerous  sepulchres  and  tumuli  exist 
in  the  neighbourhood,  together  with 
some  remains  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, approached  by  a  Roman  road 
with  a  pavement  in  basalt.  Large  quan- 
tities of  Etruscan  vases,  statues,  and 
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other  relics  have  been  found  here  of 
late  years:  the  statue  called  the  Ar- 
ringatore,  now  in  the  gallery  at  Flo- 
rence, is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  discoveries.  The  triple 
church  of  St  a.  Cristina  has  a  facade 
ornamented  with  some  bas-reliefs  col- 
lected from  an  ancient  temple  in  1512 
by  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  and  a  marble 
sarcophagus,  with  a  bas-relief  of  the 
triumph  of  Bacchus.  Bolsena  is  more 
interesting,  however,  as  the  scene  of 
the  alleged  miracle  to  which  the  genius 
of  Raphael  has  added  celebrity.  The 
miracle  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
a  eh.  here  in  1263,  when  a  Bohemian 
priest,  who  doubted  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  was  convinced  by 
blood  flowing  from  the  sanctified  wafer 
he  was  consecrating.  In  commemora- 
tion of  this  event,  Urban  IV.,  then  re- 
siding at  Orvieto,  instituted  the  festival 
of  the  Corpus  Domini.  A  dark  and 
dirty  vault,  forming  a  kind  of  chapel, 
is  pointed  out  as  the  actual  place  of 
the  miracle.  The  spot  where  the  blood 
is  said  to  have  fallen  is  covered  with 
an  iron  grating. 

The  Upper  Town  of  Bolsena  is  worth 
a  visit,  not  so  much  for  its  beauty  as 
for  its  singularity;  from  every  point 
of  high  ground  the  scenery  and  fine 
views  will  amply  repay  the  fatigue  of 
the  ascent. 

The  Lake  of  Bolsena  is  a  noble 
expanse  of  water,  whose  circum- 
ference is  estimated  at  26±  English 
miles.  Its  circular  form,  and  being 
in  the  centre  of  a  volcanic  district, 
has  led  to  its  being  regarded  as  an 
extinct  crater ;  but  that  hypothesis  can 
scarcely  be  admitted  when  the  great 
extent  of  the  lake  is  considered.  The 
treacherous  beauty  of  the  lake  con- 
ceals malaria  in  its  most  fatal  forms ; 
and  its  shores,  although  there  are 
no  traces  of  a  marsh,  are  deserted, 
excepting  where  a  few  sickly  hamlets 
are  scattered  on  their  western  slopes. 
The  ground  is  cultivated  in  many 
parts  down  to  the  water's  edge,  but 
the  labourers  dare  not  sleep  for  a  single 
night  during  the  summer  or  autumn 
on  the  plains  where  they  work  by  day ; 
and  a  large  tract  of  beautiful  and 
productive  country  is  reduced  to  a 
perfect  solitude  by  this  invisible  ca- 


lamity. Nothing  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  appearance  of  the  lake,  without 
a  single  sail  upon  its  waters,  and  with 
scarcely  a  human  habitation  within 
sight  of  Bolsena ;  and  nothing  perhaps 
can  give  the  traveller  who  visits  Italy 
for  the  first  time  a  more  impressive 
idea  of  the  effects  of  malaria.  The 
2  small  islands,  the  largest  called  Bisen- 
tina,  and  the  smaller  Martana,  are  pic- 
turesque objects  from  the  hills.  The 
latter  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the 
imprisonment  and  murder  of  Amala- 
sontha,  queen  of  the  Goths,  the  only 
daughter  of  Theodoric  and  grand- 
daughter of  Clovis ;  she  was  strangled 
in  her  bath,  a.d.  534,  by  order  or  with 
the  connivance  of  her  cousin  Theoda- 
tus,  whom  she  had  raised  to  a  share  in 
the  kingdom.  Some  steps  in  the  rock 
are  shown  as  the  stair  which  led  to  her 
prison.  The  church  on  the  island  of  Bi- 
sentina  was  built  by  the  Farnese  family, 
and  decorated  by  the  Caracci  ;  it  con- 
tains the  relics  of  Sta.  Cristina,  the  vir- 
gin saint  of  Bolsena,  whose  footsteps 
on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
are  still  shown  as  proofs  of  her  mira- 
culous preservation  from  the  death  by 
drowning  to  which  she  had  been  con- 
signed by  her  pagan  persecutors.  The 
Farneses  had  2  villas  on  these  islands, 
where  Leo  X.,  after  visiting  Viterbo, 
resided  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 
The  lake  has  always  been  famous 
for  its  fish;  its  eels  are  commemo- 
rated by  Dante,  who  says  that  Pope 
Martin  IV.  killed  himself  by  eating 
them  to  excess : 

"  E  quella  faccla 
Di  la  da  lul,  pi&  che  le  altre  trapunta, 
Ebbe  la  santa  chiesa  in  le  sue  braccia ; 

Dal  Torso  fu,  e  purga  per  digtana 
Le  anguille  di  Bolsena  e  la  vernaccia." 

Purgat.,  xxlv. 
"  That  face 
Beyond,  through  fasting  most  unsightly  made, 
Held  in  his  arms  erewhile  the  Church  Divine ; 
From  Tours  he  came,  and  now,  in  hopes  of  grace, 
Purges,  by  fast,  Bolsena's  eels  and  wine." 

WrighVi  Trans. 

From  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake  runs 
the  river  Marta,  by  which  it  is  drained; 
it  flows  by  Toscanella,  and  falls  into  the 
sea  below  Corneto.  Pliny's  description 
of  the  lake,  which  he  calls  the  Tar- 
quinian  lake,  and  his  account  of  its  2 
floating  islands,  will  interest  the  clar 
cal  tourist  (Epist.  ii.  96)  ;  the  islanc 
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they  ever  existed,  have  disappeared,  for 
the  description  cannot  apply  to  Bisen- 
tina  and  Martana. 

The  traveller  who  wishes  to  visit 
Orvieto  may,  in  a  light  gig,  easily 
proceed  from  Bolsena  and  return  on 
the  same'  day.  The  road  is  good,  hut 
liilly  ;  the  distance  12  m.,  hut  charged 
2  posts  by  the  postmaster. 

An  additional  horse  is  required  from 
Bolsena  to  San  Lorenzo ;  and  also  from 
Bolsena  to  Montefiascone,  but  not  vice 
versa  in  either  case. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Bolsena  the 
traveller  should  leave  the  carriage,  to 
examine  the  basaltic  columns  on  the 
steep  slopes'  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
lake.  They  are  thickly  clustered,  and 
present  5  or  6-sided  prisms,  from  2  to 
4  ft.  in  height.  The  ascent  of  the  hill 
now  leads  us  through  a  wood  abounding 
in  oaks,  and  presenting  some  fine  peeps 
over  the  lake.  The  wood  has  been 
cleared  for  a  short  distance  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  to  prevent  the  con- 
*  cealment  of  banditti,  who  formerly  gave 
the  hill  of  Bolsena  a  disagreeable  noto- 
riety. After  a  long  ascent  we  reach  the 
town  of  Montefiascone,  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  castle  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  lake  and  its  sur- 
rounding scenery. 

1  Montefiascone  (/«» ;  V Aquila  Nera, 
said  to  be  clean,  with  civil  people, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  beyond  the 
gate),  an  episcopal  town  of  2656 
souls,  occupying  the  site  of  an  Etrus- 
can city,  of  which  some  sepulchres 
still  exist,  though  antiquaries  are 
not  agreed  upon  its  name.  The  cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  in 
spite  of  its  unfinished  front  has  an 
imposing  look;  its  octagonal  cupola 
is  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  San 
Michele.  Near  the  gate  is  the  ch. 
of  San  Flaviano,  a  Gothic  building 
founded  in  1030,  and  restored  by  Urban 
IV.  in  1262,  presenting  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  round  and  pointed  arches.  In 
the  subterranean  chapel  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Bishop  Johann  Fugger,  of  a 
distinguished  family  of  Augsburg,  who 
so  frequently  replenished  the  coffers 
of  the  emperors  and  entertained  them 
at  their  palace,  now  well  known  as 
the  hotel  of  the  Drei  Mohren.    The 


bishop  is  represented  lying  on  his  tomb, 
with  a  goblet  on  each  side  of  his 
mitre  and  under  his  arms.  The  death 
of  this  prelate,  which  took  place  in  the 
town,  was  caused  by  his  drinking  too 
freely  of  the  wine  to  which  he  has 
given  such  extraordinary  celebrity. 
The  following  is  his  epitaph,  written 
by  his  valet:  Est,  Est,  Est.  Propter 
nimium  est,  Joannes  de  ibucris,  Dominus 
mem,  mortuus  est.  The  explanation  of 
this  singular  inscription,  which  has 
given  rise  to  abundant  controversy, 
appears  to  be  simply  this :  the  bishop 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  on  his  valet 
beforehand  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  wines  were  good,  in  which 
case  he  wrote  on  the  walls  the  word 
est  (it  is  good).  At  Montefiascone  he 
is  said  to  have  been  so  pleased  with  its 
sweet  wine,  that  he  wrote  the  est  three 
times,  a  mode  of  expressing  the  supe- 
riority of  liquors  which  recalls  the 
XXX  of  the  London  brewers.  The 
fact  is  likely  to  be  perpetuated  much 
longer  than  the  luxurious  prelate  would 
probably  have  desired,  for  the  best  wine 
still  bears  the  name  of  the  fatal  treble  est. 

Near  the  inn  of  the  Aquila  Nera,  at 
Montefiascone,  a  hilly  road  branches 
off  to  Orvieto  (18  m.)  and  to  Citta 
della  Pieve  (44£  m.),  from  whence  the 
traveller  may  proceed  either  to  Perugia 
(26  m.),  or  to  Chiusi  (6  m.)  and 
Montepulciano  (22  m.).  All  these  roads 
are  hilly.    (See  Rte.  97.) 

From  Montefiascone  to  Viterbo  the 
road,  after  a  steep  descent,  crosses  a 
dreary  and  unenclosed  country  destitute 
of  interest — the  great  Etruscan  Plain, 
between  the  volcanic  groups  of  Monte 
Ciniino  and  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena. 
About  midway  and  about  4  m.  from 
the  road,  on  the  1.,  are  the  ruins  of 
Ferento,  the  Etruscan  Ferentinum,  men- 
tioned by  Horace,  in  whose  time  it  was 
a  Roman  colony ;  it  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  was  erected 
into  an  episcopal  see,  but  was  destroyed 
by  the  citizens  of  Viterbo,  in  the  1 2th 
century,  on  account  of  the  alleged 
heresy  of  its  inhabitants,  in  represent- 
ing our  Saviour  on  the  cross  with  the 
eyes  open,  instead  of  shut.  The  ruins 
of  the  theatre  are  remarkable  for  their 
massive  substructions  of  Etruscan  ma- 
sonry, the  7  entrances,  and  the  scena9 
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which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect in  Italy.  About  3  m.  from  Ferento 
is  the  village  of  Vitorchiano,  which  en- 
joys the  singular  privilege  of  furnish- 
ing the  senator  and  municipality  of 
Borne  with  servants,  a  privilege  derived 
from  its  fidelity  to  Rome  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  recorded  on  an  inscription  in 
the  palace  of  the  Conservatori  at  the 
Capitol)  and  from  which  they  are  gene- 
rally designated  the  Fedeli  del  Campi- 
doglio.  About  7  m.  beyond  Ferento  is 
Bomarzoy  an  Etruscan  site  overlooking 
the  ravine  of  the  Vezza,  celebrated 
of  late  years  for  the  tombs  which 
have  been  explored  by  Prince  Borghese 
with  so  much  success,  and  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  the  interesting  sarco- 
phagus with  knotted  serpents  on  its 
temple  roof,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum; and  for  the  bronze  shield  with 
a  lance  thrust  in  it,  and  its  braces 
of  leather  still  perfect,  which  forms 
one  of  the  remarkable  objects  in 
the  Museo  Gregoriano  of  the  Vatican. 
Also  about  midway  between  Monte- 
fiascone  and  V  iter  bo,  near  the  Osteria 
delle  Fontanile,  a  few  yards  from  the 
road  on  the  rt.  hand,  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Via  Cassia,  which  con- 
nected Florence  and  Rome,  passing 
through  Chiusi,  Bolsena,  Bagni  di 
Serpa,  Vetralla,  and  Sutri.  Beyond 
this  fragment  of  the  ancient  road,  and 
at  about  2  m.  from  Viterbo,  a  small 
column  of  vapour  at  some  distance  on 
the  rt.  marks  the  position  of  the  warm 
sulphurous  spring  called  the  Bulicame, 
celebrated  by  Dante  : — 

'•  Quale  del  Bulicame  esce  ruscello, 
Che  parton  poi  tra  lor  le  peccatrici, 
Tal  per  1'  arena  gii  sen  giva  quella," 

Inf.  xiv. 

"  Even  as  the  stream  from  Bulicame,  divided 
Among  the  sinners,  doth  its  course  pursue, 
So  through  the  arid  sand  this  river  glided." 

Wright's  Trans. 

The  Bulicame  is  one  of  those  many 
springs,  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
calcareous  matter  in  solution,  which 
issue  from  beneath  the  volcanic  strata 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and 
which  deposit  travertine.  At  a  short 
distance  are  the  thermal  springs  of  the 
same  name,  over  which  a  kind  of  bath 
establishment  has  been  erected. 

1  Viterbo. — (Inns :  1'  AquilaNera,  at 
the  post-house,  and  inside  the  Florence 


gate,  good  as  to  rooms  and  beds,  bat 
charges  very  high,  and  much  com- 
plained of  generally  (1859),  especially 
by  persons  travelling  by  post ;  Angelo, 
in  the  Piazza,  second-rate.)  From 
Viterbo  to  Montenascone  the  post  is 
reckoned  at  1  J,  and  an  additional  horse  is 
required  by  the  tariff,  but  not  vice  versd. 

Viterbo,  situated  at  the  northern  foot 
of  Monte  Cimino,  is  the  capital  of  a 
province,  embracing  a  superficial  ex- 
tent of  872  sq.  m.,  and  a  population 
of  128,234  souls.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  The  population  of  the  city  is 
14,226.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
towers  built  chiefly  by  the  Lom- 
bards ;  its  streets,  though  narrow  and 
dirty,  are  paved  with  flag- stones,  like 
those  of  Florence.  By  the  old  Italian 
writers  it  is  called  the  city  of  handsome 
fountains  and  beautiful  women. 

Viterbo  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Fanum  Volumnice,  celebrated 
as  the  spot  where  the  Etruscan  cities 
held  their  general  assemblies.  It  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  by  Celestin 
III.,  in  1194;  during  the  13th  cent, 
it  was  the  residence  of  several  popes, 
and  the  scene  of  numerous  conclaves, 
at  which  were  elected  Urban  IV.,  in 
1261;  Clement  IV.,  in  1264;  Gregory 
X.,  in  1271  ;  John  XXI.,  in  1276;  Ni- 
cholas III.,  in  1277  ;  and  Martin  IV.,  in 
1281.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  those 
allodial  possessions  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  extending  from  Rome  to 
Bolsena,  embracing  the  whole  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the 
Tuscan  frontier,  which  she  bequeathed 
to  the  Holy  See  in  the  12th  century, 
and  which  constitute  what  is  now 
known  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Saint 
Lawrence,  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  built 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Hercules. 
It  contains  the  tombs  of  popes  John 
XXI.,  Alexander  IV.  (who  was  driven 
out  of  Rome  by  Brancaleone),  of  Alex- 
ander V.,  and  Clement  IV.  At  the  high 
altar  is  the  picture  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Glory,  by  Gio.  Francesco  Romanelli,  The 
pictures  illustrating  various  incidents  in 
the  history  of  S.  Lorenzo  are  by  his  son 
Urbano.  The  subjects  from  the  life  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen  are  by  Mo*-~ 
Benefial.  In  the  Sacristy  is  a 
picture  of  the  Saviour  and  th 
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Evangelists,  attributed  to  Albert  Durer 
(?);  the  medallion  on  the  roof  is  by 
Carlo  Maratta.    But  these  works  of  art 
will  fail  to  interest  the  English  travel- 
ler as  much  as  the  recollection  of  the 
atrocity  which  has  associated  this  an- 
cient edifice  with  the  history  of  Eng- 
land.   It  was  at  the  high  altar  of  this 
cathedral  that  Prince  Henry  of  Eng- 
land, son  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  was 
murdered  by  Guy  de  Montfort,  the  4th 
son  of   Simon  de  Montfort,   Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  was  killed  in  1265  at  the 
battle  of    Evesham,    fighting  against 
Henry  III.    On  that  occasion  the  body 
of  the  earl  was  dragged  in  the  dost  by 
the  ■  royalists ;  his  son,  Guy  de  Mont- 
fort, who  was  also  present  in  the  battle, 
▼owed  vengeance  against  the  king  and 
his  family  for  this  outrage.    No  oppor- 
tunity,  however,    occurred  for  a  few 
years  ;  but  the  grandson  of  the  noto- 
rious persecutor  of  the  Albigenses  was 
not  likely  to  forget  his  vow,  and  an 
accidental  visit  to  this  city  at  length 
threw  one  of  the  young  princes  of  Eng- 
land in  his  way.    After  the  battle  of 
Tagliacozzo,  Charles  of  Anjou  was  sum- 
moned from  his  conquests  to  accom- 
pany his  brother  St.  Louis  on  a  second 
crusade  against  Tunis.     His  stay,  how- 
ever, was  short,  and  he  soon  returned 
to  Naples.    The  College  of  Cardinals 
being  then  at  Viterbo,  Charles  pro- 
ceeded to  that  city  in  order  to  induce 
the  cardinals  to  bring  the  long  inter- 
regnum to  a  close,  and  elect  a  successor 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.    During  his 
residence  at  Viterbo,  many  of  the  cru- 
saders who  had  returned  from  Tunis 
had  assembled  there,  together  with  his 
great  officers  of  state.    Among  the  lat- 
ter was  Guy  de  Montfort,  the  lieutenant 
of  Charles  in  Tuscany.    On  a  certain 
day  he  met,  in  this  cathedral,  Henry, 
son  of  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  king 
of  the  Romans,  and  brother  of  king 
Henry  III.  of  England.    The  prince 
was  passing  through  Viterbo  on  his  re- 
turn from  Africa,  whither  he  had  accom- 
panied his  cousin  Edward.    The  young 
ice  was  kneeling  at  the  altar  during 
celebration  of  mass,  when  Guy  de 
tfort  rushed  upon  him  and  ran  him 
igh  with  his  sword.    The  prince 
ntly  expired,    and   the  murderer 
ed  out  of  the  ch.  unmolested.     He 


!  said  to  his  attendants  at  the  door,  "I 
j  have  been  avenged."    "  How  V  said 
one  of  them,  "was  not  your  father 
dragged  in  the  dust  ?"    At  these  words 
he  returned  to   the  altar,  seized  the 
body  of  the  prince  by  the  hair,  and 
dragged  it  into  the  public  square.    He 
then  fled  and  took  refuge  in  the  Ma- 
remma,    but    Charles    was    afraid    to 
punish  him  for  the  crime.    Prince  Ed- 
ward, the  son  and  successor  of  Henry 
III.,  and  Philippe  le  Hardi,  of  France, 
were  both  in  Viterbo  at  the  time,  but 
they  quitted  it  immediately,  indignant 
at  the  weakness  of  Charles  in  allowing 
the  murderer  to  go  unpunished.     Gio- 
vanni Villani,  the  principal'  authority 
for  these  facts,  states  that  "  the  heart 
of  Henry  was  put  into  a  golden  cup, 
and  placed  on  a  pillar  at  London  Bridge, 
over  the  river  Thames,  for  a  memorial 
to  the  English  of  the  said  outrage." 
(Lib.  vii.  c.  40.)    Dante  has  also  com- 
memorated this  circumstance,  and  has 
placed  the  murderer  in  hell,  in  that  7th 
circle  guarded  by  the   Minotaur  and 
the  Centaurs,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  river  of  boiling  blood,  in  which  those 
whose  sins  have  been  tyranny  or  cruelty 
towards  mankind  are  punished  : — 

"  Pooo  piu  oltre  il  Centauro  si  affissi ' 
Sovra  una  gente,  die  infino  alia  gola 
Parca  che  di  quel  bulicame  ascisse. 
Mo8trocci  una  ombra  dalla  un  canto  sola, 
Dicendo :  colui  fesse  in  grembo  a  dio 
Lo  cor,  che  in  su  Tamlgi  anoor  si  cola." 

*       Inf.  xli. 
"  A  little  way  beyond,  the  Centaur  stood, 
Viewing  a  tribe,  who  downward  from  the  throat 
Were  wholly  sunk  within  the  boiling  flood. 
He  pointed  to  a  lonely  spirit,  aside, 
Exclaiming, '  He  in  God*s  own  bosom  smote 
The  heart  still  worehipp'd  over  Thames's  tide.'  " 

Wright's  Trans. 

Besides  this  event,  there  is  another 
historical  incident  which  gives  the  cathe- 
dral of  Viterbo  an  interest  to  English 
travellers :  it  was  in  the  square  before  it 
that  Adrian  IV.,  the  only  Englishman, 
who  ever  wore  the  tiara,  compelled 
Frederick  Barbarossa  to  humble  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  papal  and  imperial 
courts  by  holding  his  stirrup  while  he 
dismounted  from  his  mule.  The  haughty 
emperor  only  yielded  at  the  persuasion 
of  his  courtiers,  who  suggested  the  pre- 
cedent of  Lothaire ;  but  Frederick  deeply 
felt  the  injury,  and  consoled  himself, 
according  to  the  contemporary  histo- 
rians, by  declaring  that  he  paid  this 
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homage  not  to  the  pope,  but  to  the 
apostle  of  whom  he  was  the  recognised 
representative. 

Close  to  the  cathedral  is  the  Episcopal 
Palace  of  the  13th  century,  now  greatly 
dilapidated,  but  still  retaining  many 
points  of  interest  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  popes.  The  great  hall  is  still 
shown  in  which  the  conclave  was  as- 
sembled at  the  command  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of 
Prince  Henry,  when,  after  a  delibera- 
tion of  33  months,  they  elected  Tebaldo 
Visconti  to  the  papal  chair,  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  X.  In  the  same  hall 
the  cardinals  afterwards  elected  Martin 
IV.,  after  an  interregnum  of  6  months, 
though  not  until  Charles  of  Anjou  had 
excited  an  insurrection  against  them 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Viterbo.  At 
the  suggestion  of  that  monarch  the  citi- 
zens removed  the  roof  in  order  to  force 
them  to  an  election  ;  they  theu  arrested 
and  imprisoned  the  cardinals  Orsini  and 
Latinus,  whom  Charles,  for  his  own 
personal  interests,  wished  to  be  removed 
from  the  council.  It  is  said  that  the 
municipal  archives  still  preserve  letters 
of  these  cardinals  dated  from  "  the  roof- 
less palace."  Another  chamber  is  shown, 
in  which  John  XXI.  was  killed  by  the 
fall  of  the  roof  in  1277. 

The  church  of  the  Convent  ofSta.  Rosa, 
entirely  modernised,  contains  the  body 
of  the  saint,  one  of  the  heroines  of  the 
13th  century,  whose  history,  like  that 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  presents  a  strange  com- 
bination of  religious  and  political  en- 
thusiasm. She  first  roused  the  people 
against  the  emperor  Frederick  II. ; 
after  the  success  of  the  Ghibeline 
party  she  retired  into  exile ;  and 
on  the  death  of  the  great  emperor 
returned  in  triumph  to  Viterbo,  where 
she  died,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
eanonized  by  the  Guelph  party.  Her 
body,  resembling  that  of  a  black 
mummy,  is  preserved  in  a  gilt  tomb, 
and  is  the  object  of  great  veneration 
on  account  of  her  numerous  reputed 
miracles. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco,  behind  the 
hotel  of  the  Aquila  Nera,  formerly  a 
Gothic  edifice :  of  the  original  architec- 
ture, the  transepts,  and  especially  a  fine 
decorated  arch  in  the  S.  one,  alone  re- 
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main.  In  the  1.  transept  is  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
painted,  as  we  learn  from  Vasari,  from 
the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo :  Lanzi 
also  cites  this  work  as  one  of  those  iu 
which  Sebastian  del  Piombo  was  assisted 
by  Michel  Angelo.  In  the  opposite 
transept  is  the  tomb  of  Adrian  V.,  who 
died  at  Viterbo  in  1276 :  the  recumbent 
statue  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the  monument 
in  general,  are  in  a  good  style  and  in 
excellent  preservation,  probably  of  the 
Cosimatis'  school.  In  the  choir  is  a 
tomb  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  created 
Cardinal  by  Adrian  V.,  but  in  a  more 
classical  style.  The  nave  and  chapels 
opening  into  it  have  lost  all  their  Gothic 
appearance  under  modern  restoration. 
Facing  the  piazza,  on  the  outside,  is  a 
curious  octagonal  pulpit. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Osservanti  del  Paradiso 
has  another  work  of  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  the  Flagellation,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Lanzi,  was  considered  the 
finest  picture  in  Viterbo.  On  the  out- 
side is  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  with 
saints,  attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

The  Ch.  called  della  Morte  has  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas, 
by  Sahator  Rosa.  S.  Ignazio :  the  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  at  the  high  altar  is  by 
Cav.  d'Arpino,  and  in  the  sacristy  a  smal  I 
painting  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  by 
Marcello  Venusti.  Sta.  Maria  della*Vc- 
rita  has  a  remarkable  fresco  of  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Lorenzo 
di  Giacomo  da  Viterbo,  who  completed 
it  in  1469,  after  a  labour  of  25  yeais. 
It  is  highly  curious  in  the  history  of 
art,  independently  of  the  fact  that  all 
the  heads  in ,  it  are  portraits  of  the 
principal  citizens;  it  is  scarcely  less 
interesting  as  a  study  of  the  costume 
of  the  15th  century. 

S.  Angelo  in  Spata  presents  on  its 
facade  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  a 
bas-relief  of  a  lion  fighting  a  boar, 
and  an  inscription  recording  that  it 
contains  the  ashes  of  Galiana,  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  Italy.  This  cele- 
brated personage  was  the  Helen  of  the 
middle  ages  (1138),  and  her  beauty 
gave  rise  to  a  war  between  Rome  and 
Viterbo,  during  which  the  Romans 
were  defeated.  In  the  capitulr":  — 
which  followed,  the  Romans  stir 
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that  they  were  to  be  allowed  a  last 
sight  of  Galiana,  who  was  accordingly 
shown  to  them  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows still  existing  in  an  old  tower  of 
the  ancient  gate  of  St.  Antonio. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico,  begun  in  1264, 
deserves  a  visit.  In  the  court  are  5 
Etruscan  sarcophagi,  with  recumbent 
figures  on  the  lids,  and  inscriptions. 
In  the  hall  of  the  Accademia  degli  Ar- 
denti  are  the  frescoes  ofBaldassare  Croce, 
a  scholar  of  Annibale  Caracci.  In  ano- 
ther apartment  a  marble  tablet  con- 
taining the  pretended  edict  of  the 
Lombard  King  Desiderius,  and  the 
Tabula  Cibellaria,  another  of  the 
forgeries  by  which  Annius,  the  well- 
known  literary  impostor,  attempted  to 
claim  for  V  iter  bo  an  antiquity  greater 
than  that  of  Troy.  The  museum  of  the 
academy  is  interesting  on  account  of  its 
local  antiquities :  it  contains  some  fine 
Etruscan  tombs  in  terra-cotta,  vases, 
and  other  remains,  Roman  inscriptions 
and  sarcophagi.  Among  the  paintings 
is  a  Visitation,  by  Francesco  Romanelli. 

The  principal  fountains  of  Viterbo, 
which  divide  with  its  pretty  women  the 
honour  of  the  proverb  above  alluded 
to,  are  the  Fontana  Grande,  begun 
in  1206 ;  the  fountain  in  the  market- 
place ;  that  in  the  Piazza  del  la  Rocca, 
constructed  in  1566  by  Cardinal  Far- 
nese,  and  attributed  to  Vignola ;  and 
that  in  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico. 

Outside  the  Roman  gate  is  the  Do- 
menican  Convent,  of  which  Fra  Giovanni 
Nanni,  better  known  as  Annius  of  Vi- 
terbo, was  long  one  of  the  brethren. 

The  Palazzo  di  San  Martina,  belonging 
to  the  Doria  family,  deserves  a  visit 
for  its  noble  staircase  a  cordoni,  by 
which  a  carriage  may  ascend  to  the 
upper  stories.  It  also  contains  the  por- 
trait of  the  dissolute  Olirapia  Maidal- 
chini  Pamfili,  sister-in-law  of  Innocent 
X.,  with  her  bed  and  its  leather  fur- 
niture. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Viterbo  is  memorable  for  a  battle 
fought  there  in  1234,  between  the 
army  of  the  emperor  in  conjunction 
the  forces  of  the  pope,  and  the 
of  Home,  then  in  opposition  to 
wn  pontiff,  who  by  a  more  sin- 
coincidence  formed  an  alliance 


with  his  hereditary  enemy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repressing  the  insurrection  of 
his  subjects.  The  papal  forces  on  this 
occasion  were  commanded  by  an  Eng- 
lish prelate,  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  by  whom  the  Romans 
were  defeated  with  immense  loss. 

On  the  road  to  Orte,  at  a  distance  of 

1  and  3  m.  from  Viterbo,  are  2  objects 
of  some  interest:  the  sanctuary  and 
Domenican  convent  of  the  Madonna  delta 
Quercia,  and  the  Villa  Lante  at  Bagnaja. 
The  Madonna  della  Quercia,  built  from 
the  designs  of  Bramante,  has  a  splendid 
roof,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore.  Over  its  three  doors  are 
some  bas-reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  by  Luca 
della  JRobbia.  Behind  the  altar  is  the 
image  of  the  Madonna  on  the  oak 
from  which  it  was  found  suspended, 
and  which  gives  name  to  the  church. 
In  the  campanile  is  a  bell  said  to 
weigh  13,500  lbs.  On  the  ground  in 
front  of  this  convent   are    held    the 

2  great  fairs  of  Viterbo:  the  1st,  es- 
tablished by  Leo  X.  in  1513,  begins 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  lasts  15 
days ;  the  2nd,  founded  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  in  1240,  begins 
on  the  22nd  Sept,  and  ends  on  the  6  th 
Oct.  The  Villa  Lante  is  remarkable  for 
its  imposing;  architecture,  said  to  be  the 
design  of  Vignola.  It  was  begun  by  Car- 
dinal Riario,  and  finished  by  Cardinal 
Gambara,in  allusion  to  whose  name  and 
armorial  bearings  a  cascade  was  for- 
merly made  to  assume  in  its  fall  the 
form  of  an  immense  lobster.  It  is  now 
almost  deserted.  It  is  related  that, 
when  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  visited  the 
villa,  he  suggested  how  much  good  the 
money  lavished  upon  it  would  have 
done  if  distributed  among  the  poor ; 
to  which  Cardinal  Gambara  replied  that 
he  had  made  them  earn  it  by  their  la- 
bours. On  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
4  m.  above  the  villa,  is  the  Menicatore, 
or  Logan  stone  of  Italy,  a  large  mass 
of  rock,  22  feet  long  and  9  feet  high, 
which  still  "logs"  as  easily  as  the 
celebrated  "Logan  rock"  of  Corn- 
wall. 

A  new  road  is  in  progress  from  Vi- 
terbo to  Orte,  and  from  the  latter  to 
Narni,  crossing  the  Tiber  on  a  hand- 
some bridge;    when  completed,  this 
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road  will  form  a  direot  line  of  commu- 
nication from  sea  to  sea,  from  Civita 
Vecchia,  through  Viterbo,  Orte,  Narni, 
Terni,  Spoleto,  Norcia,  Arquato,  and 
Ascoli,  to  the  Adriatic. 

Orte,  10  m.  beyond  this,  picturesquely 
placed  on  an  isolated  hill  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  near  to  where 
the  Nera  joins  it,  with  a  little  Inn 
called  the  Campana,  occupies  the  site 
of  ancient  Horta,  one  of  the  military 
colonies  of  Augustus.  It  has  the  ruins 
of  a  fine  bridge,  called  the  bridge  of 
Augustus,  and  some  remains  of  baths. 
To  the  S.  the  picturesque  town  of 
Bassanello,  with  its  medieval  walls, 
marks  the  site  of  Castellum  Amerinum, 
near  which  was  the  estate  of  Calpurnius, 
father-in-law  of  Pliny  the  younger.  In 
the  Val  d'Orte  the  small  lake  called  the 
Valdemone  or  Lago  di  Bassano,  choked 
up  with  rushes,  is  the  ancient  Vadimon 
lake,  whose  floating  islands  are  beau- 
tifully described  in  the  8th  epistle  of 
Pliny,  whose  residence  at  the  villa  of 
his  father-in-law  gave  him  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  observe  them.  The 
banks  of  the  lake  are  celebrated  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Romans, 
b.  c.  309,  which  completely  destroyed 
their  political  existence  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation.  A  subsequent  battle  was 
fought  here  by  the  Etruscans  in  alliance 
with  the  Gauls  and  Boii,  but  they  were 
again  defeated  by  the  Romans  under 
Dolabella.  A  few  miles  S.  of  Bas- 
sanello,  Oallese,  a  town  of  some  con- 
sequence in  the  middle  ages,  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Faliscan  city  of 
Fescennium,  noted  for  the  nuptial  songs 
to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Carmina 
Fescennina.  3  m.  from  it,  and  about  7  m. 
S.  of  Bassanello,  is  the  village  of  Cor- 
chiano,  occupying  the  site  of  an  Etruscan 
town,  the  name  of  which  is  lost,  i  m. 
from  it,  on  the  road  to  Civita  Castel- 
lana,  is  the  Etruscan  inscription  "  Larth 
Vel  Amies,"  in  letters  15  inches  in 
length,  cut  in  the  tufa  rock  through 
which  the  ancient  Via  Amerina  was 
carried.  2  m.  from  Corchiano,  on  the 
road  to  Bassanello,  is  a  curious  Etrus- 
can tombf  called  Puntone  del  Ponte, 


Excursion  to  Castel  d'Asso,  Nob- 

CHIA,  AND  BlEDA. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  excursion 
which  can  be  made  from  this  road  is 
that  to  Castel.  d'Asso,  Norchia,  and 
Bieda.  Castel  d'Asso,  or,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  peasantry,  Castellac- 
cio,  was  the  necropolis  of  the  Etruscan 
city  of  Castellum  Axia,  distant  about  5 
m.  from  Viterbo.  When  it  is  stated  that 
the  cliffs  of  this  and  the  4  adjoining 
valleys  are  excavated  into  a  continued 
series  of  cavern-sepulchres  of  enormous 
size,  resembling  nothing  else  in  Europe, 
and  only  to  be  compared  with  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  Thebes,  the  traveller 
may  perhaps  be  induced  to  prolong  his 
journey  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  so 
remarkable  a  spot.  It  may  be  more 
desirable  to  hire  horses  or  donkeys 
for  the  excursion  than  to  attempt  it  in 
a  carriage ;  although  Castel  d'Asso  can 
be  easily  reached  in  a  gig,  to  be  pro- 
cured from  the  postmaster ;  and  those, 
who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Viterbo 
may  proceed  by  Vetralla,  the  Vicus 
Matrini,  the  wayside  inn  called  Le 
Capanacce,  and  from  thence  through 
Capranica  and  Sutri  (both  of  which 
are  noticed  at  the  end  of  this  route), 
to  Ronciglione,  the  next  post  station 
on  the  high  road  to  Rome.  It  will 
also  be  necessary  to  carry  provisions 
from  Viterbo,  and  on  no  account  to 
omit  to  take  torches,  without  which  it 
is  impossible  to  examine  the  tombs. 
The  best  information  as  to  proceeding 
to  Castel  d'Asso,  &c,  may  be  obtained 
at  Viterbo  from  Signor  Bazzichelli,  a 
ribbon  manufacturer,  who,  as  an  ama- 
teur of  antiquities,  has  made  several  ex- 
cavations in  the  country  around,  during 
which  he  discovered  Musurua.  As  a 
guide,  Giuseppe  Perugini,  a  barber, 
will  be  found  useful;  he  is  active,  but 
not  very  intelligent  As  there  is  much 
to  explore,  travellers  should  start  from 
Viterbo  at  a  very  early  hour,  in  order  to 
have  the  day  before  them;  they  may  then 
visit  the  4  valleys,  and  return  to  Viterbo 
or  reach  Ronciglione  in  good  time  before 
dark.  The  principal  of  these  valleys  are 
those  of  Bieda  (the  Blera  of  Cicero)  and 
San  Giovanni  di  Bieda,  to  which  a  path- 
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way  leads  from  the  high  road  of  Vetralla- 
The  Ut  object  which  attracts  attention 
after  leaving  the  road  is  a  remarkable 
ruined  fortress  of  the  15th  century, 
called  Castel  d'Asso,  marking  by  its 
name,  as  well  as  by  the  Etruscan  foun- 
dations around  it,  the  site  of  Castellum 
Axia,  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  Etruria.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  grand  or  impos- 
ing than  the  appearance  of  this  ruined 
fortress  from  all  parts  of  the  valley. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  castle,  and 
far  down  in  the  glen,  commences  the 
long  line  of  cavern-sepulchres,  com- 
pletely occupying  the  face  of  the  cliff 
opposite  the  castle,  and  running  up  both 
sides  of  the  valleys  which  fall  into  it. 
These  tombs  were  discovered  by  Signor 
Anselmi  of  Viterbo,  and  first  made 
known  by  Professor  Orioli.  Elaborate 
drawings  of  them  have  been  since  given 
in  Carina's '  Etruria  Maritima.'  Their 
general  appearance  resembles  the  Egyp- 
tian style,  particularly  in  the  doors, 
which  are  narrower  at  top  than  at  bot- 
tom ;  but  they  want  the  projecting  cor- 
nice which  would  be  necessary  to  give 
them  a  complete  resemblance  to  Egyp- 
tian structures;  over  many  of  them  are 
inscriptions  in  the  Etruscan  character, 
the  letters  of  which  in  several  instances 
are  a  foot  high.  Thev  are  also  inter- 
esting in  the  history  of  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture, as  presenting  some  fine  examples 
of  mouldings.  These  lofty  doorways 
however,  like  those  observed  in  the  se- 
pulchres of  Lycia,  Phrygia,  and  Egypt, 
are  merely  sculptured  in  the  cliff;  a 
smaller  door  at  their  base,  easily  con- 
cealed by  earth,  leads  into  the  ante- 
chambers, which  have  similar  false 
doors,  at  the  base  of  which  are  the  en- 
trances into  the  real  sepulchral  hypo- 
gea.  Most  of  these  are  single,  but  some 
are  double,  the  inner  apartment  being 
much  smaller  and  lower  than  the  outer. 
They  present  a  great  diversity  of  size, 
and  the  roofs  are  frequently*  vaulted. 
In  some  of  the  tombs  the  receptacles  for 
the  dead  are  excavated  side  by  side  in 
he  rocky  floor  of  the  chamber,  in  others 
^y  radiate  from  the  centre,  and  in 
ers  again  there  are  ledges  of  rock 
ng  the  sides  of  the  apartment,  on 
ich  sarcophagi  were  placed.    In  the 


neighbourhood  of  Bieda  bronze    and 
marble  figures,  vases,  and  scarabaei  have 
been  discovered  in  great  abundance  ; 
but  all  the  tombs  have  evidently  been 
rifled,  probably  by  the  Romans.      In 
regard  to  the  inscriptions  occasionally 
visible  on  these  tombs,  the  visitor  will 
be  struck  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  word  Ecatu,  or  Ecasuthinesl,  so  com- 
monly met  with  in  Etruscan  tombs  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.     It  has  been 
supposed  to  signify  "  adieu  "  and  "  it 
would  seem,"  says  Sir  William  Gell, 
"that some  general  meaning  must  be 
expressed  by  words  so  frequently  re- 
peated, but  nothing  satisfactory  has  yet 
appeared  as  an  interpretation.    The  in- 
terpretation of  the  inscriptions  at  Cas- 
tel d'Asso,  and  other  Etrurian  cities, 
has  hitherto  defied  the  efforts  of  the 
learned.     It  is  in  vain  that  Lanzi  and 
Passeri  have  with  great  toil  and  learn- 
ing succeeded  to  a  certain  degree  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Umbrian  or  Eu> 
gubian    tables:    notwithstanding    the 
numerous  remains  of  Etruscan,  '  Ril 
avil '  (vixit  annos,  or  annos  vixit)  and 
some  proper  names  are  all  that  have 
ever  been  satisfactorily  made  out  in  this 
language.     It  may  be  observed   that 
brass  arms  have  been  found  in  these 
sepulchres,  which  seem  to  refer  them, 
to  a  very  ancient  period.   It  is  remark- 
able that  scarabaei  also,  in  cornelian  and 
other  stones,  are  frequently  met  with 
here,  as  in  Egypt,  but  always  with  Greek 
or  Etruscan  subjects    engraved  upon 
them." 

After  exploring  the  valley  of  Castel 
d'  Asso,  travellers  should  proceed  to 
Vetralla,  a  town  of  6000  Inhab.,  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  plain  of  Etruria, 
and  near  the  site  of  Forum  Cassii,  from 
which  they  may  easily  explore  the  ne- 
cropolis of  Norchia  and  the  site  of 
Bieda,  each  about  6  m.  distant.  There 
is  a  small  inn,  or  osteria,  at  Vetralla, 
kept  by  Giovanni  Grosetti,  outside  the 
gate  on  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia,  but 
the  accommodation  it  affords  is  very 
poor,  the  stabling  fair,  and  the  landlord 
willing  and  obliging  {Duke  of  St.  A., 
Feb.  1859).  Giacomo  Zeppa  (who  is 
scarcely  known  except  by  the  nick- 
name of  Jaco  il  Cavattero),  and  who 
lives  hard  by,  may  be  employed  as 
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a  guide.  The  road  to  Norchia  lies 
over  bare  moors,  and  is  practicable 
only  on  foot  or  horseback.  The  valley 
which  contains  the  tombs  is  a  perfect 
amphitheatre  in  form,  and  as  the  eye 
ranges  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  on 
one  side  of  it,  nearly  300  ft.  above  the 
stream  which  flows  at  the  bottom,  it 
traces  a  long  and  almost  unbroken 
line  of  tombs,  adorned  with  pediments 
and  cornices  like  those  at  Castel  d'  Asso, 
but  more  imposing  in  effect.  Almost 
at  the  extremity  of  the  line  are  the  2 
sculptured  sepulchres,  with  pediments 
and  Doric  friezes,  which  have  made  the 
name  of  Norchia  celebrated  among  arch- 
aeologists. Of  these  one  only  of  the  pedi- 
ments is  complete ;  the  half  of  the  other 
was  found  buried  in  the  earth  near  it,  and 
was  carried  to  Viterbo.  The  tympana 
of  the  pediments  are  filled  with  figures 
in  high  relief,  and  the  wall  under  the 
pediment  with  other  figures  in  bas-re- 
lief, nearly  as  large  as  life.  The  upper 
figures  represent  the  various  incidents 
of  a  combat ;  the  lower  ones,  probably,  a 
funeral  or  religious  procession ;  above 
the  figures  may  be  recognised,  as  sus- 
pended from  the  wall,  a  circular  shield, 
a  winged  genius,  a  helmet,  and  2 
swords,  and  the  3  figures  which  close 
the  procession  bear  the  twisted  rods, 
which  are  seen  in  no  other  place  except 
the  Typhon  tomb  at  Tarquinii.  Pro- 
fessor Orioli,  who  first  described  these 
tombs,  considers  that  their  Greek 
character  and  their  execution  would 
refer  them  to  the  5th  or  6th  century  of 
Home.  Their  interior  presents  no- 
thing worthy  of  notice,  and  differs  in 
no  degree  from  that  of.  the  ordinary 
tombs  in  the  vicinity.  Although  there 
are  many  more  tombs  in  this  necro- 
polis than  at  Castel  d'  Asso,  it  is  re- 
markable that  no  vestige  of  an  Etrus- 
can inscription  has  ever  been  found. 
The  picturesque  Lombard  church  of 
Norchia,  now  in  ruins,  marks  the  site 
of  the  Etruscan  city,  but  its  ancient 
name  is  lost,  and  nothing  more  is 
known  respecting  it  than  that  it  was 
called  Orcle  in  the  9th  century. 

The  second  remarkable  site  to  be 
visited  from  Vetralla  is  Bieda,  distant 
within  6  m.,  a  wretched  village,  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  Etruscan  city 


of  Blera,  on  the  Via  Clodia,  which 
passed  through  it,  and  on  which  the 
ancient  bridge  still  exists,  under  the 
name  of  the  Ponte  della  Rocca. 
There  is  no  inn  at  Bieda,  and  the 
only  respectable  house  in  the  village 
is  that  of  the  proprietor,  the  Pied- 
montese  Count  di  San  Giorgio.  The  ch. 
contains  a  picture  of  the  Flagellation, 
by  Annibale  Caracci,  and  has  a  Roman 
sarcophagus  in  front  of  it,  which  was 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Both  the 
modern  and  the  ancient  town  were 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  projecting  into 
deep  ravines,  and  communicating  with 
them  by  narrow  and  almost  precipitous 
clefts  in  the  tvfa  rock.  The  sides  of 
these  ravines,  in  every  direction,  ex- 
cepting where  the  cliffs  face  the  N. 
and  E.,  are  literally  honeycombed  with 
sepulchral  chambers,  rising  above  each 
other  in  terraces,  and  generally  shaped 
into  the  forms  of  houses,  with  sloping 
roofs  and  moulded  doorways,  like  those 
of  Norchia.  In  fact,  Bieda  surpasses 
all  other  Etruscan  sites  in  the  archi- 
tectural variety  -  and  interest  of  its 
tombs.  In  the  ravine  on  the  E.  of  the 
town  is  a  conical  mass  of  rock,  forming 
internally,  a  tomb  of  2  chambers,  and 
hewn  externally  into  a  series  of  cir- 
cular steps,  contracting  towards  the 
summit,  which  probably  supported  a 
figure  like  those  of  Vulci  and  Tar- 
quinii. In  the  ravine  on  the  W.  is  an 
ancient  bridge  of  three  arches,  the  cen- 
tral of  which  is  semicircular  and  split 
throughout  its  entire  length.  The 
architecture  of  this  bridge  is  superior 
in  its  construction  to  that  of  the  bridge 
already  mentioned,  and  for  that  reason, 
though  perfectly  Etruscan  in  its  cha« 
racter,  it  is  considered  to  belong  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  Roman  con 
quest  of  Etruria.  The  scenery  of  the 
ravines  around  Bieda  is  of  the  wildest 
and  most  •  impressive  character,  and 
artists  who  have  exhausted  even  the 
grand  scenery  of  Civita  Castellan  a 
will  find  in  these  solitary  glens  com- 
binations of  ancient  art  and  romantic 
nature  at  once  novel  and  inexhaustible. 
If  an  examination  of  these  vaV~ — 
should  lead  the  traveller  to  de 
more  minute  acquaintance  wi 
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district  of  Etruria,  he  will  be  able  to 
make  an  excursion  from  Vetralla  to 
Corneto  (Tarquinii),  18  m.  distant  by 
the  high  road  from  Viterbo  to  Civita 
Vecchia;  but  as  this  would  lead  him 
altogether  from  the  highway  to  Rome, 
and  would  require  preparation  in  the 
way  of  introductions,  we  shall  make  it 
the  subject  of  a  separate  journey,  and 
describe  it  under  "  Excursions  from 
Rome." 

The  traveller  who  is  desirous  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Rome  without  returning  to 
Viterbo,  can  do  so  by  following  the  Via 
Cassia  from  Vetralla  to  Monterosi, 
visiting  Sutri  on  his  way.  A  diligence 
runs  three  times  a  week  between  Viterbo 
and  Rome,  passing  by  Vetralla,  per- 
forming the  distance  professedly  in  10 
hours.  Onj  leaving  Vetralla,  a  gra- 
dual ascent  leads  us  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  Monte  Cimino,  beyond  which 
is  the  roadside  osteria  of  Le  Capa- 
nacce,  in  whose  walls  are  embedded 
many  relics  of  the  Vicus  Matrini,  a 
Roman  station,  situated  nearly  2  miles 
beyond  it,  and  still  retaining  its  ancient 
name.  4  m.  further  we  arrive  at 
Capranica,  a  modern  town,  which  oc- 
cupies an  Etruscan  site  whose  name  is 
lost,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters,  called  by  the  peasantry  the 
Fonte  Carbonari,  which  are  in  high 
repute  in  diseases  of  the  bladder  and 
kidneys.  There  is  no  inn  at  Capranica 
but  travellers  may  obtain  accommo- 
dation at  the  house  of  a  very  civil  and 
obliging  butcher  called  Ferri.  There 
are  some  interesting  Gothic  tombs  in 
the  ch.  outside  the  gate,  and  a  fine 
portal,  ornamented  with  early  Christian 
sculptures,  in  the  street  opposite,  and 
which  once  formed  a  part  of  a  church 
that  has  been  destroyed.  Descending 
along  the  valley,  about  3  m.  beyond 
Capranica  is  Sutri,  a  description  of 
which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
present  route  (p.  368). 

Returning  to  Viterbo — 

(An  additional  horse  is  required  from 
Viterbo  to  1' Impost  a.) 

The  road  on  leaving  Viterbo  begins 
immediately  to  ascend  the  volcanic 
range  of  Monte  Cimino,  the  classical  Ci- 
minus,  whose  dense  forests  served  as  a 
barrier  to  Etruria  against  Rome  prior  to 


the  memorable  march  of  Fabius.  It  is 
clothed  with  Spanish  broom,  heath,  and 
brushwood,  among  which  there  are  still 
some  noble  oaks  and  chestnut-trees, 
interspersed  occasionally  with  stone- 
pines. 

1  L'Imposta,  a  solitary  post-house, 
from  whicn  the  road  still  continues  to 
ascend  for  about  half  a  mile  before  it 
reaches  the  summit.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  grander  panorama  than 
bursts  upon  tne  traveller  from  this 
point,  2900  feet  above  the  sea :  in  very- 
clear  weather  he  may  descry  Rome 
for  the  first  time.  It  embraces  on  one 
side  the  whole  chain  of  the  Apennines 
from  behind  Assisi  to  Palestrina,  the 
Alban  hills,  and  even  the  distant  Vol- 
scian  range,  with  the  valleys  of  the  Sacco 
and  the  Liris  separating  them  from  the 
central  Apennines,  whilst  the  Tiber 
may  be  seen  in  the  foreground  winding 
its  course  through  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna  at  their  base.  Soracte  is  almost 
at  the  traveller's  feet  on  one  side,  whilst 
behind  in  the  distance  majestically  rise 
the  high  Tuscan  peaks  of  Montamiata 
and  Cetona,  with  dozens  of  towns  scat- 
tered over  this  majestic  panorama— 
Orvieto  amongst  the  number ;  on  the 
extreme  rt.  the  hills  of  La  Tolfa 
bordering  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
Mediterranean  itself,  in  general  bril- 
liantly illuminated  by  the  sun.  Below 
is  the  little  lake  called  the  Lago  di  Vico, 
or  Lacus  Cimini ; — 

"  Et  Chninl  cum  monte  lacum,  lucosque 
Capenos."  Virg.  jEn.,  vli. 

The  road  soon  skirts  the  eastern  margin 
of  this  beautiful  basin,  about  7  m.  in 
circumference,  whose  steep  sides  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  forests.  The 
Lake  of  Vico  occupies  the  site  of 
a  great  volcanic  crater  of  elevation 
contemporaneous  with  the  protrusion 
of  the  eruptive  mass  of  the  Cimino.  Its 
volcanic  origin  is  evident  from  the  phy- 
sical structure  of  the  surrounding  hills, 
confirmed  by  an  ancient  tradition  that 
it  was  caused  by  a  sudden  sinking,  dur- 
ing which  a  city  called  Succinium  was 
swallowed  up.  Several  ancient  writers 
mention  that  when  the  water  was  clear, 
the  ruins  of  this  city  might  be  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.    The  beautiful 
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wood-clad  mountain  of  Monte  Venere 
rises  in  the  midst  of  the  crater. 

About  half  way  between  l'Imposta 
and  Ronciglione  a  road  of  little  more 
than  1  m.on  the  1. leads  through  a  forest 
abounding  in  some  charming  scenery 
to  the  castle  of  Caprarola,  the  master- 
piece of  Vignola.     It  was    built   by 
that  eminent   architect   for   Cardinal 
Alessandro  Farnese,  nephew  of  Paul 
III.,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Monte 
Cimino.     As  a  specimen  of  the  for- 
tified   domestic    architecture    of   the 
16th  century,  it  is  perhaps  unrivalled 
in  Italy.     It  is  of  a  pentagonal  form, 
and  is  surrounded  with  bastions  and  a 
fosse.    The  substructions  of  the  palace 
are  of  the  most   solid    and    imposing 
kind.     The  apartments  are  decorated 
with  frescoes  and  arabesques,  by  Fe- 
derigo,   Ottaviano,  and   Taddeo  Zuc- 
cheri,  by  Tempesta,  and  by  Vignola 
himself,  whose  perspectives  are  by  no 
means    the  least    remarkable  of  the 
many   interesting    works   of   art    for 
which  this  castle  is  remarkable.    Each 
room  is  devoted  to  some  incident  in  the 
history  of  the   Farnese  family,  or  to 
some  allegorical  subjects.      The  Sala 
degli  Annali    has  the  fine  fresco  of 
Taddeo  Zucchero,  representing  the  en- 
try of  Charles  V.  into  Paris  between 
Francis  I.  and  Cardinal  Farnese,  who 
is  riding  on  a  mule.    Taddeo  has  intro- 
duced  himself  and   his  two  brothers 
as  supporters  of  the    canopy.       The 
Stanza  del  Sonno  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  poetical  subjects,  now  nearly  de- 
stroyed, which  were  suggested  by  Anni- 
bale  Caro.  The  arabesques  of  Tempesta 
are  also  interesting ;  on  the  top  of  the 
stairs  he  has  represented  himself  on 
horseback  in  the  female  dress  which  he 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
from  his  work,  but  he  was  pursued  and 
overtaken  by  the  people  of  the  castle, 
who  compelled  him  to  return  and  com- 
plete his  engagements.    In  the  gardens 
is  the  elegant  Palazzuolo,  designed  by 
Vignola  as  the  casino  of  the  castle, 
worthy  of  a   visit   for  the  beautiful 
prospect  over  the  surrounding  country 
from  its  upper  terrace.    It  is  stated 
that  Cardinal  Borromeo,  afterwards  St. 
Charles,  during  his  visit  to  Caprarola, 
•made  an  observation  similar  to  that 


already  recorded  in  the  account  of  the 
Villa  Lante  at  Viterbo :  ••  Che  sara  il 
paradiso!"  he  remarked;  "Ohl  me- 
glio  sarebbe  stato  aver  iJLato  ai  poveri 
tanto  denaro  spesovi."  The  answer  of 
Cardinal  Farnese  may  be  regarded  as  a 
suitable  reply  to  all  similar  observations 
of  mistaken  philanthropists:  "Diaverlo 
egli  dato  a1  poveri  a  poco  a  poco,  ma 
fattoglielo  guadagnare  con  %  loro  sudort." 

I  Ronciglione.  {Inns  improved  within 
the  last  3  or  4  years.  La  Posta,  for- 
merly bad  and  dirty,  is  now  said  to 
be  respectably  conducted;  the  Aquila 
Nera  is  clean  and  comfortable,  with  a 
civil  landlord.)  (An  additional  horse 
from  Ronciglione  to  l'Imposta.)  This 
is  the  last  place  entirely  free  from  ma- 
laria between  Viterbo  and  Rome.  It  is 
a  dirty  and  half-ruined  town  of  4855 
souls,  romantically  situated  on  a  pre- 
cipitous rock  above  a  deep  and  wooded 
ravine,  in  the  sides  of  which  are  seve- 
ral sepulchral  chambers  marking  the 
site  of  an  Etruscan  town,  the  name  of 
which  has  been  lost.  Its  ruined  Gothic 
caslle  is  a  striking  object  on  approach- 
ing the  town.  Ronciglione  was  burnt 
by  the  French  during  their  first  inva- 
sion ;  it  has  some  manufactures  in  iron. 
The  iron  is  brought  from  Bracciano. 
Notwithstanding  the  impulse  given  to 
the  town  by  these  establishments, 
many  of  its  old  palaces  are  compara 
tively  deserted,  and  falling  fast  to 
decay.  The  Roman  gate  bears  the 
name  of  Odoardo  Farnese.  On  leav- 
ing the  town  we  enter  upon  the  Cam- 
pagna,  a  tract  stretching  from  the  hills 
of  Etruria  to  the  Circsean  promontory 
near  Terracina,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Sabine  Apennines,,  and  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  W. 

From  Ronciglione,  a  road  leads  to 
the  Etruscan  town  of  Sutri  (3  m.), 
from  which  a  good  one  fit  for  carriages 
communicates  with  the  post-road  near 
Monterosi  (7  or  8  m/)  ;  so  that  tra- 
vellers encumbered  with  heavy  car- 
riages may  make  a  devour  from 
Ronciglione,  either  in  the  light  cart- 
telle  of  the  country  or  on  horseback, 
and  rejoin  their  carriages  at  Monte- 
rosi. A  good  diligence  from  V; 
to  Rome  passes  by  Sutri  3  tf 
week.     Sutri  may  also  be  v 
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veniently  visited  from  Viterbo  and 
Vetralla,  and  included  in  the  tour  from 
the  former  town,  embracing  the  Etrus- 
can sites  on4the  declivities  of  the 
Monte  Cimino,  Castel  d'Asso,  Vetralla, 
Norchia,  Bieda,  and  Capranica  (see 
ante,  p.  363). 


Excursion  to  Sutri. 

There  is  no  inn  at  Sutri,  but  clean 
beds  and  tolerable  accommodation  mav 
be  obtained  at  the  house  of  a  butcher 
called  Francocci. 

Sutri  occupies  the  precise  site  of 
the  ancient  Etruscan  city  of  Su- 
trium,  whose  alliance  with  Rome 
exposed  it  to  frequent  .  attacks  and 
sieges  from  the  other  Etrurian  tribes. 
In  these  operations  the  military  prowess 
of  Camillus,  of  Fabius,  and  of  other 
warriors  illustrious  in  Roman  his- 
tory, was  instrumental  in  protecting 
Sutrium  from  its  enemies.  The  pro- 
verb "ire  Sutrium"  commemorates 
an  incident  which  took  place  during 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  attacks, 
when,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the 
citizens,  Camillus  and  the  Roman  army 
recovered  the  city  from  the  confede- 
rated Etruscans  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  latter  entered  it  as  conquer- 
ors. From  the  rapidity  of  this  double 
exploit,  "  ire  Sutrium  "  became  a  pro- 
verb. The  city  is  situated  on  a  long 
insulated  rock  of  volcanic  tufa,  form- 
ing, in  combination  with  the  ravines 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  an  exceed- 
ingly picturesque  situation.  A  bridge 
formerly  connected  it  with  the  high 
table-land  adjoining,  but  it  was  broken 
down  by  the  French  in  1798.  In 
the  deep  valley  passed  on  approaching 
the  gate  from  this  side  are  numerous 
sepulchral  chambers,  but  they  are  not 
so  remarkable  as  those  we  shall  ob- 
serve in  the  lower  valley  on  leaving 
the  town  for  Monterosi.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  town  are  some  fine 
fragments  of  the  ancient  walls.  Of 
the  five  gates  now  observable,  three 
are  ancient,  viz.  the  two  in  the  southern 
wall,  and  one  in  the  northern,  now 
blocked  up,  but  still  called  the 
Porta  Furia,   from  the  tradition  that 


it  was  that  by  which  the  city  was 
entered  by  Camillus.  The  latter  has 
a  slightly  pointed  arch,  and  is  consi- 
dered by  many  as  more  recent  than 
the  others.  The  two  remaining  gates, 
one  at  each  extremity  of  the  town, 
are  modern,  although  one  of  them 
hears  an  inscription  attributing  the 
foundation  of  Sutrium  to  the  Pelas- 
gi  (!),  and  the  other  setting  forth  the 
antiquity  of  the  city.  At  the  foot  of 
an  insulated  eminence,,  crowned  by  the 
villa  of  the  Marchese  Savorelli,  em- 
bosomed in  a  thick  and  picturesque 
grove  of  ilex  and  cypress,  is  the  ancient 
amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus,  ex- 
cavated in  the  tufa,  and  so  perfect 
as  to  be  unique.  The  steps  are  worn  in 
a  few  places,  but  all  its  corridors  and 
vomitories  and  six  rows  of  its  seats  are 
preserved.  In  a  few  places  some  brick- 
work may  be  recognised,  but  only 
where  there  existed  obvious  de- 
ficiencies in  the  rock;  with  this  ex- 
ception the  amphitheatre  has  no 
masonry,  but  is  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  tufa.  The  length  of  the  arena 
is  about  160  feet,  and  its  breadth 
about  132  feet.  Some  doubt  exists 
whether  this  interesting  structure  is 
of  Etruscan  or  Roman  workmanship  ; 
if  it  be  Etruscan,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type  of  all  the  amphitheatres 
built  by  Imperial  Rome.  Micali  con- 
siders it  Etruscan,  Nibby  refers  it  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  Canina  re- 
gards it  as  Roman,  on  the  ground, 
principally,  that  the  character  of  the 
architectural  details  is  Roman.  In  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  above  the  amphitheatre, 
are  numerous  sepulchral  caverns,  one 
of  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
ch.  These  and  the  subterranean  pas- 
sages which  are  known  to  exist  beneath 
the  cliffs  of  Sutri,  and  which  tradition 
has  invested  with  mysterious  histories, 
are  believed  to  have  been  used  both 
as  places  of  divine  worship  and  of 
bnrial  by  the  early  Christians  during 
their  persecutions.  Nearer  the  town, 
in  the  midst  of  a  thick  wood,  is  a 
sepulchral  chamber  with  a  pillar  in 
the  centre,  called  the  "  Grotta  d*  Or- 
lando," in  which  tradition  relates  that 
Charlemagne's  celebrated  Paladin  was 
born ;  the  inhabitants  also  claim  Pontius 
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Pilate  as  a  native  of  Sutri,  which  is  dis- 
puted by  Marta  on  the  lake  of  Bolscna. 
The  modern  town  has  a  population 
of  2000  souls;  it  contains  nothing 
of  interest ;  the  views  from  some 
of  its  old  houses  overlooking  the  val- 
ley are  very  beautiful.  On  descend- 
ing from  .the  Porta  Romana,  a  per- 
pendicular face  of  rock,  on  the  rt. 
hand,  is  seen  filled  with  sepulchral 
chambers,  many  of  which  have  traces 
of  columns,  pediments,  and  other  archi- 
tectural decorations.  Several  of  them 
have  apparently  been  fronted  with  stone 
of  a  different  quality,  but  these  orna- 
ments have  been  removed.  These 
chambers  are  well  worthy  of  ex- 
amination ;  and  indeed  Sutri  has 
been  so  little  explored  that  it  offers  a 
more  ample  field  perhaps  than  any 
other  Etruscan  settlement  so  easily 
accessible  from  the  high  road.  Ca- 
pranica  and  the  road  from  Sutri  to 
Vetralla  are  described  in  a  previous 
page.  Leaving  Sutri  for  Rome,  we 
again  join  the  post-road  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  routes  from  Siena  and  Peru- 
gia, and  soon  after  reach  Monterosi. 


The  direct  road  from  Ronciglione 
to  Monterosi  presents  nothing  worthy 
of  particular  notice. 

1     Monterosi, 

1     Baccano, 

1     La  Storta, 

If  Rome, 

For  Inns  at  Rome,  see  p.  421. 


Described  in 
Route  107. 


ROUTE  107. 

FLORENCE  TO  ROME,  BT  THE  VAL 
d'arno  DI  SOPRA,  AREZZO,  CORTONA, 
PERUGIA,  A8SISI,  FOLIGNO,  8POLETO, 
AND  CIV1TA  CA8TELLANA. 

POBT9. 

Florence  to  Inclsa,  by  San  Donato  .    .  2 

Inciaa  to  Levane 2 

Levane  to  Arezzo 2 

Arezzo  to  Camuscla 2 

Camuscta  to  Case  del  Piano    .    .    .    .  if 

C.  del  Piano  to  Maglone 1 

Magione  to  Perugia If 

Perugia  to  S.  Maria  degli  Angell     .    .  1 

8.  Maria  to  Foligno 1 

Follgno  to  Le  Vene       1 

Le  Vene  to  Spoleto l 

Spoleto  to  La  Strettura  ..*...  1 

La  Strettura  to  Tern!    ......  1 

Tern!  to  Naml 1 

Naml  to  Otrlcoli 1 

Otricoll  to  Borghetlo      ......  % 

Borgbetto  to  Civlta  Castellana    ...  f 

C.  Castellana  to  Nepl     ......  1 

Nepl  to  Monterosi % 

Monterosi  to  Baccano    ......  1 

Baccano  to  La  Storta     ..»»..  1 

La  Storta  to  Rome    .......  H 

26$  posts  =  204  m. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1857,  the 
Tuscan  government  having  suppressed 
the  post  stations  on  this  route,  the 
journey  can  now  only  be  performed 
with  vetturino  horses,  which  can 
easily  be  procured  at  Florence  ;  not- 
withstanding, we  have  inserted  the 
names  of  the  former  post  stations,  to 
enable  the  traveller  to  know  the  dis- 
tances from  place  to  place.  No  change 
has  taken  place  as  regards  the  posting 
on  the  portion  of  the  road  within  the 
Papal  States. 

Two  diligences  run  daily  from  Florence 
to  Arezzo,  leaving  at  daybreak  and  in 
the  evening;  the  best  on  Mon.,  Wed., 
and  Frid.,  from  the  Posta  dei  Cavalli, 
near  the  Cathedral,  performing  the 
journey  in  8  hours— fare  13  pauls; 
whilst  another  starts  from  Arezzo  for 
Perugia  on  Tues.  and  Sat.  at  5  a.m. 
A  vetturino  carriage  for  a  party,  with 
2  horses,  performing  the  journey  to 
Arezzo  in  10  h.,  may  be  hired  for 
from  35  to  40  pauls.  A  railway  is  in 
progress  to  Arezzo,  and  is  now  nearly 
completed  as  far  as  Pontasieve. 

A  week  before  leaving  Florence  per 
sons  travelling  in  their  own  carria 
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would  do  well  to  write  to  their  banker 
at  Rome,  to  obtain  a  lascia  passare  for 
the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

This  road  is  longer  than  that  by 
Siena,  but  surpasses  it  both  in  pic- 
turesque and  in  historical  interest,  and 
the  inns  on  it  are  in  general  better. 
The  route  from  Florence  to  Arezzo 
formerly  followed  the  more  level  but 
circuitous  defile  of  the  Arno  by  Pon- 
tasieve,  but,  since  the  post-station  at 
the  latter  place  was  removed,  the  more 
direct  road  by  S.  Donato  has  been 
generally  adopted. 

Leaving  Florence  by  the  Porta  di 
San  Nicolo,  the  road  follows  the  valley 
of  the  Arno  for  3  m.  to  Bagno  a  Ripoh, 
from  which  it  ascends  to  San  Donato 
in  Collina,  crossing  the  range  of  hills 
which  separate  the  Val  d'Arno  of 
Florence  from  the  Val  d'Arno  di  Sopra. 
From  the  summit  of  the  pass  of  S.  Do- 
nato, 1320  feet  above  the  sea,  the  view 
looking  back  over  the  valley  of  Flo- 
rence is  extremely  fine,  and  in  clear 
weather  extends  to  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  the  Lucchese  and  Modenese 
Apennines.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
noble  view  of  the  upper  Val  d'Arno  and 
of  the  mountains  of  Pratomagno,  La 
Falterona,  and  Casentino.  The  road 
winds  round  the  hill  on  which  stands 
the  villa  di  Torre  a  Cona,  the  grounds 
of  which  command  fine  prospects,  de- 
scending for  6  m.  to 

2  Tncisa  (fan,  La  Posta,  poor,  18G0,  but 
civil),  a  small  town  on  the  Arno,  where 
the  family  of  Petrarch  lived.  The  bed 
of  the  river  here  cuts  through  the  cal- 
careous beds  from  which  the  place  de- 
rives its  name.  We  now  proceed  along 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Arno,  passing  Fig- 
line,  where  there  is  a  tolerable  inn  (the 
Europa),  through  a  rich  and  level  coun- 
try, as  far  as  Levane. 

Large  quantities  of  fossil  bones  have 
at  various  times  been  discovered  in  the 
valleys  N.  of  Figline,  near  Levane  and 
Monte varchi,  and  in  the  plain  of  Arezzo. 
The  older  Italian  antiquaries,  in  their 
ignorance  of  natural  history,  and  eager 
to  connect  everything  on  this  road  with 
Hannibal,  at  once  pronounced  them  to 
Se  the  remains  of  the  Carthaginian  ele- 
hants.  The  fossil  bones  include  those 
?  the  elephant,  mastodon,  hippopota- 


mus, rhinoceros,  hy&na,  tiger,  bear, 
and  of  several  deer,  all  of  extinct  spe- 
cies. The  upper  Val  d'Arno  is  remark- 
able for  its  interesting  strata,  abounding 
in  fresh-water  testacea,  which  may  be 
studied  to  advantage  at  Monte  Carlo, 
about  1  m.  S.E.  of  San  Giovanni.  These 
curious  formations,  evidently  the  depo- 
sits of  a  fresh-water  lake,  will  afford 
much  interest  to  the  geologist  who  has 
time  to  linger  on  this  road. 

S.    Giovanni    (Inn,    Leone    d'Oro). 
This  little  town  is  memorable  as  the 
birthplace  of  Masaccio ;  it  recalls  also 
the  name  of  another  native  painter, 
Giovanni  Mannozzi,  better  known  as 
Giovanni  da  S.   Giovanni,  extolled    by 
Lanzi  as  one  of  the  best  fresco-painters 
of  his  day.    In  the  Cathedral  are  still  to 
be  seen  some  interesting  examples  of 
his  painting:  at  the  high  altar  is  the 
Beheading  of  St.   John,    and  outside 
on  the  steps  leading  to  the  entrance  is 
his  fresco  of  the  Annunciation ;  on  the 
rt.  the  Sposalizio,  and  in  the  rt.  aisle 
the  St.  Joseph.    In  the  adjoining  ch.  of 
S.  Lorenzo  are  a  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  saints,  by  an  artist  of 
the  early  school  of  Siena,  and  some  other 
quattrocentisti    pictures;    that    of   the 
Virgin  and  Child,  of  the  life  size,  in  the 
chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  is  a 
fine  work  by  Masaccio,   On  the  1.  of  the 
door  is  seen   a  miserable  object,   the 
withered    body   of  a  man,    built   up 
in  the  church-wall,  discovered  a  few- 
years   ago    during   some    repairs.     It 
remains  in  its  original  position,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  its  history. 

Half  way  between  San  Giovanni  ai;d 
Monte  varchi,  the  large  village  of  Terra- 
nova  is  seen  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Arno. 

Montevarchi  (La  Locanda  Maggiore, 
outside  the  Florence  gate,  is  a  tole- 
rable inn)  is  the  chief  market  town  of 
the  Val  <T  Arno  di  Sopra;  it  is  often 
made  a  sleeping-place  by  the  vetturini. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Accademia  Val  d'Ar- 
nese,  the  museum  of  which,  rich  in  fossil 
remains  of  this  district,  is  well  worth 
a  visit  from  the  scientific  traveller. 

3  m.  beyond  Montevarchi,  and  before 
reaching  Levane,  we  cross  the  Ambra, 
a  considerable  stream  which  descends 
from  the  hills  of  Chianti,  and  along 
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which  there  is  a  good  road  to  Siena  and 
Chiusi,  and  the  S.  part  of  the  Val  di 
Chiana  by  Rapolano. 

2  Levane  (/»«,  La  Posta,  very  toler- 
able). 

The  road  for  the  next  10m.  is  very 
hilly,  crossing  several  of  the  deep  gul- 
lies (Borri)  excavated  in  the  clayey  soil 
and  slate  rocks  which  form  this  part  of 
the  country.  4  m.  from  Levane,  and  33 
from  Florence,  is  Poggio  Bagnuoli, 
with  a  prettily  situated  and  com- 
fortable Inn,  which  vetturino  travellers 
may  make  their  first .  day's  halting- 
place  from  Florence.  6  m.  farther  the 
road  descends  to  the  Prat'antico,  where 
it  crosses  the  Chiana. 

About  1  m.  on  the  rt.  from  Prat'antico 
is  situated  the  Chiusa  di  Monaci,  which 
will  be  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  every 
traveller  interested  in  hydraulic  en- 
gineering :  it  consists  of  a  series  of  locks 
and  sluices,  by  which  the  drainage  of  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  Val  di  Chiana,  the 
ancient  Palus  Clusina,  is  regulated. 

After  crossing  the  Chiana,  the  road 
enters  the  plain  of  Arezzo ;  and  after 
passing  through  the  village  of  S.  Leo, 
and  the  Castro  stream,  2  m.,  we  reach 
the  Porta  San  Lorentino  of 

Arezzo.  (Inns:  the.  Hotel  Royal, 
formerly  the  Anne  d'Inghilterra ;  la 
Posta;  both  good,  but  with  high 
charges,  regarding  which  it  will  be  well 
to  come  to  an  understanding  before- 
hand;— PEuropa; — il  Tamburo,  a  very 
good  second-rate  inn,  frequented  by 
Italian  families.  Filippo  Palmi  is  a  good 
guide  for  Arezzo  and  the  environs.)  This 
ancient  city,  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  the 
Etruscan  league,  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of 
a  range  of  hills  overlooking  its  fer- 
tile plain.  It  abounds  not  only  in  eccle- 
siastical monuments  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  in  historical  associations  with  many 
illustrious  names  in  Italian  literature 
and  art.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Me- 
ceenas,  Petrarch,  Vasari,  and  a  long 
list  of  eminent  men  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge— so  long,  indeed,  that  the 
historian  Villani  attributes  their  numbe 
to  the  influence  of  the  air;  and  Michel 
Angelo,  who  was  born  at  Caprese  in 
the   neighbourhood,  good-humouredly 


complimented  Vasari,  by  attributing  his 
talent  to  its  climate :  "  Se  io  ho  nulla  di 
buono  neir  ingegno,  egli  e  venuto  dal 
nascere  nella  sottilith,  dell'  aria  del 
vo8tro  paese  di  Arezzo." 

The  pop.  of  Arezzo  is  10,398.  It  is 
a  neat  and  well-paved  city,  with  good 
streets. 

Independently  of  its  interest  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  ancient  Etruria,  Arre- 
tium  was  celebrated  in  Roman  times  for 
its  small  vases  of  red  clay  of  a  bright 
coral  colour,  which  Pliny  says  were 
equal  to  those  of  Samos  and  Saguntum. 
The  Etruscan  city  twice  contended 
against  the  Romans,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  in  later  times  became  the 
head-quarters  of  Flaminius  prior  to 
his  disastrous  defeat  at  Thrasimene. 
In  the  middle  ages,  during  the  feuds 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  Arezzo 
contended  against  Florence,  but  at 
length  fell  under  her  power.  During 
the  revolutionary  excitement  of  1799 
the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  French 
authorities,  and  committed  great  atro- 
cities. They  afterwards  had  the  rash- 
ness to  oppose  the  army  of  General 
Mounter  at  Prat'antico ;  which  the 
French  general  resented  by  sacking  a 
large  portion  of  the  town  and  destroy- 
ing its  defences. 

In  the  Piazza  Grande  or  Maggiore  are 
the  fine  Loggie  constructed  by  Vasari, 
and  considered  his  masterpiece  in  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  delta  Pieve, 
which  with  the  Palazzo  del  Governo 
forms  one  side  of  the  Piazza  Grande, 
the  most  ancient  in  the  city,  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  9th cent.,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Bacchus.  It  was  repaired  in  1216,  by 
Marchionne,  a  native  architect,  with  the 
addition  of  the  front  and  campanile.  The 
facade  has  3  open  colonnades,  like  the 
Duomo  of  Pisa,  containing  no  less  than 
58  columns,  some  of  which  are  round, 
some  multangular,  and  some  twisted  ; 
indeed  the  whole  church  bears  evidence 
of  being  composed  of  fragments  from 
other  buildings.  The  middle  column 
of  the  3rd  story  is  a  Caryatid.  The 
doorway  is  round-headed,  resting  on  6 
columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and 
various  bas-reliefs  and  statues.    The 
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campanile  has  5  stories  of  columns  with 
fantastic  capitals.  The  whole  bnilding 
presents  a  singular  mixture  of  facility 
of  style  with  irregularity  of  detail.  In 
the  interior  the  arches  are  either  semi- 
circular or  obtusely  pointed;  above 
the  high  altar  is  the  fine  picture  of 
St.  George,  by  Vasari,  and  on  the 
rt.  a  very  interesting  Gothic  altar- 
piece,  painted  in  compartments,  by 
Pietro  Laurati;  it  is  described  by  Va- 
sari in  his  Life  of  that  early  painter, 
and  was  restored  by  Vasari  himself,  by 
whom  it  was  placed  here.  It  represents 
the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  centre, 
with  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Matthew, 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  Donato,  on 
either  side.  There  is  a  curious  bas-relief 
in  this  eh.,  representing  the  3  Kings  in 
Adoration  before  the  Infant  Christ, 
with  their  names  over  their  heads,  said 
to  have  been  found  under  one  of  the 
pillars ;  and  2  figures  in  fresco  by  Giotto 
(mentioned  by  Vasari). 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  in  the  Upper 
Town,  is  an  imposing  specimen  of  Italian 
Gothic.  The  piazza  in  which  it  stands 
recalls  in  many  characteristic  features 
the  English  cathedral  close.  It  was 
commenced  in  1177,  from  a  design  of 
Lapo,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mar- 
garitone  di  Arezzo :  the  altar  and  the 
tJbertini  chapel  were  added  about  1290. 
The  interior  of  this  majestic  edifice  is 
characterised  by  a  gloomy  magnificence 
which  gives  it  a  sombre  effect.  The 
compartments  of  the  vaulted  roof  are 
covered  with  biblical  subjects  in  fresco ; 
and  its  brilliant  painted  windows  were 
executed  early  in  the  16th  century  by 
Guillaume  de  Marseilles  (called  Gugh- 
elmo  da  Marcilla  by  the  Italians),  a 
French  Dominican  monk.  The  tall 
lancet  windows  of  the  Tribune  have 
been  compared  and  even  preferred  to 
the  "Five  Sisters"  of  York  Minster; 
and  another  in  the  S.  wall  near  the  W. 
end,  representing  the  Calling  of  S.  Mat- 
thew, was  so  highly  prized  by  Vasari, 
that  he  says  "  it  cannot  be  considered 
glass,  but  rather  something  rained 
down  from  heaven  for  the  consola- 
tion of  men."  At  the  high  altar,  the  mar- 
ble shrine  by  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  representing  events  in 
the  life  of  S.  Donato,   patron   of  the 


city,  and  with  numerous  6mall  statues, 
is  one  of  the  best  works  of  that  great 
sculptor,  and  was  executed  in  1 286  ;   in 
the  middle  compartment  are  the  Ma- 
donna and   Child;  on  one  side  is   St. 
Donato,  and  on  the  other  St.  Gregory, 
whose  bust  is  a  portrait  of  Pope  Hono- 
ring IV.    The  series  representing  the 
actions  of  S.  Donato,  and  the  bas-relief 
of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  are  very  fine. 
Vasari,  in  his  description  of  this  monu- 
ment, says  that  it  cost  30,000  golden 
florins,  and  was  esteemed  so  precious, 
that     Frederick    Barbarossa,     passing 
through  Arezzo  after  his  coronation  at 
Rome,   extolled  its  beauty ;   **  ed,   in 
vero,"  he  adds,  "  a  gran  ragione."  The 
Crucifixion,  in  fresco,  is  by  Berna,  and 
much  restored;  the  Magdalen,  a  fine 
figure  in  fresco,  by  Pietro  delta  Francesco. 
The  fine  tomb  of  Guido  Tarlati,  of 
Pietramala,  the  warrior  bishop  of  Arez- 
zo, and  chief  of  the  Ghibelines,  excom- 
municated by  the  pope,  whose  life  was 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  in  the  history 
of  the  times,    is  another  interesting 
specimen  of  early  monumental  sculp- 
ture.   It  was  executed  between  1327 
and  1330,  by   Agostino  and  Agnolo  da 
Siena,  from  the  design,  as  Vasari  sup- 
posed, of  Giotto ;  it  appears  doubtful, 
however,   whether   the   great   painter 
gave  the  design,  though  he  certainly 
recommended    Agnolo    and   Agostino 
as  the  fittest  sculptors  for  the  work. 
The  history  of  the  ambitious  prelate  is  re- 
presented in  16  compartments,  in  which 
the  figures,  although  short,  are  worked 
out  with  singular  delicacy  and  preci- 
sion,  surprising  works  for   the   time, 
and  worthy  of  the  highest  place  among 
the  early   specimens  of  art   after  its 
revival.    The  subjects  are  as  follows  : — 
1.  Guido  taking  possession  of  his  bishop- 
ric.   2.  His  election  as  their  general-in- 
chief  by  the  people  of  Arezzo  in  1321. 

3.  Plunder  of  the  city,  which  is  repre- 
sented under  the  form  of  an  old  man. 

4.  Guido  installed  Lord  of  Arezzo.  5. 
His  restoration  of  the  walls.  6.  His 
capture  of  the  fortress  of  Lucignano. 
7.  Capture  of  Chiusi ;  8.  of  Fronzole  ; 
9.  ofFocognano;  10.  of  Rondina;  11. 
of  Bucine;  12.  of  Caprese.  13.  The 
destruction  of  Laterina  ;  14.  of  Monte 
Sansovino.     15.  The  coronation  of  the 
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Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  in  S.  Am- 
brogio,  at  Milan.  16.  The  death  of  the 
Bishop,  in  1 227.  Besides  these  subjects, 
the  figures  of  priests  and  bishops  on  the 
columns  separating  the  compartments 
are  beautiful  as  works  of  art. 

The  tomb  of  Gregory  X.,  executed 
in  1275,  shortly  after  his  death,  is  by 
Margaritone.  This  enlightened  pope 
•was  seized  with  illness  at  Arezzo, 
where  he  died  suddenly.  He  was  on  his 
return  from  France  to  Rome  to  make 
the  final  preparations  for  a  new  cru- 
sade to  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  he 
had  enlisted  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg, 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  Edward  of  Eng- 
land, the  King  of  Arragon,  and  all 
the  principal  potentates  of  Europe. 
Near  it  is  a  modern  work,  the  martyr- 
dom of  S.  Donato,  which  first  established 
the  reputation  of  Benvenuti,  a  native  of 
Arezzo,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the 
modern  Tuscan  painters.  His  great 
picture,  Judith  showing  the  head  of 
Holofernes,  one  of  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  modern  art,  although  the  figure 
of  Judith  is  perhaps  too  theatrical,  is 
in  the  large  chapel  of  the  Virgin. 
In  the  same  chapel  is  the  painting 
of  Abigail  going  to  meet  David,  by 
Sabatelli,  a  contemporary  artist.  The 
chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Conforto  con- 
tains 2  very  fine  works  by  Luca  della 
Robbia,  and  a  good  one  of  Andrea. 
Over  one  of  the  side  doors  of  this 
cathedral  are  suspended  some  fossil 
tusks,  which  the  citizens  still  regard 
as  relics  of  the  elephants  of  Hannibal. 
Among  other  tombs  of  eminent  na- 
tives is  that  of  Redi,  the  natural  phi- 
losopher, poet,  and  physician,  cele- 
brated for  the  purity  of  his  language 
and  style.  He  died  in  1698.  The 
archives  of  the  cathedral  contain  about 
2000  documents,  among  which  is  an 
almost  complete  series  of  Imperial  di- 
plomas, grants  from  Charlemagne  to 
Frederick  II.,  in  favour  of  the  ch.  of 
Arezzo,  &c.  The  marble  statue  of 
Ferdinand  de*  Medici  is  by  Giov.  di 
Bologna.  In  the  Sacristy  is  a  curious 
fresco  by  Bartolommeo  della  Gatta,  of 
St.  Jerome  in  the  desert,  removed  from 
the  Baptistery ;  and  some  oil  sketches 
by  Luca  Signorelli;  that  of  the  Presenta- 
tion of  the  Virgin  is  very  beautiful. 


The  ch.  of  the  Badia  di  St  a.  Flora  is 
remarkable  for  the  architectural  paint- 
ing on  its  fiat  ceiling  by  the  famous 
master  of  perspective  Padre  Pozzi.  In 
the  refectory  is  the  immense  painting 
of  the  Banquet  of  Ahasuerus  by  Vasari, 
who  has  introduced  his  own  portrait 
under  the  figure  of  an  old  man  with 
a  long  beard. 

The  eh.  of  5.  Francesco,  near  the  lat- 
ter, contains  behind  the  high  altar  the 
frescoes  by  Pietro  della  Francesca,  so 
mnch  praised  by  Vasari ;  they  represent 
the  History  of  the  Cross,  and  the  Vision 
and  Victory  of  Constantine,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  given  Raphael  the  idea 
of  his  great  battle  in  the  Stame  of  the 
Vatican.  They  were  much  damaged 
during  the  last  century  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  more  recently  by  enlarging 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  choir. 
The  sketch  for  the  Vision  was  in  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence's  collection.  There 
is  a  very  fine  Annunciation  of  Spin- 
el lo  A  ret  i  no  over  one  of  the  altars  in 
this  church;  and  a  curious  tavola  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  attributed  to  Mar- 
gheritone.  The  beautiful  circular  win- 
dow of  painted  glass  is  by  William  of 
Marseilles.  An  ancient  chapel,  con- 
verted into  a  belfry,  has  been  recently 
discovered  here;  it  is  covered  with 
frescoes  attributed  to  Spinello,  although 
more  probably  by  his  pupils. 

The  ch.  of  la  SS.  Annunziata.  Out- 
side, over  one  of  the  small  doors,  closed 
by  a  grating,  which  will  be  opened  on 
application,  is  a  fine  fresco  of  the  Virgin 
and  Angel,  by  Spinello  Aretino,  men- 
tioned by  Vasari ;  the  head  of  the  Ma- 
donna is  of  singular  beauty. 

The  ch.  of  San  Domenico,  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  town,  near  the  Porta 
S.  Clemente,  formerly  contained  nume- 
rous frescoes  by  Spinello,  the  greater 
number  of  which  were  whitewashed 
over:  some  fine  figures  have  been  re- 
cently discovered;  amongst  them  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  partly  destroyed  by 
having  had  architectural  decorations 
painted  over  them. 

The  ch.  of  S.  Bartolommeo  has  a  re- 
markable fresco  by  Jacopo  da  Casentino, 
master  of  Spinello ;  some  others,  by  the 
same  master,  have  been  whitewashed 
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fresco  by  Spmeilo,  called  "  la  Madonna 
della  Latte ;"  and  in  a  small  ch.  in  the 
Via  delle  Derelitte,  is  the  Madonna 
della  Rosa,  also  by  Spinello  Aretino;  it 
was  formerly  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Stefano ; 
it  is  held  in  much  veneration,  and  will 
be  shown  by  the  custode  after  sundry 
preliminary  lightings  of  candles ;  it  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  master. 

A  fresco  of  the  Almighty  support- 
ing Christ  on  the  Cross,  by  Spinello 
Aretino,  remains  in  good  preservation 
on  the  wall  of  the  Convent  della  Croce; 
on  the  great  altar  of  the  church  an 
admirable  picture  of  the  Madonna  and 
Saints,  by  Luca  Signorelli.  In  the  ch. 
of  S.  Agostino  there  is  a  good  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple,  of  the  school  of 
Perugino.  Among  the  many  fine  pro- 
ductions of  La  Robbia  ware  in  Arezzo 
may  be  mentioned  the  first  altar  on  the 
1.  in  S.  Maria  in  Grado. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico,  built  in  1332, 
was  originally  Gothic,  but  has  been 
modernized  without  the  least  regard  to 
its  ancient  style  of  architecture.  It 
contains  a  small  collection  of  paintings 
by  native  artists ;  on  the  front  is  a 
curious  series  of  armorial  bearings  of 
the  successive  Podestas,  amounting  to 
many  hundreds,  and  including  some 
historical  names. 

The  Fraternita  di  Santa  Maria  della 
Misericordia,  built  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, has  a  very  fine  Gothic  front 
and  porch  of  exceeding  richness,  flanked 
by  2  lancet  windows ;  it  was  founded 
originally  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  as  a  provision  for  widows  and 
orphans;  with  these  objects  are  now 
combined  a  museum  of  antiquities  and 
natural  history,',  and  a  library  con- 
taining upwards  of  10,000  volumes. 
Over  the  entrance  is  a  fresco,  by 
Spinello,  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  St. 
John. 

The  Museo  Pubblico,  called  also 
l'Accademia  del  Petrarca,  near  Badia, 
contains  a  good  collection  of  ancient 
vases,  bronzes,  and  cinerary  urns,  and 
a  fine  collection  of  Majolica,  recently 

M  arranged.    The  vases  are  chiefly 
•  red  ware  of  the  city,  and  have 
ascribed  in  Dr.  Fabroni's  work  on 
»zzo  vases ;  there  are  also  exam- 
ine pottery  of  other  Etruscan  | 


towns.  The  large  (Etruscan  vase  with 
red  figures,  found  near  Arezzo  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  represent- 
ing the  Combat  of  the  Amazons,  Her- 
cules slaying  a  warrior,  a  dance  of 
Bacchanals,  and  some  interesting  vases 
of  red  stamped  ware,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  Arezzo  in  Pliny's  day  was 
celebrated,  formerly  constituting  the 
Museo  Baccij  have  been  recently  re- 
moved here. 

The  walls  of  Arezzo  were  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan ;  they  are  not 
older  than  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  the  present 
town  occupies  not  the  place  of  the  Etrus- 
can city,  but  that  of  die  Roman  colony 
founded  after  the  site  on  the  hill  above 
had  been  abandoned.  On  the  hill  called 
Poggio  di  San  Cornelio,  3  m.  S.E.  of 
the  town,  several  fragments  of  Etruscan 
masonry  were  discovered  about  18  years 
ago,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  city  walls.  Micali  has  pub- 
lished a  plan  of  them.  Modern  anti- 
quaries regard  them  as  marking  the  site 
of  the  Etruscan  Arretium. 

Little  now  remains  of  the  Roman 
ruins  of  Arezzo;  the  massive  walls  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Passionist  monas- 
tery, near  the  Porta  S.  Spirito,  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  an  amphitheatre, 
and  those  between  the  Fortress  and  the 
Porta  Colcitrone  to  Therm®. 

Like  Venice  and  Bologna,  Arezzo 
has  its  dwellings  associated  with  the 
memories  of  illustrious  names.  They 
are  generally  marked  by  marble  tablets, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  those 
who  were  born  within ;  they  are 
so  numerous  that  scarcely  a  street  is 
without  its  record.  This  custom  has 
been  unjustly  ridiculed  by  some  recent 
writers;  few  persons  derive  so  much 
instruction  from  these  memorials  as 
travellers,  .  and  their  more  frequent 
adoption  in  England  would  associate 
many  an  interesting  house  with  the 
greatest  names  in  our  history.  The 
most  remarkable  house  in  Arezzo  is 
that  in  the  Sobborgo  del'  Orto,  close 
to  the  cathedral,  in  which  Petrarch  was 
born  on  Monday,  July  20,  1304.  A 
long  inscription,  put  up  in  1810,  records 
the  fact ;  the  room  shown  as  the  scene 
of  his  birth  has  retained  no  trace  of 
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antiquity.  Close  to  it  is  the  well  near 
which  Boccaccio  has  placed  the  comic 
scene  of  Tofano  and  Monna  Ghita  his 
wife.  In  the  Strada  San  Vito  is  the 
house  of  Vtuariy  still  preserved  nearly 
in  its  original  state,  and  containing 
some  works  by  that  celebrated  artist 
and  biographer. 

Among  the  other  eminent  natives  of 
Arezzo  may  be  noticed  Lionardo  Are- 
tino,  the  Florentine  historian;  Pietro 
Aretino,  the  satirist ;  Fra  Guittone,  the 
inventor  of  musical  notation;  Guit- 
tone, the  poet,  mentioned  by  Dante  in 
the  Purgatorio;  and  Margaritone,  the 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  of  the 
13th  century.  In  modern  times  Arezzo 
has  produced  2  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  Italy — Count  Fossombroni,  for 
many  years  prime  minister  of  Tuscany, 
during  whose  administration  the  country 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  tran- 
quillity unknown  elsewhere  in  Italy ; 
and  Benvenuti,  the  painter,  celebrated, 
amongst  his  other  works,  for  his  frescoes 
in  the  Medicean  chapel  at  San  Lorenzo. 

The  red  sparkling  wine  of  Arezzo 
formerly  enjoyed  great  celebrity  ;  Redi 
thus  noticed  its  fine  qualities ; — 

"  0  di  quel  che  vermigliuzzo, 
Briliantuzzo, 
Fa  superbo  V  Aretino." 

There  is  a  handsome  Public  Prome- 
nade, with  a  statue  of  the  Grand  Dufce 
Ferdinand  III.  This  promenade,  called 
the  Passeggio  del  Prato,  extends  from 
the  Cathedral  to  the  Fortress. 

A  good  but  hilly  road  (Rtes.  91  and 
92)  leads  from  Arezzo  to  Urbino,  by 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  Citta  da  Cas- 
tello ;  to  Siena  by  Asinalunga  and  Ra- 
polano  (Route  85) ;  and  to  Chiusi  by 
Fojano  and  Torrita. 

Diligences  leave  Arezzo  every  morn- 
ing for  Florence  at  daybreak,  arriving 
at  4  p.m.  ;  for  Siena  by  coach  as  far  as 
the  rlway.  station  at  Asinalunga  every 
morning ;  and  Perugia  twice  a  week, 
in  the  morning,  the  latter  in  corre- 
spondence with  those  for  Rome  by 
Todi,  Narni,  and  the  steamers  on  the 
Tiber  from  Borghetto  (see  Rte.  95). 

[Excursion  through  the  Val  di 
Chiana  to  Chiusi. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may 


be  made  from  Arezzo  to  Chiusi, 
through  the  Val  di  Chiana,  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  districts  not 
only  of  Italy,  but  perhaps  of  Europe. 
As  there  are  no  post-horses,  the  journey 
must  be  made  by  vetturino,  or  the  tra- 
veller will  easily  find  a  gig-conveyance 
at  Arezzo  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
journey. 

Leaving  Arezzo,  the  road  is  the 
same  as  that  to  Siena  as  far  as  the 
Chiana,  passing  for  2  miles  across 
the  Piano  di  Arezzo,  thence  over  the 
hills  of  L'  Olmo  to  Pieve  al  Intoppo, 
1  m.  Crossing  the  river,  the  road  turns 
to  the  S.,  and  after  running  through 
the  plain  for  12  m.  parallel  to  the 
Chiana,  by  the  village  of  Montagnana, 
reaches  Fojano  by  a  steep  ascent, 
where,  to  a  carriage,  oxen  are  often 
required. 

Fojano,  the  ancient  station  of  ad 
Grcecos  on  the  Via  Cassia,  is  situated  on 
the  hill,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
valley  beneath  and  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  Cortona,  of  the  lake  of  Thrasi- 
mene,  &c.  The  cathedral  is  very  neat, 
and  has  a  good  altarpiece  in  della 
Robbia  ware.  The  position  of  Fojano, 
at  a  considerable  elevation  (1080  feet 
above  the  sea),  places  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  malaria  which,  at  certain 
seasons,  renders  the  subjacent  plain  un- 
healthy. The  Inns  at  Fojano  are  indif- 
ferent :  the  best  is  on  the  1.  hand  on 
entering  the  town. 

The  most  direct  road  to  Chiusi,  on 
leaving  Fojano,  is  by  Bettole  and  Tor- 
rita. Descending  rapidly,  it  crosses 
the  Esse  torrent  about  3  m.  distant, 
to  ascend  to  Bettole,  a  village  on  a 
height,  also  out  of  the  reach  of  mal- 
aria. Here  the  tourist  may  visit  one  of 
the  great  farms  or  fattorie  belonging  to 
the  Order  of  San  Stefano,  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  reclaimed  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  Chiana  belongs.  To  each 
fattoria  are  attached  several  smaller 
farms  (Podere).  Descending  from  Bet- 
tole, we  cross  the  Foenna,  one  of  the 
largest  tributaries  of  the  Chiana,  3  m. 
beyond  which  is  Torrita.  From  Tor- 
rita to  Chiusi  a  hilly  road,  passing 
at  the  base  of  the  high  hill  on  which 
Montepulciano  stands,  brings  us  to  tb- 
margin  of  the  lakes  of  Montepulcr 
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and  Chiusi ;  it  is  the  same  as  that  from 
Chitisi  to  Siena,  described  Rte.  85. 

The  Tuscan  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Chiana,  extending  from  the  lake  of 
Chiusi  to  the  Chiusa  de'  Monaci,  near 
which  it  empties  itself  into  the  Arno,  re- 
mained a  pestilential  marsh  until  towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  a 
mode  of  drainage  was  adopted  peculiar 
to  Italian  hydraulic  engineering, — that 
of  Colmates,  which  is  effected  by  carry- 
ing the  torrents  charged  with  alluvial 
matter  into  the  marshy  portions,  allow- 
ing them  to  deposit  the  mud  thus 
brought  down,  by  which  the  subjacent 
soil  is  raised,  and  such  a  fall  for  all 
stagnant  waters  procured  as  to  permit 
of  the  ordinary  methods  of  drainage. 
By  this  means  the  valley  of  the  Chiana, 
by  which  Dante  illustrates  the  pes- 
tilent fevers  of  the  tenth  bolgia  of  the 
Inferno — 

"  Qual  dolor  fora,  se  degli  Spedali 
Di  Val  di  Chiana,  tra'  Luglio  e*  1  Settembre"— 

is  now  reduced  to  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Tuscany,  rich  in  corn,  vines, 
and  mulberry  plantations,  peopled  by  a 
healthy  peasantry,  and  studded  with 
numerous  villages.  These  operations, 
begun  under  the  direction  of  the  cele- 
brated mathematicians  of  the  school  of 
Galileo — Torricelli  and  Viviani — have 
been  completed  under  that  of  the  late 
patriotic  prime  minister  of  Tuscany, 
Count  Fossombroni,  one  of  the  last  of 
that  celebrated  school  of  Italian  ma- 
thematicians and  engineers  which  has 
nearly  ended  with  himself. 

The  agriculturist  will  do  well  to 
visit  some  of  the  large  farm-establish- 
ments or  fattorie,  especially  those  of 
Crete,  Fojano,  Bettole,  Dolciano,  &c. ; 
in  which  the  mode  of  preserving  grain 
in  underground  chambers  or  Silos  is 
worth  his  notice. 

To  the  scientific  traveller  the  valley 
of  the  Chiana  presents  a  phenomenon 
in  -physical  geography  almost  unique 
— the  change  in  the  course,  and  in  an 
opposite  direction,  which  the  waters 
of  the  Clanis  have  taken  within  the  his- 
toric period.  In  the  first  centuries  of 
our  era  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the 
Clanis,  with  a  portion  of  those  of  the 
Upper  Arno,  ran  into  the  Tiber,  and  a 


considerable  part  of  the  former  did 
so  even  in  the  middle  ages;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  elevation  of  the 
valley  by  natural  means  and  by  the  hy- 
draulic operations  above  alluded  to,  the 
whole  of  the  waters  of  the  Chiana,  as  far 
as  Chiusi,  now  empty  themselves  into 
the  Arno.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that 
this  change  in  the  course  of  the  Clanis 
was  contemplated  by  Tiberius,  but  the 
project  was  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Florentines, 
who  represented  that  their  lands  would 
be  flooded  and  destroyed  if  the  course 
of  the  river  were  so  diverted. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of 
the  means  adopted  to  drain  the  valley, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Count  Fos- 
sombroni's  celebrated  work,  'Memorie 
Fisico-Storiche  sopra  lo  Val  di  Chiana.' 
The  Via  Cassia  ran  along  the  W. 
side  of  the  Val  di  Chiana ;  Fojano,  as 
already  stated,  was  one  of  the  principal 
stations  upon  it.] 

Leaving  Arezzo  for  Rome  (an  extra 
horse  is  required  from  Arezzo  to  Ca- 
muscia,  and  vice  versa,  during  the 
months  of  November,  December,  Ja- 
nuary, and  February  only),  the  road 
proceeds  along  the  Val  di  Chiana,  skirt- 
ing the  base  of  the  hills  which  bound  it 
on  the  E. 

3  m.  from  the  walls  of  Arezzo  is 
L'  Olmo,  a  village  so  called  from  a 
gigantic  elm,  to  which  tradition  had 
given  an  age  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Hannibal.  It  was  so  large  that  10  men 
could  hardly  encircle  it  with  their  arms. 
Between  this  and  Camuscia  the  road 
passes  through 

Castiglion  Fiorentlno,  which  the  vet- 
turini  generally  make  one  of  the  rest- 
ing-places between  Rome  and  Florence. 
The  Leone  Bianco  is  a  very  fair  village 
inn,  with  a  civil  landlord.  Castiglione 
is  not  without  its  pictures.  In  the 
Gollegiatar  which  has  been  recently  re- 
stored and  partly  rebuilt,  is  an  inte- 
resting altarpiece  of  the  early  Sienese 
school,  representing  a  Virgin  and  Child 
enthroned,  surrounded  by  angels,  with 
portraits  of  the  donors  of  the  picture  in 
the  predella;  a  Virgin  and  Child  with 
SS.  Peter,  Paul,  Julian,  and  Michael, 
by  Bartohmmeo  della  Gatta,  in  very  bad 
condition,  removed   from   Sta.  Maria 
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delta  Piece;  a  beautiful  altarpiece 
by  Luca  (?)  delta  Robbia;  and  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  ah  early  fresco 
by  Luca  Signorelli,  the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross — an  interesting  work.  In  S. 
Francesco  is  a  painting  by  Vasari,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin,  St.  Anne,  St  Francis, 
and  St.  Silvester.  The  view  from  the 
terrace,  below  the  old  town,  is  magnifi- 
cent. It  commands  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Chiana  in  all  its  length,  scattered 
over  with  villages,  while  in  the  fore- 
ground is  one  of  the  richest  districts 
of  Italy,  abounding  in  vineyards  and 
every  kind  of  agricultural  produce. 
Beyond  Castiglione  the  road  passes  be- 
low the  village  of  Montecchio,  a  strong- 
hold erected  in  former  days  to  defend 
the  road;  and  afterwards  winding  round 
the  hill  of  Cortona,  we  reach  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  its  spurs 

2  Camusci'ji ;  formerly  a  post-station 
with  an  Inn  at  the  junction  of  the  post- 
road  with  others  leading  to  towns  in 
different  parts  of  the  valley;  one  to 
Fojano  (9  m.),  Lucignano,  Asinalunga, 
&c. ;  another  to  Chiusi*(22  m.)  and 
Montepulciano ;  and  a  third  (1  m.) 
up  the  hill,  to  Cortona. 

Excursion  to  Cortona. 

There  is  a  very  fair  Inn  at  Cortona, 
the  Locanda  di  Europa,  formerly  the 
Locanda  Dragoni ;  but  perhaps  Ca- 
in use  £a  had  better  be  made  the  tourist's 
quarters,  and  Cortona  visited  from 
it.  Close  to  Camuscia,  on  the  road  to 
Montepulciano,  is  the  tomb  discovered 
in  1842  by  Signor  Sergardi,  from 
whom  it  derives  the  name  of  the 
"  Grotto  Sergardi."  It  is  a  huge  tumu- 
lus, called  "II  Melone,"  within  which 
were  found  2  parallel  sepulchres  of 
double  chambers.  The  tombs  had  been 
rilled  of  their  contents ;  but  a  smaller 
chamber  was  discovered  above  them, 
which  contained  several  iron  and  bronze 
articles,  and  some  vases  containiug 
h  uman  ashes.  The  chambers  are  al most 
inaccessible  from  damp;  but  all  the 
objects  discovered  may  be  seen  in  the 
neighbouring  villa  of  Signor  Sergardi. 

Cortona,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  12  cities  of  the  Etruscan  league, 
dating  its  origin  from  the  Pelasgi,  if 


not  from  a  still  earlier  race,  occupies  a 
commanding  position  on  the  very  sum- 
mit of  a  mouutain.  As  the  Corythus 
of'  Virgil,  it  will  at  once  be  recognised 
by  the  classical  tourist  as  the  scene  of 
the  murder  of  Iasius  by  Dardanus,  and 
of  the  subsequent  flight  of  the  latter 
into  Asia  Minor : — 

"  Hinc  ilium  Corythl  Tyrrhena  a  sede  profectum 
Aurea  nunc  solio  stellantiB  regia  cceli 
Adcipit,  et  numerum  divorum  altaribus  addlt." 

jEn.t  vii.  205. 

This  mythological  antiquity  carries 
us  back  to  an  age  anterior  to  the  siege 
of  Troy.  It  was  founded,  according  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  by  the  Um- 
bri,  from  whom  it  was  captured  by  the 
Pelasgi,  who  advanced  into  Central 
Italy  from  their  first  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Po,  and  then  seized  and 
fortified  Cortona. 

The  present  town  (Pop.  in  1856, 
3370)  lies  within  its  ancient  circuit ; 
the  modern  gates  seem  to  be  the 
same  as  the  ancient;  and  the  wall, 
formed  of  enormous  rectangular  blocks 
of  sandstone,  laid  together  in  horizontal 
courses  without  cement,  is  preserved 
for  about  2  m.,  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
original  extent.  Here  and  there  it 
is  interrupted  by  Roman  works  or 
modern  repairs,  but  its  magnificent 
masonry  is  generally  well  preserved 
beneath  the  modern  fortifications.  Near 
the  fortress,  beyond  the  modern  wall, 
is  a  fragment  120  feet  in  length,  com- 
posed of  blocks  varying  from  7  to 
14  feet  in  length,  and  from  3  to  5  feet 
in  height;  7  courses  remain  in  one 
part,  where  the  wall  is  25  feet  high. 
In  addition  to  the  walls  there  are 
several  other  objects  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quity to  engage  attention.  Within  the 
town  is  a  vault  under  the  Palazzo 
Cecchetti,  lined  with  regular  unce- 
mented  masonry,  about  13  feet  square 
and  9  high,  and  apparently  sepulchral. 
On  the  ascent  to  Sta.  Margherita  are 
some  remains  of  Roman  baths,  miscalled 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus.  Outside  the 
town,  about  \  m.  from  the  Porta  di  S. 
Agostino,  is  an  Etruscan  tomb  about  7 
feet  square,  called  the  "  Grotto  of  Py- 
thagoras."* It  was  entered  by  folding 
doors  of  stone,  the  sockets  for  which 
are  still  visible,  though  the  doors  have 
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been  removed.  The  walls  are  of  enor- 
mous rectangular  blocks,  finished  and 
put  together  with  wonderful  precision, 
and  the  roof  is  formed  of  5  huge 
wedge-like  stones,  of  great  length,  rest- 
ing on  semicircular  walls,  and  suggest- 
ing the  idea  that  the  architect  must 
have  understood  the  principle  of  the 
arch. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  there 
is  a  small  collection  of  antiquities, 
among  which  coins  and  bronzes  pre- 
dominate. A  small  bronze  figure  of 
Jupiter  Tonans  is  the  best  figure  in 
the  collection;  but  the  gem  of  the 
museum  is  the  Bronze  Lamp,  of  which 
Micali  says  that  no  other  Etruscan 
work  in  bronze,  except  the  larger  sta- 
tues, can  rival  it  in  mastery  of  art.  It 
was  discovered  in  a  ditch  at  La  Fratta 
in  1840.  It  is  a  circular  bowl,  nearly 
2  ft.  in  diameter,  having  16  lamps  round 
the  rim,  alternating  with  heads  of  Bac- 
chus, and  a  Gorgon's  face  of  inexpressi- 
ble fierceness  at  the  bottom.  There  is  a 
fine  head  of  a  Muse  fPolymnia)  painted 
in  a  kind  of  encaustic,  and  on  slate,  of 
singular  beauty,  supposed  to  be  Greek, 
discovered  near  Valiano,  with  other 
ancient  remains ;  if  Greek,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  it  is  the  only  work  of 
this  kind  in  existence.  There  are  few 
vases  in  terra-cotta  of  any  interest  in 
the  Museum.  There  are  2  other  col- 
lections at  Cortona,  the  Museo  Corazzi 
and  the  Museo  Venuti. 

The  Accademia  Etrusca  was  founded, 
in  1726,  by  the  eminent  antiquary 
Venuti ;  it  is  at  present  in  the  Palazzo 
Pretorio,  where  are  also  the  library 
and  museum.  The  Academy  has  pub- 
lished 10  volumes  of  memoirs;  its 
president  is  honoured  with  the  title 
of  "  Lucumo,"  the  ancient  name  of  the 
chiefs  of  Etruria.  The  Library,  called 
the  Biblioteca  Ponbucci,  has  a  beauti- 
ful MS.  of  Dante,  and  another  entitled 
'  Le  Notti  Coritane,*  in  12  folio  volumes, 
a  collection  of  conversations  on  archaeo- 
logical subjects. 

The  Cathedral,  said  to  be  as  old  as 
the  10th  centy.,  was  restored  in  the  18th 
by  Galilei,  the  Florentine  architect.  It 
has  several  fine  paintings,  among  which 
are  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Luca 
Signorelli,  who  was  a  native  of  Cortona ; 


his  manner  may  here  be  traced,  from  its 
early  style  in  the  Deposition,  to  his 
more  advanced  in  the  Last  Supper,  in 
the  church  of  Gesii.  The  Annuncia- 
tion is  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  The  sin- 
fnlarly  beautiful  picture  of  the  Last 
upper,  by  Luca  Signorelli,  now  here, 
was  formerly  in  the  ch.  of  Gesii ;  it  re- 
presents the  Saviour  distributing  bread 
to  the  kneeling  Apostles.  The  most 
remarkable  sepulchral  monument  pre- 
served here  is  a  great  Sarcophagus, 
which  the  local  antiquaries,  eager  to 
identify  everything  with  Hannibal's  in- 
vasion, have  honoured  by  calling  it  the 
tomb  of  the  consul  Flaminius.  The 
good  bas-relief  on  it,  representing  the 
combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse, 
is  clearly  referable  to  a  later  period 
of  Roman  art,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  authority  for  the  tradition  which 
regards  the  sarcophagus  as  that  of  the 
unfortunate  consul.  Another  tomb  is 
that  of  Giambattista  Tommasi,  Grand- 
Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  in  1803. 

The  Ch.  of  Gesu  contains  a  Concep- 
tion and  a  Nativity,  by  Luca  Signorelli; 
a  very  beautiful  Annunciation,  as  well 
as  two  gradini  admirably  preserved,  on 
which  are  represented  events  in  the 
lives  of  the  Virgin  and  of  S.  Dome- 
nico;  these  3  works  of  Fra  Angelico 
were  formerly  in  the  ch.  of  St.  Dome- 
nico.  The  unfinished  Madonna  throned, 
with  St.  Ubaldo  and  St.  Rocco,  is  by 
Jacone. 

The  Ch.  and  Convent  of  Santa  Mar- 
gherita  occupy  the  summit  of  the  hill  of 
Cortona ;  they  are  surrounded  by  plan- 
tations of  cypresses,  and  the  view  from 
them  is  one  of  the  finest  that  can 
be  imagined.  Its  fine  pointed  archi- 
tecture, of  which  little  more  than  one 
window  remains,  was  by  Nicolb  and 
Giovanni  di  Pisa,  whose  names  are  in- 
scribed on  the  bell-tower.  The  Tomb 
of  Sta.  Margherita  in  the  Sacristy,  by 
Nicolo  di  Pisa,  is  a  remarkable  work  of 
the  13th  century;  its  silver  front  was 
presented,  together  with  the  crown  of 
gold,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  noble  by  his 
native  city ;  and  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  himself.  Among  the 
paintings  are  a  Dead  Christ,  by  Luca 
Signorelli;  a    St.    Catherine,   by    Ba- 
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roccio ;  a  Conception,  with  St.  Mar- 
garet, St.  Francis,  St.  Dominick,  and  St. 
Louis,  by  the  elder  Vanni;  the  Virgin, 
with  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary,  and  St.  Biagio,  by 
Jacopo  da  Empoli. 

The  Gothic  Ch.  of  8.  Francesco,  of 
the  13th  century,  has  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Cigoli,  the  Miracle  of  St.  An- 
tony's Mule  which  converted  a  heretic, 
and  an  Annunciation  by  P.  da  Cortona. 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Domenico,  erected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century, 
contains  in  one  of  the  chapels  next 
the  high  altar  a  charming  work  by 
Fra  Angelico,  representing  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  4  saints  and  angels ;  a 
somewhat  similar  picture  in  the  sacristy 
appears  to  be  by  one  of  his  pupils. 
In  the  choir  is  a  fine  Gothic  altar 
painted  in  compartments,  by  Lorenzo 
di  Nicolo,  with  the  date  1440,  and  an 
inscription  stating  that  it  was  presented 
by  Cos i mo  and  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  to 
the  monks  of  this  convent,  on  condition 
that  they  would  pray  for  their  souls. 
The  Assumption  with  St.  Hyacinth  is 
by  Palma  Giovane. 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Agostino  contains  one 
of  the  best  works  of  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
the  Virgin,  with  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  James,  St.  Stephen,  and  St.  Francis ; 
and  a  painting  by  Jacopo  da  Empoli, 
representing  the  Virgin,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  S.  Antonio  Abate. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Compagnia  di  San 
Nicolo  contains  a  fresco  by  Luca  Si- 
gnorelli,  lately  discovered ;  and  a  fine 
altarpiece  by  the  same  master,  painted 
on  both  sides,  and  well  restored  (1855). 

A  road  of  3  m.  from  Cortona, 
through  Contesse,  leads  into  the  high 
road  a  few  miles  north  of  Ossaja,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  returning  to  Ca- 
muscia.   

Leaving  Camuscia,  we  soon  reach 
the  Tuscan  frontier  village  of  Ossaja, 
the  custom-house  station,  where  in 
returning  from  Rome  baggage  and 
passports  are  examined.  Between 
this  and  the  Papal  custom-house  we 
traverse  the  ridge  or  chain  of  La 
Spelonca.  From  the  top  of  the  ascent 
the  traveller  has  a  good  view  of  the 
Lake  of  Thrasimene  and  the  Val  di. 


Chiana.    From  here  the  road  descends 
to  the  borders  of  the  lake. 

The  Papal  custom-house  is  at  Monte 
Gualandro,  5  m.  from  Ossaja,  where  a 
lascia  passare  is  useful,  as  it  prevents  a 
search,  but  a  fee  generally  will  save  all 
trouble.  2  miles  beyond  the  papal 
Dogana,  after  passing  the  Ponte  di  San- 
guinetto,  the  road  reaches  the  post- 
station  of  Case  del  Piano. 

l£  Case  del  Piano.  (Inn,  La  Posta.) 
A  3rd  horse  is  required  by  the  tariff 
from  this  place  to  Camuscia,  and  2  addi- 
tional for  carriages  with  4  or  6  horses. 

On  leaving  Camuscia,  the  Lake  of 
Thrasimene  will  naturally  recall  to 
the  traveller  the  memorable  battle 
fought  upon  its  banks,  upon  the  very 
ground,  indeed,  which  he  must  pass 
between  that  station  and  Passignano. 
The  details  of  that  disastrous  action, 
"  one  of  the  few  defeats,"  says  Livy, 
"  of  the  Roman  people,"  are  fully  given 
by  that  historian  and  by  Polybius ; 
but  the  local  features  of  the  country, 
as  they  may  still  be  traced,  are  no- 
where more  accurately  described  than 
in  the  following  note  of  Sir  John  Hob- 
house  to  the  4th  canto  of  '  Childe 
Harold  :'— 

"  The  site  of  the  battle  of  Thrasi- 
mene is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  tra- 
veller from  the  village  under  Cortona 
to  Case  del  Piano,  the  next  stage  on 
the  way  to  Rome,  has  for  the  first  2  or 
3  m.  around  him,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  rt.,  that  flat  land  which  Hanni- 
bal laid  waste  in  order  to  induce  the 
Consul  Flaminius  to  move  from  Arezzo. 
On  his  left,  and  in  front  of  him,  is  a 
ridge  of  hills  bending  down  towards 
the  lake  of  Thrasimene,  called  by  Livy 
'  montes  Cortonenses,'  and  now  named 
the  Gualandro.  These  hills  he  ap- 
proaches at  Ossaja,  a  village  which  the 
itineraries  pretend  to  have  been  so 
denominated  from  the  bones  found 
there :  but  there  have  been  no  bones 
found  there,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  From 
Ossaja  the  road  begins  to  rise  a  little, 
but  does  not  pass  into  the  roots  of  the 
mountains  until  the  67th  milestone 
from  Florence.  The  ascent  thence  is 
not  steep,  but  continues  for  20  minutes. 
The  lake  is  soon  seen  below  on  the  rt 
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with  Borghetto,  a  round  tower,  close 
upon  the  water;  and  the  undulating 
hills  partially  covered  with  wood, 
amongst  which  the  road  winds,  sink  by 
degrees  into  the  marshes  near  to  this 
tower.  Lower  than  the  road,  down  to 
the  rt.f  amidst  these  woody  hillocks, 
Hannibal  placed  his  horse,  in  the  jaws 
of,  or  rather  above,  the  pass,  which  was 
between  the  lake  and  the  present  road, 
and  most  probably  close  to  Borghetto, 
just  under  the  lowest  of  the  '  tumuli/ 
On  a  summit  to  the  1.,  above  the 
road,  is  an  old  circular  ruin,  which  the 
peasants  call  '  the  tower  of  Hannibal 
the  Carthaginian.'  Arrived  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  road,  the  traveller 
has  a  partial  view  of  the  fatal  plain, 
which  opens  fully  upon  him  as  he  de- 
scends the  Gualandro.  He  soon  finds 
himself  in  a  vale  enclosed  to  the  1., 
and  in  front,  and  behind  him,  by  the 
Gualandro  hills,  bending  round  in  a 
segment  larger  than  a  semicircle,  and 
running  down  at  each  end  to  the  lake, 
which  obliques  to  the  rt.  and  forms 
the  chord  of  this  mountain  arc.  The 
position  cannot  be  guessed  at  from  the 
plains  of  Cortona,  nor  appears  to  be  so 
completely  enclosed  unless  to  one  who 
is  fairly  within  the  hills.  It  then, 
indeed,  appears  '  a  place  made  as  it 
were  on  purpose  for  a  snare,'  locus  in- 
sidiis  natus.  Borghetto  is  then  found  to 
stand  in  a  narrow  marshy  path  close  to 
the  hill  and  to  the  lake,  whilst  there  is 
no  other  outlet  at  the  opposite  turn  of 
the  mountains  than  through  the  little 
town  of  Passignano,  which  is  pushed 
into  the  water  by  the  foot  of  a  high 
rocky  acclivity.  There  is  a  woody 
eminence  branching  down  from  the 
mountains  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
plain  nearer  to  the  side  of  Passignano, 
and  on  this  stands  a  white  village  called 
Torre.  Polybius  seems  to  allude  to 
this  eminence  as  the  one  on  which 
Hannibal  encamped,  and  drew  out  his 
heavy-armed  Africans  and  Spaniards 
in  a  conspicuous  position.  From  this 
spot  he  despatched  his  Balearic  and 
light-armed  troops  round  through  the 
Gualandro  heights  to  the  rt,  so  as  to 
arrive  unseen  and  form  an  ambush 
among  the  broken  acclivities  which 
the  road  now  passes,  and  to  be  ready  to 


act  upon  the  1.  flank  and  above  the 
enemy,  whilst  the  horse  shut  up  the 
pass  behind.  Flaminius  came  to  the 
lake  near  Borghetto  at  sunset;  and, 
without  sending  any  spies  before  him, 
marched  through  the  pass  the  next 
morning  before  the  day  had  quite 
broken,  so  that  he  perceived  nothing 
of  the  horse  and  light  troops  above  and 
about  him,  and  saw  only  the  heavy- 
armed  Carthaginians  in  front  on  the 
hill  of  Torre.  The  consul  began  to 
draw  out  his  army  in  the  flat,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  horse  in  ambush 
occupied  the  pass  behind  him  at  Bor- 
ghetto. Thus  the  Romans  were  com- 
pletely enclosed,  having  the  lake  on 
the  rt.,  the  main  army  on  the  hill  of 
Torre  in  front,  the  Gualandro  hills 
filled  with  the  light-armed  on  their 
1.  flank,  and  being  prevented  from 
receding  by  the  cavalry,  who,  the 
farther  they  advanced,  stopped  up  all 
the  outlets  in  the  rear.  A  fog  rising 
from  the  lake  now  spread  itself  over 
the  army  of  the  consul,  but  the  high 
lands  were  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  the 
different  corps  in  ambush  looked 
towards  the  hill  of  Torre  for  the  order 
of  attack.  Hannibal  gave  the  signal, 
and  moved  down  from  his  post  on  the 
height.  At  the  same  moment  all  his 
troops  on  the  eminences  behind  and  in 
the  flank  of  Flaminius  rushed  forwards 
as  it  were  with  one  accord  into  the  plain. 
"There  are  2  little  rivulets  which 
run  from  the  Gualandro  into  the  lake. 
The  traveller  crosses  the  first  of  these 
at  about  a  mile  after  he  comes  into  the 
plain,  and  this  divides  the  Tuscan  from 
the  Papal  territories.  The  second, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  is 
called  'the  bloody  rivulet;*  and  the 
peasants  point  out  an  open  spot  to  the 
1.  between  the  *  Sanguinetto '  and  the 
hills,  which,  they  say,  was  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  slaughter.  The  other 
part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  the 
thick-set  olive-trees  in  corn-grounds, 
and  is  nowhere  quite  level  except  near 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  is,  indeed, 
most  probable  that  the  battle  was  fought 
near  this  end  of  the  valley,  for  the  6000 
Romans,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  broke  through  the  enemy,  es- 
caped to  the  summit  of  an  eminence 
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which  must  have  been  in  this  quarter, 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  tra- 
verse the  whole  plain,  and  to  pierce 
through  the  main  army  of  Hannibal. 

"The  Romans  fought  desperately 
for  3  hours  (unheeding  an  earthquake 
which  occurred  at  the  time  and  over- 
threw many  cities,  and  even  mountains, 
in  various  parts  of  Italy) ;  but  the  death 
of  Flaminius  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  dispersion.  The  Carthaginian 
horse  then  burst  in  upon  the  fugitives ; 
and  the  lake,  the  marsh  about  Borghetto, 
but  chiefly  the  plain  of  the  Sanguinetto 
and  the  passes  of  the  Gualandro,  were 
strewed  with  dead.  Near  some  old 
walls  on  a  bleak  ridge  to  the  1.,  above 
the  rivulet,  many  human  bones  have 
been  repeatedly  found,  and  this  has 
confirmed  the  pretensions  and  the  name 
of  the  '  stream  of  blood/  "  In  the  plain, 
before  reaching  Passignano,  the  name 
of  La  Vallata  Romana,  between  the 
road  and  the  lake,  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  that  fatal  conflict. 

The  Lake  of  Thrasimene,  which  has 
scarcely  changed  its  ancient  name  in 
the  modern  one  of  Logo  Trasirneno, 
is  a  sheet  of  water  about  30  English 
m.  in  circumference,  and  in  some 
parts  as  much  as  8  English  m. 
across.  It  is  surrounded  by  gentle 
eminences  covered  with  oak  and  pine, 
and  cultivated  with  olive-plantations 
down  to  its  very  margin.  The  hills 
around  it  gradually  increase  in  eleva- 
tion as  they  recede  from  the  lake,  and 
rise  into  mountains  in  the  distance.  It 
has  3  islands,  the  I  sola  Maggiore  and 
I.  Minore,  opposite  Passignano,  and  the 
I.  Polvese  in  its  southern  portion.  On 
the  Tsola  Maggiore  is  a  convent,  from 
which  the  view  over  the  lake  and  its 
shores  is  very  fine.  The  lake  abounds 
in  fish,  particularly  eels,  carp,  tench, 
and  pike ;  a  small  fish  called  the  lasca,  a 
fresh- water  herring  (Clupea),  and  the 
regina,  of  the  carp  genus.  Its  bed  has 
been  gradually  filling  up  by  the  alluvial 
matter  carried  into  it,  and  several  sug- 
gestions for  draining  it  have  been  made, 
which  might  be  effected  without  much 
difficulty.  The  fishery  at  present  lets  for 
4000  scudi,  whilst,  if  drained,  it  would 
produce  annually,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Signor  Balducci,   122,892 


scudi,  and  would  employ  at  least  1300 
persons  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
level  of  the  lake  (967  feet  above  the 
sea)  has  evidently  risen  within  historical 
periods.  Some  buildings,  now  13  feet 
below  its  present  level,  were  dis- 
covered recently  at  Passignano,  which 
appeared  to  have  belonged  to  a  pig- 
house,  as  they  contained  straw,  grass, 
seeds,  maize,  &c.  Sig.  Balducci  attri- 
butes this  to  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  which,  by  his  own  observa- 
tions, was  raised  9  inches  by  the  alluvial 
matter  carried  into  it  by  the  torrents 
from  1819  to  1841,  although  the  period 
was  not  very  rainy;  whilst  other  ob- 
servations show  this  level  to  have 
increased  48  inches  in  a  century. 
The  older  maps  of  the  district  show 
that  the  lake  occupied  a  lesser  area 
than  it  does  at  present.  The  greatest 
depth  is  now  21  feet  between  Casti- 
glione  del  Lago  and  the  I  sola  Mag- 
giore, whereas  32  years  ago  a  sounding 
is  recorded  near  the  same  point  which 
gave  a  depth  of  33  to  39  feet.  The 
Emissario,  said  to  have  been  excavated 
by  the  Baglionis,  lords  of  Perugia  in 
the  15th  century,  to  drain  the  super- 
fluous water  of  the  lake  into  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  has  been 
injudiciously  raised  in  recent  times. 
Signor  Balducci  believes  that  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  the  Baglionis,  for, 
if  it  had  not,  the  shores  of  the  lake 
must  have  been  under  water ;  whereas 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at 
a  remote  period  the  plain  extending 
round  the  lake  was  much  more  exten- 
sive than  at  present.  This  fact  would 
confirm  the '  ancient  accounts  of  the 
battle,  and  the  stand  made  by  Flaminius 
near  the  modern  village  of  Passignano 
after  his  first  defeat  near  Borghetto. 

The  Lake  of  Thrasimene  and  its  his- 
torical associations  give  an  interest  to 
this  road  which  is  not  felt  in  any  other 
approach  to  Rome  from  the  north. 

"  I  roam 
By  Thrasimene's  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home ; 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore, 
Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files, 
And  torrents,  swoll'n  to  rivers  with  their  gore 
Reek  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions 
scatter'd  o'er, 
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Like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day, 
And  such  the  frenzy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray, 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unheededly  away ! 
None  felt  stern  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding-sheet ; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations 
meet  I 

Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now ; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 
Lay  where  their  roots  are ;  but  a  brook  hath 

ta'en — 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed — 
A  name  of  blood  from  that  day's  sanguine 

rain; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  turn'd  the  unwilling 

waters  red."  Byron. 

An  additional  horse  is  required  from 
Case  del  Piano  to  Magione. 

Leaving  Case  del  Piano,  the  road 
skirts  the  shore  of  the  lake  amidst 
beautiful  scenery.  Passignano,  a  dirty 
village  through  which  it  passes,  built 
on  the  extremity  of  a  rocky  promon- 
tory of  pietra  serena,  is  chosen  by  the 
vetturini  as  the  2nd  day's  resting-place 
from  Florence :  the  only  Inn  in  the  place 
is  reported  (1859)  to  be  worse  than 
indifferent;  passable  (1860).  Follow- 
ing the  shores  of  the  lake  for  about  4  m., 
to  the  village  of  Torricella,  on  the 
water's  edge,  the  road  here  commences 
to  ascend  the  steep  range  of  hills: 
looking  back  over  the  lake  from  these 
elevations,  is  amongst  the  most  charm- 
ing prospects  on  the  journey. 

1  Magione,  a  post-house  near  the 
summit  of  a  commanding  eminence, 
about  400  feet  above  the  lake,  sur- 
mounted by  an  isolated  square  tower 
of  tall  and  imposing  aspect,  and  still 
presenting  its  vaults,  halls,  and  machi- 
colations, which  carry  the  mind  back 
to  the  contests  of  Fortebraccio  and 
Sforza,  when  it  must  have  been  a  place 
of  some  strength.  (An  additional  horse 
is  required  by  the  tariff  between  this 
station  and  Perugia,  both  in  going  and 
returning.) 

From  Magione    the  road   descends 

rapidly  into  the  valley  of  the  Farma- 

nuova,  a  small  stream  which  it  crosses ; 

t  m.  beyond  which  it  passes  the  Cana,  a 

r^er  torrent,  and  then  gradually  rises 

it  approaches  the  long  and  lofty 


hilly  ridge  of  tertiary  marls  and  grey 
limestone  shale  which  separates  the 
valleys  of  the  Gerna  and  the  Tiber, 
and  on  the  top  of  which  Perugia  is 
built.  The  fine  old  Gothic  monastery, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Templars, 
and  now  a  villa  of  Prince  Doria's,  forms, 
with  its  towers  and  lofty  campanile,  a 
conspicuous  object  from  the  road.  The 
ascent  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Pe- 
rugia to  the  city  gates  is  so  steep,  that 
additional  horses  or  oxen  are  required 
to  assist  in  accomplishing  it. 

l£  Perugia. — Inns:  the  Posta,  now 
very  good,  the  best  in  the  place  (Gio- 
vanni Scalchi  is  a  very  intelligent  la- 
quais-de-place  here).  The  Hotel  de 
France,  formerly  very  comfortable,  has 
been  temporarily  closed  since  the  atro- 
cities committed  by  the  Swiss  merce- 
naries of  the  Papal  Government  in 
July  1859,  but  will  be  reopened ;  it  is 
in  the  suburb,  near  the  ch.  of  San 
Domenico  and  the  new  road  from  Flo- 
rence to  Rome.  La  Corona,  second-rate, 
frequented  chiefly  by  Italian  families. 
Sig.  Silvio  Pampaglini  will  be  found  an 
excellent  guide  bv  persons  more  particu- 
larly interested  in  matters  of  art,  from 
his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  artistic 
treasures  which  abound  in  the  city  and 
in  the  towns  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Perugia,  the  ancient  Perusia,  was  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
Etruscan  league,  and  is  scarcely  inferior 
in  antiquity  to  Cortona.  Of  its  history 
in  Etruscan  times  little  more  is  known 
than  that  its  citizens  were  3  times  de- 
feated by  Fabius,  and  that  it  fell  under 
the  power  of  Rome  when  all  the  other 
cities  of  Etruria  lost  their  independence. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus  (b.c.  40)  it 
was  occupied  by  Lucius  Antonius,  the 
brother  of  the  triumvir  Mark  An- 
tony, and  besieged  bv  Augustus,  who 
reduced  it  by  starvation.  One  of  the 
citizens,  however,  set  fire  to  his  house 
to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror,  and  the  flames  unfor- 
tunately spreading  reduced  the  whole 
city  to  ashes.  Augustus  rebuilt  it  as  a 
Roman  colony,  and  commemorated  the 
event  by  the  inscriptions  which  are 
still  visible  on  2  of  its  gates.  Its  his- 
tory in  the  middle  ages  is  not  less  in- 
teresting than  that  of  Bologna  or  Siena, 
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although  the  straggles  of  this  free  city 
against  the  growing  power  of  the  popes, 
and  the  contests  which  followed  be- 
tween the  popular  party  and  the  nobles, 
differ  little  from  those  which  were  the 
immediate   precursors  of  the    fall   of 
nearly  all  the   Italian  republics.     Its 
annals  bring   before    us    one  of   the 
most   extraordinary  men  whose  cha- 
racters were  formed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  this  eventful  period.    This 
celebrated  personage,  Braccio  da  Mon- 
tone,  surnamed  Fortebraccio,  the  rival 
of  Sforza,   and  like  him  the  founder 
of  a  new  school  of  military  tactics,  was 
born  at  Perugia.     As  the  commander 
of  the   Florentine  army  he  attacked 
his    native   citv,    after    its    surrender 
to  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples,  who  was 
supported  by  his  great  rival  Sforza. 
Braccio    commenced    this   memorable 
siege  of  Perugia  in  1416;   the  inha- 
bitants gallantly  resisted,  and  at  length 
called  to  their  aid  Carlo  Malatesta,  lord 
of  Rimini,   who  was  defeated  in   the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  by  Tartaglia 
da   Lavello,  one    of  Braccio's  lieute- 
nants.   The  citizens  then  surrendered 
and  received    Braccio    as   their   lord, 
1416.     His  rule  was  marked  by  a  wise 
and  conciliatory  policy,  and  this  eminent 
warrior  proved  himself  one  of  the  best 
rulers  of  his  time.   He  recalled  the  nobi- 
lity, reconciled  the  factions  of  the  city, 
and  administered  justice  with  an  impar- 
tial hand.  The  independent  existence  of 
Perugia  ended  at  his  death,  and  the  city 
returned   under  the  dominion  of  the 
Church.  Its  affairs  were  administered  by 
the  Baglioni  family,  under  the  authority 
of  the  popes ;  but  the  ambition  of  this 
noble  house  brought  them  into  collision 
both  with  the  people  and  the  Holy  See. 
After  several  contests  for  supremacy, 
Paul  III.  succeeded    in  reducing  the 
city  to  subjection,  and,  after  destroying 
all  remains  of  its  ancient  institutions, 
directed  the  construction  of  the  citadel 
as  an  effectual  means  of  repressing  any 
future  outbreak.     From  that  time  Pe- 
rugia, with  few  exceptions,  remained, 
until  Sept.  1860,  in  obedience  to  the 
Church.    During  the  disasters  of  the 
French  invasion  it  shared  the  fete  of 
the  other  Italian  cities,  and  became  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  Roman 


republic,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
as  chief  town  of  the  Department  of  the 
Thrasymene. 

In  connection  with  these  historical 
events,  the  plagues  of  Perugia  may  be 
noticed.  During  the  14th  and  two  fol- 
lowing; centuries  the  city  was  frequently 
visited  by  this  pestilence;  in  that  of 
1348,  100,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished,  and  in  that  of  1524  Pietro 
Perugino  was  one  of  its  victims. 

Antiquities. — Considerable  portions  of 
the  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  many 
of  the  ancient  gates,  are  still  preserved ; 
and  though  less  massive  than  those  of 
Cortona,  they  are  good  specimens  of 
Etruscan  architecture. 

The  walls  are  composed  of  rectangular 
blocks  of  travertine ;  near  the  Porta  S. 
Ercolano  is  a  portion  at  least  40  ft.  high. 
Of  the  gates,  that  of  S.  Ercolano,  the  Arco 
di  Aug  us  to,  the  Arco  di  Bornia,  and  Porta 
Colonna,  are  Etruscan  as  high  as  the 
imposts ;  the  Arco  di  S.  Luca,  the  Porta 
di  S.  Pietro,  and  the  Arco  de'  Buoni 
Tempi,  are  upon  Roman  foundations; 
the  Arco  della  Conca  is  mediaeval. 
The  celebrated  gateway  called  the  Arch 
of  Augustus  (at  the  extremity  of  the  Via 
Vecchia,  opening  from  the  side  of  the 
cathedral),  from  the  inscription  "  Au- 
gusta Perusia"  over  it,  is  the  most  im- 
posing of  the  ancient  gates.  It  is  double, 
with  an  oblique  arch  about  30  ft.  in 
height.  It  is  built  of  massive  blocks 
of  travertine  some  4  ft.  long,  and  in 
courses  18  in.  high.  In  one  of  the 
spandriis  are  some  remains  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  colossal  head. 
Above  the  arch  is  an  Ionic  frieze,  or- 
namented with  alternating  shields  and 
columns;  from  this  frieze  springs  an- 
other arch,  now  blocked  up,  the  whole 
of  which  was  evidently  added  by  the 
Romans.  The  gate  is  flanked  by  2 
sq.  towers,  which,  as  high  as  the  im- 
posts of  the  arch,  are  probably  Etrus- 
can. Within  the  gates  is  a  wall  of 
rusticated  masonry  upwards  of  50  ft. 
high,  of  the  same  workmanship  as  the 
gate  itself,  but  now  unconnected  with 
it.  The  inscriptions  Augusta  Perusia 
and  Colon  Vib  were  added  after  the 
siege  by  Augustus.  In  confirmation 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  this  gate- 
way, deduced  from  its  characteristic 
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■atomy,  the  injury  which  the  arch 
appears  to  hare  sustained  bj  fire  au- 
thorizes the  conclusion  that  it  existed 
prior  to  the  general  conflagration  of  the 
city  which  followed  the  surrender  to 
Octavian.  The  Porta  ifarzia.  another 
gateway  of  Etruscan  workmanship,  was 
removed  from  its  original  position,  to- 
gether with  a  great  portion  of  the  an- 
cient wall,  when  the  citadel  was  built 
by  Paol  III.  Bat  fortunately  Sangallo 
did  not  allow  it  to  be  destroyed,  and 
the  stones  composing  it  were  carefully 
preserved  by  building  them  up  into  the 
castle  wall.  The  frieze  is  ornamented 
with  6  pilasters,  alternating  with  3  male 
figures  and  2  beads  of  horses.  In  the 
upper  part  is  the  inscription  Colonia 
Vibia,  and  in  the  lower  part  Augusta 
Pehusia,  both  of  which  must  have  been 
added  after  the  city  became  a  Roman 
colony. 

The  Necropolis  of  Perugia  was  dis- 
covered on  1840,  on  the  line  of  the  new 
road  to  Borne,  about  4  m.  before 
it  reaches  the  Ponte  di  San  Giovanni. 
In  that  year  a  peasant  discovered  the 
sepulchre  which  nas  since  become  socele- 
brated  as  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Volumnii ;" 
and  from  that  period  to  the  present 
numerous  others  have  been  brought 
to  light,  chiefly  by  the  researches  of 
Cav.  Vermiglioli,  the  late  learned  pro- 
fessor of  archaeology  in  the  Univer- 
sity. The  tomb  which  was  first  dis- 
covered is  called  the  "  Grotta  de'  Volun- 
ni,"  and  is  still  unsurpassed  by  any 
which  have  been  since  opened.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
in  Northern  Etruria,  although  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  as  late  a  date  as  the  6th 
century  of  Rome.  Like  most  Etruscan 
sepulchres,  it  is  excavated  in  the  coarse 
tertiary  tufa  of  the  hill ;  a  long  flight  of 
ancient  steps  descends  to  the  entrance  in 
the  hill  side,  which  was  closed  by  a  large 
slab  of  travertine,  and  on  one  of  the 
doorposts  if  seen  an  Etruscan  inscription 
with  the  letters  coloured  in  red,  record- 
ing the  names  of  Arnth  and  Larth 
Velimna*.  The  sepulchre  consists  of 
10  chambers;  the  largest,  or  central 
ve,  out  of  which  the  others  open,  with 
oof  in  imitation  of  beams  and  rafters, 
24  ft.  by  12,  and  14  ft.  high :  the  9 
iers  are  of  smaller  size.    In  the  largest 


of  these,  at  the  end,  and  called  the  Tri- 
bune, are  7  cinerary  urns  of  very  fine 
workmanship,  1  of  them  being  of  ala- 
baster and  6  of  travertine,  covered  with 
a  hard  stucco.  Of  the  latter,  5  have  on 
their  lids  recumbent  male  figures  in  the 
attitude  of  persons  seated  at  a  feast : 
the  6th  a  female  sitting  on  a  chair:  and 
the  alabaster  urn,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  an  ancient  temple,  with  bas-reliefs 
of  bulls'  heads  and  flower-wreaths  on 
the  sides,  and  sphinxes  at  the  angles,  is 
remarkable  as  having  a  bilingual  in- 
scription in  Latin  and  Etruscan;  the 
Latin  one,  beneath  the  tympanum,  is 
"P.  Volumnius  A.  F.  Violens  Cafatia 
Natus,"  and  the  Etruscan,  on  the  roof- 
tiling,  is  evidently  of  corresponding  im- 
port. All  the  other  urns  have  inscrip- 
tions recording  the  name  of  •'  Velim- 
nas" in  Etruscan  characters,  and  4 
of  them  have  beads  of  Medusa  in 
front.  The  ceiling  of  this  chamber  is 
coffered  in  squares,  and  has  in  the 
centre  a  Gorgon's  head  of  enormous 
size  and  of  much  expression.  Over 
the  door  is  a  large  shield  between  2 
curved  swords,  bearing  a  head  in  re- 
lief, supposed  to  be  that  of  Medusa 
or  Apollo.  In  the  angles  of  the  pedi- 
ment are  2  busts,  but  the  face  of  one 
has  disappeared,  and,  though  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  other  wears  a  pea- 
sant's dress  and  bears  the  crooked  staff, 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  its  real  meaning. 
On  the  walls  of  the  other  chamber  are 
figures  of  dragons  or  serpents,  dolphins, 
owls,  &c.,  of  earthenware,  with  metal 
tongues  which  seem  ready  to  hiss  at 
each  intruder:  nothing  was  found  in 
these  side  chambers ;  they  are  supposed 
to  have  received  the  bodies  before  they 
were  burned.  The  tomb  has  been 
preserved  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
found,  but  most  of  the  vases,  lamps, 
bronze  armour,  weapons,  patera?,  anil 
ornaments  have  been  removed  to  the 
neighbouring  villa  of  Count  Baglioni, 
the  proprietor  of  the  ground,  who 
very  liberally  allows  them  to  be  in- 
spected by  travellers.  Many  less  ex- 
tensive tombs  have  since  been  opened, 
and  are  preserved  as  they  were  found, 
with  their  painted  urns ;  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  Etrus- 
can families  of  Pumpuni  (Pomponius), 
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Ceisi  (Csesius),  Veti  (Vettius),  Casni 
(Cesina),  Pharu  (Farrus),  Petroni  (Pe- 
tronius),  Acsi  (Accius),  Anani  (Annia- 
nus),  Vipi  (Vibius).  Among  the  many 
curious  objects  found  within  these 
latter  and  now  preserved  in  the  Villa 
Baglioni  are  a  bronze  curule  chair, 
coins,  mirrors,  curling-irons,  lamps,  hel- 
mets, greaves,  and  even  egg-shells.  The 
griffin  of  Perugia  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  emblems  on  the  urns.  There 
are  some  other  sepulchres  of  less  in- 
terest higher  up  the  hill :  in  the  Vezi 
tomb  the  urns  are  coloured ;  in  that  of 
the  Petroni,  one  has  a  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion.* 

About  2  m.  from  the  city,  at  the 
hamlet  of  La  Commenda,  on  the  road 
to  Florence,  is  the  once  celebrated 
Etruscan  tomb  called  the  "Tempio  di 
SanManno,"  from  the 2 altar-like  masses 
of  stone  which  it  contains,  with  chan- 
nels on  their  upper  surface,  as  if  to 
carry  off  the  blood.  It  is  a  vault, 
27  ft.  long  by  about  13  wide,  and  15 
high.  Its  finely  arched  roof  is  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  travertine  16  ft. 
long  by  10  high.  On  the  1.  side  is 
the  inscription  in  3  lines  called  by 
Maffei  "  the  queen  of  inscriptions," 
and  still  valued  as  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  perfect  Etruscan  inscriptions 
known. 

Perugia  is  now  the  capital  of  a 
province  which  includes  a  superficial 
extent  of  1171  sq.  m.,  and  a  population 
of  234,533.  The  population  of  the  city 
and  its  suburbs  amounts  to  18,240. 
The  bishopric  of  Perugia  was  founded 
a.d.  57 ;  St.  Herculanus,  one  of  the 
followers  of  St.  Peter,  was  its  first 
bishop. 

School  of  Umbria. — As  Perugia  may 
be  considered  the  centre  of  this  school 
of  painting,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a 
summary  of  such  of  its  leading  features 
as  will  enable  the  traveller  more  accu- 
rately to  appreciate  the  examples  he 
will  meet  with  in  its  churches  and 
galleries.  The  school  of  Umbria  is 
essentially  characterised  by  its  spiritual 

*  An  interesting  work,  including  Yermiglioli's 
learned  essay,  and  illustrated  with  beautiful  en- 
gravings, has  been  recently  published  by  Count 
Gian-carlo  Conestabile,  on  the  Etruscan  Sepul- 
chres of  Perugia. 

Cent.  It— 1860. 


or  devotional  tendency.  The  deep 
religious  feeling  and  enthusiasm  in- 
spired by  the  great  sanctuary  of  Assisi 
seem  to  have  exercised  a  powerful  effect 
over  the  painters  of  the  schools  of 
Umbria,  which,  like  that  of  Siena,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  transition  from  the 
realistic  or  classical  style  prevalent  at 
Florence  to  the  devotional,  which  at- 
tained its  maturity  and  perfection  under 
Raphael.  The  oldest  painters  of  the  Urn- 
briau  school  are  Palmerucci,  Martino  and 
Ottaviano  Nelli,  Qritto  and  Q entile  da  Fa- 
briano,  Matteo  di  Gualdo,  Nicolo  Alunno, 
and  Pietro  da  Foligno.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  15th  cent,  occur  Nicolo  da 
Foligno,  better  known  as  Nicolb  Alun- 
no,  a  superior  and  expressive  painter, 
and  Giovanni  Santi,  the  father  of  Ra- 
phael. Pietro  della  Francesca  and 
Lorenzo  da  Sanseverino,  who  followed 
the  style  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  were 
the  immediate  predecessors  of  Pie- 
tro Vannucci  of  Citta  della  Pieve, 
called  Pietro  Perugino  from  the  city  of 
his  adoption,  who  is  the  great  chief  of 
this  school ;  his  immediate  master 
was  Bonfigli.  Perugino  seems  at  first  to 
have  combined  the  manner  of  these  ear- 
lier painters  with  many  peculiarities  of 
the  Florentine  school;  and  at  length, 
striking  out  into  an  original  path,  intro- 
duced that  manner,  peculiarly  his  own, 
which  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  earlier  works  of  his  pupil 
Raphael.  With  Perugino  may  be  asso- 
ciated Bernardino  Pinturicohio  and  An- 
drea del  Jngegno,  his  able  contempo- 
raries and  scholars;  but  Lo  Spagna 
is  considered,  next  to  Raphael,  the 
most  eminent  of  all  his  pupils.  Among 
the  successors  and  imitators  of  Perugino 
are  Giannicola  Manni,  Tiberio  cT  Assist, 
Giroktmo  Genga,  Caporali,  Paris  Alfani, 
and  Adone  Doni.  On  the  influence  of 
the  school  of  Umbria  on  the  genius  of 
Raphael,  whose  early  powers  were  first 
developed  here  under  the  instruction  of 
Perugino,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 
The  question  is  fully  treated  in  Kugler's 
'  Handbook  of  Painting,'  to  which,  and 
to  the  '  Biographical  Catalogue  of 
Italian  Painters,'  the  reader  is  referred 
for  a  more  complete  history  of  the 
several  masters  above  mentioned. 
The  Cathedral,  or  Duomo,  dedlcat 
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to  San  Lorenzo,  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century.  Its  fine  bold 
Gothic  has  been  as  much  as  possible 
transformed  into  the  Roman  style; 
most  of  its  pointed  windows  have 
been  closed  up ;  its  wheel  window  still 
remains.  The  porch  on  the  side  of 
the  Corso  is  by  Scalza,  the  celebrated 
sculptor  of  Orvieto.  The  interior  is 
imposing,  but  its  effect  is  somewhat 
impaired  by  its  parti-coloured  appear- 
ance. The  1st  chapel  in  the  1.  nave 
contains  the  masterpiece  of  Baroccio, 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  painted 
while  he  was  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  poison  given  him,  while  occu- 
pied at  the  Vatican,  by  some  envious 
rivals  who  had  invited  him  to  a  repast. 
It  was  carried  off  by  the  French,  and 
for  some  time  after  it  was  brought  back 
from  Paris  remained  in  the  Vatican. 
The  richly  painted  window  of  this 
chapel  (1 565)  is  by  Constantino  da  Bosaro 
and  Fro-  Brunacci,  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  Monte  Casino ;  the  wood  carvings  of 
the  stalls,  by  Jaoopo  Fiorentmof  are 
very  beautiful.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Sacrament  is  from  the  design  of  Galeasso 
Alessi,  the  eminent  architect  of  Perugia ; 
the  stucco  ornaments  by  Scalza.  In 
the  rt.-hand  transept  is  a  red  marble 
sarcophagus,  containing  the  remains  of 
.3  popes — Innocent  III.,  Urban  IV.,  and 
Martin  IV.  In  the  chapel  of  S.  Onofrio 
Is  an  altarpieee  by  Luca  Signorelli.  The 
sculptures  on  the  ambones  on  each  side 
of  the  high  altar  are  by  Giovanni  Pisano ; 
they  partly  belonged  to  the  sepulchral 
monument  of  Pope  Martin  IV.,  which 
stood  in  the  cathedral,  but  which  was 
destroyed  when  the  Pontifical  Legate 
was  driven  away  during  a  popular  in- 
surrection in  1375.  The  celebrated 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Perugino, 
formerly  in  the  Capella  del  Santo 
Anello,  in  the  1.  hand  aisle,  was 
removed  with  many  other  spoils  after 
the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  and  is  now 
in  the  museum  of  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy. Over  the  altar  is  a  painting  of 
the  same  subject  by  Cav.  Wicar.  This 
chapel  is  called  "del  Santo  Anello,¥ 
or  Holy  Ring,  from  an  ancient  ring  of 
onyx  or  agate  preserved  in  it,  and 
highly  venerated  as  the  wedding-ring 
of  the  Virgin.    In  the  chapter-room 


out  of  the  sacristy  are  2  small  pictures 
of  St.  Peter    and  St.  Paul  by   Gian- 
nicola.  The  beautifully  carved  screen  in 
which  stands  the  font  in  the  baptistery 
is  by  Pietro  Paolo  of  Como.     The  li- 
brary contains  some   biblical  rarities 
of  value ;   among  which  are  a  Codex 
on  purple  vellum,  in  an  embossed  silver 
covering  or  case,  containing  the  ancient 
Latin  version  of  the  1 2  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  gilt  letters,  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  written  in  the  6th 
century,  and  a  Breviary  of  the  9th ;  some 
of  the  venerable  Bede  8  writings  of  the 
10th,  and  of  St.  Augustine's   of  the 
12  th. 

There  are  upwards  of  100  churches 
in  Perugia,  and  about  50  monastic 
establishments.  Of  these  the  following 
are  the  most  remarkable : — 

The  Convent  of  St.  Agnese,  close 
to  the  Porta  S.  Angelo,  has  2  small 
chapels  painted  by  Perugino.  The  first 
represents  the  Virgin,  with  St.  Antony 
the  Abbot,  and  St.  Antony  of  Padua; 
the  second  the  Almighty  in  glory.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain  permission  to 
see  these  works,  and  whicn  can  only  be 
granted  by  the  bishop. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Agostino,  beyond  the 
Arch  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  Via  Len- 
gaza  leading  to  the  Porta  S.  Angelo,  con* 
tains  2  works  of  Perugino  on  the  rt.  and 
1.  of  the  entrance,  one  on  rt.  representing 
the  Nativity,  the  other  the  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour.  They  originally  formed  a 
single  picture,  which  was  divided  in 
1603.  In  the  rt.  transept  are  2  pictures 
by  Perugino,  the  one  representing  the 
Almighty  in  the  midst  of  the  Seraphim, 
the  other  St.  John  and  St.  Jerome. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  by 
Domenico  Alfani.  In  the  1.  transept, 
over  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  is  the 
Madonna,  with  St.  Nicholas  and  St. 
Bernardin  in  glory,  and  St.  Sebastian 
and  St.  Jerome  below,  by  Perugino. 
The  intarsia  work  and  bas- reliefs 
of  the  seats  of  the  choir  are  by  Baccio 
d'  Agnolo,  from  the  designs  of  Pe- 
rugino. In  the  sacristy  are  8  small 
framed  pictures,  of  half-length  figures  of 
various  Saints,  by  Perugino;  a  sketch 
by  Lod%  Caracci  ;  another  by  Ghtercino ; 
a  fine  head  of  the  Saviour  by  the  school 
of  Michel  Angelo ;  and  4  oblong  pio- 
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tares,  much  injured,  representing  the 
Marriage  of  Cana,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Circumcision,  and  the  Preach- 
ing of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  attributed 
to  Perugmo,  but  more  probably  exe- 
cuted by  some  of  his  pupils ;  the  De- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  by  Taddeo 
Bartolo. 

The  Confratemita  di  S.  Agostino  ad- 
joining has  a  superbly  gilt  roof,  with 
paintings  by  Orazio  Alfani,  Scaramuccia 
Gagliardi,  &c. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Angelo,  close  to  the 
Porta  S.  Antonio,  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  city,  a  circular  edifice,  has  been 
considered  a  Roman  building,  or  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Neptune ;  it  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  it  was  built 
in  the  5th  or  6th  century,  of  ancient 
materials.  The  interior  has  16  columns, 
evidently  taken  from  other  edifices,  all 
differing  in  size,  material,  and  in 
the  style  of  the  capitals.  A  Gothic 
doorway  was  added  in  the  14th  century. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Convent  of  8.  An- 
tonio da  Padova,  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  altarpiece  by  Raphael  and  its 
Nativity  by  Perugmo,  has  been  de- 
spoiled of  its  treasures.  The  altar- 
piece  of  Raphael  was  sold  piecemeal 
by  the  nuns,  and  the  fragments  have 
since  been  dispersed  among  various 
collections;  the  2  principal  portions 
are  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples, 
and  the  5  small  subjects  of  the  gradino 
are  in  England  ;  2  are  at  Dnlwich,  I  was 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Rogers,  I  in  that 
of  Mr.  Miles  of  Leigh  Court,  and  the  5  th 
in  that  of  Mr.  Why te  of  Barron  Hill. 

Confratemita  di  S.  Benedetto,  a  small 
ch.  near  Santa  Maria  Nova,  contains  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Sebastian,  and 
St.  Roch,  by  Perugmo. 

The  Confratemita  of  &.  Bernardino, 
called  also  "  La  Giustizia,"  alongside 
the  ch.  of  S.  Francesco  de'  Conventuali, 
has  a  marble  facade  by  Agostino  delta 
Bobbia,  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  pas- 
sage from  the  Gothic  to  the  classic  style. 
It  is  covered  with  arabesques  and  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  various  miracles 
of  the  saint :  in  the  niches  are  statues  of 
S.  Constantius,  S.  Hercolanus,  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  and  the  Virgin  at  the  Annun- 
ciation. The  work  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion,  Opus  Augustini  Fiorentini,  1461. 


Inside  between  the  two  entrances  is  a 
Cross,  on  which  are  paintings,  upon 
a  gold  ground,  of  the  Crucifixion,  and 
the  Virgin,  St.  John, St.  Francis, with  the 
Almighty  above,  by  Margaritone,  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1272.  The  altarpiece, 
representing  St.  Bernardino  and  the 
Saviour,  is  by  Benedetto  Bonfigli.  In  an 
inner  chapel  is  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.  Francis  and  St.  Bernardino, 
by  Perugino. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Domenico,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  S.  Costanzo  gate  (Via 
Papale)  to  the  Fortress,  by  which  Pe- 
rugia is  entered  on  the  side  of  Rome, 
erected  in  1 632  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Maderno,  occupies  the  site  of  that  built 
by  Giovanni  di  Pisa  in  1304,  which  had 
fallen  into  decay.  The  W.  end,  however, 
with  its  fine  Gothic  window,  has  been 
preserved,  and  on  its  walls  are  still 
visible  some  terra-cotta  ornaments  and 
statues  executed  by  Agostino  della  Bobbia 
in  1459.  The  lancet  window  has  2 
transoms,  and  is  filled  with  the  most 
beautiful  painted  glass,  executed  by 
Fra  Bartolommeo  of  Perugia  in  1411. 
The  treasure  of  the  oh.,  however,  is  the 
Monument  of  Benedict  XI,  by  Giovanni 
di  Pisa,  in  the  1.  transept,  justly  con- 
sidered by  Cicognara  as  one  of  the  finest 
works  in  sculpture  of  the  revival.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Cardinal  di  Prato  to  the 
memory  of  the  murdered  pontiff,  who 
is  represented  in  a  reclining  posture, 
full  of  grace  and  dignity,  under  a 
Gothic  canopy,  with  2  angels  draw- 
ing aside  the  drapery.  The  canopy  is 
supported  by  2  spiral  columns  en- 
crusted with  mosaic;  under  its  upper 
part  are  the  Madonna  and  Saints.  This 
able  pope,  who  had  been  General  of 
the  Dominican  order,  and  whose  virtues 
and  talents  had  raised  him  from  an 
humble  station  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  Church,  vainly  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile the  factions  of  the  Bianchi  and 
Neri  at  Florence,  and  to  procure  the 
recall  of  the  latter  from  exile;  he 
had  to  contend,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  most  unscrupulous  monarch 
of  Christendom,  Philippe  le  Bel,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  cardinals,  who 
were  jealous  of  his  authority.  Benedict, 
during  his  residence  at  Perugia,  h* 
issued  2  bulls  against  Guillaume 
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Nogaret  and  the  other  parties  impli- 
cated in  the  seizure  of  Boniface  VIII. 
at  Anagni.  Philippe  le  Bel  considered 
himself  compromised  by  these  ex- 
communications, and,  fearful  that  the 
pope  might  adopt  more  violent  mea- 
sures against  him,  employed  Cardinal 
Orsini  and  Cardinal  Le  Moine  to 
compass  his  death.  This  was  done 
by  sending  a  person  disguised  as  a 
servant  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Petro- 
nilla  to  present  to  the  pope,  in  the  name 
of  the  abbess,  a  basket  of  poisoned  figs. 
Giovanni  Villani  accuses  the  cardinals 
of  the  act,  while  Ferreto  of  Vicenza 
states  that  they  employed  the  pope's 
esquires  as  their  agents.  The  unhappy 
pontiff  struggled  8  days  against  the 
poison,  and  at  length  died,  July  6,  1304. 
The  most  remarkable  paintings  in  the 
ch.  are — in  the  chapel  of  St.  Orsola, 
or  the  winter  choir,  a  Virgin  and 
Child  with  4  Saints,  one  of  the  earliest 
works  of  Fra  Angelioo  da  Fiesole  •  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  1.  aisle, 
by  Benedetto  Bonfigli  or  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  1460.  The  sacristy  contains 
2  tall  pictures  by  Qiannicola,  one  of 
St.  Elizabeth  and  St  John  the  Baptist, 
the  other  of  the  Madonna  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist;  and  12  small  pictures 
by  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  which 
formed  a  portion  of  the  decoration  that 
surrounded  the  painting  in  the  winter 
choir.  The  campanile,  reputed  one  of 
the  highest  in  Italy,  was  even  taller 
than  it  is  at  present,  but  was  reduced 
by  order  of  Paul  III.  when  the  citadel 
was  erected.  There  is  a  Crucifixion 
|n  the  Oratory  under  the  Convent  at- 
tributed to  Perugmo. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Ercolano,  in  the  Piazza 
Rivarola,  close  to  the  fortress,  a  Gothic 
structure,  was  founded  in  1297,  and 
rebuilt  in  1325,  from  the  design  of  Fra 
Bevignate,  a  monk.  The  frescoes  on 
its  walls  and  roof  are  by  Qian  Andrea 
Carlone  (1680). 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Fiorenzo,  near  the 
Porta  di  S.  Margherita,  contains  the 
ashes  of  Galeasso  Alessi,  the  celebrated 
architect  of  Perugia,  who  was  buried 
here  in  1572.  There  is  no  monument, 
nor  even  an  inscription,  to  this  great 
artist,  whose  genius  did  so  much  to 
embellish  the  eities  of  Italy. 


The  Ch.  'of    the    Convent    of    S. 
Francesco  dei  Conventuah,  at  the  extreme 
W.    end    of   the    town,   originally    a 
Gothic  building,  contains  still  several 
interesting  paintings.    On  the  rt.  is  the 
fine  picture  of  St.  John  the   Baptist, 
with   St.   Jerome,  St.    Sebastian,    St. 
Francis,  and  St.  Bernardino  da  Siena, 
by  Perugino.    In  the  I.  transept  are  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  Peru- 
ginof  painted  in  his  72nd  year  (1518); 
the  Archangel  Michael ;  the  Dispute 
with  the  Doctors,  which  death    pre- 
vented   him    from    completing ;      the 
finely-finished    Nativity,    painted     in 
1546 ;  all  three  by  Orazio  Alfani.     The 
Almighty,  above  the  latter  picture,  has 
been  attributed,    but    on    insufficient 
grounds,  to  Raphael.    Near  it  is  the 
copy,  by  Cav.  d  Arpino,  of  the  Entomb- 
ment  by  that  great  painter,  now    in 
the   Borghese  Gallery,  which  Paul  V. 
substituted  for  the    original  picture. 
The  chiaro-scuri,  representing  Faith, 
Hope,    and    Charity,    are    copies    of 
those    which   one  of   the    monks    is 
said  to  have  cut  off  when  the  picture 
was  removing;    the  originals  are   in 
the  Pinacotheca  of  the  Vatican.     Over 
the  altar  near  the  sacristy  is  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  with   this  inscrip- 
tion  in   Gothic    characters  :    "  ebuo, 
m.  ccc.  Lxxxira,  mense  Juni,"  painted 
as  an  ex  voto  in  time  of  pestilence, 
probably  by  some  artist  of  the  Sienese 
school.   In  the  sacristy  are  8  pictures 
of  the  miracles  and  events  of  the  life  of 
S.  Bernardino,  by  Vittore  Pisanelh ;  they 
are  interesting  for  the  varied  costume 
of  the  period  when  they  were  painted, 
1473 ;  and  4  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
by  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  (1487).     In  the 
chapel    of   the  Sacristy,  enclosed   in 
a   wooden    box,    are    preserved    the 
bones  of  the  illustrious  Braccio  For- 
tebraccio.       He  fell    at  the    siege   of 
Aquila,  June  5,  1424,   a  few  months 
after  his  grreat  rival  Sforza  perished, 
by  drowning,  in   the   Pescara.     The 
body    of    Fortebraccio    was    sent    to 
Rome,  where  the  pope  had  it  interred 
in  unconseorated  ground,  as  being  that 
of  an  excommunicated  person.  Perhaps 
this  may  account  for  the  profanation 
still  shown  to  the  remains  of  that  great 
warrior.  The  wanton  manner  in  which 
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they  are  now  exposed  to  the  curiosity  of 
travellers  is  as  indecent  as  it  is  a  national 
disgrace ;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  the 
Perugians  that  the  bones  of  their  illus- 
trious captain  have  not  yet  received  at 
their  hands  the  honours  of  a  tomb. 
The  inscription  on  the  box  records  that 
the  bones  were  placed  here  in  the 
pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.,  and  de- 
signates Fortebraccio  as  "Italise  mili- 
tias parens." 

In  the  Ch.  and  Convent  otS.  Francesco 
al  Monte,  outside  the  Porta  S.  Angelo, 
are  3  chapels  painted  in  fresco  by  Pe- 
rugino— the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
certain  miracles  of  St.  Francis,  and 
the  Nativity,  all  in  a  bad  state.  The 
picture  over  the  high  altar,  and  painted 
on  both  sides,  is  by  the  same  master, 
— the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  Magdalen 
on  one  side,  and  the  Virgin  and 
Apostles  on  the  other,  towards  the 
choir. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Girolamo,  near  the 
entrance  to  Perugia  from  Foligno,  has 
a  fine  altarpiece  by  Pinturicchia,  which 
has  suffered  from  bad  restoration. 

The  Ch.  of  8ta.  Giuliana,  a  short 
way  outside  the  citv,  beyond  the  Porta 
S.  Carlo,  a  Gothic  edifice,  built  in 
1292,  has  a  fine  wheel  window,  and  a 
semicircular  painting  of  the  Almighty 
surrounded  by  Angels,  attributed  to 
Perugino. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Madonna  di  Monte 
Luce,  outside  the  Porta  Pesa,  shows 
the  passage  of  the  Gothic  into  the 
classic  style,  from  the  designs  of 
Giulio  Danti.  It  has  still  a  good  wheel 
window,  composed  of  7  smaller  circles, 
and  a  double  Gothic  doorway.  The 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Raphael,  begun  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  and  finished 
by  Giulio  Romano  andFransesco  Penni, 
was  taken  away  by  the  French,  and  is 
now  in  the  Vatican.  A  modern  copy 
has  been  put  up  in  its  place. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  Nuova,  near 
the  Porta  di  S.  Tomasso,  contains 
some  remarkable  pictures.  The  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi  is  an  interesting 
work,  although  much  injured,  in 
the  first  manner  of  Perugino,  -who  has 
introduced  his  own  portrait  when 
about  30  years  of  age.     The  altar- 


piece  of  the  1.  transept  is  a  picture 
of  the  Annunciation,  with  God  the 
Father  in  glory :  it  is  dated  1466,  and 
is  attributed  by  some  to  Nicolo  Alunno, 
and  by  others  to  Bonfigli,  Opposite  is 
the  Transfiguration,  by  Perugino.  3 
small  pictures  of  the  Annunciation,  the 
Nativity,  and  the  Baptism  of  the  Sa- 
viour, in  the  sacristy,  are  also  by  Peru- 
gino, and  the  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Roch 
is  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Martina  in  Verzaroy 
near  the  theatre,  contains  a  very  fine 
fresco  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  S.  Lo- 
renzo, by  Giannicola,  by  some  attributed 
to  Perugino. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery of  8.  Pietro  de*  Cassinensi,  near 
the  Porta  S.  Costanzo—  on  the  side 
of  Foligno — presents  a  specimen  of 
the  ancient  basilica,  supported  by  18 
columns  of  granite  and  marble  taken 
from  some  Roman  edifice.  It  is 
quite  a  gallery  of  pictures.  In  the 
nave  are  10  paintings  by  Aliense,  re- 
presenting the  Life  of  the  Saviour,  1  of 
which,  among  the  5  on  the  rt.  side,  was 
painted  at  Venice  under  the  direction 
of  Tintoretto ;  St.  Peter  Abbot  sustain- 
ing the  falling  column,  Totila  kneeling 
to  St.  Benedict,  and  the  Saviour  com- 
mending his  flock  to  St.  Peter,  by 
Giacinto  Gimignani;  the  Resurrection, 
by  Orazio  Alfani;  the  Vision  of  St. 
Gregory  at  the  castle  of  St.^  Angelo, 
by  Ventura  Salimbeni ;  copies  from 
Guercino  of  the  Christ  bound,  and 
the  Flagellation,  by  Aliense ;  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  by  Adone  Doni ; 
good  copies  of  Raphael's  Annuncia- 
tion and  Deposition,  by  Sassoferrato ; 
and  the  Dead  Christ,  by  Perugino. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  are, 
St.  Benedict  sending  St.  Maurus  and  St. 
Placidus  into  France— a  view  of  Monte 
Casino  has  been  introduced  by  the 
painter,  Gio.  Fiammingo  ;  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  by  Wicar ;  the  Madonna  in 
fresco,  by  Lo  Spagna ;  and  3  fine  fres- 
coes by  Vasari,  representing  the  Mar- 
riage of  Cana,  the  Prophet  Elijah,  and 
St.  Benedict.  In  the  1.  aisle  are,  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Saviour,  St.  John,  and 
Jerome,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  dated  * 
a  Deposition,  by  Benedetto  Bonfi 
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Wfifc;  the  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  by 
Oenwiri,  the  matter  of  Guercino.  The 
other  picture*  are,  the  Judith  of8auo~ 
frrrato ;  the  Assumption,  by  Paris 
Alfani;  and  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  the  school  of Perugino.  The  Atten- 
tion, painted  by  Perugino  for  the  high 
altar  of  thi*  church,  was  carried  off  by 
the  French,  and  is  now  in  the  mnsenm 
at  Lyons ;  and  its  Predella,  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Baptism 
and  Kestirrection  of  our  Saviour,  in 
the  Museum  at  Rouen.  In  the  sacristy 
are  5  beautiful  little  pictures  by  Peru- 
gino, of  Sta.  Scolastica,  8.  Ercolano, 
ft.  Pietro  Abbate,  S.  Costanzo,  and  S. 
Mauro,  which  were  on  the  pilasters  of 
the  great  picture  of  the  Ascension ;  and 
copies  in  water-colours  of  the  Prophets. 
Over  the  door  of  the  sacristy  are  some 
excellent  copies  by  Sassoferrato  from 
Perugino  and  Raphael,  representing 
Sta.  Caterina,  Sta.  Apollonica,  Sta. 
Flavia,  and  near  them  S.  Placidus 
and  S.  Maurus.  The  St,  John  em- 
bracing the  Infant  Saviour  is  the 
earliest  known  work  of  Raphael,  copied 
from  one  of  Perugino's  subjects,  now 
in  Count  Beni's  collection.  The  Sta. 
Francesca  is  by  Caravaggio •  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Parmegiano(1) ;  the  Head 
of  the  Saviour,  by  Doeao  Doasi ;  the 
Crowning  with  lliorns,  by  Bnaaano; 
the  Kcce  Homo,  said  to  be  by  Titian  • 
the  fine  pictures  of  Christ  Bound  and 
the  Flagellation,  by  Ouercino ;  and  6 
frescoes,  by  Qirolamo  Danti.  The 
choir  is  surrounded  by  stalls,  orna- 
mented with  reliefs  executed  by  Ste- 
ftno  (It  Bergamo  from  the  designs  of 
Itaphacl :  the  subject  of  each  is  differ- 
ent, and  the  inimitable  grace  and  ex- 
quisite fancy  of  the  great  master  appear 
to  have  been  hero,  as  in  the  loggie  of 
the  Vatican,  quite  inexhaustible.  Be- 
sides these,  the  doors  and  other  por- 
tions of  wood-work  contain  fine  speci- 
mens of  tarsia  by  Fra  Damutno  da  Ber- 
gamo. The  books  of  the  choir  form  a 
valuable  series  of  illuminated  works; 
they  are  rich  in  miniatures  and  initial 
letters  of  the  18th  century,  painted  with 
xcueding  beauty  by  monks  of  the  Be- 
edietlue  order.  Behind  the  tribune  a 
ioor  opons  out  upon  a  balcony,  which 
ommauds  an  extensive  panorama,  em- 


bracing; the  valley  of  the  Tiber  as  far 
as  Assisi. 

The  Confraternita  of  8.  Pietro  Mart  ire, 
close  to  the  ch.  of  8.  Domenico,  has  an 
exquisite  Madonna  and  Child  between 
2  angels,  and  worshipped  by  6  mem- 
bers of  the  Confraternita  in  a  white 
drew,  by  Perugino,  a  work  of  so  much 
beauty  that  it  has  been  attributed  to 
Raphael. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Camaldolese  convent 
of  8.  Severo,  in  an  out-of-the-way  street 
leading  (E.)  from  the  Cathedral  to  the 
Porta  Pesa,  contains  the  first  fresco 
painted  by  Raphael.  It  is  greatly  in- 
jured. It  represents  in  a  lunette  the  Al- 
mighty between  2  angels  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  below,  the  Saviour,  with  S. 
Maurus,  S.  Placidus,  S.  Benedict,  and  S. 
Romualdus.  The  following  inscription 
is  underneath :  Raphael  de  Vrbino  Dom 
Octaviano  Stephano  Volaterano  Priore 
Sanctam  Trinitatem  Angeloa  ostomies 
sanctosqve  pinxit,  a.d.  mdxv.  Below  it 
on  the  sides  of  the  niche  are  St.  Jerome, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  St.  Boniface,  Sta.  Scolastica, 
and  Sta.  Martha,  by  Perugino.  Under- 
neath is  the  inscription,  Petrvsde Castro 
Plebis,  Pervsinvs  temp  Domini  Silvestri 
Stephani  Vol  derrania  Destris,  et  Simstris 
Div.Crt8tophorae8ancto88ancta8qvepinxit9 
a.d.  mdxxi.  The  painting  by  Raphael 
resembles  in  its  composition  the  upper 
part  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament 
in  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican.  In  the 
former  apartments  of  the  Abbot  is  a 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  attributed  to  Pin- 
turicchio.  There  are  some  small  paint- 
ings on  wood  in  the  sacristy  which  are 
attributed  to  Giotto. 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Tommaso  contains  an 
altarpiece  of  the  Incredulity  df  St. 
Thomas,  the  reputed  masterpiece  of 
Qiannicola. 

The  Piazza  del  Sopramuro  is  so  called 
from  the  massive  subterranean  ma- 
sonry which  supports  it,  filling  up  the 
space  between  the  2  hills  on  which 
stand  the  fortress  and  the  cathedral. 
Some  of  these  walls  and  vaults  still 
preserve,  in  the  name  of  Muri  di  Brae- 
cio,  a  record  of  the  great  captain  of 
Perugia,  by  whom  they  were  chiefly 
executed. 

The  Fountain,  close  to  the  Duomo, 
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erected  between  1277  and  1280>  is 
the  work  of  Nicolo  and  Giovanni  da 
Pisa,  It  consists  of  3  vases,  or  ba- 
sins, one  above  the  other:  the  2 
lower  ones  are  of  marble,  the  upper 
one  is  of  bronze.  1.  The  1st  marble 
basin  is  a  polygon  of  24  sides,  each 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  by  these 
great  sculptors.  Among  the  subjects 
represented  are  the  actions  and  oc- 
cupations of  human  life  during  the 
1 2  months  of  the  year:  the  Lion,  as  the 
emblem  of  the  Guelph  party;  the  Griffin 
of  Perugia ;  symbolical  representations 
of  the  arts  and  sciences;  Adam  and 
Eve  ;  Samson ;  David  and  Goliath ; 
Romulus  and  Remus;  the  fables  of 
the  Stork  and  the  Wolf,  the  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb,  in  allusion  no  doubt  to 
the  ancient  emblems  of  the  Tuscan 
republics.  2.  The  second  basin,  sup- 
ported by  columns,  is  also  a  polygon  of 
24  sides,  in  each  of  which  is  a  small 
statue.  The  subjects  begin  with  St. 
Peter,  the  Christian  Church,  and  Rome, 
and  are  chiefly  symbolical.  The  sculp- 
tures of  this  second  basin  are  now  sup- 
posed to  be  entirely  by  Nicola,  whilst 
those  of  the  lower  one  are  by  Gio- 
vanni. 3.  The  3rd  basin  is  a  shell  of 
bronze,  supported  by  a  column  of  the 
same  metal,  and  was  executed  in  1277 
by  Maestro  Rosso.  Out  of  its  centre  rise 
3  nymphs  and  3  griffins. 

The  Piazza  del  Papa,  in  front  of 
the  Cathedral,  is  so  called  from  the 
fine  bronze  statue  of  Julius  III.,  re- 
markable for  its  elaborate  pontifical 
ornaments,  executed  by  Vincenzio 
Danti  in  1555.  The  citizens  erected 
this  statue  to  Julius  III.  in  gratitude 
for  his  restoration  of  many  of  their 
privileges,  which  were  taken  from  them 
by  Paul  III.#  after  their  rebellion 
against  the  salt-tax. 

The  Palazzo  Communativo  o  del  Qoverno, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Corso,  opposite 
the  Cathedral,  the  residence  of  the  dele- 
gate and  of  tiie  magistracy,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  designed  by  Fra  Bevignate 
in  1333,  although  some  authorities 
date  its  foundation  from  1281.  Its 
front  presents  a  melancholy  aspect: 
many  of  its  rich  Gothic  windows  have 
been  closed,  and  new  ones,  in  a  more 
modern  style,  opened.  The  lower  part , 


alone  has  been  tolerably  preserved. 
The  upper  story  has  only  4  of  the 
original  windows,  and  their  beauty 
makes  the  traveller  regret  more  deeply 
the  loss  of  the  others.  Its  lofty  doorway 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic;  it 
is  covered  with  sculptures  of  animals 
and  foliage,  and  its  graceful  spiral  co- 
lumns give  it  a  great  similarity  to  many 
of  oar  own  cathedral  doors.  Among  its 
decorations  are  the  arms  of  the  cities 
in  alliance  with  Perugia,  viz.  Rome, 
Bologna,  Florence,  Pisa,  Naples,  and 
Venice ;  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  of 
the  king  of  France ;  3  statues  of  saints  ; 
6  allegorical  figures ;  the  lions  of  the 
Guelpns ;  and  2  griffins  tearing  a  wolf, 
the  griffin  being  the  emblem  of  Perugia, 
and  the  wolf  that  of  Siena.  The  inte- 
rior is  not  particularly  remarkable:  the 
grand  hall  was  the  place  where  the 
Perugians,  as  a  free  municipality,  held 
their  councils.  One  of  the  ante- 
chambers, formerly  the  chapel  of  the 
priors,  has  a  damaged  fresco  of  Be- 
nedetto Bonfigli,  1460.  The  hall, 
now  used  by  the  Magistratura,  has  a 
fresco  representing  Julius  III.  restor- 
ing to  the  city  the  magistrates  who 
had  been  removed  by  Paul  III.,  and  an 
Ecce  Homo,  by  Pernaino,  which  formed 
the  upper  part  of  the  fine  picture  of 
the  Madonna  and  Saints  now  in  the 
Vatican.  In  the  municipal  archives  is 
preserved  a  complete  code  of  laws  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  drawn  up 
in  1342,  and  written  in  Italian,  which  is 
of  great  value  as  an  illustration  of  the 
language  in  use  at  that  early  period. 

The  Sala  del  Cambio,  in  the  Corso  (the 
Exchange),  now  no  longer  used  for  its 
original  purpose,  is  covered  with  frescoes 
by  Penwino,  the  best  perhaps  which  he 
ever  painted.  On  entering  the  hall, 
the  paintings  on  the  rt.  wall  are 
the  Erythraean,  Persian,  Cumsean,  Li- 
byan, Tibnrtine,  and  Delphic  sibyls; 
the  Prophets  Isaiah,  Moses,  Daniel, 
David,  Jeremiah,  and  Solomon  ;  and 
above,  the  Almighty  in  glory.  On  the 
1.  wall  are  several  philosophers  and 
warriors  of  antiquity,  with  allegorical 
figures  of  different  virtues  above  them. 
They  occur  in  the  following  order  : 
Lucullus,  Leonidas,  Codes,  with  the 
figure  of  Temperance;  Camilla 
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tacus,  Trajan,  with  the  figure  of  Jos-  ' 
tice ;  Fabius  Maximus,  Socrates,  and 
Numa  Pompilius,  with  the  figure  of 
Prudence.  On  the  wall  opposite  the 
entrance  are  the  Nativity  and  Trans- 
figuration. On  a  pilaster  on  the  1. 
is  a  portrait  of  Perugino  himself,  with 
a  laudatory  inscription  and  the  date. 
Near  the  door  is  the  figure  of  Cato. 
On  the  roof,  amidst  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  arabesques,  are  the  deities  re- 
presenting the  7  planets,  drawn  by  differ- 
ent animals,  with  Apollo  in  the  centre. 
In  the  execution  of  these  graceful  fres- 
coes Perugino  was  assisted  by  Raphael- 
the  Erythraean  and  Libyan  sibyls,  and 
the  head  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Trans- 
figuration, are  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  by  him.  In  an  adjoining  chapel 
is  an  altarpiece,  also  by  Perugino,  of 
the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour,  with  angels 
kneeling  around,  and  naked  figures 
waiting  to  be  baptized ;  the  frescoes  on 
the  walls  are  by  his  best  pupils,  princi- 
pally Giannicola ;  both  in  the  Sola 
and  in  the  chapel,  except  on  bright, 
sunny  days,  these  beautiful  frescoes  are 
not  seen  to  advantage.  The  frescoes  of 
the  Cambio  were  painted  in  1500,  and 
Perugino  received  for  the  work,  from 
the  College  of  Merchants,  350  golden 
ducats.  The  wood-carving,  which  is 
very  remarkable,  is  also  believed  to  be 
from  the  designs  of  Pietro  Perugino, 

The  University  of  Perugia,  founded 
in  1320,  occupies  the  former  convent 
of  the  Olivetans,  near  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  on  the  wav  to  S. 
Francesco  di  Monte.  It  was  liberally 
endowed  by  various  popes  and  emperors, 
and  ranks  next  to  those  of  Rome  and 
Bologna  in  the  Papal  States  for  the 
number  of  its  students.  It  has  a  botanic 
garden,  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy,  and  a 
museum  of  antiquities.  The  Museum  is 
valuable  for  its  Etruscan  antiquities. 
It  has  been  enriched  by  gifts  from 
various  citizens,  consisting  of  re- 
mains found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Perugia,  and  contains  numerous  cippi, 
with  figures  in  relief,  several  phallic 
pillars  or  columellse,  2  or  3  feet  high, 
with  sepulchral  inscriptions ;  numerous 
cinerary  urns,  bearing  Latin  as  well  as 
Etruscan  inscriptions ;  a  sarcophagus 
discovered  in  1844,  with  reliefs  on  3 


sides,  the  principal  one  representing  a 
procession  of  captives.    The  collection 
of  inscriptions  contains  upwards  of  lOO 
specimens :  the  most  valuable  one  con- 
sists of  45  lines,  and  is  the   longest 
which  has  yet  been  found  in  the  Etrus- 
can character.  It  was  discovered  near 
the  city  in  1822,  and  occupies  2  sides 
of  a  block  of  travertine,  3£  feet  high 
and  9  inches  square:   the  letters  are 
beautifully  cut,  and  were  coloured  red. 
Archaeologists    are    undecided    as     to 
its  meaning.     Some  of  the  coins  and 
bronzes  are  also  very  interesting ;  the 
latter  include  a  great  variety  of  helmets, 
spears,   strigils,  mirrors,   hinges,   and 
other  articles.    But  the  most  remark- 
able objects  are  the  silver  and  bronze 
plates,  with  bas-reliefs  of  arabesques, 
deities,  mythological  personages,  and 
animals   formerly  supposed  to  belong 
to    a    biga,    but    now    considered    to 
have  been  the  decorations  of  funeral 
furniture.    They  were  found,  in  1810, 
by  a  peasant  of  Castel  San  Mariano, 
4  m.  from  Perugia,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed they  had  been  buried  for  con- 
cealment.   The  silver  plates  were  of 
course  an  object  of  speculation  to  the 
discoverers ;  some  of  them  were  melted 
down,  and,  of  those  which  were  fortu- 
nately preserved,  a  portion,  including 
the  bas-relief  of  the  charioteer  in  silver 
gilt,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dodwell  and  Mr. 
Millingen.      The    latter    gentleman's 
share  was  purchased   by   Mr.   Payne 
Knight,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
British  Museum.   A  beautiful  Etruscan 
vase,  5  feet  high,  represents  Penelope 
and    Telemachus ;    another   a   bridal 
scene. 

The  Pinacoteca,  or  Gallery  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  ay  he  University, 
although  a  small  collection,  contains 
some  interesting  works.  Among  them 
is  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  Pwf  m- 
ricckiof  dated  1495,  and  composed  of  6 
paintings  joined  together,  in  which  are 
represented  the  Virgin,  St.  Augustin, 
St.  Jerome,  the  Annunciation,  a  Pieta, 
and  the  Archangel  Gabriel;  it  was 
formerly  in  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Anna. 
Other  remarkable  works  by  Pinturicchio 
are  the  4  Evangelists,  the  St.  Augustin, 
and  a  portion  of  a  larger  picture,  repre- 
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senting  various  saints,  painted,  it  is  said, 
from  the  designs  of  Raphael.  Another 
fine  work  is  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  2  angels,  and  St.  Bernardino,  by 
Tuddeo  di  Bartolo.  The  Virgin  and  4 
saints,  with  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin, 
St.  John,  and  4  other  saints  on  the 
plinth,  is  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  A  Vir- 
gin, with  St.  Francis  and  St.  Bernar- 
dino, by  Nicolb  Alunno.  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Catherine  is  by  Port* 
Alfani.  A  painting  with  2  series  of 
figures,— one  representing  St.  Peter,  St. 
Paul,  and  several  other  saints ;  the 
second  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Giannicola. 

Private  Galleries, — Many  of  the  pri- 
vate galleries  of  Perugia  have  small 
but  interesting  collections ;  they  contain 
numerous  works  by  Perugino,  and  some 
reputed  works  of  Raphael;  but  a  large 
number  of  the  former  were  no  doubt 
executed  by  Perugino's  scholars, 

The  Palazzo  Baglioni,  in  the  Via 
Riaria,  interesting  chiefly  from  the 
recollections  associated  with  the  name 
during  the  mediaeval  history  of  Perugia, 
contains  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  Perugino;  and  3  modern 
paintings  by  Camuccini  and  Landi, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  family. 

The  P.  Baldeschi,  in  the  Corso,  has 
the  original  drawing  by  Raphael,  re- 
presenting iEneas  Sylvius,  when  a 
bishop,  assisting  at  the  betrothal  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  with 
Eleonora  infanta  of  Portugal.  This  in- 
teresting design,  of  whose  authenticity 
there  is  no  doubt,  was  executed  for  the 
frescoes  by  Pinturicchio  in  the  library 
of  the  cathedral  of  Siena. 

The  P.  Bracceschi  has  a  collection 
of  Etruscan  sepulchral  urns,  described 
by  Prof.  Vermiglioli;  and  some  pic- 
tures, among  which  are  Sta.  Barbara 
by  Domenichino ;  a  St.  Francis  on  cop- 
per by  Cigoli;  the  Guardian  Angel  by 
Cat?,  aArpino,  &c. 

The  P.  Camilletti  has  an  allegorical 
picture  of  the  "Vanitas  Vanitarum," 
as  inscribed  upon  it,  by  Baroccio;  a 
head  of  a  young  man  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona;  a  St.  John  Baptist  attributed 
to  Caravaggio. 

Opposite  to  this  (No.  18,  Via  Delizi- 
osa)  is  the  house  of  Perugino,    On   one 


of  the  inner  walls  was  a  fresco  of  St. 
Christopher  by  the  great  artist,  painted, 
it  is  said,  as  a  compliment  to  his  father, 
who  bore  the  name;  it  was  removed 
some  years  ago,  having  been  previously 
transferred  to  canvas. 

The  P.  Cenex  contains  the  Seasons* 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona;  a  Bacchus;  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  the  same;  a 
Holy  Family,  by  Perino  del  Yoga ;  Leda 
and  the  Swan,  by  the  same ;  an  Infant 
Saviour  with  angels,  by  Domenichino  ; 
St.  Helena,  by  Innocenzo  da  ftnola;  St. 
Francis,  by  Guido% 

The  P.  Cesarei,  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Severo,  has  2  designs  attributed  to 
Raphael,  one  of  Christ  before  Herod, 
the  other  Paul  preaching  at  Athens; 
a  pen-and-ink  sketch  by  Michel  Angela 
for  the  statue  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
ch.  of  the  Minerva  at  Rome;  and  a 
design  by  Baroccio,  representing  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Eucharist. 

The  P.  Conestabili,  opposite  the  Ca- 
thedral, has  given  name  to  one  of 
the  earliest,  most  beautiful,  and  best 
authenticated  works  of  Raphael,  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  well  known  as 
the  "StafFa  Madonna/'  It  is  a  small 
round  picture  of  exceeding  beauty,  in 
which  the  Virgin  is  represented 
reading;  the  Child  likewise  looking 
into  the  book.  Among  the  other 
paintings  here  are  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  Pinturicchio ;  4  octagonal  pictures 
representing  different  characters  of 
heads,  2  of  which  are  copies  from 
Raphael,  by  Sassoferrato  ;  a  small  pic- 
ture of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
attributed  to  Raphael,  in  his  early 
manner..  There  are  also  some  frescots 
by  Perugino  (a  Holy  Family  and  St. 
Ercolano),  transferred  to  canvas;  a 
collection  of  designs  by  Perugino  and 
Raphael ;  and  a  cabinet  of  coins. 

The  P.  Donini,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Corso  and  Piazza  di  Rivarola,  has  a 
small  gallery  containing  2  original 
drawings  by  Perugino,  representing  the 
Annunciation,  and  2  angels;  2  drawings 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  St. 
Michael,  attributed  to  Raphael.  Among 
its  paintings  are  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.  Francis  and  St.  Luke,  by 
Perugino;  David  and  Goliah,  by  2>o- 
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menichino  ;  a  female  head  by  Baroccio  ; 
&c.  &c 

The  P.  Monaldi,  in  the  Piazza  Ri- 
varola,  contains  a  large  picture  of 
Neptune  in  his  chariot,  receiving  tribute 
from  the  Earth,  painted  by  Guido  for 
Cardinal  Monaldi,  when  legate  of  Bo- 
logna. The  sketch  for  this  picture  is 
also  here ;  several  designs  by  Gueroino, 
and  2  paintings  by  him, — one  repre- 
senting the  Saviour  led  to  Judgment, 
the  other  the  Flagellation. 

The  /\  Penna,  near  the  ch.  of  St.  Er- 
colano  and  gate  of  S.  Carlo,  is  the  most 
extensive  private  gallery  of  Perugia,  well 
arranged,  each  subject  bearing  the  name 
of  the  painter,  Perugino,  a  Madonna 
and  Child  throned  and  crowned  by  5 
angels,  between  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Francis ;  Softool  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  a 
Pieta,  with  2  Apostles ;  Salvator  Rosa, 
4  landscapes,  and  a  sketch  represent- 
ing himself  in  the  act  of  writing  to  his 
friend  Cav.  della  Penna;  an  original 
letter  of  Salvator's  is  preserved  behind 
the  sketch;  School  of  Raphael,  a  por- 
trait, supposed  to  be  that  of  Atatanta 
Baglioni,  and  an  excellent  ancient  copy 
of  the  Stafia  Madonna ;  Luca  Signorelli, 
the  Virgin  and  several  Saints. 

The  P.  Sorbello,  close  to  the  Piazza 
di  Papa,  has  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  Perugino ;  a  portrait  by  Guido ;  a 
St.  Anthony  the  Abbot,  by  Guido;  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  copied  from  Ra- 
phael, by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  a  small 
copy  on  copper  of  the  Madonna  della 
Seggiola,  by  Domenichino ;  Christ 
Crowned  with  Thorns,  by  Bassano,  &c. 

In  the  house  of  Countess  Anna 
Alfara  is  preserved  a  good  painting  of 
the  Virgin,  attributed  to  Raphael. 

The  Library,  Pubblica  Biblioteca,  in 
the  Via  Riaria,  contains  upwards  of 
30,000  volumes,  among  which  are 
some  MSS.,  a  collection  of  Perugian 
editions  of  the  15th  century,  and 
a  series  of  Aldines.  Among  the 
MSS.  are  the  Stephanus  Byzantinus 
of  the  5th  century,  and  the  works 
of  St.  Augustin  with  miniatures  of  the 
13th.  Among  the  printed  books  is  the 
first  printed  at  Perugia,  in  1476,  the 
Counsels  of  Benedetto  Capra,  a  native 
jurist. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  (Ospedale  de'  Men- 


tecatti)  of  Perugia  has  acquired  great 
celebrity  throughout  Italy.  It  is  outside 
the  Porta  di  S.  Margherita,  and  contains 
about  100  inmates,  paying  a  monthly 
stipend  varying  from  6  to  15  dollars, 
several  of  whom  belong  to  the  highest 
classes  of  Italian  Society.  The  system 
of  non-restraint,  now  so  universally 
commended  in  England  and  France,  is 
adopted  in  it,  and  has  been  productive 
of  the  happiest  results. 

The  fortress,  called  the  Citadella 
Paolina,  was  begun  in  1540,  by  Paul 
III.,  who  destroyed  one  of  the  finest 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  the  palaces 
of  the  principal  citizens,  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  was  designed  by  Sarigallo, 
and  finished  in  1544  by  Galeassa 
Alessi.  Its  apartments  and  chapels 
were  decorated  with  frescoes  byRafiaelle 
del  Colle  and  other  artists,  but  they 
were  destroyed  during  the  political 
troubles  which  followed  the  French 
invasion.  After  that  time  its  ditches 
were  filled  up  and  converted  into  a 
public  promenade,  and  the  citadel  itself 
into  a  powder  magazine.  As,  how- 
ever, it  still  commanded  the  town  with- 
out protecting  the  inhabitants  from 
invasion,  it  was  almost  entirely  dis- 
mantled by  the  citizens  during  the 
political  excitement  in  1849.  The  en- 
trance gateway  is  by  Galeasso  Alessi ; 
the  2  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  in  the  first  court  are  by  Scalza, 
who  was  employed  with  Mosca  in  the 
ornamental  sculpture  of  the  building. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
construction  of  this  fortress  arose  out 
of  the  salt-tax  imposed  by  Paul  III. 
The  pope,  careless  of  concealing  his 
motive,  recorded  his  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  following  haughty 
inscription,  long  visible  in  the  court : 
"Ad  coercendam  Perusinorum  auda- 
ciam  Paulus  III.,  ssdificavit."  The  first 
cannon  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
in  a  sack  of  corn,  and  local  tradition  still 
preserves  the  record  of  the  jealous 
feeling  with  which  the  Perugians  re- 
garded this  encroachment  on  their 
liberty,  in  the  popular  distich — 

M  GiaccbS  cos\  vnole  il  diavolo 
Evviva  Papa  Paolo !" 

On  the  frieze  of  the  first  court  of  the 
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citadel  was  another  inscription  record- 
ing the  circumstances  of  its  erection, 
bat  in  terms  more  moderate  than  those 
of  the  pope.  It  was  removed  in 
1798.  The  beautiful  view  oyer  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber  and  the  distant 
Umbrian  Apennines  from  the  castle 
terrace  will  folly  repay  the  fatigue  of 
the  ascent. 

There  is  a  club,  the  Casino  letterario> 
at  Perugia,  where  newspapers  and 
reviews  are  taken  in,  and  to  which 
strangers  are  admitted  on  proper  intro- 
duction. 

The  Fairs  of  Perugia,  well  known 
throughout  Italy,  take  place  twice  in 
the  year,  and  are  attended  by  a  great 
concourse  of  persons  from  different 
parts  of  the  States.  The  first,  for  cattle, 
lasts  from  the  1st  to  the  14  th  of  August, 
and  to  the  22nd  of  August  for  mer- 
chandise. It  is  called  La  Fiera  di  Monte 
Luce,  and  is  held  in  the  hamlet  adjoin- 
ing the  monastery  of  Clarisse,  a  little 
way  beyond  the  city  walls.  The  second, 
called  La  Fiera  de'  Morti,  lasts  from 
the  1st  to  the  4th  of  November. 

The  roads  from  Perugia  to  Citta  di 
Castello  and  Gubbio  are  described 
under  Kte.  94 ;  to  Todi  and  Narni,  and 
thence  to  Rome,  by  Pontefelice  and  the 
Tiber,  under  Bte.  95 ;  by  the  latter. 
Terni  may  be  reached  without  making 
the  devour  by  Foligno  and  Spoleto ;  to 
Citta  deila  Pieve,  and  thence  to  Chiusi 
and  Siena,  under  Rte.  96 ;  and  to  Or- 
vieto,  Rte.  97. 

Diligences  leave  Perugia  for  Arezzo 
on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  at  7  a.m.,  ar- 
riving at  4&  p.m.,  corresponding  with 
those  from  the  latter  place  to  Florence, 
which  leave  Arezzo  at  6  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  During  the  summer 
months  a  diligence  leaves  Arezzo  at  7 
p.m.,  so  that  the  traveller  can  reach 
the  Tuscan  capital  in  24  hours.  Fare  all 
the  way  33 i  pauls.  For  Chiusi  3  times 
a  week,  corresponding  with  that  to 
Asinalunga,  and  from  the  latter  to 
Florence  by  rlwy.  A  diligence  leaves 
Perugia  twice  a  week  at  an  eaily  hour 
for  Asinalunga,  where  it  meets  the. 
railway  train  that  arrives  at  Siena  at 
4'35  p.m.,  Florence  at  8,  and  Leghorn 
at  8a35  on  the  same  evening.  This  is 
now  by  far  the  most  rapid  and  conve- 


nient way  into  Tuscany ;  fares  37  and 
33  pauls.  For  Foligno  daily.  For  Citta 
di  Castello  and  Gubbio  3  times  a  week. 
For  Todi,  Narni,  and  Pontefelice,  3  times 
a  week.  Diligences  between  Perugia  and 
Rome,  and  upon  a  better  system,  have 
been  established,  passing  by  Todi,  Narni, 
Civita  Castellana,  and  along  the  ancient 
Via  Flaminia,  between  the  latter  place 
and  the  capital,  thus  avoiding  the  de- 
tour by  Foligno  and  Terni ;  and  from 
Civita  Castellana  by  Rignano  and  the 
Via  Flaminia:  these  conveyances  per- 
form the  journey  in  24  hours.  Dili- 
gences in  correspondence  with  them 
run  to.Arezzo  and  Florence,  thus  form- 
ing a  continued  line  of  public  convey- 
ances by  this  interesting  road  between 
the  Roman  and  Tuscan  capitals. 

Leaving  Perugia  for  Foligno  by  the 
road  completed  in  1843,  which  passes 
by  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
S.  Pietro,  we  soon  descend  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber.  This  new  road  is 
much  better  laid  down,  but  is  l£  m. 
longer  than  the  old  one,  which"  led 
into  the  plain  by  a  steep  descent  of  3 
m.  The  views  which  it  commands, 
bounded  by  the  picturesque  outline  of 
the  mountains  behind  Assisi,  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  On  the  line  of  the 
new  road,  about  1  m.  before  reaching 
the  Ponte  di  S.  Giovanni,  a  peasant 
discovered,  in  1840,  an  Etruscan  tomb 
in  what  has  since  proved  to  be  the 
ancient  Necropolis  of  Perugia,  which 
has  been  described  in  our  account  of  the 
antiquities  of  Perugia;  passers-by  in- 
terested in  Etruscan  antiquities  should 
not  fail  to  visit  it,  as  well  as  the  col- 
lections in  the  villa  of  Count  Baglioni 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  (See  p.  384.) 
At  the  Tiber  we  reach  the  boundary 
of  ancient  Etruria,  and,  crossing  it  by 
a  bridge  of  &  arches,  called  Ponte  di  S. 
Giovanni,  enter  ancient  Utribria.  This 
will  very  probably  be  the  first  spot 
where  the  classical  traveller  may  have 
seen  the  "  yellow  Tiber." 

"  Hunc  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  ameno, 
Vorticibus  rapidis,  et  multa  flavus  arentt, 
In  mare  prorumpit."  .JSto.,  vij.  31, 

This  celebrated  river  rises  under 
Monte  Coronaro,  just  within  the  Tu6<- 
can  frontier,  below  the  village  of  Le 
Baize,  near  where  the  Savip  and  the 
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Marecchia,  flowing  towards  the  Adriatic 
in  an  opposite  direction,  likewise  have 
their  origin.  According  to  Calindri, 
its  course  from  its  source  to  the  sea 
is  249  m.  in  length,  during  which  it  is 
said  to  receive  no  less  than  40  tributary 
streams. 

At  Ponte  San  Giovanni  the  river  is 
not  broad;  it  has  been  dammed  up 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  several 
mills,  which  add  in  some  measure  to 
the  picturesque  character  of  the  land- 
scape. The  beds  of  sandstone  (pietra 
serena)  are'  here  seen  dipping  towards 
the  S.  W.  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber^  5  m. 
farther  on,  the  road  crosses  the  Jescio 
and  the  Chiascio  torrents  at  their  junc- 
tion. (A  cross  road  of  about  8  m.  from 
this  point  will  enable  the  pedestrian  to 
reach  Assisi  in  an  hour.)  The  village 
of  Bastia,  £  m.  beyond  this  spot,  has  m 
the  choir  of  its  ch.  an  altarpiece  composed 
of  several  small  subjects  by  Nicolo 
Ahmno,  with  the  date  1499.  This  vil- 
lage, as  well  as  the  surrounding  district, 
juifered  very  severely  from  earthquakes 
in  1858.  Passing  from  thence  over  a 
fertile  plain,  we  reach,  at  the  distance 
of  about  10  m.  from  Perugia,  the  post- 
station  of 

1  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli.  An  ad- 
ditional horse  is  required  by  the  tariff 
for  carriages  with  3  horses,  and  2  for 
carriages  with  4  or  6  horses,  from  here 
to  Perugia,  but  not  vice  versa. 

This  station  takes  its  name  from  the 
magnificent  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  An- 
geli, built  from  the  designs  of  Vignola, 
to  enclose  the  small  Gothic  chapel  in 
which  St.  Francis  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  order.  During  the  earth- 
quake of  1832  the  ch.  was  almost 
wholly  ruined,  the  tower  was  thrown 
down,  the  roof  rent,  and  many  of 
its  columns  gave  way.  The  cupola, 
which  had  lone  been  celebrated  for  the 
boldness  of  its  design,  was  not  materially 
damaged,  and  under  it  still  remains 
undisturbed  the  original  cell  and  the 
little  chapel  of  St.  Francis.  The  nave 
and  choir,  which  were  destroyed,  have 
been  rebuilt.  The  ch.  is  remark- 
able for  a  very  large  fresco  of  the 
Vision  of  St.  Francis,  painted  in  1829 
by  Overbeck.  The  Stanza  di  8.  Fran- 
cesco is  also  celebrated  for  its  frescoes 


of  the  Companions  of  the  Saint,  a 
series  of  beautiful  figures  by  Lo  Spagna, 
now  much  injured.  A  chapel  attached 
to  the  ch.,  painted  in  fresco  by  Tiberio 
<f  Assisiy  and  finished  by  Lo  Spagna, 
represented  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Francis.  There  is  a  good  bust  of  Car- 
dinal Rivarola,  by  Tenerani,  in  the 
Sagrestia.  Enclosed  in  the  ch.  is  the 
modest  dwelling  in  which  St.  Francis 
lived,  and  which  is  held  in  great  vene- 
ration, and  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims 
and  devotees  on  certain  festivals. 


Excursion  to  Assisi. 

From  the  Madonna  degli  Angeli 
a  road  branches  off  to  Assist,  distant 
about  If  m.  No  traveller  who  takes 
an  interest  in  the  history  of  art,  who 
is  desirous  of  tracing  the  influence 
which  the  devotional  fervour  of  St. 
Francis  exercised  on  the  painters  of 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  will  fail  to 
visit  that  celebrated  sanctuary.  To 
many  the  distance  is  not  beyond  the 
compass  of  a  walk ;  but  if  being  encum- 
bered with  a  travelling  carriage  be  a 
difficulty,  arrangements  can  be  made 
at  Perugia  for  the  excursion ;  the 
heavier  vehicle  may  be  sent  on  to 
Spello  or  Foligno,  and  a  light  one 
of  the  country  hired  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  or  to  reach  it  by  the  cross 
and  more  direct  road  from  the  Bridge 
over  the  Jescio;  and  may  afterwards 
proceed  to  either  of  these  places  by  the 
excellent  road  which  leads  to  themfrom 
Assisi  without  the  necessity  of  returning 
to  the  Madonna  degli  Angeli.  There  are 
no  inns,  properly  speaking,  at  Assisi. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  Locanda 
della  Palomba.  In  the  town  clean 
quarters  may  be  obtained  at  Amoni's, 
very  civil  and  attentive  people,  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  5  pauls  a-day 
for  board  and  lodging,  and  with  fair 
treatment  (Aug.  I860),  which  will  en- 
able the  tourist  to  explore  leisurely  the 
artistic  and  other  curiosities  of  this 
most  interesting  place  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. There  are  4  bed-rooms  and 
one  decent  6itting-room  at  Amoni's. 

Assisi  is  the  sanctuary  of  early  Italian 
art,  and  the  scene  of  those  triumphs  of 
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Ground  Plan  of  the  Lower  Church  at  Assisl. 


Giotto  to  which  Dante  has  given  im- 
mortality : 

"  Credette  Cimatrae  nella  pintnra 

Tener  lo  campo,  ed  hora  ha  Giotto  il  grido, 
SI  che  la  fama  di  colui  e  oscura." 

Furg.,  zi.  94. 

•«  In  painting,  Cimatrae  thought  the  field 
"Was  all  his  own— now  Giotto  has  the  cry, 
And  bids  his  predecessor's  glory  yield." 

Wright's  Trans. 

Surrounded  by  its  battlements  and 
towers,  and  commanded  by  its  lofty 
and  ruined  citadel,  with  its  long  line  of 
arches  stretching  across  the  moan- 
tain,  Assisi  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque spots  in  Italy.  Its  interest 
will  be  increased  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Italian  scholar  by  the  beautiful 
description  of  Dante  : — 

"  Intra  Tupino  e  1'  acqua,  che  discende 
Dal  colle  eletto  dal  beato  Ubaldo, 
Fertile  costa  di  alto  monte  pende, 
[   Onde  Perugia  sente  freddo  e  caldo 
Da  Porta  Sole,  e  dirieto  le  piange 
Per  greve  giogo  Nocera  con  Gualdo. 
Di  quella  costa  la,  dov'ella  frange 
Pih  sua  rattezza,  nacque  al  mondo  un  sole, 
Come  fa  questo  tal  volto  di  Gange. 
Perb  chl  di  esso  loco  fa  parole, 
Nom  dica  Assesi,  che  direbbe  corto, 
Ma  Oriente,  se  proprio  dir  vuole." 

Par.,  xi.  43. 


"  Betwixt  Tupino,  and  the  stream  descending 
Down  from  the  hill  the  blest  Ubaldo  chose, 
A  fertile  tract  is  from  the  mount  depending ; 
Whence  to  Perugia  best  and  cold  do  come, 
Through  Porta  Sole ;  and  behind  It  those 
Of  Nocera  and  Gualdo  mourn  their  doom. 
On  that  side  where  the  mountain  falls  away 
Most  gently,  to  the  world  a  sun  was  born,] 
As  from  the  Ganges  springs  the  solar  ray. 
Whoso  would  therefore  call  the  place  aright- 
Let  it  no  longer  of  its  fame  be  shorn, 
And  Orient,  not  Assesi,  be  It  bight," 

Wright's  Trans. 

The  lovely  position  of  Assisi,  and 
the  history  of  its  Church  and  Convent, 
are  elegantly  sketched  by  a  recent 
writer  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review '  (No. 
208). 

'lAsthe  Tiber  leaves  the  shade  thrown 
by  the  heights  crowned  with  the  Etrus- 
can Perugia  for  the  sunny  meadows  of 
a  wide  and  fertile  valley,  its  yet  un- 
sullied stream  eddies  round  a  spur  of 
the  Apennines.  This  solitary  hill  is 
clothed  at  its  base  with  the  olive  and 
the  vine,  but  where  the  winter  winds 
sweep  it  with  their  chill  blast  it  is  naked 
and  bare  of  verdure.  As  the  setting 
sun  throws  its  last  rays  upon  its  rugged 
sides  it  glows  with  a  golden  light  and 
scatters  infinite  purple  shadows  from  its 
frowning  rocks.  To  an  ancient  town 
built  on  this  barren  declivity  came  St- 
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Francis,  after  a  life  of  perilous  wan- 
dering, from  the  bright  world  below,  to 
die.  His  profession  of  poverty,  absti- 
nence, and  humility,  whilst  it  exalted 
beggary  into  a  holy  virtue,  had  never- 
theless laid  the  foundation  of  a  religions 
brotherhood  that  in  no  ways  neglected 
worldly  influence  and  power.  He  had 
scarcely  died— covered  by  another's 
cloak  cast  over  his  wasted  body  eaten 
with  sores — than  there  arose  over  his 
a*hes  a  monument  such  as  even  Italy, 
with  all  her  wonders  of  art,  has  rarely 
seen.  An  architect  was  invited  from 
Germany  to  fashion  the  edifice  after 
the  new  order  of  architecture.  The 
steep  and  rocky  slope  offered  no  suffi- 
cient level  space  for  the  foundations ; 
but  in  those  days  men  had  invention  in 
the  arts,  and  trusted  to  their  own  genius 
instead  of  holding  only  to  those  who 
had  gone  before  them.  Having  pro- 
bably no  treatises  on  architecture  to 
refer  to  for  an  'authority/  he  built 
boldly  against  the  mountain,  piling  one 
church  upon  another;  the  upper  vast, 
lofty,  and  admitting  through  its  broad 
windows  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
the  lower — as  if  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth — low,  solemn,  and  almost  shutting 
out  the  light  of  day.  Around  the  holy 
edifice  grew  the  convent,  a  vast  build- 
ing, resting  upon  a  long  line  of  arches 
clinging  to  the  hill-sides.  As  the 
evening  draws  nigh,  casting  its  deep 
shadows  over  the  valley,  the  traveller 
beneath  gazes  upwards  with  feelings  of 
wonder  and  delight  at  this  graceful 
arcade  supporting  the  massy  convent, 
the  ancient  towers  and  walls  of  the 
silent  town  gathering  around,  and  the 
purple  rocks  rising  high  above— all  still 
glowing  in  the  lingenng  sunbeams-1— a 
scene  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  any 
clime  for  its  sublime  beauty." 

The  Great  Convent  belongs  to 
the  reformed  rule  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  the  brethren  of  which, 
called  Minori  Conventuali,  were  known 
in  England  in  former  times  by  the 
name  of  Black  Friars.  As  they  are 
allowed  to  possess  property,  contrary 
to  the  general  rule  of  the  founder, 
they  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and  do 
not  live  like  the  other  Franciscans  by 
begging:  their  convent  therefore  offers 


an  appearance  of  cleanliness*  and  com* 
fort  which  contrasts  with  those  of  the 
other  Franciscan  orders.  The  estab- 
lishment consists  of  very  extensive 
cloisters,  inhabited  by  perhaps  a  greater 
number  of  inmates  than  any  other 
monastic  institution  at  the  present 
day.  Founded  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  patron  saint  in  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  century  (St  Francis  was  born 
at  Assisi  in  1182,  and  died  near  it  in 
1226),  the  building  and  churches  an- 
nexed to  it  were  commenced  in  1228, 
— Father  Elias  being  then  the  first 
general  of  the  order — under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  architect  brought  from  Ger- 
many, and,  as  is  supposed,  sent  by  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II. 

The  convent  has  little  to  interest 
the  traveller  in  itself.  The  outer 
cloister,  alone  open  to  ladies,  has 
some  paintings  of  second-rate  artists — 
a  series  of  portraits  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  the  order,  by  Dono 
Doni  (1595).  There  is  a  good  fresco 
of  the  Last  Supper  by  the  same  painter 
in  the  small  refectory ;  and  one  of  the 
same  subject  by  Solimena  in  the  larger 
one.  But  if  the  convent  has  little  to 
detain  us,  it  is  quite  different  with  the 
ch.  annexed  to  it  —  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages,  whether  as  considered  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  or  for 
paintings  which  it  contains  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  Revival.  The 
churches — for  there  are  two — rest  upon 
massive  substructions  on  the  abrupt 
side  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  town 
stands,  and  offer,  when  seen  as  ap- 
proached from  Perugia,  a  very  grand 
and  singular  appearance.  Placed  over 
each  other,  they  had  been  designated 
as  upper  and  lower,  until  of  late  years, 
when  the  discovery  of  the  supposed 
remains  of  St.  Francis  has  led  to  the 
foundation  of  a  third,  below  all,  to 
contain  his  tomb,  and  which  being  a 
mere  sepulchral  chapel  or  crypt,  we 
shall  retain  in  our  description  the  an- 
cient designations  of  upper  and  lower 
as  formerly  given  to  them. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  follow  our 
review  of  the  works  of  art  contained  in 
them,  we  have  annexed  a  ground- plan 
of  the  lower  ch.:  the  portions  of  the 
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original  edifice  that  have  been  pre- 
served are  marked  in  a  darker  shading, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  subsequent 
additions.  The  upper  ch.,  which  has 
undergone  little  or  no  alteration  since 
its  completion  in  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
parts  of  the  plan  in  the  darker  tint,  and 
upon  which  it  rests. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  both 
these  edifices  were  commenced  in 
1228 ;  the  lower  ch.  was  completed  in 
4  years,  whilst  the  upper  one  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  finished  until 
1253,  when  it  was  consecrated  by  In- 
nocent IV.  The  architect  was  Jacobus 
ex  Alemannia,  called  Jacopo  di  Ale- 
mannia  by  the  Italians,  and  Lapo  by 
the  early  Tuscan  writers,  and  by  them 
confounded,  and  especially  by  Vasari, 
with  Lapo  di  Cambio,  the  father  of 
Arnolfo,  the  great  architect  of  the 
cathedral  of  Florence.  With  Jacopo  was 
associated  a  brother  of  the  order,  Fra 
Filippo  da  Campello,  and  to  these  emi- 
nent men  we  are  indebted  for  this 
first  specimen  of  the  so-called  Gothic 
architecture  in  Central  Italy,  although 
it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  it  was 
the  earliest  example  of  that  style, 
since  we  find  traces  of  it  at  Subiaco 
perhaps  a  couple  of  centuries  before.* 

The  Upper  Ch.t  being  the  most  simple 
in  its  details,  ought  to  be  the  first  seen 
by  the  visitor.  As  it  is  only  open  for 
Divine  service  on  certain  great  festivals 
(Whitsunday,  the  Assumption,  the 
Feast  of  St.  Francis,  &c.),  it  can  only 
be  entered  through  the  lower  one,  on 
application  at  the  Sacristy.  The  form 
is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  consisting  of 
a  single  nave,  ornamented  with  Gothic 
pilasters,  and  divided  off  into  4  bays, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  fine  lancet 
window ;  of  a  transept ;  and  of  a 
tribune  or  apse.  The  whole  length 
is  225  ft.,  the  width  of  the  nave  36, 
and  its  height  60.  The  W.  front  on 
the  Piazza  is  very  elegant,  with  a  fine 
pointed  gable,  having  a  richly-worked 
wheel-window  over  the  portal,  which 
is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  from 

*  Oue  of  the  earliest  true  Gothic  edifices  in  Italy 
is  probably  the  ch.  of  San  Andrea  at  Vercelli, 
begun  in  1219.  (See  Handbook  of  N.  Italy, 
Kte.  2.) 


which  two  fine  Gothic  entrances  open 
into  the  sacred  edifice.  The  roof  of 
the  nave  is  divided  into  5  compart- 
ments, two  of  which  are  covered  with 
golden  stars  on  an  ultramarine  ground, 
and  3  with  frescoes  by  Cimabue,  the 
whole  remarkably  well  preserved  after 
nearly  600  years.  The  walls  of  the 
nave  are  also  covered  with  frescoes. 
Those  below  the  gallery,  forming  the 
lower  range,  in  28  compartments,  were 
painted  by  Giotto  about  the  year  1298, 
and  represent  events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Franeis;  the  upper  range,  and  those 
between  the  windows,  by  Cimabve, 
towards  1280,  and  consist  of  a  series 
of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, embracing  from  the  Creation 
of  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  Crucifixion  of 
our  Saviour.  The  transept  has  a  chapel 
at  each  end,  which  offer  nothing  re- 
markable, whilst  the  walls  of  the  tran- 
sept itself,  as  well  as  the  roof,  are 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Qiunta  da  Pisa, 
painted  about  the  year  1252,  most  of 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  damp 
and  time.  The  choir  or  space  behind 
the  high  altar  is  remarkable  for  its  102 
wooden  stalls,  admirably  carved,  and 
ornamented  with  intarsia-work,  by  Do- 
menico  da  S.  Severino,  in  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.  The  papal  throne,  in 
red  marble  of  Assisi,  is  attributed  to 
the  Florentine  sculptor  Fuccio,  and  was 
erected  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  The 
construction  of  the  vault  of  the  nave 
and  transepts  is  very  remarkable,  and 
well  worthy,  for  its  masonry  and  car- 
pentry, of  a  detailed  examination  by  the 
professional  architect. 

The  Lower  Ch.,  which  is  that  in 
which  Divine  service  is  performed,  and 
consequently  always  open,  offers  a  sin- 
gular contrast,  in  its  low,  gloomy,  and 
crypt-like  appearance,  with  the  upper 
one.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  side- 
door  on  a  lower  terrace,  opening  into 
an  elongated  vestibule  (1,  2, 3*)  at  right 
angles  with  the  direction  of  the  original 
building.  This  vestibule  is  more 
than  2  centuries  posterior  in  date  to 
the  ch.  built  by  Jacopo,  having  been 
added  to  it  in  1487,  when  most  of  the 
side-chapels  were  also  erected.    There 

*  The  numbers  correspond  with  those  on  the 
annexed  ground-plan  of  the  lower  church. 
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are  some  paintings  and  monuments 
here  worthy  of  notice.  The  small 
chapel  of  St  Sebastian  (6),  on  the  1.,  is 
painted  by  Sermei  and  Giorgetti.  The 
walls  have  several  works  by  the  same 
artists,  representing  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Nativity,  and  the  Glorification  of 
St.  Francis ;  and  on  the  vault  the  Al- 
mighty surrounded  by  Angels,  by  Mar- 
telli.  Opposite  the  entrance,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  this  vestibule,  is  the 
chapel  of  the  Crucifixion  (4),  erected 
by  Cardinal  Albornoz,  whose  grave  is 
close  to  it  It  is  painted  by  Buffal- 
macco  and  Pace  di  Faenza.  The  smaller 
chapel  near  it  of  S.  Antonio  Abbate  (5) 
is  by  the  latter.  There  are  some  inte- 
resting tombs  here  against  the  wall  on 
the  rt.,  the  first  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Cerchi  family,  of  Florence,  over 
which  has  been  placed  a  vase  in  por- 
phyry, which,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
story  of  the  friars,  was  presented  to 
their  ch.  by  Ecuba  di  Lusignan,  Queen 
of  Cyprus,  filled  with  ultramarine,  so 
largely  used  in  its  early  decorations. 
Beyond  this  is  a  very  fine  mausoleum, 
attributed  to  Fvccio.  Considerable 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  personage 
whose  remains  it  encloses,  as  there  is  no 
inscription — some  believing  it  to  contain 
those  of  John  of  Brienne,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  entered  the  order  of  St. 
Francis  in  1 237 ;  others  of  Ecuba  di 
Lusignan,  who  died  in  1243.  In  the 
chapel  of  S.  Antonio  is  an  urn  with 
an  inscription  in  Latin  hexameters  to 
members  of  the  Basca  family,  Dukes 
of  Spoleto.  Entering  the  nave,  the 
walls  surmounting  the  massive  pilas- 
ters on  either  side  are  covered  with 
paintings;  those  on  the  1.,  in  the  early 
Italo-Greek  style,  represent  events  from 
the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  are  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  at  Assisi ;  those 
on  the  opposite  wall,  from  the  life 
of  St.  Francis,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  by  Mmo  da  Torrita,  in  the 
style  of  Guido  da  Siena;  they  are  now 
nearly  effaced. 

Commencing  our  examination  of  the 

<r  ch.  on  the  rt.  as  we  enter  from 

estibule,  the  first  chapel  (8),  dedi- 

to  S.  Louis  of  France,  has  an 

iece  by  Lo  Spagna.     The  frescoes 

Preaching  and  Martyrdom  of  St. 


Stephen  on  the  side-walls  are  by  Dono 
Doni  (1560).  The  beautiful  groups  of 
Prophets  and  Sibyls  on  the  vault,  by 
Andrea  del  Ingegna,  of  Assisi,  were  so 
much  admired  by  Raphael  that  he  imi- 
tated them  in  those  he  executed  in  the 
ch.  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  at  Rome. 
The  frescoes  in  the  next  chapel  (10), 
of  S.  Antonio  of  Padua,  were  by  Giottino, 
but  of  which  scarcely  a  trace  remains ; 
those  which  have  replaced  them  are  by 
Sermei  and  Marianelli,  The  chapel  of 
La  Maddalena  (11)  is  ornamented  with 
frescoes  by  Buffaknacco  (1820),  relative 
to  the  life  of  the  saint,  as  well  as  the 
12  saints  on  the  arch.  We  now  enter 
the  S.  transept,  the  walls  and  roof 
of  which  are  covered  with  works  of 
Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Giovanni  da  Milano. 
At  the  small  altar  of  the  Conception 
(16)  is  an  Annunciation  by  Puccib 
Capanna,  a  pupil  of  Giotto's,  and  a 
fragment  of  a  Madonna  by  Cimabue* 
The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  (17), 
at  the  end  of  this  transept,  is  painted 
chiefly  by  Giottino,  representing  the  12 
Apostles,  higher  up  histories  from  the 
life  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  on  the  vault 
various  saints.  The  6  figures  of  saints 
at  the  neighbouring  altar  of  Sta.  Elisa- 
betta  are  attributed  to  Simone  Memmi. 

The  high  altar  (12)  stands  over 
where  the  remains  of  St.  Francis  lay  ; 
between  the  choir  and  the  nave  the 
4  triangular  spaces  of  the  vault 
above  contain  some  of  the  finest 
frescoes  of  Giotto,  representing  the 
principal  virtues  of  St.  Francis — Po- 
verty, Chastity,  Obedience — and  his 
Glorification.  The  1st  virtue,  Poverty, 
is  represented  as  a  woman  standing 
among  thorns,  whom  Christ  gives  in 
marriage  to  St.  Francis.  In  the  2nd, 
Chastity,  as  a  young  female  sitting  in 
a  strong  fortress,  to  which  St.  Francis 
is  leading  several  monks,  &c.  In  the 
3rd,  Obedience  is  represented  with  a 
yoke,  but  wrapped  up  in  allegorical 
emblems  which  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of.  In  the  4th, 
St.  Francis  is  seated  on  a  throne  hold- 
ing the  cross  and  the  rules  of  his  order, 
while  hosts  of  angels  sing  his  praises. 

The  table  of  the  high  altar  rests 
upon  21  Gothic  columns,  and  consists 
of  a  marble  slab  brought  from  Constan- 
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tinople  at  the  period  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  church.  A  gradino  of 
marble  divides  it  into  two  altars,  one 
towards  the  nave,  the  other  towards 
the  choir.  The  tabernacle  which  sur- 
mounts the  ciboriiim  was  designed  by 
Giulio  Dante  of  Perugia,  a  pupil  of 
A.  di  Sangallo's,  in  the  16th  century. 
The  choir  .has  the  remains  of  a  glory 
painted  by  Qiottino. 

Entering  the  N.  transept,  the  fres- 
coes which  are  upon  its  walls  are 
chiefly  by  Puccio  Capanna,  a  scholar 
of  Giotto's;  they  represent  the  Last 
Supper,  the  Capture  of  Christ,  the  Fla- 
gellation, and  the  Saviour  bearing  the 
Cross ;  on  the  wall  are  the  Deposition, 
the  Entombment,  the  Resurrection,  and 
St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata. 
The  small  altar  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, called  also  delle  Reliquis  (13), 
conceals  in  a  great  measure  the  fine 
fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Pietro  Ca- 
vallini,  the  pupil  of  Giotto.     It  was 

Sainted  at  the  expense  of  Walter 
e  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens,  during 
his  temporary  elevation  as  captain  of 
the  Florentine  republic,  in  1342.  It 
is  the  finest  work  extant  by  this 
master ;  the  afflicted  angels  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  composition,  and  the 
groups  of  horsemen,  soldiers,  &c.,  in 
the  lower  portion,  are  fall  of  expres- 
sion and  feeling.  The  portrait  of  Ca- 
vallini,  with  a  cap  on  his  head  and  his 
hands  clasped  in  adoration,  is  seen 
below.  The  personage  riding  on  a 
mule  covered  with  golden  trappings 
is  said  to  be  Walter  de  Brienne 
himself.  At  the  end  of  this  transept 
is  the  chapel  of  San  Bonaventura  di  Po- 
tenza  and  San  Dego  (14),  wbieh  is  only 
remarkable  for  its  window  with  some 
good  coloured  glass.  Through  it  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Sacristy  (20,  21),  which 
consists  of  two  halls:  the  outer  one 
has  some  paintings  of  Sermei;  the 
inner,  several  handsome  presses  of  the 
17th  cent,  in  which  were  preserved  the 
treasures  of  the  ch.  prior  to  their  dis- 
persion in  1797.  Among  other  objects 
contained  in  the  fine  Reliquiario  here 
are  the  veil  of  the  Virgin,  a  benediction 
of  St.  Francis  in  his  own  writing, 
and  the  copy  of  the  rules  of  his  order 
as  approved  by  Honorius  III.,  which 


the  saint  always  carried  about  him. 
Over  the  door  is  the  portrait  of  St. 
Francis,  by  Qiunta  da  Pisa,  painted 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  saint.  Re- 
turning into  the  ch.,  and  following  the 
1.  side  of  the  nave,  at  its  eastern  extre- 
mity is  the  pulpit  (18),  with  a  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  attributed  to  Fra 
Martina,  a  pupil  of  Simone  Memmi; 
and  at  the  neighbouring  altar  of  S.  Sta- 
nislas (9)  a  Crucifixion  by  Taddeo  Oaddi, 
or  Oiottino.  The  fresco  of  S.  Francis 
receiving  the  Stigmata,  under  the  music 
gallery,  is  by .Qiotto.  The  last  chapel 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  nave,  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin  (7),  is  covered  with  paint- 
ings by  Simone  Memmi,  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  that  saint. 

The  painted  glass  in  the  windows  of 
the  lower  ch.  was  executed  by  Angeletto 
and  Pietro  da  Gvbbio,  and  B&nino  di  Assisi  ; 
that  in  the  upper  ch.  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  probably  contemporaneously 
with  the  buildingitself,  and  was  restored 
by  Fra  Francesco  di  Terra  Nova  and  by 
Ludovico  da  Udme,  in  1476  and  1485. 

The  sepulchral  crypt,  which  is  en- 
tered by  a  double  flight  of  steps  from 
the  lower  ch.,  was  excavated  in  the 
rock  on  which  the  latter  stands,  and 
round  the  place  where  the  remains  of 
St.  Francis  were  discovered  in  a  rude 
stone  sarcophagus  in  1818.  The  place 
of  these  relics  had  been  forgotten, 
although  the  site  where  they  might  be 
looked  for  was  accurately  pointed  out 
by  Vasari  in  his  Life  of  Arnolfo  di  Lapo. 
However,  once  found,  and  their  iden- 
tity, which  was  doubted,  had  been 
decided  by  a  Commission  of  Cardinals 
and  Prelates,  it  was  determined  to 
erect  a  magnificent  crypt  round  them. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
63  ft.  long  in  each  of  its  branches, 
which  extend  under  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs of  the  ch.  above,  having  in  the 
centre  a  handsome  urn  in  bronze,  to 
which  the  bones  of  the  saint  were 
transferred,  and  let  into  the  hollow  in 
the  rock  where  they  originally  lay, 
and  which  has  been  preserved  in  this 
gorgeous  modern  edifice.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  crypt  is  Doric,  and  en- 
tirely out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  the 
two  older  churches ;  the  general  look  if> 
far  too  modern  for  so  remarkable  a  tor 
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Considerable  speculation  has  been 
excited  in  regard  to  the  spot  where 
the  Ghibeline  general  Guido  da  Mon- 
tefeltro  was  buried.  Some  doubt, 
indeed,  exists  whether  the  body  was 
not  removed  from  Assisi  by  his  son 
Federigo.  After  a  brilliant  career 
of  military  glory  in  the  13th  century, 
this  celebrated  captain,  charmed  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  St.  Francis,  retired  to 
Assisi  and  assumed  the  habit  of  the 
new  order.  From  this  seclusion  he 
was  summoned  to  Anagni  by  Boniface 
VII I.,  who  was  so  anxious  to  have  the 
advantage  of  his  counsels  during  his 
contests  with  the  Colonnas,  that  he 
promised  him  plenary  indulgence  if  he 
would  assist  in  reducing  Palestrina,  the 
feudal  stronghold  of  that  celebrated 
family.  Guido  stipulated  for  a  more  ex- 
press absolution  for  any  crime  he  might 
commit  in  giving  this  advice,  and  then 
suggested  the  perfidious  policy  of  pro- 
mising much  and  performing  little : — 

"  Lunga  promessa  con  lo  attender  corto." 

Inf.  xxvii. 

"  Large  be   your  promise— your   performance 
slack."  Wright's  Trans. 

Guido  retired  again  to  this  convent, 
where  he  died  in  1293.  Dante  has 
punished  him  for  this  perfidy  by 
placing  him  in  Hell,  on  the  plea  that 
his  absolution  preceded  his  penitence, 
and  was  therefore  null. 

The  ch.  of  Sta.  Chiara,  built  by  Fra 
Filippo  da  Campello,  in  1253,  a  few 
years  only  after  the  death  of  the  saint, 
still  retains  its  fine  wheel- window ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  ch., 
which  was  in  the  Gothic  of  the  13th 
century,  and  painted  by  Giotto,  has 
been  replaced  by  modern  restorations 
It  has  an  interest  as  containing  the  body 
of  Sta.  Chiara,  the  first  abbess  of  the 
order  which  bears  her  name,  the  maiden 
whom  the  enthusiasm  of  St.  Francis 
induced  to  renounce  her  family  and 
her  wealth,  and  whose  hair  he  cut  off 
with  his  own  hand.  She  is  buried  under 
the  high  altar.  The  side  wings  still 
retain  some  frescoes  relative  to  the 
life  of  the  Saint,  attributed  to  Giotto, 
but  with  more  probability  by  Giottino. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Ru- 
finus,  its  first  bishop,  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century,  and  its 


crypt  from  1028;  it  was  modernised 
by  Galeasso  Alessi  in  the  16th,  but 
retains  its  Gothic  front.  An  ancient  mar- 
ble sarcophagus  serves  as  the  high  altar. 
The  Ch.  called  the  Chiesa  Nuova 
occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in  which 
St.  Francis  was  born.  The  apartment 
is  still  shown  in  which  his  father  con- 
fined him  under  the  belief  tjiat  his  de- 
votion and  his  charities  were  acts  of 
madness. 

In  the  Piazza  is  the  fine  portico 
of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Minerva  ;  it 
consists  of  6  fluted  columns  of  tra- 
vertine and  a  pediment,  beneath  which 
some  fragments  of  ancient  sculpture 
and  Roman  inscriptions  have  been 
collected  for  preservation.  The  ruin 
has  been  attached  to  a  ch.  to  which 
it  has  given  the  name  of  Sta.  Maria 
della  Minerva. 

The  chapel  of  the  confraternita  of 
Sta,  Caterina  has  some  traces  of  paint- 
ings on  the  outside  by  Martinelli  (1422), 
and  in  the  interior  by  Matteo  da  GwUdo 
(1468)  and  Pietro  da  Fuligno. 

On  the  outside  of  the  ancient  OspeddU 

de9  Pelegrini  is  a  fresco  by  Ottaviano  Nellu 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  deserves  notice 

for  the  3  wheel-windows  of  its  original 

Gothic  facades. 

At  the  Convent  of  &  Damiano  are  pre- 
served some  relics  of  Sta.  Chiara;  within 
its  walls  she  is  said  to  have  performed 
many  of  her  miracles.  In  the  dormi- 
tory is  a  door,  now  walled  up,  where  she 
repulsed  the  Saracens,  who  were  on 
the  point  of  scaling  the  convent. 

Assisi  was  the  birthplace  of  Metas- 
tasio.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
since  a.d.  240.  The  population  by 
the  last  census  was  4286,  of  which  a 
large  proportion  belong  to  the  Church 
and  monastic  establishments. 

The  great  fair  of  Assisi  begins  on 
the  21st  July  and  ends  on  the  1st 
August,  during  which  time  the  indul- 
gences granted  draw  people  from  all 
parts  of  Catholic  Europe.  Another  fair 
takes  place  on  the  4th  October,  at  the 
festival  of  St.  Francis- 

Assisi  has  some  celebrity  for  its  ma- 
nufactory of  needles  and  files. 

The  high  mountain  behind  Assisi  is 
the  Monte  Subasio,  3620  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  in  one  of  the  ravines 
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descending  from  it  is  the  Sanctuary  delle 
Carceri,  where  St.  Francis  retired  for 
his  devotions.  There  is  a  bridle-path 
across  its  flank  to  Nocera  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  bat  over  a  country  of  no 
interest  except  to  the  geologist. 

A  road  descends  rapidly  from  As* 
sisi  into  the  post-route,  half  way 
between  St.  Maria  degli  Angeli  and 
Spello.  The  distance  to  Foligno  is 
about  8  m.  Travellers  from  Rome 
to  Florence  should  make  at  Fo- 
ligno the  necessary  arrangements  for 
visiting  Assisi.  They  may  thus  diverge 
from  the  high  road  4  m.  beyond  Spello, 
and  rejoin  their  travelling  carriage  at 
Gli  Angeli. 

A  red  limestone,  used  as  marble  in 
many  of  the  churches  of  Assisi,  is 
found  in  this  part  of  the  Apennines ;  it 
contains  ammonites  and  other  fossils 
of  our  English  oolitic  rocks,  and  is 
identical  with  that  of  Cesi,  Terni,  Mon- 
ticelli  N.  of  Tivoli,  and  of  the  &  decli- 
vities of  the  Alps  in  Lombardy,  Italian 
Tyrol,  &c,  called  Ammonitico  rosso  by 
the  Italian  geologists. 

Leaving  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  the 
road  traverses  the  plain  to  Foligno,  pass- 
ing on  the  1.  hand  the  ancient  town  of 
Spello,  with  2600  Inhab.  (the  Col  on  i  a 
Julia  Hispellum  of  the  Romans;,  built 
on  a  projecting  spur  of  the  red  limestone. 
The  road  passes  at  the  foot  of  the  town. 
By  the  side  of  an  ancient  gate,  before 
arriving  at  the  modern  entrance,  is  an 
inscription  recording  the  fabulous  ex- 
ploits of  Orlando.  The  Roman  gate, 
surmounted  by  3  figures,  a  female  in 
the  centre,  and  a  Senatorial  on  either 
side,  is  well  preserved,  and  is  still 
called  the  Porta  Veneris.  The  streets 
of  Spello  are  very  narrow  and  irregu- 
lar, and  are  mostly  paved  with  brick. 
The  Gothic  Collegiate  ch.  of  S.  M. 
Maggiore  contains  2  companion  frescoes 
by  PemginOy  a  Pieta,  with  his  name  and 
the  date  1521,  and  a  Madonna  and 
Child  with  2  saints.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  on  the  1.,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Baglioni  family,  are 
the  3  large  frescoes  by  Pittiwricckio, 
painted  in  1501,  and  amongst  his  finest 
works,  representing  the  Annunciation, 
a   very   beautiful  painting,  with  the 


painter's  portrait  and  his  name;  the 
Nativity,  with  various  incidents,  such 
as  the  approach  of  the  Magi,  and  a  fine 
landscape;  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  a  series  of  fine  groups  with 
highly  finished  heads,  one  of  which  is 
that  of  Troilo  Baglioni,  the  Prior  of 
the  ch.,  at  whose  expense  it  was  painted. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  to  the  ch.  is  a 
Roman  tomb  with  bas-reliefs  of  an  eques- 
trian figure  and  an  inscription ;  it  is  now 
used  as  a  vase  for  holy  water.  The  ch. 
of  S,  Francesco,  consecrated  by  Gregory 
IX.  in  1 228,  contains  a  large  altarpiece  by 
Pinturicchio  ( 1 508),  representing  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child  enthroned,  with  seve- 
ral saints  in  adoration,  and  St.  John  at  . 
the  foot  of  the  throne  writing  the  "  Ecce 
Agnus"  on  the  ribbon  of  his  cross :  a 
charming  composition;  the  St.  John 
has  been  attributed  to  Raphael.  An 
interesting  letter  from  Gentile  Bagli- 
oni, Bishop  of  Orvieto,  to  the  painter, 
has  been  introduced  under  the  throne. 
Among  the  antiquities  of  Spello,  a 
house  still  bears  the  name  of  the  "Casa 
di  Properzio,"  and  gives  the  poet's 
name  to  the  6treet:  even  his  tomb  is 
shown  on  the  lower  story,  so  deter- 
mined are  the  inhabitants  to  claim  him 
as  their  own,  although  he  tells  us  him- 
self that  he  was  born  at  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Mevania.  In  the 
plain,  near  the  roadside,  are  traces  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  there  are  some 
remains  of  an  arch  in  the  Via  dell' 
Arco,  with  the  inscription  r.  divi;  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Marcus  Opilius  Macrinus ; 
and  remains  of  another  arch  leading 
to  the  monastery  at  the  top  of  the  town. 
Some  Roman  inscriptions  are  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo. 
At  the  highest  point  of  the  town  is  a 
convenient  balcony  or  terrace ;  it  com* 
mands  the  whole  plain  of  the  Tophi o, 
the  town  of  Foligno,  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Tiber,  the  city  of  Perugia,  the 
conventual  buildings  of  Assisi,  and  the 
tertiary  group  of  hills  separated  from 
that  on  which  Perugia  stands  by  the 
valley  through  which  the  Tiber  winds 
its  way  towards  Rome. 

Before  entering  Foligno   the  river 
Topino  is  crossed. 

1  Foligno  (inns:  theAquilad,r 
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•■a  very  comfortable  hotel" —  Lord  S., ' 
1855 ;  la  Posta,  improved,  *  Tery  civil 
folks,"  IS60—A.S.),  the  ancient  Ful- 
ginium,  a  place  of  some  importance  as 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  Umbrian 
cities.  Daring  the  middle  ages  it  long 
maintained  its  independence,  bat  was  at 
last  reduced  by  its  more  powerful  neigh- 
boars  ;  in  1439  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  States  of  the  Church.  It  is  an  active 
and  industrious  episcopal  town  of  13,1 17 
Inhab.,  and  has  a  high  reputation 
throughout  the  Papal  States  for  its 
cattle,  its  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
especially  of  wax  candles.  Foligno  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  were  subject  to 
frequent  earthquakes  for  many  years 
prior  to  1831,  and  it  was  a  rare  occur- 
rence that  3  months  passed  without  one. 
In  1831,  however,  they  lost  this  de- 
sultory and  occasional  character,  and 
a  violent  series  of  shocks  occurred 
which  spread  devastation  and  misery 
throughout  the  province.  The  first, 
fortunately,  took  place  in  the  day- 
time, and  did  little  injury,  but  the 
2nd  overthrew  several  edifices,  by  the 
fall  of  which  upwards  of  70  persons 
lost  their  lives  in  Foligno  and  Spello. 
From  1831  the  town  remained  free  from 
their  visitations  until  October  1839, 
when  some  undulatory  shocks  were  felt, 
but  fortunately  without  such  serious 
consequences  as  attended  those  of  1831, 
and  they  have  been  felt  again  in  1853 
and  1854.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
towns  which  suffered  most  from  these 
convulsions  are  on  alluvial  deposits, 
while  those  on  the  solid  calcareous 
rock,  as  Spoleto,  Assist,  and  Perugia, 
suffered  comparatively  little. 

Foligno,  like  many  of  the  smaller 
Italian  cities,  had  also  its  School  of 
Painting,   its  most  celebrated  master 
being  Nicolo  Alunno  or  da  Foligno  (1458) ; 
Pietro,  his  scholar,  usually  known  as 
Pietro  Antonio  da   Foligno,  Liberatore, 
and  Cagni:    Bartolommeo    delta    Croce 
"spears  still  earlier,  having  painted  a 
ire  for  the  Trinci  family  in  1430, 
a  the  ch.  of  San  Salmtore.    Fres- 
f  earlier  artists  still  of  this  school 
in  the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni  De- 
and  in  some  Maestas  :  Libera- 
ls left   frescoes    in  the    small 
i  of  the  Madonna  dellaFiamingha, 


about  half  a  mile  from  the  town  on  the 
road  to  Perugia.  Of  Pietro  da  Foligno 
there  are  several  Maestas  in  the  town, 
especially  those  over  the  door  of  the 
Convent  of  San  Francesco  (1499)  and 
over  the  entrance  to  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Lucia  (1471).  The  many  Maestas 
which  may  be  seen  all  about  Foligno, 
some  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  are 
by  the  pupils  of  Nicolo  and  Pietro. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Feli- 
cianus,  has  preserved  its  Gothic  front 
and  pointed  doorway  of  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury, with  the  2  lions  of  red  marble ; 
the  interior  has  been  modernised,  and 
has  a  Baldacchino  of  gilt  wood  and 
bronze,  in  imitation  of  that  in  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.  The  ch.  of  the  Convent  of 
Sant'  Anna  or  delle  Contesse,  with  a 
cupola  by  Bramante,  was  celebrated  in 
former  days  for  the  picture  by  Raphael 
called  the  "  Madonna  di  Foligno,"  and 
now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Pina- 
coteca  of  the  Vatican.  The  ch.  contains 
a  Madonna,  said  to  be  by  Perugino  (?), 
and  a  picture  attributed  to  Lodomco 
Caracci,  our  Saviour  discovering  him- 
self to  his  disciples  by  the  breaking  of 
bread.  The  ch.  of  S.  Niccolb  preserves 
a  beautiful  altarpiece  by  Nicolo  Alunno, 
which  was  taken  to  Paris,  and  another 
attributed  to  the  same,  but  more  pro- 
bably by  Pietro. 

The  ch.  of  La  Nunziatella  contains  a 
good  fresco  by  Pietro  Perugino,  unfor- 
tunately much  injured,  representing 
the  Baptism  of  Our  Lord — the  angels, 
are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  an 
angel  on  panel,  also  attributed  to  Peru- 
gino. The  ch.  of  San  Domenico  is  of 
fine  proportions;  the  walls,  once  en- 
tirely covered  with  frescoes,  are  now 
whitewashed  over.  In  Santa  Maria  infra 
Partus,  a  very  ancient  church,  the  old 
frescoes  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
have  been  repainted:  in  the  chapel  , 
in  which  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are 
alleged  to  have  officiated  are  remains 
of  some  very  early  paintings,  possibly 
of  the  9th  or  10th  century. 

The  Palazzo  del  Ooverno  has  an  ancient 
chapel,  painted  in  fresco  for  the  Trinci 
family  by  Ottaviano  Nelli,  an  interest- 
ing specimen  in  the  history  of  Art. 
The  Virgin  is  represented  in  various 
compartments  on  the  four  sides. 
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The  Palazzo  Comunale  is  a  fine  modern 
edifice  in  the  Ionic  style. 

The  Corso,  called  the  Canopia,  affords 
an  agreeable  walk  along  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  town. 

4  m.W.of  Foligno,  upon  an  elevation 
on  the  bank  of  the  Timia,  the  Tinia  of 
the  Romans,  is  Bevagna,  which  retains 
almost  unchanged  its  ancient  name 
Mevania,  celebrated  by  the  Latin  poets 
for  the  richness  of  its  pastures,  and  still 
famous  for  its  fine  breed  of  cattle. 
Strabo  mentions  Mevania  as  one  of 
the  most  considerable  towns  of  Umbria. 
Here  Vitellius  took  post  as  if  deter- 
mined to  make  a  last  stand  for  the  em- 
pire against  Vespasian,  but  soon  after 
withdrew  his  forces.  This  city  is  fur- 
ther memorable  as  the  birthplace  of 
Propertius,  a  fact  of  which  he  himself 
informs  us:  it  contains  some  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre.  Mevania  was  one 
of  the  stations  on  the  Via  Flaminia, 
before  that  highway  was  diverted  by 
Spoleto  and  Terni,  during  the  Empire. 

A  road  of  6  m.  leads  from  Foligno 
to  Montefalco,  or  it  may  be  reached 
by  one  of  3  m.  from  Bevagna,  a 
very  picturesque  town  upon  a  hill ;  a 
cross-road  from  Montefalco  to  Trevi, 
but  scarcely  practicable  for  carriages, 
leads  into  the  valley  of  the  Clitumnus. 
At  Montefalco  are  some  churches  cele- 
brated for  their  paintings. 

Ch.  of  San  Francesco,  once  entirely 
painted  in  fresco,  still  has  many  re- 
mains of  early  art ;  the  choir  is  covered 
with  frescoes  representing  the  life  of 
St.  Francis,  by  Benozzo  Oozzoli,  signed 
and  dated  1452:  beneath  are  a  series  of 
portraits  of  several  personages  of  the 
Order,  and  under  the  window  3  of 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Benozzo  himself, 
or  according  to  some  of  Giotto.  These 
paintings  are  interesting  as  early  speci- 
mens of  Benozzo* s  style,  but  are  in- 
ferior to  his  later  works  at  S.  Gimi- 
gnano  and  Pisa.  The  first  altarpiece 
on  rt.  on  entering  the  ch.  was  also 
painted  by  Benozzo  in  1452  :  it  repre- 
sents the  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints; 
on  either  side  are  histories  from  the 
life  of  St.  Jerome ;  the  vault  and  arch 
are  probably  painted  by  Pietro  di  Fo- 
ligno. The  next  chapel  has  frescoes 
'relative  to  San-Bernardino,  date<Ll451, 


probably  by  the  school  of  Matteo  di 
Gualdo.  In  the  5th  chapel  is  a  picture 
of  the  Madonna  del  Socorso,  by  Otta- 
viano  Nelli.  On  the  1.  of  the  entrance 
is  a  Presepio,  of  the  school  of  Perugino, 
probably  by  Tiberio  d' Assist.  In  the 
first  chapel  on  1.  is  a  good  Virgin  en- 
throned, with  2  Saints,  by  the  same 
painter,  dated  1570.  The  frescoes  of 
the  Miracles  of  St.  Anthony  in  the  next 
chapel  have  been  destroyed  by  repainting. 

Ch.  of  rilluminata  :  the  interior  has 
been  painted  in  fresco  by  the  pupils  of 
Perugino  and  by  Pietro  da  Foligno  ;  the 
part  that  remains  undestroved  by  re- 
painting shows  how  beautiful  this  ch. 
must  have  been. 

Ch.  of  8,  Leonardo  has  over  the  high 
altar  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Saints,  dated  1515,  by  a  native 
artist,  Francesco  Melanzio  di  Montefalco, 

Ch.  of  San  Fortunato,  about  a  mile 
beyond  the  walls,  on  the  road  to  Trevi. 
Although  a  great  part  of  this  ch.  ap- 
pears to  have  been  painted  by  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  only  one  fragment  now  remains 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
an  Angel,  and  the  name  of  the  painter, 
with  the  date  (1450).  In  the  choir  is 
a  painting  by  Melanzio,  dated  1498.  In 
the  cloisters,  a  chapel  entirely  painted 
by  Tiberio  di  Assisi;  the  subjects  the 
same  as  in  the  chapel  at  Gli  Angeli. 

Montefalco  rises  picturesquely  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  plain ;  the  views  from 
it  are  beautiful. 

The  road  from  Perugia  falls  into 
the  Via  Flaminia  at  Foligno.  An- 
other excellent  road  leads  to  Anco- 
na,  by  Tolentino,  Macerata,  and  Loreto, 
with  branches  to  Camerino  and  Fa- 
briano  (Rfce.  88);  a  third  by  the 
Furlo  Pass  to  Fano  (Rte.  89) ;  and  a 
fourth  to  Massa,  Todi,  and  Narni,  by 
Bevagna,  following  the  ancient  line  of 
the  Via  Flaminia,  but  quite  unfit  for 
carriages. 

On  leaving  Foligno  for  Rome,  passing 
S.  Eraclio,  the  road  runs  through  the 
vale  of  the  Clitumnus,  "  the  fame  of 
which  is  united  by  the  poetry  of  Virgil 
with  the  triumphs  of  Rome  and  the  Ca- 
pitol itself:"— 

"  Hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges,  et  maxima  taurus 
Victima,  saepe  tuo  perfosi  flumine  sacro, 
Romanos  ad  templa  deum  duxere  triump1 

Georg.,  ii. 
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About  midway  between  Foligno  and 
Le  Vene,  picturesquely  placed  on  a 
mountain  on  the  1.,  is  the  town  of  Trevi, 
the  Trebia  of  Pliny  (1164  Inhab..)  In 
its  ch.  of  La  Madonna  delle  Lagrime  is  a 
large  and  admirably-preserved  frescoby 
Perugino ;  it  represents  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  contains  several  figures  of 
life  size,  and  bears  the  painter's  name. 

In  the  ch.  of  San  Martino,  outside  the 
gate,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  is 
a  Virgin  and  Child  (in  a  lunette),  a 
good  work  of  Tiberio  d' Assist;  the  pic- 
ture over  the  high  altar  is  by  Lo  Spagna, 
as  well  as  the  ornaments  around  it — all 
very  fine.  In  one  of  the  side  chapels  is 
a  beautiful  fresco  by  the  same  master, 
dated  1511.  The  ch.  of  S.  Emiliano  is 
an  interesting  old  edifice. 

Shortly  before  arriving  at  Le  Vene, 
on  the  rt.,  is  the  small  ancient  temple 
supposed  to  be  the  one  described  by 
Pliny  as  dedicated  to  the  river-god 
Clitumnus.  The  road  passes  at  the  back 
of  the  edifice,  which  travellers  will  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind,  as  they  may 
otherwise  miss  noticing  it.  The  river 
which  rises  near  it  is  still  called  by 
the  peasantry  the  Clitumo  and  Clitunno. 
There  are,  however,  some  points  con- 
nected with  the  authenticity  of  the 
temple  which  require  to  be  noticed. 
The  temple  itself  is  described  by  Pliny 
as  being  an  ancient  edifice  in  his  day ; 
and  antiquaries  and  architects  agree 
in  regarding  the  present  building  as 
more  modern,  bearing  evidence  of 
the  corruption  of  art,  and  probably  not 
more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  representation  of  Chris- 
tian emblems,  such  as  bunches  of  grapes 
and  the  cross  on  the  facade,  do  not 
appear  more  recent  than  the  rest  of 
the  building.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  has 
endeavoured  to  meet  some  of  the 
objections  by  showing  that,  when  the 
temple  was  converted  into  a  chapel, 
the  interior  was  modernised.  "  The 
temple,"  says  a.  good  authority  on  such 
points,  "can  hardly  be  that  structure 
which  the  younger  Pliny  describes  as 
ancient  even  in  his  time ;  for,  instead 
of  columns  bescratched  with  the  non- 
sense of  an  album,  here  are  columns 
coupled  in  the  middle  of  the  front  with 
those  on  the  antes,  a  thing  not  found  in 


any  classical  antiquity ;  here  are  spiral 
columns,  which,  so  far  from  being  cha- 
racters of  early  art,  are  corruptions  of 
its  decline." — Forsyth. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  ex- 
isting building  may  be  considered  at 
least  to  mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
the  time  of  Pliny ;  and  English  travel- 
lers will  doubtless  give  due  weight  to 
the  tradition  which  has  been  accepted 
and  celebrated  by  Dryden,  Addison,  and 
Byron.  The  temple  is  now  used  as  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Salvatore. 

"  But  thou,  Clitumnus !  in  thy  sweetest  wave 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost 

rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white 

steer 
Grazes ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  t 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear; 
Surely  that   stream   was   unprofaned  by 

slaughters — 
A   mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest 

daughters  I 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  Temple  still; 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill 
Its  memory  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scatter'd  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its 
bubbling  tales."  ChUde  Harold. 

1  Le  Vene  (a  name  derived  from 
the  neighbouring  springs),  a  post- 
house.  Close  to  this  spot  is  the  source 
of  the  Clitumnus ;  it  issues  in  one  body 
from  the  Secondary  limestone  as  an 
abundant  and  perennial  stream  of  pure 
crystal  water.  The  village  on  the  height 
above  is  Campello.  About  halfway  to 
Spoleto,  in  the  hamlet  of  &  Qiacomo,  is  a 
ch.  containing  in  the  tribune  some  good 
frescoes  by  Lo  Spagna,  dated  1526.  Be- 
low is  the  portrait  of  the  Saint  and  2  of 
his  miracles;  above,  the  Coronation  of 
the  Madonna.  The  chapel  on  the  rt. 
has  been  repainted,  but  all  the  rest  is 
admirably  preserved.  On  the  1.  S.  Se- 
bastian, S.  Roch,  S.  Fabian,  with  Virgin 
and  Saints  and  Angels  above  (1527). 

The  approach  to  Spoleto  is  extremely 
beautiful.  It  "  offers  a  rich  promise  of 
enjoyment  to  the  seeker  after  the  pictu- 
resque, in  its  towers,  castles,  and  forest 
background;  and  few  places  afford  so 
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many  grand  and  beautiful  objects  for 
the  sketchbook;  its  old  fortress,  and 
its  vast  aqueduct,  one  of  the  loftiest 
known,  spanning  a  ravine  in  which  it  is 
a  singularly  fine  object  when  seen  from 
the  various  heights,  make  up,  with  the 
beautiful  country  around  them,  some  of 
the  very  finest  landscapes  in  nature." 
— Brockedon. 

1  Spoleto  (Inns:  La  Posta,  im- 
proved, kept  by  Ciani,  the  owner  of 
the  Europa  at  Terai  ;  the  Albergo 
Nuovo,  a  new  house  kept  by  Mancini. 
This  ancient  city  is  the  capital  of 
a  province  embracing  a  superficial 
extent  of  885  sq.  m.,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  134,940.  The  city  itself 
contains  11,170  Inhab.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop  for  the  united 
dioceses  of  Spoleto,  Bevagna,and  Trevi ; 
its  bishopric  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
St.  Peter,  the  1st  bishop  being  St.  Bri- 
zius,  a.d.  50.  Spoleto  has  manufactories 
of  woollen  cloth  the  next  in  importance 
in  the  Papal  States  to  those  of  Rome. 

Spoleto  was  the  Spoletium  of  the 
Romans,  "colonised  a.u.c.  512.  25 
years  afterwards  it  withstood,  according 
to  Livy,  the  attack  of  Hannibal,  who 
was  on  his  march  through  Umbria,  after 
the  battle  of  Thrasimene.  This  resist- 
ance had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
advance  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
towards  Rome,  and  compelled  him  to 
draw  off  his  forces  into  Picenum.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
Polybius  makes  no  mention  of  this 
attack  upon  Spoleto,  but  expressly  states 
that  it  was  not  Hannibal's  intention  to 
approach  Rome  at  that  time,  but  to  lead 
his  army  to  the  sea-coast.  Spoletium 
appears  to  have  ranked  high  among  the 
municipal  cities  of  Italy,  but  it  suffered 
severely  from  proscription  in  the  civil 
wars  of  MariusandSylla." — Dr. Cramer. 

During  the  middle  ages  Spoleto  and 
Benevento  were  the  -first  2  Lombard 
States  which  established  themselves  as 
duchies  with  a  kiud  of  independent 
sovereignty.  While  that  of  Benevento, 
which  set  the  first  example,  had  spread 
over  half  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
Naples,  Spoleto  included  within  its 
territory  nearly  the  whole  of  Umbria. 
.After  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom 


of  the  Lombards  by  Charlemagne,  the 
dukes  of  Spoleto,  like  the  other  petty 
princes  of  Italy,  became  vassals  of  the 
empire;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
they  reasserted  their  independence,  and 
exercised  their  ancient  Lombard  rights. 
When  the  Countess  Matilda  had  be- 
queathed to  the  Holy  See,  in  the  reign 
of  Gregory  VII.,  her  extensive  fiefs 
of  the  March  of  Ancona  and  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto,  the  city  notwithstanding 
continued  to  preserve  its  municipal 
government,  and  indeed  maintained  it 
so  effectually  that  the  popes  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  specific  decrees  for 
depriving  it  of  its  rights.  Among 
the  casualties  to  which  its  strong  posi- 
tion and  independent  government  ex- 
posed it  in  the  middle  ages,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  was  its  6iege  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa ;  the  citizens  sal- 
lied from  their  walls  and  gave  him 
battle,  but  they  fled  before  the  charge 
of  the  German  cavalry  :  the  town  was 
given  up  to  pillage  for  2  days,  and  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  During  the  events  which  followed 
the  French  revolution,  and  the  subse- 
quent invasion  of  Italy,  Spoleto,  Perugia* 
and  the  other  neighbouring  towns,  were 
incorporated  with  the  Roman  republic. 
The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Maria  Assunta,  occupies  a  commanding 
situation  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
town:  it  dates  from  the  period  of 
its  Lombard  dukes,  and  still  retains 
many  vestiges  of  its  original  pointed 
architecture.  The  5  arches  of  the  facade 
are  supported  by  ancient  columns,  in- 
troduced, it  is  said,  from  the  design 
of  Bramante  when  the  edifice  was  mo- 
dernised. The  frieze  is  ornamented 
with  griffons  and  arabesques,  and  at 
each  extremity  is  a  stone  pulpit  facing 
the  piazza.  Over  the  portico  is  a 
large  mosaic,  representing  the  Saviour 
throned  between  the  Virgin  and  St. 
John,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the 
artist,  Salsernus,  with  the  date  1207, 
a  work  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
revival.  The  central  Gothic  window  is 
of  painted  glass,  and  bears  the  symbols 
of  the  4  evangelists.  The  interior  of 
the  cathedral  is  also  interesting,  though 
modernised  in  1644  by  a  cardinal  arch- 
bishop of  the  Barberini  family*     The 
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frescoes  of  the  choir  were  painted  by 
Fra  Filippo  Lip  pi,  and  finished  after 
his  death  by  Fra  Diamante,  his  friend, 
in  1470;  they  represent  the  Annuncia- 
tion, the  Nativity,  the  Death  of  the  Vir- 
gin, her  Coronation  and  Assumption, 
but  they  have  suffered  from  time  and 
restorations.  The  winter  choir  is  richly 
carved,  the  designs  of  the  wood-work 
being  attributed  to  Bramante,  as  the 
picture  on  panel  is  to  Lo  Spagna.  The 
chapel  on  the  1.  of  the  choir  contains  the 
tomb  of  this  painter,  who  died  here  in 
1469,  from  the  effects  of  poison  adminis- 
tered by  the  family  of  a  noble  lady,  Lu- 
crezia  Bieti,  whose  affections  he  had  won, 
and  whom  he  had  carried  off  from  the 
convent  of  Sta.  Margherita  at  Prato. 
His  monument  was  erected  by  Lorenzo 
dV  Medici,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  induce  the  magistrates  to  allow  him 
to  remove  the  ashes  of  the  painter  to 
Florence:  the  epitaph  was  written  by 
Politian.  Opposite  is  a  fine  monu- 
ment to  one  of  the  Orsini  family. 
The  Madonna,  by  Amribale  Caracci, 
has  been  injured  by  recent  attempts 
to  restore  it  The  chapel,  which  now 
serves  as  a  baptistery,  is  painted  in 
fresco.  There  are  4  subjects  on  the 
vault — Adam  as  the  beginning  (Origo), 
Noah  (Onteritas),  Moses  (Lex  Veins), 
Melchisedek(Ori(jroiVat><E  Legis),  all  in 
the  style  of  Giulio  Romano :  the  font  of 
travertine  has  bas-reliefs  of  the  Life 
of  Christ,  a  fair  work :  the  octagonal 
baptistery,  which  is  detached  from 
the  cathedral  and  no  longer  used  for  its 
original  purpose,  contains  a  fresco,  now 
much  injured,  attributed  to  Pintu- 
ricchio. 

The  Gothic  ch.  of  &  Domenico 
possesses  a  fine  copy  of  the  Trans- 
figuration of  Raphael,  which  the  inha- 
bitants attribute  to  Giulio  Romano.  The 
Gothic  ch.  of  5.  Giovanni  has  a  rich 
doorway  of  the  16th  century.  The 
collegiate  ch.  of  S.  Pietro,  outside  the 
Roman  gate,  is  worthy  of  a  visit,  as  an 
example  of  Lombard  architecture ;  the 
front  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Hope  for  its 
great  profusion  of  sculpture. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  contains  an  in- 
teresting fresco  by  Lo  Spagna,  formerly 
on  one  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  citadel, 
and  removed  here  for  betterpreservation. 


The  Piazza  delta  Porta  Nuova  has  a 
small  Madonna,  with  a  blue  veil,  in 
fresco,  painted  in  1502  by  Crivelli,  a 
native  artist. 

The   Citadel  should  be  visited  by 
every  traveller  who  wishes  to   enjoy 
a  most  extensive  view  of  the  country 
around.    Permission  is  readily  granted, 
on    application    to    the    commanding 
officer.    It  is  a  massive  building  sur- 
rounded with  a  strong  rampart,   and 
occapies  a  picturesque  and  command- 
ing   position,  completely  overlooking 
the  town :  it  was  built  by  Theodoric, 
destroyed  during  the  Gothic  war,  and 
repaired  by  Narses.    It  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Albornoz,  and  en- 
larged by  Nicholas  V.     It  was  until 
lately  used  as  a  prison.    During  the 
present  year  it  was  strengthened  as  a 
military  post,  and,  being  garrisoned  by 
a  corps  of  the  Pope's  foreign  auxili- 
aries, was  besieged  by  the  Piedmontese 
invading  army ;  its  garrison,  of  whom 
about    300  were   Irishmen,  after  de- 
fending themselves  for  several  hours, 
were    obliged    to     capitulate     (Sept. 
18th,   I860)  on  their  enemy  obtain- 
ing the  command  of  the  surrounding 
heights — the  besieging  having  suffered 
more  severely  than    the  besieged  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  view  from  the 
walls  embracess  the  vhole  valley  of  the 
Clitumnus,  the  Apennines  from  the  Pass 
of  Monte    Sorama   to  the    high  peak 
above  S.  Angelo  in  Vado  and  Citta  di 
Castello,  the   cities    of   Perugia    and 
Foligno,  the  churches  and  convents  of 
Assisi,  Spello,  and   scores  of  villages 
scattered  upon  the  plain.    Beneath  the 
more  modern  foundations  of  the  castle, 
near  the  city  gate,  some  remains  of  po- 
lygonal walls  are  still  visible. 

The  Aqueduct,  called  the  Ponte  delle 
Torn,  crossing  the  deep  valley  which  se- 
parates the  hill  on  which  the  city  is  built 
from  the  opposite  mountain,  serves  both 
as  an  aqueduct  and  a  bridge.  Calindri 
gives  the  height  as  81  metres  (about  266 
ft.),  and  the  length  as  206  metres  (676 
ft.).  The  aqueduct  is  supported  by  a  range 
of  10  very  lofty  pointed  brick  arches  on 
stone  piers,  and  is  said  by  the  same 
authority  to  have  been  built  by  Theo- 
delapius,  the  third  duke  of  Spoleto,  in 
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604.  It  bears,  however,  evidence  of 
repairs  and  additions  long  subsequent 
to  the  Lombard  period,  and  its  sub- 
structions, and  the  body  of  the  9  piers, 
are  perhaps  all  that  can  safely  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  original 
structure.  The  water  which  supplies 
the  town  and  castle  is  carried  over  it  by 
a  covered  canal  from  Monte  Luco ;  and 
at  a  lower  level,  but  still  at  a  frightful 
elevation  above  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
is  the  roadway ;  there  is  a  wider  space 
with  benches  in  the  centre,  to  allow  the 
passing  traveller  to  enjoy  a  view  of  the 
fine  scenery  around. 

The  Roman  antiquities  of  Spoleto  con- 
sist of  the  arch  through  which  the  prin- 
cipal street  is  carried,  called  the  Porta 
Fuga  and  Porta  (TAnnibale,  from  the 
tradition  that  Hannibal  was  repulsed 
in  his  attempt  to  force  it.  It  is  a  plain 
arch,  with  a  device  of  the  middle  ages, 
representing  a  lion  devouring  a  lamb. 
Some  of  the  churches  present  re- 
mains of  Roman  temples;  that  of  the 
Crocifisso  outside  the  town  preserves 
part  of  the  walls  and  the  columns  of 
a  temple,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Con- 
cord, with  the  facade  of  a  very  early 
Christian  church ;  in  that  of  S.  Andrea 
the  fluted  marble  Corinthian  columns 
are  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple 
of  Jupiter ;  and  in  that  of  S.  Giuliano 
are  some  fragments  of  the  Temple  of 
Mars.  Besides  these  there  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  theatre,  and  a 
ruin  still  called  the  Palace  of  Theo- 
doric.  Beyond  the  city  gate  a  Roman 
bridge,  which  had  remained  buried 
and  unknown  for  centuries,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  torrent  over  which  it 
was  erected  having  changed  its  bed, 
was  discovered  a  few  years  since  ;  but 
unfortunately  the  authorities  have  re- 
cently allowed  it  to  be  again  covered 
up  in  constructing  the  new  gate  leading 
to  Foligno. 

Outside  the  town  are  the  ancient 
churches  of  S.  Paolo  and  S.  Bonziano, 
both  completely  modernized  within, 
but  retaining  parts  of  their  interesting 
ancient  facades.  In  S.  Paolo,  to  be 
entered  from  the  cloisters,  are  remains 
of  very  old  paintings — the  Creation  of 
Eve  and  other  Bible  histories,  probably 
earlier  than  the  10th  century. 

Cent.  It.— 1860. 


1  m.  E.  of  the  town,  beyond  the  aque- 
duct, picturesquely  situated  and  beauti- 
fully wooded,  is  Monte  Luco,  with  its 
monastery  of  S.  Giuliano,  and  the  ch.  of 
the  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  and  its  nu- 
merous hermitages.  Monte  Luco  was 
made  a  place  of  religious  pilgrimage 
by  St.  Isaac  of  Syria,  a.d.  528,  and 
it  has  since  had  some  celebrity  among 
the  monastic  establishments  of  Italy. 
The  road  leading  to  it  commands 
the  most  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
valley.  The  monastery  dates  from  the 
10th  century ;  but  the  great  attractiou 
of  the  spot  is  its  beautiful  position,  and 
its  grove  of  oaks,  which  have  been 
protected  and  preserved  by  the  ancient 
municipal  laws  of  Spoleto.  One  of  these 
fine  trees  is  6aid  to  be  not  less  than 
105  ft.  high,  and  41  in  circumference. 

A  new  carriage-road  is  now  com- 
pleted from  Spoleto  to  Norcia,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Nera.  It  is  to  be  continued  across  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  to  Ar- 
quato,  from  which  it  is  already  open  to 
Ascoli  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
(See  Rte.  99). 

An  additional  horse  is  required  by  the 
tariff  between  Spoleto  and  LaStrettura, 
both  ways. 

On  leaving  Spoleto  the  road  winds 
at  first  up  the  Tissino  and  then  over  the 
steep  ascent  of  the  Monte  Somma,  where 
it  rises  (at  the  Pass)  to  a  height  of 
3738  ft.  above  the  6ea.  The  ascent  com- 
mands, in  fine  weather,  magnificent  views 
over  the  valley  of  the  Clitumnus,  as  far 
as  Foligno  and  Spello,  backed  by  the 
ridge  of  the  Apennines.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with 
oaks,  among  which  are  thinly  scattered 
trees  of  the  Abruzzi  pine.  Lower  down, 
the  sides  are  clothed  with  small  forests 
of  ilex,  mixed  with  arborescent  heaths, 
and  lower  still  with  olive-trees.  The 
descent  from  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
following  the  Tescino  torrent,  is  longer 
and  much  wilder  in  its  character,  and  at 
length  brings  us  into  the  plain  of  Term, 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  as  one  of  the 
most  productive  in  Italy,  and  still  so 
fertile  that  the  meadows  produce  several 
crops  in  the  year,  as  in  the  days  of  Plr 

1    La  Strettura,   2  m.  beyond 
pass;  a  post-station  with  a  mist 
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osteria;  before  reaching  it,  is  a  large 
house,  called  the  Casa  del  Papa, 
formerly  a  villa  of  Leo  XII.,  who 
built  it  as  his  country  residence.  It 
has  latterly  been  used  as  an  inn,  and 
is  about  to  be  supplied  with  addi- 
tional accommodations  for  travellers. 
The  road  from  La  Strettura  to  Terni 
first  descends  a  narrow  valley,  and  then 
crosses  the  plain  of  the  Nera  for  about 
3  m.  to 

1  Terni  {Inns:  Europa,  now  the 
only  good  one  ;  la  Posta).  This  inte- 
resting town,  occupying  the  site  of 
ancient  Interamna,  is  one  of  the  mo6t 
thriving  second-rate  cities  of  the  Papal 
States.  It  has  a  Pop.  of  7833  souls, 
and  has  some  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth  and  iron,  and  several  establish- 
ments for  winding  silk  from  the  cocoons. 
It  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  Tacitus  the  historian,  and  of 
the  emperors'  Tacitus  and  Florian. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Maria  Assunta,  was  built  from  the  de- 
signs of  Bernini.  Its  high  altar  is  rich 
in  marbles ;  there  is  a  small  collection 
of  ancient  inscriptions  preserved  in  it ; 
but  there  is  little  in  this  or  the  other 
churches  of  Terni  to  require  notice. 

The  Antiquities  consist  of  some  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre  in  the  gardens 
of  the  episcopal  palace ;  of  a  temple  in 
the  circular  ch.  of  San  Salvatore,  called 
by  the  local  antiquaries  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun ;  vestiges  of  another  build- 
ing, called  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  in 
the  cellars  of  the  college  of  San  Siro ; 
and  some  remains  of  baths  in  the  villa 
Spada.  Some  Roman  inscriptions  are 
also  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

The  great  interest  of  Terni  is  derived 
from  the  Caduta  delle  Marmore,  so  cele- 
brated as  the  "Falls  of  Terni." 
They  are  distant  about  5  m.  from 
the  town,  and  the  excursion  will 
occupy  at  least  3  or  4  hours.  The 
charges  for  conveyance  were  formerly 
exorbitant,  the  service  being  a  monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  the  postmaster,  granted 
to  him  by  government :  a  light  carriage 
for  2  persons  hired  at  the  inn  costs  5 
pauls,  each  person  paying  8  pauls  more ; 
so  that  for  a  party  of  4  the  charge  will 
be  3  scudi  and  7  pauls.    The  post  tariff 


is  8  pauls  for  each  person  if  more  than 
1,  and  3  pauls  for  each  carriage  ;  but, 
if  there  be  only  1  person,  he  pays  1(3 
pauls  and  3  for  the  carriage,  in  addition 
to  thebuonamano  to  the  postilion  of  about 
5  pauls.    The  postmaster,  however,  is 
not  unfrequently  ready  to  reduce  these 
exorbitant  charges,  especially  as  don- 
keys are  now  to  be  hired  very  reason- 
ably at  Papigno,  3  m.  off.     Donkeys 
can  be  procured  at  3  pauls  each.     The 
cicerone  expects  from  5  to  7  pauls.    All 
this  should  be  arranged  with  the  land- 
lord before  starting,  to  prevent   subse- 
quent imposition.     It  may  be  better  to 
take  a  cicerone  from  the  inn  (Angelo 
is  a  good  one) ;  the  traveller  is  beset 
by  scores  at  the  Falls,  who  will  be  con- 
tent with  a  paul  or  two.    The  cicerone, 
however,  may  be  useful  in  keeping  off 
the  beggars  who  assail  the  traveller  in  * 
all  parts  of  the  valley ;  and  for  an  extra 
fee  of  2  pauls  he  will  pay  the  custodi, 
doorkeepers,  &c,  and  relieve  the  tra- 
veller of  all  trouble  in  that  respect. 
Pedestrians  may  reach  the  Falls  in  ljh., 
and  ladies  who  can  walk  2  m.  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ascent  will  find  donkeys,  for 
3  pauls,  to  carry  them  to  the  Cascades. 
After  leaving  the  town  the  road,  which 
is  that  from  Terni  to  Rieti  (Rte.  98), 
for  nearly  3  m.  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Nar,  as  far  as  Papigno,  a  small  village, 
where  one  leading  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Falls  branches  on?     The  road  then  as- 
cends the  hill,  and  about  J  a  mile  from 
the  summit  reaches  the  spot  where  the 
Velino  dashes  over  the  precipice.  There 
are  therefore  two  points  of  view — that 
from  above  and  that  from  below — seen 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
The  latter,  or  the  lower  view,  is  by 
far  the  best;  but  travellers  must  see 
both,  and  accordingly  should  follow  the 
directions  of  the  guides,  and  go  to  the 
upper  one  first.     The  bed  of  the  river 
above  the  Falls  is  about  50  feet  wide, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  is  said 
to  be  7  m.  an  hour.    After  seeing  the 
Falls  from  the  summit,  the  next  point 
of  view  is  that  afforded  by  a   small 
building  on  a  projecting  mass  of  rock, 
some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  bot- 
tom, and  which  was  erected  by  Pius 
VI.    for  the  accommodation    of    Na- 
poleon.    The  lower  part  of  the  Falls 
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is  not  visible  from  this  point,  but  the 
scene  notwithstanding  is  full  of  gran- 
deur. A  path  leads  from  this  building 
down  the  valley  to  a  point  where  the 
Nar  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  from  which 
another  on  the  opposite  bank  will  lead 
the  traveller  through  groves  of  ilex  to 
the  point  where  he  finds  himself  imme- 
diately opposite  the  cataract.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  view  from  this  side  of 
the  valley,  particularly  from  the  little 
summerhouse  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
which  commands  the  whole  height  of 
the  cascade  in  all  its  magnificence. 
Those  travellers  who  have  only  time 
for  one  view  should  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  much  the  finest  There  is  ano- 
ther from  the  summit  of  this  hill  which 
shows  the  Falls  in  relation  to  the  sur- 
rounding country :  it  embraces  the 
plain  of  the  Velino  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains behind  the  Pie  di  Luco,  described 
in  Rtes.  98  and  142  of  Handbook  of  S. 
Italy. 

The  Palls  of  Terni  have  been  so  fre- 
quently described,  that  we  shall  merely 
add  such  historical  facts  as  may  be  use- 
ful, and  quote  the  beautiful  passage  from 
Lord  Byron,  in  whose  judgment,  **  either 
from  above  or  below,  they  are  worth  all 
the  cascades  and  torrents  of  Switzerland 
put  together;  the  Staubach,  Reichen- 
bach,  Pisse  Vache,  Fall  of  Arpenaz,  &c., 
are  rills  in  comparative  appearance :" — • 

"  The  roar  of  waters !—  from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice ; 
The  fall  of  waters  I  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters  I  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Fhlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 

That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

And  mounts  in  sprays  the  skies,  and  thence 

again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald : — how  profound 
The  gulf  I  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 
Cradling  the  cliffs,  which,  downward  worn 
and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fear- 
ful vent 

To  the  broad  column  whioh  rolls  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Torn  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the 

throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 


Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly, 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vale :—  Look 

back! 
Lol  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track. 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread,— a  matchless 

cataract, 

Horribly  beautiful  I  but  on  the  verge, 

From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  morn, 

An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge, 

Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 

Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 

By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 

Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  un-. 

shorn : 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien." 

Childe  Harold. 

Lord  Byron,  in  a  note  to  these 
stanzas,  remarks  the  singular  circum- 
stance **  that  2  of  the  finest  cascades  in 
Europe  should  be  artificial' — this  of  the 
Velino,  and  the  one  at  Tivoli." 

The  formation  of  this  cascade  was  the 
work  of  the  Romans.  The  valley  of 
the  Velinus  was  subject  to  frequent  in- 
undations from  the  river,  which  was  so 
charged  with  calcareous  matter  that  it 
filled  its  bed  with  deposits,  and  thus 
subjected  the  plains  of  Kieti  to  constant 
inundations  from  the  lakes  which  it  tra- 
versed at  that  part  of  its  course.  "  The 
drainage  of  the  stagnant  waters  pro-, 
duced  by  the  occasional  overflow  of 
these  lakes  and  of  the  river  was  first 
attempted  by  Curius  Dentatas,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Sabines  (b.c.  271).  He 
caused  a  channel  to  be  made  for  the 
Velinus,  through  which  the  waters  of 
that  river  were  carried  into  the  Nera 
over  a  precipice  of  several  hundred  feet. 
It  appears  from  Cicero  and  from  Tacitus 
that  the  draining  of  the  Velinus  anc| 
Nera  not  unfrequently  gave  rise  to  dis- 
putes between  the  inhabitants  of  Reate 
and  Interamna." — Dr.  Cramer. 

In  these  disputes,  which  happened  in 
the  year  of  Rome  700,  Cicero  was  con- 
sulted by  the  inhabitants  of  Reate,  who 
erected  a  statue  to  him  for  his  services 
on  the  occasion.  For  nearly  15  centu- 
ries from  its  first  excavation  the  Curian 
channel  continued  to  relieve  the  valley 
of  its  superabundant  waters;  but  in 
1400  it  was  so  much  obstructed  that 
the  people  of  Rieti  opened  a  new  one, 
which  was  followed  by  inundations  in 
the  lower  valley  and  in  the  plain  of 
Terni,    Braccio  da  Montone,  the  \r 
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of  Perugia,  interposed,  and  had  a 
new  channel  cut,  but  it  was  speedily 
filled  up.  From  that  time  to  the  end 
of  the  16th  century  the  inundations 
either  above  or  below  the  Falls  gave 
rise  to  constant  contentions  between  the 
two  towns;  and  the  celebrated  archi- 
tects Sangallo  and  Fontana  were  em- 
ployed upon  the  works,  but  with  little 
success.  Fontana  adopted  the  old 
Roman  emissary  until  he  reached  the 
obtuse  angle  which  it  made  towards  the 
precipice ;  he  then  continued  the  canal 
in  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  waters 
entered  the  Nar  at  right  angles.  This, 
added  to  the  contracted  state  of  the 
Nar  at  the  point  of  junction,  blocked 
it  up  with  the  masses  of  rock  brought 
down  by  the  Velino,  and  fresh  inunda- 
tions were  the  consequence  in  the  valley 
below.  This  was  not  remedied  until 
1785,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to 
adopt  further  measures  to  protect  the 
landholders  of  Terni,  and  a  new  chan- 
nel was  accordingly  cut,  by  which  the 
Velino  is  brought  into  the  Nar  at  an 
oblique  angle,  which  has  obviated  the 
mischief  complained  of,  and  secured 
the  effectual  drainage  of  the  plain  of 
Rieti. 

According  to  Calindri,  the  height 
of  the  Falls  is  375  metres,  or  1230 
English  feet ;  Ricardi,  an  architect 
of  Terni,  who  is  more  likely,  as  a 
resident  engineer,  to  have  taken  greater 
pains  in  his  measurements,  estimates 
the  upper  Fall  at  50  feet ;  the  se- 
cond, or  the  perpendicular  Fall,  from 
500  to  600;  and  the  long  sheet  of 
foam  which  forms  the  third  Fall,  ex- 
tending from  the  base  of  the  second  to 
the  Nar,  at  240  feet:  making  a  total 
height  of  between  800  and  900  feet. 

The  road  by  which  travellers  who 
have  descended  to  the  lower  Fall  return 
to  Terni  is  carried  along  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  united  rivers  through 
groves  of  ilex.  It  passes  through  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Graziani,  one  of 
the  residences  of  Queen  Caroline  when 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  scenery  of 
this  valley  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  mountain-sides  are  covered  with 
timber,  among  which  the  ilex,  the 
chestnut,  and  the  olive  are  conspicuous, 
▼bile   the    lower  slopes  are   rich   in 


mulberry  plantations  and  vineyards. 
Travellers  rejoin  their  carriages  at 
Papigno,  to  which  place  they  must  be 
sent  back  after  conveying  the  party  to 
the  upper  Fall. 

From  Terni  an  interesting  road  of 
176  m.  proceeds  through  Rieti,  Aquila, 
Popoli,  and  Sulmona,  to  Naples  (Hand- 
book for  S.  Italy,  Rte.  142) — there  is  a 
public  conveyance  every  second  even- 
ing from  Terni  to  Rieti,  the  distance 
22  m. ;  and  a  more  direct  road  of  55  m. 
to  Rome  along  the  Via  Salaria,  passing 
by  Collescipoli,  Configni,  and  Canta- 
lupo,  but  through  a  very  hilly  country. 

From  Terni  to  Rome  is  63  m.,  which 
may  be  done  in  1  day  by  post.  An 
excellent  road  along  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Nera  brings  us  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  Narni  is  built. 

1  Narni  (Inn:  La  Oampana,  very  good, 
kept  by  Martellotti).  Narni  is  an  ancient 
Umbrian  city,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill 
commanding  a  fine  view  over  the  valley 
of  the  Nar,  and  an  immense  extent  of 
fertile  and  varied  country  as  far  as  the 
Apennines.    Its  old  convent  towers  and 
castle  give  it  a  picturesque  appearance 
from  many  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  but  it  is  badly  built,  and  its 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.    It  is  the 
Narnia  or  Nequinum  of  the  Romans, 
the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Nerva,  of 
Pope  John  XVIII.,  and  of  Erasmo  da 
Narni,   the  celebrated  condottiere    of 
the  15th  century,  surnamed  Gattame- 
lata.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  Pop.  of  3209  souls.  The  castle  has 
until  lately  been  used  as  a  prison. 

The  object  of  most  interest  about  Nar- 
ni is  the  ruined  Bridge,  which  has  for 
ages  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest 
relics  of  imperial  times.  The  master 
of  the  Campana  has  a  light  carriage 
which  may  be  hired  to  take  travellers 
by  the  road  (about  3  m.),  for  8  pauls ; 
but  those  who  are  able  to  do  so  should 
walk  down  the  picturesque  cliffs  to 
the  river.  A  rugged  path  of  less  than 
1  m.  leads  from  the  town  to  the  point 
where  the  Nar  enters  the  deep  glen, 
through  which  it  flows  from  the  plains 
of  Terni  to  its  junction  with  the  Tiber. 
At  the  opening  of  this  defile  the  Bridge 
of  Augustus,  which  formerly  joined  the 
lofty  hills  above  the  river  for  the  pas- 
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sage  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  still  spans 
the  stream  with  its  massive  ruins.  No- 
thing can  be  imagined  grander  in  its 
general  effect,  or  more  striking  in  its 
details,  than  this  fine  ruin,  and  the 
scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
bridge  was  originally  of  3  arches,  built 
of  massive  blocks  of  limestone.  The 
foundations  of  the  middle  pier  seem  to 
have  given  way,  and  to  have  thus  pro- 
duced the  fall  of  the  2  arches  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river.  The  arch  on  the  1. 
bank  is  still  entire :  its  height  is  up- 
wards of  60  ft.,  and  the  width  between 
the  piers  is  little  less  than  30.  Martial 
alludes  to  the  bridge  in  the  following 
passage : — 

'•  Se  Jam  parce  mini,  nee  abutere  NarniaQuincto ; 
Perpetuo  liceat  sic  tibi  ponte  frui." 

Ep.  92. 

The  poets  gave  the  Nar  at  this  place 
the  epithet  sulfurea :  its  waters  are  still 
turbid,  and  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  may 
be  traced  in  most  of  the  waters  de- 
scending from  the  calcareous  moun- 
tains of  the  Apennines.  The  best  point 
for  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
ruins  is  the  modern  bridge,  which 
crosses  the  river  a  short  distance  above 
them.  It  presents  many  picturesque 
combinations  for  the  sketchbook,  par- 
ticularly where  the  convent  of  San 
Casciano,  which  forms  so  beautiful  an 
object  in  the  distance,  is  seen  through 
the  arch  on  the  1.  bank.  The  mass  of 
ruin  between  the  2  northern  piers, 
which  at  first  sight  would  be  taken  for 
a  pier,  and  is  so  represented  in  several 
drawings,  is  more  probably  a  fragment 
of  a  ruined  fortress  erected  on  the 
bridge  in  the  middle  ages.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  structure  will  show  that 
it  had  no  connexion  with  the  Roman 
construction. 

The  Cathedral  of  Narni,  dedicated 
to  S.  Juvenalis,  the  first  bishop  of  the 
see,  a.d.  369,  is  of  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture of  the  13th  century.  It  con- 
tains a  good  picture  of  the  saint.  The 
convent  of  the  Zoccolanti  has  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  Lo  Spagna,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Madonna,  amid  a 
heavenly  choir,  while  an  assemblage  of 
apostles  and  saints  adore  the  Virgin 
from  below :  it  is  so  remarkable  both  for 


colouring  and  composition,  that  it  was 
long  regarded  and  described  as  a  work 
of  Raphael.  A  lunette  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Saints,  in  fresco,  over  the 
ch.-door,  is  a  good  work  of  the  Umbrian 
school  of  the  15th  century. 

Travellers  by  post  from  Rome  to 
Florence  frequently  make  Narni  their 
sleeping-place  for  the  first  night.  They 
can  then  reach  Terni  early  enough  on 
the  second  day  to  see  the  falls  with  com- 
fort, and  sleep  there,  or  at  Spoleto.  On 
the  third  day  they  may  reach  Perugia, 
having  enough  of  time  to  visit  Trevi, 
Spello,  and  Assisi  on  the  way. 

There  is  a  fair  but  hilly  road  from 
Narni  to  Perugia  through  St.  Gemine 
and  Todi  (51  m.)  (Rte.  95).  An  ad- 
ditional  horse  is  required  between 
Narni  and  Otricoli,  both  ways. 

The  road  from  Narni  to  Civita  Cas- 
tellana  is  extremely  interesting :  it  here 
again  enters  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  along 
which  it  continues  for  the  two  next 
stages  as  far  as  Borghetto.  The  highly 
cultivated  country  on  the  1.,  varied  with 
gentle  undulations  and  covered  •  with 
oaks,  forms  in  itself  a  scene  of  great 
beauty  ;  and  near  Otricoli,  Soracte  gives 
a  new  feature  to  the  landscape,  and 
continues  for  the  rest  of  our  road  to 
Rome  to  be  a  prominent  object.  From 
its  great  height  it  appears  much  nearer 
than  it  really  is,  and  seems  to  follow 
the  traveller,  so  extensive  is  the  circuit 
which  the  road  makes  round  it.  Before 
reaching  Otricoli  the  ruins  of  several 
ancient  tombs  are  seen  on  the  rt  of  the 
road,  marking  the  line  of  the  Flaminian 
Way. 

1  Otricoli,  a  village  of  505  Inhab.,  on 
the  site,  and  retaining  nearly  the  name, 
of  the  ancient  Ocriculum  (Utriculum 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary),  the  first  city 
of  Umbria  which  submitted  to  Rome. 
The  Inn  here  is  wretched.  [At  Otricoli 
we  meet  with  the  argillaceous  marls  of 
the  tertiary  beds,  full  of  marine  shells, 
with  calcareous  gravel-beds  resting  on 
them,  and  forming  the  upper  part  of 
this  formation.  The  first  traces  of  vol- 
canic deposits  of  the  Campagna  (tufa) 
are  first  seen  on  descending  from  Otri- 
coli to  the  Tiber.] 

From  Otricoli  the  road  descends 
rapidly,  leaving  at  some  distance  on  th~ 
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I.  the  picturesquely-situated  episcopal 
town  of  Magliano,  of  1421  Inhab.,  on 
the  site  of  a  Roman  villa  belonging  to 
the  ancient  family  of  Manlia.  It  still 
bears  on  its  armorial  shield  the  head 
of  Manlius  Torquatus.  .  Except  the 
mediaeval  walls,  falling  into  ruin,  there 
is  little  to  attract  the  passing  tra- 
veller to  it.  Shortly  before  reaching 
the  village  of  Borghetto  we  cross  the 
Tiber  by  a  fine  bridge,  called  the 
Ponte  Felice,  bnilt  by  Augustus  and 
repaired  by  Sixtus  V.;  it  connected 
Umbria  with  Etruria,  which  we  again 
enter  at  this  spot.  The  plain  on  the 
1.  hand  is  memorable  for  the  gallant 
manner  in  which  Macdonald,  during 
the  retreat  of  the  French,  in  Dec.  1798, 
cut  his  way  through  the  Neapolitan 
army  under  Mack.  Macdonald's  force 
scarcely  numbered  8000  men,  while  that 
of  his  incapable  opponent  is  admitted 
by  Neapolitan  authorities  to  have  been 
three  times  as  large.  The  skirmishing 
lasted  7  days,  when  Macdonald,  weary 
of  acting  on  the  defensive,  attacked 
and  completely  routed  the  Italians,  and 
crossed  the  Tiber. 

A  steamer  leaves  Ponte  Felice  twice 
a  week,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  at  sun- 
rise, for  Rome,  performing  the  voyage 
in  8  to  10  hours,  and  stopping  to  land 
and  take  in  passengers  at  Ponsano, 
Torrita,  and  Fiano :  fares  extremely 
moderate,  7  pauls.  When  there  is  little 
water  in  the  river  the  boat  starts  from 
the  Porto  della  Rosa,  12  m.  lower  down. 
The  accommodation  on  board  is  miser- 
ably bad,  and  the  vessel  dirty,  being 
generally  crowded  with  labourers  and 
cattle  from  the  Sabine  mountains.  Still 
the  conveyance  is  rapid  and  economical, 
and  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  country  along  the  Tiber,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  any  other  mode 
of  conveyance. 

|  Borghetto,  a  post-station  with  a  few 
scattered  houses.  There  is  now  a 
tolerable  Inn  here.  Its  picturesque  old 
dismantled  fortress  of  the  middle  ages 
was  more  than  once  occupied  during 
the  contests  just  described.  [It  stands 
on  the  gravel-beds  which  we  have  seen 
at  Otricoli,  forming  the  upper  part  of 
the  tertiary  formations,  covered  appa- 
rently with  a  very  thin  mass  of  volcanic 


tufa.  On  ascending  from  the  Tiber 
the  traveller  meets  the  volcanic  for- 
mations of  the  Campagna.  Above 
Borghetto  the  geologist  will  be  much 
interested  in  a  fine  mass  of  lava,  filled 
with  crystals  of  leucite,  which  continues 
nearly  to  Civita  Castellana.  This  lava 
rests  on  tufa,  beneath  which  are  the 
tertiary  gravel-beds  just  mentioned.] 

An  additional  horse  is  required  from 
Borghetto  to  Otricoli,  but  not  vice  versa. 
An  additional  horse  to  Civita  Castellana, 
but  not  vice  versa.  There  is  a  road 
from  Borghetto  to  Orte  of  about  10  m., 
through  Gallese  and  Bagnuola;  and 
from  Orte  to  Amelia,  a  picturesque 
village  in  the  mountains  between  the 
Nera  and  Tiber,  there  is  a  bridle-road 
of  1 0  m.  more. 

The  country  as  Civita  Castellana  is 
approached  is  very  beautiful ;  no  writer 
who  has  described  the  approach  from 
Borghetto  has  failed  to  admire  its  sin- 
gularly picturesque  position. 

f  Civita  Castellana.  (fans:  La 
Posta,  much  improved,  clean,  and 
good  attendance  (1858);  "capital" 
(Dec.  1858— H.S.).  II  Moro,  with  civil 
people.)  The  best  guide  to  the  Etruscan 
remains,  both  of  Civita  Castellana  and 
of  Fallen,  is  Domenico  Mancini, 
whose  services  may  be  obtained  for  a 
few  pauls  a  day,  and  who  will  provide 
horses.  Andrea  Venturi,  to  be  heard 
of  at  the  Posta,  is  also  a  good  and  intel- 
ligent guide  to  Falleri,  &c.  The  road, 
immediately  before  it  enters  the  gate 
of  the  city,  is  carried  over  the  ravine 
at  a  height  of  120  ft.  above  the  bottom 
by  the  magnificent  bridge  erected  in 
1712.  Civita  Castellana,  romantically 
situated  on  a  plateau  of  red  volcanic  tufa, 
is  a  fortified  town  of  3325  Inhab. ;  the 
high  road  runs  through  its  principal 
street,  but,  with  the  exception  of  its 
Etruscan  antiquities,  there  is  little  in 
the  town  to  detain  the  traveller.  The 
Cathedral,  a  pointed  Gothic  bnilding, 
bears  the  date  mccx.  The  side  pillars 
of  its  Lombard  doorway  rest  on  lions, 
and  are  covered  with  mosaics.  On 
the  front  of  the  portico,  over  it,  are 
the  remains  of  a  mosaic  frieze,  with  an 
inscription  now  illegible.  On  the  walls 
of  the  ch.  are  some  sepulchral  tablets 
with  effigies,  dating  from  the  15th  cen- 
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fury.  The  interior  has  been  modern- 
ised. The  bodies  of  S.  Gracilianus  and 
Sta.  Felicissima,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom here  in  the  3rd  century,  are  pre- 
served in  it.  The  Citadel,  used  as  a 
state  prison  of  late  years,  occupies  an 
isthmus  by  which  the  town  is  connected 
with  the  higher  ground ;  it  was  begun 
by  Alexander  VI.,  from  the  designs 
of  Sangallo,  in  1500,  and  completed 
by  Julius  II.  and  Leo.  X.  It  is  an 
octagonal  tower,  with  triangular  out- 
works, but  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
defend  this  important  position.  The 
ravines,  which  almost  insulate  the  town, 
and  the  picturesque  scenery  commanded 
by  the  higher  ground,  extending  over 
the  Campagna  and  embracing  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tiber  and  Soracte,  will 
afford  occupation  for  some  days  to  the 
archaeologist  and  the  artist.  In  the 
bottom  of  these  ravines  flow  the  streams 
called  the  Rio  Maggiore  and  Treja, 
which  unite  below  the  town,  and  fall 
into  the  Tiber  under  the  latter  name  5 
in.  lower  down. 

Civita  CasteUana  occupies  the  site 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  two  cities  of 
Falerium,  the  capital  of  the  Falisci, 
and  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
league. 

u  Faliscis 
Mcenla  contiginms  victa,  Camille,  tibi." 

Ovid. 

Considerable  difficulty  formerly  ex- 
isted in  regard  to  the  actual  position  of 
this  city,  inconsequence  of  some  apparent 
contradictions  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Roman  writers,  and  also  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  many  of  the  early  topo- 
graphers were  unacquainted  with  the 
exact  localities.  Sir  William  Gell  and 
Mtiller,  following  the  opinion  of  Nardini 
and  the  older  Italian  antiquaries,  sup- 
posed that  C  CasteUana  occupied  the  site 
of  Fescennium,  which  is  more  correctly 
placed  at  Gallese,  8  m.  distant.  It  is 
now  agreed  upon,  however,  that  the 
ancient  accounts  of  2  cities  bearing  the 
same  name  are  perfectly  correct ;  the 
first,  or  Falerium  Vetus,  founded  by  the 
Pelasgi  shortly  after  the  Trojan  war,  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  Civita  CasteUana ;  and 
the  second,  or  Falerium  Novum,  was  built 
in  the  plain  about  4  m.  distant,  after 


the  destruction  of  the  old  city  by  the 
Romans,  about  the  year  of  Rome  512. 
To  Civita  CasteUana,  therefore,  as 
the  representative  of  Falerium  Vetus, 
the  allusions  of  Plutarch,  of  Livy, 
and  of  Ovid  apply;  and  among  the 
historical  associations  which  these 
names  will  call  be/ore  the  mind  of 
the  classical  tourist,  the  celebrated 
story  of  Camillus  and  the  schoolmaster 
will  not  be  forgotten.  The  second  city, 
though  built  by  the  Romans,  was  con- 
structed after  the  Etruscan  model,  and 
continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Etruscans, 
although  it  was  nominally  a  Roman 
colony. 

The  remains  of  the  first  and  oldest 
of  these  Etruscan  cities  will  be  found 
in  the  deep  ravines  which  surround  the 
plateau  on  which  Civita  CasteUana  is 
built.  Near  the  viaduct  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town,  forming  an  angle  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  some  portions  of  the 
ancient  wall  are  met  with,  constructed 
of  masses  of  stone  4  feet  long  and  2 
feet  deep,  and  in  one  part  18  courses 
high.  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  town, 
near-  the  convent  of  Sta.  Agata,  we 
meet  witfr  an  Etruscan  road  bordered 
with  sepulchral  chambers,  and  still 
presenting  the  watercourse  cut  in 
the  tufa,  and  the  mouths  of  several 
sewers.  The  road  winds  down  into 
the  valley,  passing  2  ruined  gate- 
ways of  the  middle  ages,  and  com- 
manding in  the  descent  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Etruscan  walls,  placed 
upon  the  very  brink  of  the  cliff,  and 
surmounted  by  less  massive  masonry 
of  the  middle  ages.  Turning  into  the 
ravine  watered  by  the  M iccino  torrent, 
we  still  trace  along  the  brink  of  the  cliff 
numerous  fragments  of  the  Etruscan 
walls,  in  many  places  serving  as  found- 
ations for  mediaeval  or  more  modern 
ones.  Crossing  the  stream  and  re- 
turning towards  the  "town  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  citadel,  we  notice  numerous 
tombs  hollowed  in  the  rock,  many  of 
them  being  large  conical  pits,  9  feet 
high,  and  bearing  such  a  resemblance 
to  corn-pits  that  many  writers  have 
described  them  as  such.  At  the  pic- 
turesque bridge  called  Ponte  del  Ter- 
reno  the  cliffs  on  all  sides  are  per- 
forated   with   tombs    and    sepulchral 
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niches,  most  of  which  are  supplied 
with  spiramina  or  trap-doors,  by  which 
tbey  could  be  ventilated  or  entered  after 
the  ordinary  entrance  had  been  closed. 
One  tomb  bears  on  the  outside  the 
inscription  "Tucthnu,"  in  Etruscan 
letters,  and  the  interior  of  another  has 
an  inscription  in  letters  a  foot  in  height. 
The  Ponte  del  Terreno  itself  is  worthy 
of  examination;  the  basement  of  the 
northern  pier,  to  the  height  of  10  courses, 
is  of  Etruscan  masonry ;  as  also  the 
arch  which  rests  upon  this,  and  spans 
the  ravine  of  the  Rio  Maggiore ;  above 
this  arch  is  a  second,  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture, which  also  spans  the  ravine, 
and  carries  the  road  ;  above  this  again 
is  the  modern  aqueduct,  which  supplies 
the  town  with  water.  The  ancient 
road  to  the  second  city  of  Falerii  passes 
by  this  bridge, 

Excursion  to  Santa  Maria  di 
Fallebi. 

The  second  city  of  Falerium,  built  by 
the  Romans,  although  occupied  bv  Etrus- 
cans from  the  ancient  one,  is  4  in.  from 
Civita  Castellan  a,  at  a  spot  called  St  a. 
Maria  di  FaUeri.     Its  walls  are  nearly 
perfect ;  they  present  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  specimens  of  ancient  mi- 
litary  architecture  now  extant.     Tra- 
vellers may  proceed  there  in  a  light 
carriage,  or  still  better  on  horseback. 
Those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time 
will  probably  prefer  making  a  pedes- 
trian excursion  to  it.     It  derives  its 
name  of  Sta.  Maria  from  an  old  con- 
vent   within    the    walls,    built    from 
the   ruins'  of  the  ancient    city.      On 
leaving  Civita  Castellana  the  road  for 
about  £  m.  follows  that  to  Borghetto ; 
it  then  turns  off  to  the   1.  through   a 
prettily   wooded  country.     As  it  ap- 
proaches the  ruins  it  falls  in  with  por- 
tions of  an  ancient  road.     Before  the 
latter  come  in  sight  we  pass  near  a 
tomb,  with  a  portico  of  S  large  arches, 
a  bold  cornice  of  masonry^  and  archi- 
tectural mouldings  and  decorations  of 
Roman  character ;  near  it  is  a  group  of 
tombs  with  porticos,  one  of  which  has  a 
Latin  inscription,  proving  that,  if  these 
tombs  were  originally  Etruscan,  they 
were  afterwards  converted  by  the  Ro- 


mans to    their  own  use.    The    more 
direct  road,  however,  will  be  found  to 
be  from  the  gate  leading  towards  Nepi, 
from  which  a  path  descends  to  the  Rio 
Maggiore ;  after  crossing  which  by  the 
Ponte  del  Terreno  the  road  runs  paral- 
lel to  the  aqueduct  and  the  Miccino 
torrent  on  the  rt.,  which  it  crosses  about 
a  mile  before  reaching  Santa   Maria, 
and  leads  to  the  E.  gate  of  the  ancient 
town.     The  plan  of  the  city  is  nearly 
triangular,  of  which  the  W.   angle  is 
abruptly  rounded  off.    The  walls  are 
built  of  the  ordinary  volcanic  tufa  of 
the  country,  and  are  nearly  complete  ; 
they  are    defended    by   quadrilateral 
towers  placed  at  unequal  distances,  and 
remarkably  solid  in  their  construction. 
Approaching  the  city  from  C.  Castel- 
lana, we  come  first  upon  the   eastern 
side,  where  a  Roman  tomb  on  a  square 
base,  outside  the  walls,  is  a  conspicuous 
object.    One  of  the  principal  gateways 
is  close  to  this  spot,  and  further  on,  in 
the  N.E.  angle,  is  another,  with  a  tower 
on  its  1.    This  eastern  line  of  wall  has 
11  towers,  more  or  less  perfect.     The 
northern  line  has  1 7  towers  nearly  en- 
tire ;    in    the  middle   of   the  line  is 
a  little    arched  gate,  still  very  com- 
plete.    At  this  spot  are  traces  of  the 
ancient  pavement,  and  several  Roman 
tombs,  one  of  which  is  pyramidal.     At 
the  W.  apex  of  the  triangle  is  a  fine  mas- 
sive gateway  18  feet  high,  with  an  arch 
formed  of  19  blocks,  flanked  by  towers, 
and  called  the  Porta  di  Giove,  from  a 
head  supposed  to  be  of  Jupiter  on  the 
keystone.    This  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  the  gates.    The  walls  here  are  com- 
posed of  15  courses,  and  are  about  32 
feet  high.    The  S.  side  was  defended 
by  the  deep  glen  through  which  the 
little  torrent  Miccino,  or  Acqua  Forte, 
runs  in  its  course  to  join  the  Rio  Mag- 
giore and  the  Treja.    The  walls  and 
towers  have   suffered  more  than  the 
other  sides  of  the  city,  but  the  3  gates 
are  still  traceable.    One  of  these  near 
the  S.E.  angle  is  called  the  Porta  del 
Bove  from  the  Bull's  head  on  the  kev- 
stone ;  the  height  of  the  walls  here  is 
54  feet,  and  some  of  the  stones  are  G 
feet  long  and  2  feet  high.     The  Necro- 
polis was  evidentlj*  in  the  glen  below, 
the    cliffs  on  each  side  of  which  are 
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perforated  with  sepulchral  niches ;  one 
of  the  best  preserved  being  near  the 
road  to  C.  Castellana,  consisting  of  two 
chambers  excavated  in  the  volcanic 
tufa;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream  are  remains  of  numerous 
Roman  tombs,  one  of  which  has  been 
found  to  bear  an  early  Christian  in- 
scription. Within  the  walls  the  prin- 
cipal remains  are  those  of  the  theatre 
near  the  Porta  del  Bove,  Etruscan  in 
its  foundations,  but  evidently  Roman 
in  the  superstructure  and  decorations. 
A  fine  statue  of  the  Argive  Juno,  and 
several  Roman  statues  and  fragments 
of  sculpture,  have  been  found  among  its 
ruins ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  still  much  to  be  brought  to  light  by 
judicious  excavations.  There  are  also 
the  remains  of  a  Piscina,  and  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  -Forum,  in  the 
rear  of  the  theatre.  Inside  the  Porta 
di  Giove  is  the  Abadia  di  Sta.  Maria, 
an  interesting  example  of  Lombard 
architecture  of  the  12th  century ;  its 
nave  and  aisles  are  divided  by  columns 
taken  from  ancient  edifices.  The  roof 
of  this  cb.  fell  in  1829,  and  it  is  now  in 
ruins. 

The  ruins  of  Falerium  have  been 
well  illustrated  by  Canina  in  his 
beautiful  work  entitled,  *  L'Antica 
Etruria  Maritima,  nella  Dizione  Pon- 
teficia/  3  vols,  folio,  which  the  tra- 
veller should  consult  before  visiting  this 
as  well  as  the  other  Etruscan  towns 
described  and  delineated  in  that  splendid 
publication,  which  contains  not  only  the 
topographical  details  of  each  locality, 
and  the  present  state  of  their  ruins,  but 
their  restoration  by  the  pencil  of  one 
who  unites  the  acquirements  of  the 
archaeologist  and  architect  with  the 
talent  of  the  artist ;  and  in  Mr.  Dennis's 
*  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria/ 


Civita  Castellana  tp  Rome,  by 
Nepi  and  Baccanq. 

On  leaving  Civita  Castellana  we  de- 
scend into  the  plain  formerly  celebrated 
for  the  ancient  Cimmian  forest,  and 
proceed  through  woods  of  oaks  to 
Nepi,  passing,  before  entering  the  walls, 


its  fine  aqueduct  on  2  tiers  of  arches, 
built  by  Paul  III.  There  is  a  more 
direct  road,  but  not  suited  for  carriages, 
between  Civita  Castellana  and  Nepi, 
passing  through  Castel  St.  Elia,  an 
Etruscan  site,  over  the  ravine  pi  La 
Treja. 

1  Nepi  {Inns,,  la  Fontaua  or  Ppsta ; 
la  Pace :  both  very  poor),  the  ancient 
Nepete  or  Nepe.  Nepi  is  an  episcopal 
town  of  1943  Inhab.  It  is  remarkable 
chiefly  from  its  picturesque  position 
on  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine  of  volT 
canic  tufa;  it  is  surrounded  by  for- 
tifications of  the  middle  ages,  and,  on 
the  sjde  of  Rome  particularly,  the  towers 
and  machicolated  battlements  produce 
a  fine  effect.  Some  of  these  fortifica- 
tions rest  on  the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan 
walls,  of  which  a  fine  specimen  in  19 
courses  and  86  feet  in  height  may  be 
seen  near  the  western  gate.  Another 
fragment  of  10  courses  is  found  within 
the  inner  gate,  and  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  ravine  which  bounds  the  town 
on  the  S.  is  a  very  interesting  specimen 
in  perfect  preservation,  but  only  4 
courses  high.  Some  of  these  fragments 
may  have  been  the  very  walls  scaled  by 
Camillus  when  he  stormed  Kepete  B.C. 
386.  The  oldest  fortifications  bear  the 
arms  of  Calixtus  III.,  and  the  more 
recent  were  built  by  Sangalio,  for  Paul 
III.,  in  the  16th  century.  The  French 
set  fire  to  the  town  in  1799,  and  nearly 
destroyed  it;  there  is  little  now  to 
detain  the  traveller  excepting  its  old 
ch.,  and  the  town-hall,  it£  front  orna- 
mented with  statues  and  inscriptions 
Beneath  the  town-hall  are  several  Roman 
cippi  and  statues  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  an  antique  fountain  orna- 
mented with  lions'  heads.  On  the  op 
posite  side  of  the  piazza  is  a  bas-relief 
of  a  winged  lion  much  mutilated.  This 
little  town  appears  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  a  duchy  for  a  short  time  during  the 
middle  ages;  and  in  the  13th  century  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  Its  bishopric  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Italy,  having  been  founded  in 
the  time  of  St.  Peter:  its  first  bishop 
was  St.  Romanus,  A.p.  46.  Nepi  ir 
6  m.  from  the  ruins  of  Falleri  describ- 
in  a  preceding  page,  following  in  a 
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northerly  direction  a  pathway  through 
the  woods,  marking  the  line  of  the  Via 
Amerina,  which  strikes  off  from  the 
post-road  5  m.  from  Ci  vita  Castellana ; 
it  is  7  m.  from  Sutri  by  a  short  cut, 
and  9  m.  by  the  high  road. 

The  road  now  loses  its  pictnresaue 
character,  and  enters  on  a  bare  volcanic 
country,  over  which  it  runs  during  the 
remainder  of  the  journey.  The  road 
from  Siena  to  Rome  falls  into  this  route 
before  reaching  Monterosi,  where  we 
enter  on  the  Via  Cassia. 

1  Monterosi  (Inns,  La  Posta  and 
L'Angelo,  both  very  indifferent.  The 
conical  hill  above  Monterosi  is  Monte 
di  Lncchetti,  an  offshoot  of  the  vol- 
cauic  group  that  surrounds  the  Lake 
of  Bracciano.  There  is  a  good  carriage- 
road  from  Monte  Rosi  to  Sutri,  about  7 
m.  distant.  Sutri  is  described  in  Rte. 
105.  At  Monterosi  we  enter  the  Co- 
marca  of  Rome. 

Between  this  and  Baccano,  and  about 
midway  between  the  two,  is  a  large  and 
good  Inn,  at  Le  Sette  Vene,  certainly 
the  best  between  Civita  Castellana  and 
Rome,  being  16  m.  from  the  former 
and  22  m.  from  the  latter.  The  pro- 
prietor has  recently  taken  the  2  post 
relays  of  Monterosi  and  Nepi,  so  that 
travellers  can  be  forwarded  on  their 
route  at  any  time  at  the  some  rates  as 
by  the  postal  tariff.  The  vetturini  very 
properly  prefer  Sette  Vene  as  a  resting- 
place  to  either  Monterosi  or  Baccano. 
Close  to  the  inn  may  be  seen  a  Roman 
bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  Treglia 
or  Treja,  by  which  the  Via  Amerina 
crossed  before  joining  the  Via  Cassia; 
and  on  the  1.  of  the  road  the  extremity 
of  a  current  of  lava  descending  from 
the  Monte  Pa*liano.  3  m.  beyond  Sette 
Vene,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
7  springs,  the  sources  of  the  Treja, 
we  rise  to  the  northern  lip  of  the  crater 
in  which  Baccano  is  situated.  From 
this  high  ground  the  outline  of  the 
crater  is  well  denned.  On  the  hill  above 
the  post-house,  on  the  1.,  called  Monte 
ano,  are  some  ruins,  supposed  to 
se  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  which 
s  name  to  the  station  ad  Baccanas, 
Via  Cassia. 

iccano  is  situated  in  a  plain  which 
:he  bottom  of  an  extensive  crater, 


3  m.  at  least  in  diameter,  the  sides 
of  which  are  formed  of  beds  of  ashes, 
pumice,  and  other  volcanic  con- 
glomerates. In  the  centre  of  this 
basin  is  a  mephitic  pool  whose  waters 
are  supposed  to  render  the  atmo- 
sphere unwholesome.  Beyond  the  ridge 
which  encloses  the  plain  on  the  W. 
are  2  small  lakes,  one  of  which  is  the 
Lacns  Alsietinus,  now  called  the  Lago 
di  Martignano ;  the  other  the  Lago  di 
Stracciacapra,  lying  between  the  crater 
of  Baccano  and  the  lake  of  Bracciano. 
Traces  of  the  ancient  Emissarii  ex- 
cavated to  drain  the  lake  may  be  seen 
from  the  road  after  leaving  the  inn  at 
Baccano ;  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
hill  are  several  deep  openings,  called 
pozzi  by  the  peasantry,  which  were 
probably  the  air-shafts  to  these  sub- 
terranean canals.  2  m.  £.  of  Baccano 
isCampagnano,a  village  of  1 767  Inhab., 
a  fief  of  the  Chigi  family. 

The  road  commences,  soon  after  leav- 
ing Baccano,  to  rise  over  the  S.  edge  of 
its  crater.  Arrived  at  the  highest  poin t, 
let  the  traveller  halt,  and,  leaving  his 
carriage,  ascend  one  of  the  low  hills 
close  to  the  road  (that  on  the  1.  perhaps 
the  best),  and,  provided  he  be  favoured 
with  fine  weather,  such  a  panorama  will 
burst  before  him  as  he  has  seldom  wit- 
nessed; there  are  few  situations  from 
which  he  will  be  able  to  form  a  more 
correct  idea  of  the  topography  of  the 
environs  of  the  Eternal  City.  Looking 
southwards,  or  in  the  direction  of 
Rome,  he  will  have  on  his  1.  the  range 
of  the  Umbrian  and  Sabine  Apennines, 
and  which,  in  spring  and  winter  being 
covered  with  snow,  adds  much  to  their 
grandeur ;  with  the  Tiber  winding  in  the 
plain  at  their  foot  Lower  down,  the 
pointed  peak  of  Monte  Genaro,  the  Mods 
Lucretilis,  and  at  its  base  the  pyra- 
midal hills  of  Monticelli  and  Sant- 
augelo,  the  Montes  Corniculani,  the 
latter  crowned  by  a  mediaeval  castle 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Medullia ;  a  little  farther  S.  the 
gorge  by  which  the  Anio  breaks  into 
the  plain  from  its  mountain  valley, 
with  a  part  of  Tivoli,  may  be  easily 
distinguished;  and  still  farther,  the 
range  of  the  Sabine  mountains,  as  far 
as  the  precipitous  bluff  on  which  Pales- 
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trina,  the  ancient  Preneste,  stands. 
A  wide  plain,  continuous  apparently 
with  the  Campagna,  then  intervenes 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  de- 
tached group  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  the 
Volscian  range :  this  is  the  depression, 
extending  from  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
to  the  Campania  Felice  of  Naples, 
watered  by  the  Sacco  and  the  Liris. 
The  highest  peaks  seen  in  the  Volscian 
Mountains  are  the  Monte  Lupone 
(4520  ft.),  the  Monte  Semprevisa 
(5038  ft.),  which  tower  over  the 
Pelasgic  cities  of  Segni,  Cori,  and 
Norba,  Nearer  the  spectator  are  the 
Alban  hills,  with  the  village  of  Colonna, 
the  ancient  Labicum,  at  one  extremity, 
and  the  solitary  tower  of  Monte  Giovi, 
that  marks  the  site  of  Corioli,  on  the 
other ;  whilst  towering  above  all  is  the 
Mons  Albanus,  the  modern  Monte  Cavo, 
overlooking  the  towns  of  Frascati, 
Marino,  Caste  1  Gandolfo,  and  Albano, 
on  its  declivities :  of  Rome  itself  no 
part  is  seen  except  the  cupola  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  may  be  easily  descried 
over  the  low  cypress-clad  hill  of  Monte 
Mario;  and  nearer  to  the  spectator 
still,  the  mediaeval  tower  of  le  Cor- 
nacchie  beyond  the  post-station  of  La 
Storta,  and  the  wooded  knolls  which 
surround  the  site  of  Etruscan  Veii.  A 
dreary,  and,  as  it  appears  at  this  dis- 
tance, a  monotonous  flat  extends  from 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  range  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  whilst  on 
our  rt.  rise  the  hills  surrounding  the 
Lake  of  Bracciano,  with  their  pointed 
peak  of  Monte  di  Rocca  Romana,  and, 
farther  off,  those  of  La  Tolfa,  ending  in 
Cape  Linaro,  the  headland  projecting 
into  the  sea  on  our  extreme  rt.,  and 
behind  which  lies  the  modern  town  of 
Civita  Vecchia. 

As  we  have  said,  it  is  from  here  that 
the  traveller  from  Florence  will  enjoy 
the  first  view  of  St.  Peter's. 


"  Oh  Rome !  my  country  I  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  torn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance?  Come  and 

see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples !  ye, 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 

A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 


The  Niobe  of  nations !  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe  ;•. 
An  empty  urn  within  her  wither'd  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter'd  long  ago ; 
The  Scipioa'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber  I  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her 
distress."  Childe  Harold,  iv. 

A  very  gradual  descent  leads  from 
this  point  for  the  next  6  m.  to  the 
Osteria  del  Fosso,  a  wayside  Inn, 
so  called  from  being  situated  in  a 
ravine,  through  which  descends  one  of 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Cremera. 
Between  this  spot  and  La  Storta  our 
route  skirts  (on  the  1.)  the  ridge  upon 
which  Veii,  the  great  rival  of  Rome, 
once  stood.  The  intervening  hills  allow 
scarcely  a  glimpse  of  its  site,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  will  be  found  in  our 
"  Excursions  in  the  environs  of  Rome." 

l£  La  Storta  (so  called  from  the  bend 
which  the  road  makes  here),  the  last 
post-station  before  reaching  Rome.  At 
the  Osteria  della  Giustiniana,  2  m.  far- 
ther, there  is  a  police-station,  where 
passports  are  often  examined,  espe- 
cially on  leaving  Rome.  As  we 
draw  nearer  the  Eternal  City  the  road 
winds  over  gentle  elevations,  but  there 
are  no  villages  or  country-seats  to  de- 
note the  approach  to  a  great  capital ; 
some  old  towers  of  the  middle  ages, 
a  few  farm-houses,  and  here  and 
there  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  sepulchre, 
are  the  only  objects  which  break  the 
monotony  of  the  scene.  If  the  present 
aspect  of  the  Campagna  should  excite 
a  contrast  with  the  eventful  drama  once 
enacted  on  its  surface,  there  is  perhaps 
no  description  which  will  more  com-, 
pletely  embody  the  feelings  of  the  clas- 
sical tourist  than  that  of  Milton  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Paradise  Regained, 
which  Mr.  Beckford  seems  to  have 
paraphrased  in  the  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  his  entrance  into  Rome.  About 
the  7th  milestone  a  turn  in  the  road 
brings  the  towers  and  cupolas  of  Rome 
more  prominently  into  view ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  St,  Peter's  and  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  there  are  no  ob- 
jects of  striking  interest  in  the  prospect. 
The  Coliseum,  the  Aqueducts,  the 
Forum,  the  Capitol,  and  the  numerou 
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ancient  monuments  whose  names  sug- 
gest themselves  almost  involuntarily  at 
the  first  sight  of  Rome,  all  lie  on  the 
other  side ;  the  stranger  may  be  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  there  is  no  point  on 
this  route  which  commands  a  view  over 
the  whole  city. 

Advancing,  the  appearance  of  the 
country  becomes  more  pleasing,  and 
the  vegetation  less  scanty.  Monte 
Mario,  with  its  wooded  platform  capped 
with  cypresses,  bounds  the  prospect  on 
the  rt.;  the  hills  of  Frascatiand  Albano 
stretch  far  away  in  the  distance  in 
front ;  while  on  the  1.  the  plain  of  the 
Tiber  is  spread  out  before  us,  with  the 
Sabine  Apennines  beyond.  Between 
the  4th  and  5th  milestones  from  Rome 
a  sarcophagus  rises  on  a  dilapidated  base 
above  the  road  on  the  rt. ;  it  is  called 
the  Tomb  of  Nero,  although  a  well-pre- 
served ancient  inscription  tells  us 
that  it  was  raised  to  Publius  Vibius 
Marianas  and  Reginia  Maxima  his 
wife,  by  their  daughter  Vibia,  probably 
in  the  2nd  century  of  our  era ;  an  ex- 
ample which  may  serve  to  prepare  the 
traveller  for  the  antiquarian  misnomers 
in  Rome  itself. 

2  m.  beyond  this  the  pretty  valley  of 
the  Acqua  Traversa,  the  ancient  Tutia, 
is  crossed ;  near  this  Lucius  Verus 
had  a  villa,  and  lower  down  Hannibal 
encamped  the  first  day  of  his  retreat 
from  before  Rome.  Another  ascent 
•  brings  us  to  a  rising  ground  crowned 
with  villas  and  farm-houses,  from 
which  the  road  descends  to  the  Tiber, 
which  it  crosses  by  the  modern  Ponte 
Jfolle,  built  on  the  foundations  of  the 
"Milvian  bridge,  erected  by  Marcus 
iEmilius  Scaurus  the  Censor,  a.  u.  c. 
•645,  The  ancient  bridge  is  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  Rome  for 
the  arrest  of  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Allobroges,  the  accomplices  of  Catiline, 
by  onder  of  Cicero,  and  for  the  final 
rout  of  Maxentius  by  Constantine,  a 
victory  so  important  by  its  consequences 
in  the  history  of  Christianity,  and 
which  the  genius  of  Raphael  has  in- 
vested with  additional  interest  in  the 
celebrated  painting  in  the  Stanze  at  the 
Vatican,  although  the  heat  of  the  battle 
took  place  6  m.  higher  up  on  the  Via 
Plaminia,    (See  p.   425.)     From  the 


Milvian  bridge  the  body  of    Maxen- 
tius, in  his  retreat,  was   precipitated 
into  the  Tiber;   and  on  the  same  oc- 
casion the   7-branched  candlestick  of 
massive  gold,  brought  by  Titus  from  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  fell  from  it  into 
the  river,  in  whose  sands  it  has  since  re- 
mained imbedded.   The  present  bridge 
was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Pius  VII. 
in  1815.    The  old  tower  was  then  con- 
verted into  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch; 
statues  of  our  Saviour  and  St.  John,  by 
Mochi,  were  erected  at  its  northern, 
and  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  John  of 
Nepomucene  at  its  southern  extremity. 
On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  May,  1849, 
during  the  siege  of  Rome  by  General 
Oudinot,  a  body  of  French  troops  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  bridge  by  a  coup- 
de-main,  upon  which  the  Romans  fired 
the  mines  which  had  been  previously 
laid,   and  blew  up  the  northern    arch 
of  the  venerable  structure.    The  bridge 
was  restored  in  the  following  December. 
The  river  at  this  point  is  about  400  feet 
in  breadth,  but  its  banks  are  bare  and 
destitute  of  timber,  and  its  colour  fully 
justifies  the  epithet  flavus  given  to  it 
by  the  Latin  poets.     The  Cassian  and 
Flaminian  Ways  join  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the   Tiber,   which    here   separated 
Etruria   from    Latium.      Beyond    the 
bridge   on  the    1.   is  a   little    chapel 
erected  by  Pius  II.  on  the  spot  where 
he  met  the   procession  which  accom- 
panied the  head  of  St.  Andrew  on  its 
arrival  from  the  Peloponnesus  in  1462. 
The  altar  is  still  standing  on  which 
this    pope    celebrated    mass    on  that 
occasion  before  he  carried   the  head 
to  St.  Peter's,  where  it  was  preserved 
among  the  most  precious  relics  of  the 
Roman    Catholic    world    until    1850, 
when  it  was  stolen;  it  has  since  how- 
ever been  recovered.    A  straight  road 
now  leads  between  the  walls  of  villas 
and  gardens,  which  exclude  all  view, 
to    the    Porta    del    Popolo,    passing 
on  the  1.  hand  the  elegant  ch.  of  St. 
Andrew,  built  by  Julius  III.  from  the 
designs  of  Vignola,  as  a  memorial  of 
his  deliverance  from  the  German  sol- 
diery during  the  sack  of  Rome  on  St. 
Andrew's  day,  1 527;  beyond  which  is  the 
Casino  del  Papa  Giulio,  also  designed  by 
Vignola  for  the  same  pope  $  and  the  Pa- 
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lazzo  Giulio,  more  to  the  1.,  another 
building  designed  by  Vignola,  and  de- 
corated with  frescoes  by  Taddeo  Zuc- 
chero.  It  long  served  as  the  temporary 
-residence  of  sovereigns  and  ambassa- 
dors previous  to  their  public  entry  into 
Rome.  Farther  on  we  leave  on  the  1. 
the  road  leading  along  the  walls  and 
to  the  Villa  Horghese ;  and  on  the  rt., 
and  before  reaching,  but  close  to  the 
gate,  a  building  interesting  to  English- 
men, being  that  appropriated  to  Pro- 
testant worship,  the  English  church. 

l£  Rome.  [From  Rome  to  La 
Storta  this  relay  is  charged  as  2  posts. 
Passports  are  taken  at  the  gate,  for 
which  a  receipt  is  given ;  and,  unless  a 
lascia  passare  be  previously  lodged  with 
the  officer  by  the  banker  or  corre- 
spondent of  the  traveller,  the  carriage 
must  proceed  to  the  dogana— a  vexa- 
tious arrangement,  from  which  a  fee  of 
5  or  10  pauls  sometimes  fails  to  procure 
an  exemption .  This  lascia  passare  is  not 
granted  to  persons  travelling  by  pub- 
lic conveyances.  Persons  arriving  by 
diligence  have  their  luggage  examined 
at  the  coach-office,  and  suffer  no  delay 
at  the  gate.  A  small  fee  will  expedite 
matters  with  the  passport-officer.  In 
the  event  of  the  luggage  being  taken  to 
the  custom-house,  a  timely  fee  to  the 
searcher  will  not  only  facilitate  matters, 
but  will  generally  render  the  exa- 
mination a  mere  matter  of  form.  The 
traveller,  on  arriving  at  Borne,  should 
be  on  his  guard  against  individuals  who 
station  themselves  at  the  gates,  the 
diligence  offices,  and  Custom-house,  as 
agents  for  Inns.  These  persons  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  hotel 
at  which  the  traveller  intends  to  stop, 
and  then  represent  that  there  is  "no 
room,"  with  the  view  of  drawing  him 
to  another  house.  The  same  trick  is 
resorted  to  by  the  vetturini  and  post- 
boys. Families  who  wish  to  go  im- 
mediately into  lodgings  can  drive  at 
once  to  Mr.  Shea's  house  agency  office, 
11,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  who  will  gene- 
rally be  able  to  find  them  apartments.] 
Rome  is  entered  by  the  Porta  del  Po- 
polo,  the  modern  substitute  for  the  Porta 
Flaminia,  which  stood  a  little  farther  on 
the  1.  It  was  built  by  Vignola,  from  the 
designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  during  the 


pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  It  has  4  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  with  statues  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Mochi.  The 
inner  front  was  ornamented  by  Alexan- 
der VII.,  from  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Christina 
of  Sweden  to  Rome  in  1657.  Although 
this  entrance  fails  to  excite  that  classi- 
cal enthusiasm  which  few  travellers  can 
repress  when  Rome  is  reached  by  the 
road  from  Naples,  it  is  still  imposing. 
The  gate  opens  upon  the  spacious  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  an  irregular  area  at  the  foot 
of  Monte  Pincio,  which  rises  above  the 
beautiful  church  of  Santa  M.  del  Popolo, 
on  the  1.  In  its  centre  stands  the  obe- 
lisk of  Rhamses  II.,  one  of  the  two 
erected  by  that  king  before  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis,  and  removed 
to  Rome  by  Augustus.  In  front  are  the 
twin  churches  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Monte 
Santo,  and  Sta.  Maria  de'  Miracoli,  se- 
parating the  3  streets  which  diverge 
from  this  northern  entrance  to  the  Eter- 
nal City.  The  central  one,  called  the 
Corso,  follows  in  a  straight  line  the 
course  of  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia  to 
the  Capitol,  the  tower  of  which  closes 
the  vista  in  that  direction.  The  street 
on  the  rt.,  the  Bipetta,  runs  parallel  to 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  into  the 
heart  of  the  ancient  city;  and  that  on 
the  1.,  the  Via  Babuino,  leads  along  the 
foot  of  the  Pincian  hill  to  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna — the  quarter  of  Rome  most 
inhabited  by  our  countrymen,  and 
foreigners  generally. 

Rome.  —Hotels :  Hdtel  de  TEurope,  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  rather  expensive ; 
Hdtel  d'Angleterre,  in  the  Via  Con- 
dotti,  excellent  in  every  respect  both 
for  families  and  bachelors,  and  with 
moderate  charges  ;  H6tel  de  Londres, 
and  Maison  Serny,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  better  suited  for  rich  families 
than  for  bachelors;  Hdtel  de  Russie,  and 
Hdtel  des  lies  Britanniques,in  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  very  comfortable  ;  Hdtel 
de  l'Amerique,  in  the  Via  di  Babuino ; 
Hdtel  d'Allemagne,  Via  Condotti ; 
Hdtel  de  la  Minerve,  and  Hdtel  Cesari— 
the  two.  latter  in  the  centre  of  the 
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ROUTE  108. 

CITITA  CASTELLANA  TO  ROME,  BT  THE 
VIA  FLAMINIA,  RIGNANO,  AND  EX- 
CURSION TO  SORACTE. 

33  miles. 

The  old  road  between  C.  Castellana 
and  Rome,  following  the  line  of  the 
Via  Flaminia,  is  shorter  by  8  m.  than 
that  by  Nepi;  it  is  more  level,  pic- 
turesque, and  now  in  excellent  repair ; 
but  there  are  no  post-horse  stations  on 
it.  It  will  prove  more  convenient  for 
persons  travelling  by  vetturino,  as  the 
whole  distance  can  be  performed  in  5 
or  6  hrs.,  or  easily  in  a  day,  including 
the  excursion  to  Soracte.  The  distance 
from  C.  Castellana  to  Rome  is  33  m. 
This  road  fell  into  disuse  when  Pius 
VI.  opened  that  by  Nepi,  in  order 
to  unite  the  two  routes  from  Florence, 
by  Siena  and  Perugia,  before  entering 
Rome. 

A  Diligence  from  Narni,  by  this 
route,  leaves  C.  Castellana  for  Rome 
at  10  a.m.  twice  a  week. 

Leaving  C.  Castellana,  the  road  de- 
scends into  the  valley  of  the  Treja, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  new  bridge, 
from  which  a  long  ascent,  recently 
arranged,  leads  to  the  plain  of  the 
Campagna,  which  extends  to  the  foot 
of  Soracte,  forming  from  here  a  magni- 
ficent object  in  the  landscape,  the  road 
ascending  very  gradually  for  the  next 
6  m.,  running  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  that  mountain.  At  the  7th  m.  is 
the  Osteria  di  Stabbia,  from  which  a 
country  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  the  vil- 
lages of  Stabbia  and  Calcata,  two  Etrus- 
can sites,  on  the  edges  of  deep  ravines 
descending  to  the  valley  of  the  Treja. 
A  mile  beyond  this  Osteria  a  good 
road  strikes  off  on  the  1.  to  St.  Oreste 
and  Soracte,  the  easiest,  indeed  the  only 
convenient  way  of  reaching  the  latter. 
A  mile  farther,  a  roadway  ch.  on  the  1., 
dedicated  to  the  Santi  Martin,  stands 
over  an  extensive  early  Christian  ceme- 
tery or  catacomb,,  excavated  in  the  vol- 
canic tufa,  in  every  respect  similar  to 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  The  ch. 
has  derived  its  name  from  a  tradition 
that  a  certain  Theodora,  of  the  great 


family  of  the  Savellis,  removed  here- 
from the  Roman  catacombs  in  the  lOth 
centy.  the  remains  of  many  martyrs. 
1  m.  beyond  this  ch.  we  reach 

Rignano,  a  large  and  neat  village,  with- 
two  fair  country  Inns,  il  Moretto,    and 
l'Antica  Posta.    It  evidently  occupies 
an  Etruscan  site,  between  two  deep 
ravines,  which    unite  below  the    oldl 
castle,  the  arx  of  the  ancient  town.. 
Rignano  derives   its  name  from  Ari- 
nianum,  and  the  latter  from  Ara  Jani. 
It  is  an  old  fief,   formerly  belonging 
to  the   Muti   family,    from   whom    it 
has  descended  to  the  Dukes  Massimo, 
their    successors    in  the  female    line, 
and   to  whose  son   it   gives   a    ducal 
title.     There  are  some  Roman  remains 
in  the  village,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  old  town  portions  of  a  square  castle 
or  keep  of  the  time  of  the   Borgias. 
On  the  Piazza  close  by  stands  a  very 
old  cannon,  of  15  in.  bore;  formed  of 
bars  of  iron,  very  firmly  welded  to- 
gether, and  bound  by  circular  rings  ; 
it  is  of  a  similar  construction  to  the 
Mons  Meg  of  Edinburgh  Castle,   and 
to    the    Mad   Margery  at    Ghent :    it 
was  probably  left  here  by  the  army  of 
Charles  VIII.  of  France.    It  was  when 
residing  in  the  neighbouring  monastery 
of  Sant*  Onofrio  that  Cardinal  Roderigo 
Borgia,  afterwards  the  infamous  Alex- 
ander VI.,  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
spend  the  summer  months,  became  en- 
amoured of  Rosa  Vennoza,  who  bore 
him  the  four  children  who  played  such 
important  parts  in  the  events  of  the  1 6th 
centy. :   Caesar  Duke   de  Valentinois ; 
the  Duke  of  Gandia, '  so  barbarously 
murdered  by  his  brother;  Don  Giof- 
fredo,   Prince   of  Squillace;   and  the 
notorious  Lucretia  Borgia.     The  artist 
and  the  geologist  will  find  Rignano  a 
very  agreeable  station  during  several 
days  for  their  studies,  none  perhaps 
more  so  in  the  environs  of  Rome.    The 
valleys  descending  on  the  E.  are  exca- 
vated in  the  Pliocene  marls,  abounding 
in  fossil  shells,  in  one  of  which,  £  m.  N. 
of  the  town,  the  Fossa  di  Don  Aurelio,. 
an  almost  entire  skeleton  of  an  ele- 
phant was  lately  discovered,  whilst  to 
the   S.E.,   from   the  lacustro-volcanic 
conglomerate,  remains  of  elephant,  deer, 
and    rhinoceros  have  been    dug  out. 
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Rignano  itself  is  on  the  ordinary  vol- 
canic tufa,  which  forms  the  surface 
of  the  Northern  Campagna.  Several 
of  the  ravines  around  are  extremely 
picturesque,  none  more  so  than  that 
on  which  the  village  of  Calcata  is 
situated,  about  5  m.  W.  of  Rignano : 
C.  has  some  traces  of  Etruscan  walls, 
and  like  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Stabbia,  Castel  S.  Elia,  and  Nepi,  oc- 
cupies evidently  an  ancient  site:  the 
village  ch.  contains  an  extraordinary 
pretended  relic  of  our  Saviour.  But  of 
all  the  excursions  to  be  made  from 
Rignano  the  most  interesting  will  be  to 
Soracte. 

Excursion  to  Soracte. 

There  will  be  no  more  convenient 
way  of  visiting  Soracte  than  from 
Rignano,  where  horses  and  light  vehi- 
cles for  the  excursion  can  be  procured 
at  the  Posta  and  Moretto  Inns ;  or  they 
may  be  ordered  beforehand  to  meet 
the  traveller  where  the  road  branches 
off  before  reaching  the  town.  The 
distance  from  Rignano  to  S.  Oreste  is 
under  4  m.,  the  road  good  for  light 
vehicles,  and  about  a  mile  farther  to 
the  convent  and  the  summit,  which 
can  be  performed  on  horseback.  The 
excursion  from  Rignano  and  back  will 
not  occupy  more  than  4  hrs.  Soracte 
is  not  only  interesting  for  its  classical 
associations,  but  for  the  fine  scenery 
it  commands. 

"  Vides  at  alta  stet  nive  caodidum 
Soracte."  Hor.  Od.  I,  9. 

"  The  lone  Soracte's  heights  display'd, 
Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's 

aid 
For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break, 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing." 

Childe  Harold,  iv. 

The  road  is  the  same  as  that  to 
Civita  Castellana  for  the  first  2  m., 
from  which  that  to  S.  Oreste  branches 
off  on  the  rt.  A  steep  ascent  leads  to 
the  latter  village,  placed  on  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tain ridge;  it  contains  1300  Inhab., 
but  no  Inn,  and  occupies  probably  an 
Etruscan  site ;  indeed  some  antiquaries 
suppose  that  it  stands  on  that  of 
Feronia,  although  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  latter  was  situated  in  one 


of  the  ravines  below.  There  is  nothing 
in  S.  Oreste  to  detain  the  tourist,  save 
the  very  fine  view  over  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  from  it.  Ascending  by  a  mule-path 
along  the  eastern  side  of  Soracte,  we 
soon  reach  the  6mall  ch.  of  Santa  Lucia, 
on  the  most  southern  of  the  six  points 
which  form  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
On  the  next  is  the  convent,  and  below 
it  that  of  S.  Antonio,  now  in  ruins. 
The  convent  of  S.  Silvestro  is  now 
tenanted  by  a  dozen  monks  of  the  Re- 
el emptorist  order,  who  subsist  entirely 
on  charity.  It  was  founded  in  a.d. 
746  by  Carloman,  the  uncle  of  Charle- 
magne, on  the  site  of  an  oratory  built 
by  S.  Sylvester,  prior  to  his  elevation  to 
the  Popedom,  on  the  spot  probably  oc- 
cupied by  the  temple  of  Apollo,  alluded 
to  by  the  poets : — 

"Summee  dcum  Sancti  custos  Soractis  Apollo." 

Viiy.  JEn.  xi. 

"Sacrum  Phcebo  Soracte."— Sil.  Ital. 

The  garden  cultivated  by  the  saint  is 
still  shown,  remarkable  only  for  its  cir- 
cular promenade,  and  the  splendid  pano- 
rama which  opens  from  it.  With  the 
exception  of  3  stumpy  columns  of  red 
granite  in  the  crypt,  all  traces  of  the  an- 
cient constructions  have  been  destroyed. 
Higher  up  still,  and  occupying  the 
most  elevated  point  of  the  ridge,  is  the 
chapel  of  S.  Sylvester,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  existing  edifices  on  So- 
racte :  it  consists  of  an  upper  church 
with  a  nave  and  aisles,  separated  by 
pilasters,  and  of  a  mediasval  crypt  be- 
neath, in  which  is  the  projection  of  the 
limestone  rock  on  which  the  saint, 
when  he  retired  here,  is  said  to  have 
slept.  The  highest  point  of  Soracte 
behind  the  chapel  is  2261  Eng.  ft.  above 
the  sea,  according  to  the  trigonometrical 
measurement  of  the  French  Staff  Corps 
surveyors  in  1 853. 

Of  all  the  attractions  which  a  visit 
to  Soracte  offers,  none  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  glorious  panorama  disco- 
vered from  its  summits.  With  a  good 
map  of  Central  Italy  spread  before  him, 
the  tourist  can  usefully  occupy  himself, 
seated  on  its  highest  point  behind  the 
chapel.  Looking  towards  the  E.  the 
view  includes  the  whole  range  of 
Sabine  Apennines,  from  Tivoli  c 
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S.  to  where  the  Tiber,  breaking  through 
its  rocky  barrier,  enters  the  plain  at 
Pontefelice.  In  the  foreground  at  our 
feet  is  the  undulating  hilly  region 
extending  from  Soracte  to  the  river; 
beyond,  the  low  and  populous  part  of 
the  ancient  Sabine  territory,  covered 
with  the  picturesquely  perched  villages 
of  Magliano,  Farfit,  Poggio  Mirteto,  Pa- 
lombara,  Monticelii,  and  backed  by  the 
Apennines,  and  these  again  by  the 
generally  snow-capped  peaks  of  Leo- 
nessa,  Civita  Ducale,  the  Veliuo,  Gran 
Sasso  d'ltalia,  and  the  elevated  range 
that  encloses  the  distant  basin  of  the 
Lake  of  Fucino.  In  a  S.  direction  the 
Alban  hills  and  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains behind  are  clearly  seen,  and  the 
windings  of  the  Tiber  towards  Rome  ; 
Rome  itself,  with  Ostia  and  Fiumicjno, 
and  the  coast-line  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. To  the  W.  Bracciano  and  a 
portion  of  its  lake,  oyer  which  rises 
the  pointed  peak  of  Rocca  Romana, 
the  whole  mass  of  the  Ciminian  group, 
with  the  cliffs  and  castle  of  Soriano  as 
one  of  its  eastern  outliers,  and  the  huge 
palace  of  Oaprarola  on  its  northern 
declivity;  whilst  far  beyond  in  the 
same  direction  (N.W.)  the  peaks  of 
Montamiata  and  Oetona,  in  Tuscany, 
are  plainly  seen ;  and  still  farther  on 
the  rt.  the  Apennines  of  Umbria,  behind 
Assisi,  the  ridge  of  the  Somma  closing 
in  the  vale  of  the  plitumnus,  and  the 
mountains  of  Terni  and  Narni  bound- 
ing the  valleys  of  the  Velino  and  the 
Nera  on  the  S. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  geology  of  Soracte  and 
the  surrounding  country.  Standing  on 
its  summit,  the  naturalist  will  observe 
that  it  rises  like  an  elongated  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  Oampagna,  precipitate 
on  every  side,  but  almost  vertical  in 
its  flank  towards  the  E.  The  principal 
mass  of  the  mountain  is  formed  of  a 
whitish  grey  limestone,  similar  to  that 
which  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  and  of  the  age  of  our 
lias  and  lower  oolites,  as  shown  by  the 
existence  of  fossils  of  that  period- 
Ammonites  and  Encrinites — which 
may  be  seen  on  the  weather-worn 
surface  of  the  beds,  on  the  small  Piazza 
della  Luna,  in  the  village  of  San  Oreste. 


Upon  the  declivities  of  Soracte  lie,  on 
the  E.  and  S.  sides,  a  thick  deposit  of 
the  ordinary  Pliocene  marls,  covered 
with  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  extending 
as  far  as  the  Tiber,  and  constituting  the 
region  at  its  foot,  characterised  by  a 
luxuriant  arborescent  vegetation,  form- 
ing a  contrast  with  the  bare  Campagna 
in  the  opposite  direction.     To  the  W. 
the  whole  country  is  volcanic,  formed 
of  tufas  of  different  ages ;  they  rise  on 
the  declivity  of  Soracte  to  the  height  of 
1160  ft.,   or  to  about  one-half  of  its 
total  elevation.  There  are  some  caverns 
in  the  limestone  rock;  one  near  the 
chapel  of  Sta.  Romana,  on  the  N.E.  de- 
clivity, appears  to  \>e  that  alluded  to  by 
Pliny  for  its  voragini,  or  fissures,  from 
which   gusts  of  cold  air  mixed   with 
noxious  gases  issued.    Some  traces  of 
bone  breccia  were  discovered  in   the 
limestone  rock  a  few  years  since  in 
extending  the  buildings  of  the  convent 
of  S.  Silvestro,  but  they  probably  be- 
longed to  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod. 


Rignano  is  about  26  m.  from  Rome. 
On  leaving  the  town  a  slight  ascent  of 
1  m.  brings  us  to  the  level  of  the 
Flaminian  Way,  which,  running  on  the 
top  of  the  plateau,  left  Arinianum  on 
the  1. ;  from  this  point  the  modern  road 
follows  the  direction  of  the  ancient,  in 
many  parts  the  pavement  of  the  latter 
well  preserved,  with  its  footway  on 
either  side,  and  bordered  by  ruined 
sepulchres.  From  our  elevated  situa- 
tion the  views  of  the  Campagna  are  fine 
between  the  24th  and  the  10th  m. ;  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  grander  than  the 
continuous  panorama  from  along  this 
higher  portion  of  the  road.  Near  the 
20th  St.  Peter's  and  Rome  are  seen,  for 
the  first  time.  At  the  21st  m.  we  pass 
near  the  village  of  Morlupo,  where  a 
road  leading  to  it  and  Leprignano 
strikes  off  on  the  1.  (near  the  latter 
village  some  excavations  have  been 
lately  made,  on  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  Necropolis  of  Capena).  The 
Monte  della  Guardia,  near  here,  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  station  of  ad  Vices- 
simam,  or  the  20th  m.  from  Rome,  on 
the  Via  Flaminia.  Between  the  18th  and 
1 9th  modern  miles  is  the  roadway  Inn  of 
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Castel  Nuovo  di  Porto.  The  village  of 
the  same  name  is  on  a  precipitous  rock 
of  tufa  on  the  1.;  it  has  a  large  modern 
ch.,  with  a  detached  bell-tower  of  the 
13th  centy.  Near  the  Inn  of  Castel 
Nuovo  the  road  attains  its  highest 
level,  985  ft.,  so  that  we  now  enter  on 
a  gradual  descent  towards  the  plain  of 
the  Tiber,  the  valleys  on  either  side 
being  thickly  wooded,  and  the  land- 
scape extremely  varied.  The  high 
pointed  hill  on  the  rt.  is  Monte  Mu- 
sino,  the  ancient  Ara  Musi,  and  the 
village  on  its  declivity  Scrofano.  After 
passing  the  Casale  di  Malborghetto, 
between  the  9th  and  10th  m.,  a  very 
large  tomb  in  opus  reticulatum  masonry 
stands  close  to  the  road ;  and  on  the  rt. 
a  square  mediaeval  tower,  in  ranges  of 
white  and  black  masonry.  From  here 
the  descent  is  more  rapid  to  Prima  Porta, 
between  the  8th  and  7th  m.,  the  first 
p  tat  ion  out  of  Rome  on  the  Flaminian 
Way,  Ad  Saxa  Rubra,  so  called  from 
the  cliffs  of  red  tufa  about  it.  Some 
ruins  upon  the  heights  on  the  1.  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  villa  of  Li- 
via.     Here  the  Flaminian  Way  en- 


ters the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  the  Via 
Tiberina,  which  follows  the  course  of 
the  river,  branching  off  on  the  1.  towards 
Fiano  (Flavinia).  A  mile  from  Prima 
Porta  we  cross  the  Valchetta,  descend- 
ing from  Etruscan  Veii.  The  high 
bluff  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber 
is  Castel  Giubeleo,  the  citadel  of  Fidence. 
Before  reaching  the  4th  m.,  and  beyond 
the  Casale  di  Grotta  Rossa,  a  cavern  ex- 
cavated in  the  cliff  close  to  the  road, 
was  once  the  sepulchre  of  the  Nasos. 
It  was  in  the  plain  extending  to  the 
Tiber  on  the  1.,  between  this  and 
the  7th  m.,  that  took  place  the  battle 
between  Cons  tan  tine  and  Maxentius, 
which  was  followed  by  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  his  retreat  at  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge.  Beyond  this  the  torrents 
descending  from  the  verdant  valley  of 
La  Crescenza  are  crossed.  From  here 
the  ancient  line  of  road  continued  along 
the  base  of  the  hills,  whilst  the  modern 
one  rises  over  them  for  a  mile  and  a 
half,  until  it  reaches  the  Ponte  Molle, 
before  crossing  which  it  is  joined  by 
the  road  from  Florence,  along  the  line 
of  the  Via  Cassia.  (See  preceding  Rte.) 
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SECTION  X. 

ISLAND  OF  SARDINIA. 
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§  1.  Physical  Geogbaphy  op  the  Island. 

Sardinia  is  situated  between  38°  52'  and  41°  16'  N.  latitude,  and  8°  10'  and  9° 
50'  of  £.  longitude  from  Greenwich ;  its  greatest  length  is  147,  and  its  breadth 
70  geographical  miles ;  it  includes  an  area  of  nearly  7000  sq.  miles,  of  which 
nine-tenths  consist  of  mountainous  districts,  the  remaining  tenth  of  the  great 
plain  situated  between  the  gulfs  of  Cagliari  and  Oristano,  and  of  the  alluvial 
districts  at  the  mouths  of  the  larger  rivers.  The  island  is  besides  surrounded 
by  the  several  smaller  ones  of  San?  Antioco,  San  Pietro.  Asinara,  La  Maddalena, 
Caprera,  Tavolara,  &c,  which  may  include  an  area  of  about  80  sq.  miles.  The 
four  principal  watercourses,  designated  as  rivers  from  being  never  dried  up,  are 
the  Tirse,  the  Flumen  Bosa,  the  Coghinas,  and  the  Fiwne  Bosa ;  the  first  and  last 
running  towards  the  western  coast,  the  second  to  the  east,  and  the  third  to  the 
north.  There  are  besides  a  multitude  of  smaller  streams  which  have  only  water 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  mountains  in  the  northern  portion  of  Sardinia  are 
formed  chiefly  of  granite.  Those  of  the  centre,  and  especially  the  most  elevated 
peak,  Oenargentu,  belong  to  the  palaeozoic  formations,  which  extend  in  a  southern 
direction  to  Cape  Carbonara,  which  form  also  the  mountains  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
the  island,  between  the  gulfs  of  Oristano  and  Cape  Teulada.  It  is  chiefly  on  the 
rocks  of  this  series  that  rest  the  extensive  supercretaceous  or  tertiary  hills,  as  it 
has  been  through  them  that  have  risen  the  varied  volcanic  rocks  of  different  ages, 
which  afford  so  interesting  a  field  for  the  researches  of  the  geologist  in  Sardinia. 
The  mineral  deposits  are  some  lead-mines,  now  little  worked ;  considerable  de- 
posits of  anthracite  coal,  south  of  Monte  Genargentu,  in  the  palceozoic  strata ; 
and  some  deposits  of  lignite  in  the  lower  tertiary  strata.  The  granitic  rocks  of 
the  N.E.  extremity  have  been  worked  by  the  Romans,  and  during  the  middle 
ages  by  the  Pisans,  for  architectural  purposes. 
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§   2.     HlBTOET  OF  SAEDINIA. 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  Sardinia  before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians b.c.  508.    Some  Greek  authors,  in  speaking  of  it  under  the  name  of 
fchnusa,  allude  to  Greek,  Pelasgic,  and  Iberian  colonies  that  had  settled  on  it, 
and  add  that  it  had  attained  under  them  a  flourishing  condition,  when  it  was 
invaded  by  certain  Libyan  tribes,  who,  after  devastating  the  regions  bordering  on 
the  coast,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in  the  high  mountainous  districts 
of  the  N.  and  centre  of  the  island,  where  they  continued  long  to  defend  them- 
selves.    After  the  Libyan  invasion  arrived  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  512,  -who  held 
Sardinia  for  270  years,  or  until  B.C.  259,  when  the  Romans  formed  their  first 
establishment  in  it  under  L.  Cornelius  Scipio.    But  the  Sardinians  maintained  a 
continued  warfare  with  their  invaders  until  b.c.  176,  when  Tib.  Sempronius 
Gracchus  reduced  them  to  final  subjection.    From  that  period  Sardinia  followed 
the  fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Roman  world,  of  which  it  had  become  one 
of  the  principal  granaries.    At  the  fall  of  the  Empire  it  was  overrun  by  the 
Vandals,  the  Goths,  and  the  Saracens.     Towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  having  embraced  Christianity,  the  Popes  interfered  to  protect  its  in- 
habitants, even  to  claiming  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  for  themselves.     The 
Saracens  and  Arabs  continued  to  harass  the  island  to  such  a  degree,  that  John 
XVIII.  preached  a  crusade  against  them  in  1004,  promising  the  sovereignty  to 
whoever  would  expel  the  infidels.    The  republics  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  accepted 
the  offer,  expelled  the  Moors,  and  then  began  to  dispute  among  themselves  about 
the  division  of  the  spoils.      The  Pisans,  however,  in  1025  remained  masters  of 
Sardinia,  dividing  the  island  into  four  judicatures — Cagliari,  Logudoro,  Arborea, 
and  Gallura — the  government  of  which. was  confided  to  judges  sent  from  Pisa, 
who  soon  endeavoured  to  establish  for  themselves  small  hereditary  aud  indepen- 
dent sovereignties,  recognising  only  the  authority  of  the  metropolis  ;  the  Popes, 
however,  still  continuing  to  maintain  their  sovereignty,  and  having  occasion  to 
quarrel  with  Pisa,  transferred  it  in  1320  to  the  Kings  of  Aragon.    A  long  and 
sanguinary  contest  between  the  Pisans  and  the  Aragonese  was  the  consequence. 
It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1481  that  Sardinia  could 
be  finally  considered  as  a  dependency  of  the  Crown  of  Aragon   and  of  Spain. 
During  the  War  of  the  Succession,  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  Sardinia  was 
often  the  theatre  of  the  hostile  operations  between  Austria  and  Spain,  until  by 
the  Treaties  of  Utrecht  in  1714,  and  of  London  in  1720,  the  first  of  these  powers 
became  invested  with  the  sovereignty.      In  the  latter  year  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  exchanged  it  for  Sicily  with  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Sardinia,  since  borne  by  his  successors. 

Sardinia  had  been  governed  as  a  colony  by  the  Romans,  the  Greek  Emperors, 
and  the  Pisans.  It  is  only  under  the  last  of  the  Pisan  governors  or  judges  that 
we  perceive  any  approach  to  a  national  government  in  the  charter  granted  by 
the  Giudichessa  (J.udges)  Eleonora  of  Aborea,  and  which  was  subsequently 
extended  to  the  entire  island  in  1421  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon.  In  1355  Don 
Pedro  of  Aragon  had  convoked  a  Cortes,  or  National  Assembly,  composed  of  three 
Stamenti,  or  orders — of  the  clergy,  the  military  or  nobles,  and  the  representatives 
of  towns.  These  Stamenti  voted  the  taxes,  which  were  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  gift  (Ponativa)  to  the  Sovereign, in  return  for  the  favours  bestowed  upon  them 
by  him.  The  Kings  of  Spain,  in  ratifying  the  institutions  of  Don  Pedro,  called 
together  at  intervals  the  Cortes  until  1699.  The  Sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  limited  their  convocations  of  these  National  Assemblies  to  asking  from 
each  of  the  Stamenti  an  augmentation  of  their  Donativo.  The  Stamento  of  the 
nobles  disappeared  necessarily  with  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  ;  the  eccle- 
siastical could  no  longer  reconcile  their  fidelity  to  Rome  with  the  independence 
of  their  country;  and  as  the  Royal  Stamento,  or  that  of  the  citizeus,  consisted 
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only  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  the  population  of  the  rural  districts  taking  no 
part  in  it,  the  Cortes  ceased  to  be  a  real  representation  of  the  island,  and  fell 
into  disuse.  From  the  transfer  of  the  island  to  the  house  of  Savoy  it  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  governed  as  a  colony,  paternally,  it  is  true,  but  necessarily 
in  the  interests  of  their  continental  possessions,  until  1848,  when  the  late  King 
promulgated  the  Charter  or  Statute,  since  which  Sardinia  is  assimilated,  as  regards 
its  government  and  in  every  respect,  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  sending  24 
representatives  to  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  and  having  several  of  its 
citizens  in  the  Senate.  All  separate  custom-house  regulations  have  been  abolished. 
The  ports  of  the  island  in  their  trade  with  those  of  terra  firma  are  considered  in 
the  same  light  as  the  ports  of  the  continental  possessions.  This  tardy  return  to 
a  better  system  has  already  shown  its  advantages.  Public  roads  are  rapidly  pro- 
gressing in  every  part  of  the  island,  education  is  extending,  agriculture  is  already 
much  improved,  and  from  the  progress  already  made  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  before  many  years  Sardinia  will  occupy  the  important  commercial 
position  in  the  Mediterranean  it  deserves,  intermediate  as  it  is  situated  between 
Spain,  France,  and  Africa,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  coasts  of  Italy. 

Sardinia  is  now  divided  into  1 1  provinces,  which  bear  the  same  names  as  the 
chie  f  towns — Cagliari,  Iglesias,  Isili,  Oristano,  Sassari,  Alghero,  Ozieri,  Tempio, 
Nuoro,  Cuglieri,  and  Lanusei.*  The  Population,  according  to  the  last  census,  was 
about  600,000.  The  chief  military  authority,  Comandante  Militare,  resides  at 
Cagliari,  and  has  under  his  orders  between  2000  and  3000  troops.  All  religions 
are  tolerated,  although  the  inhabitants  are  exclusively  Roman  Catholic. 
Italian  is  the  language  of  the  educated  classes ;  that  of  the  lower  orders,  indeed 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  a  mixture  of  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 
The  latter  is,  however,  generally  understood,  and  being  now  the  official  one,  is 
becoming  every  day  more  so ;  but  if  the  traveller  should  branch  off  from  the 
more  frequented  roads,  he  must  take  with  him  a  guide,  or  Viandante,  who  un- 
derstands the  colloquial  dialects  of  the  country. 

The  Costumes,  especially  those  of  the  females,  are  peculiar  and  often  pic- 
turesque ;  they  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  in  the  description  of  the  several 
Routes. 

The  Sardinian  character  is  a  result  of  the  historical  conditions  and  of  the  phy- 
sical circumstances  of  the  country.  Intelligent  and  passionate  like  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South,  honest  and  simple  in  his  ways,  the  Sarde  is  taxed  with 
laziness  and  a  dislike  to  strangers,  feelings  which  may  be  easily  referred  to  the 
facility  he  has  of  providing  for  his  subsistence  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
to  the  system  which  preceded  the  new  order  of  things,  which  did  not  leave  him 
the  free  possession  of  his  labour.  His  vindictive  disposition  may  be  explained 
by  the  inability  in  former  times  to  obtain  by  legal  means  reparation  for  the 
wrongs  he  had  to  suffer ;  indeed  in  this  latter  respect  an  improvement  in  the 
Sardinian  character  is  already  apparent ;  but  at  all  times  the  Sarde  is  essentially 
generous  and  open-hearted,  and  the  most  cordial  hospitality  has  been  one  of  the 
marked  traits  of  his  character.  It  is  almost  without  example  that  a  Sardinian 
has  been  known  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy  by  hidden  or  disloyal  means,  and  on  this 
subject  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  what  has  been  said  by  General  de  La 
Marmora,  who  has  travelled  during  thirty  years  through  the  country,  visiting 
the  most  savage,  uncivilised,  and  out-of-the-way  districts,  in  the  course  of  his 
important  topographical  and  geological  researches. 

"  My  excursions  and  my  relations  in  their  (Sardinians')  country  have  persuaded 
me  that  no  people  who  had  been  so  long  placed  under  such  unfavourable  and 
negative  circumstances  could  have  borne  up  so  patiently.  Impartial  justice 
towards  all,  exercised  with  firmness,  and  severity  when  necessary,  respect  for 

*  We  may  state,  once  for  all,  that  we  have  throughout  adopted  the  spelling  of  the  ^different 
localities  given  on  General  La  Marmora's  large  map  of  the  island. 
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property  and  personal  security,  guarantees  against  the  oppression  of  the  subaltern 
authorities,  are  what  are  desired  by  the  Sardinian  peasant  from  the  government, 
for  whose  authority  they  have  the  greatest  respect,  especially  if  exercised  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  whose  name  is  to  them  a  kind  of  talisman."* 

§  3.  Agbicultuee. 

Sardinia,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  sources  from  which  Rome  derived  her 
supplies  of  corn,  is  now  far  from  being  so  productive.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
state  the  different  causes  of  this  falling  off;  since  1820  the  Government  has  taken 
np  the  subject,  and  has  already  removed  many  of  those  arising  from  vicious 
legislation,  encouraged  the  migrations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  to 
abandon  a  pastoral  life  for  that  of  cultivation  in  the  plains,  and  introduced  the 
modern  improvements  in  agricultural  implements,  which  are  replacing  those 
employed  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  carts  and  ploughs  are  of  the  most 
primitive  nature ;  the  only  animals  employed  are  cattle ;  the  live  stock  is  of 
a  miserable  kind,  owing  to  the  absence  of  meadows  and  the  want  of  winter 
feeding,  and  of  stalls  to  protect  the  animals  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
The  island,  with  proper  care,  will  no  doubt  soon  return  to  what  it  was  as  a  corn- 
producing  country  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  already  several  large  pro- 
prietors have  introduced  the  modern  improvements  in  agriculture  into  their 
possessions,  whilst  Genoa,  ever  ready  to  receive  the  productions  of  the  island, 
will  furnish  the  necessary  capital  towards  raising  them. 

The  principal  productions  of  Sardinia  are  wheat,  barley,  beans,  wine,  olive-oil, 
almonds,  lemons  and  oranges,  cork-wood,  &c.  The  value  of  the  articles  exported 
has  greatly  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  ports  on  the  Continent  to  them 
without  restriction.  As  to  manufactures,  they  are  far  from  sufficing  for  the 
commonest  necessities  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  of  the  coarsest  and  most 
primitive  description. 

§  4.  Climate — Intemperie,  or  Malaria. 

Notwithstanding  its  southern  position,  Sardinia,  enjoying  an  insular  climate, 
is  not  subject  to  the  excessive  heat  which  is  experienced  in  summer  on  the 
neighbouring  coasts  of  Italy,  although  the  vegetation  is  nearly  similar.  The 
winter  is  very  mild,  and  snow  is  an  exception,  except  in  the  mountains  and  on 
the  elevated  plateau  of  Macomer.  The  months  of  December  and  January  are 
dry,  with  a  delightful  transparent  atmosphere.  February  is  often  rainy,  and,  as 
in  Sicily,  perhaps  the  most  disagreeable  of  the  year ;  spring  manifests  itself  with 
all  its  luxuriance  towards  the  end  of  March ;  the  summer  is  unhealthy  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  island ;  indeed  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  and  the  Tuscan  Maremma.  The  Tntemperie,  as  the  malaria  is  designated 
in  Sardinia,  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  overflowing  of  the  torrents  in  the 
spring,  which,  carrying  down  great  masses  of  vegetable  matter,  give  rise,  by  fer- 
mentation or  decomposition,  to  these  deleterious  exhalations,  and  which  are  par- 
ticularly noxious  in  the  deltas  near  the  mouths  of  tbe  rivers,  the  districts  border- 
ing on  which  are  thereby  rendered  uninhabitable  from  June  until  October.  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  whilst  adults  who  have  been  accustomed  to  these 
insalubrious  districts  can  remain  during  the  summer  with  impunity,  children  and 
new-comers  are  invariably  victims  to  the  Intemperie.  In  Sardinia,  as  along  the 
western  coasts  of  Italy,  the  malaria  disappears  with  the  first  autumnal  rains, 
which  set  iu  with  great  regularity,  or  at  the  Apertura  dclle  terre,  when  agricul- 
tural labours  commence.      The  drainage  of   the  marshy  districts,  and   the 

*  Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  torn.  i.  p.  195. 
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improvement  in  the  beds  of  several  of  the  rivers  and  torrents,  have  already 
attracted  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  of  the  great  land-pro- 
prietors, and,  if  pursued  vigorously,  are  likely  to  restore  to  the  island  its 
ancient  reputation  of  one  of  the  great  grain-producing  countries  of  Southern 
Europe. 

§  5.  Game,  Spobting,  Fishing,  and  Fisheeies. 

Game  is  very  abundant  throughout  the  island ;  whilst  the  smaller  kinds, 
partridges,  hares,  &c,  are  left  for  the  townspeople,  the  Sarde  only  cares  for  the 
larger  species,  or  the  Caccia  grossa  as  it  is  called.  The  woodclad  mountains 
abound  in  deer  and  wild  boars.  The  moufflon  (Ovis  Ammon)  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing, and  is  now  chiefly  met  with  in  the  mountain  groups  of  Genargentu 
and  la  Nurra,  where  flocks  of  it  are  still  numerous.  For  travellers  who  may 
visit  Sardinia  for  the  purpose  of  shooting,  the  best  localities,  as  those  most  easily 
reached,  will  be  the  mountains  of  la  Nurray  west  of  Porto  Torres ;  the  Monte 
Ferru,  south  of  Bosa ;  the  Monte  Arci,  east  of  Oristano ;  the  forests  of  Antas, 
north  of  Iglesias ;  and  the  mountains  of  Ogliastra,  west  of  Tortoli. 

The  hunting  of  the  larger  animals,  or  the  Caccia  grossa,  is  practised  as  fol- 
lows : — On  an  appointed,  day  a  number  of  sportsmen,  often  as  many  as  a  hundred, 
meet  at  an  appointed  rendezvous ;  the  most  expert  is  chosen  chief,  or,  as  he  is 
designated,  general ;  it  is  he  who  fixes  the  different  battues  of  the  day,  and  who 
places  the  sportsmen,  and  commands  the  beaters  and  attendants;  it  is  the 
general  also  who  decides,  in  cases  of  dispute,  who  has  first  struck  the  animal,  as 
to  him  belong  its  head  and  skin.  During  the  time  of  hunting,  all  persons  in 
possession  of  a  gun  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  it,  whether  entitled  or  not  by  law 
to  carry  arms :  so  is  it  that  at  the  afternoon  repast,  which  takes  place  near  some 
picturesque  spring,  the  shepherd,  the  smuggler,  and  sometimes  even  the  outlaw, 
may  be  seen  seated  beside  the  noble  and  rich  proprietors  of  the  district.  Ladies, 
who  often  take  part  in  the  amusement,  are  the  special  object  of  the  general's 
attention  ;  during  the  battue  they  are  posted  behind  the  most  expert  sportsmen, 
and  at  the  "  repas  champdtre  "  the  general  frequently  improvises  verses  in  their 
honour.  In  the  evening  the  joyous  troop  return  to  their  village,  followed  by 
carts  drawn  by  oxen,  carrying  the  spoils  of  the  day.  On  the  following  morning 
a  fair  distribution  of  it  is  made  amongst  all  who  were  present,  for  at  the  out-door 
banquet  the  only  parts  eaten  were  such  as  could  not  be  preserved :  in  general  one 
of  these  expeditions  produces  10  heads  of  deer,  wild  boars,  or  moufflons ;  and  a 
good  day  as  many  as  15  or  20.  These  parties  de  chasse  take  place  at  all  seasons, 
although  there  are  some  at  fixed  periods  of  the  year  all  through  the  island,  as  for 
instance  in  the  week  after  Easter,  the  produce  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  clergy- 
man who  has  preached  the  Lent  Sermons  in  the  locality.  There  is  excellent 
shooting  on  the  Lagunes  or  Stagni of  Cagliara  during  the  winter  season,  the  game 
being  numerous,  consisting  of  aquatic  birds  of  every  description  and  in  great 
profusion  :  the  shooting  parties  present  a  very  animated  scene,  consisting  of 
several  boats,  the  greater  number  filled  with  ladies. 

Fisheries. — In  a  national  and  commercial  point  of  view  the  fisheries  are  much 
more  important,  although  less  poetical,  than  the  chase.  The  tunny  fisheries 
( Tonnare)  on  the  western  coast,  the  takes  in  the  Salt  Lakes  near  Cagliari  and  of 
Oristano,  are  the  property  of  individuals.  These  fisheries  are  every  day  becoming 
more  important,  from  the  facilities  which  steam  navigation  affords  for  carrying 
expeditiously  the  produce  to  the  mainland.  The  mountain-streams  abound  in 
excellent  trout,  which  will  afford  ample  sport  to  the  angler  who  will  diverge  from 
the  high  road,  and  especially  to  the  E.  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Campidano.  The 
most  favourable  districts  for  fly-fishing  are  in  the  mountains  of  la  Gallura,  of  la 
Barbagia,  and  of  Ogliastra,  in  all  the  streams  of  which  the  trout  are  abundant  and 
excellent 
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"^  ******  •u-ot. vk*s*ft«  ku*&  /»V—v-a.  }>ts.*:>  *«,  «r  Smjr*p*m  are  persXiar  sr 
W*.i.,a  *a4  V/  */■-*  fcfe*a«x:  It-atvit  ws*re  ti,*y  art  known  nnder  the  aaaae  re 
/  ',/•/  •.*«,  «*^7  •****  ttw*'  **3kS/rj  *»  ewtiia  autteft*  V/vcn  of  the  Orkney  and 
>4^>*A  \\,4'At  'rVrt»'  <//rf^».  at*4  v>  tae  fcovzid  Towers  of  Ireland.  More 
t/,**  #/// '/  tMrte  />'  '~v.v/«  «.»  «rx'art  in  the  klaad,  ncftwiihstacdiEg  the  daDr 
4** t*v  *^rt,  *A  u»tcm  U#  Um  sake  of  their  falHing  materials.  The  antjqi 
fr*y*#j*r  »#*//  j»ay  «mJh  U>  €*t*r  ir#v>  a  snore  mix.au:  exaaiisatioi;  of  these 
*//i>lf V .*.'/(,*  wiu  n/*4  rr«jry  UifcrtTnati'yD  is  General  deila  Marmora's 
*//W«,*,  t//  »h»>  h  w«  w«U  r*fer  our  reader*,  confining  ourselves  bere  to  a 
%trt*t*\  '*aA  Utt*f  wj'jmut  of  litem. 

'I  U",  Sur'\r*if*  are  always  bailt  of  on  wrought  stones,  arranged  in  borizontal 
Mrtinxn,  and  without  any  kind  of  cement  or  mortar ;  the  stones  in  the  lower 
y*r\%  t$r*,  often  colossal,  tome  measuring  100  cubic  feet;  they  decrease  in  size 
toward*  tb«  *u»»f»St,  In  the  mountainous, districts  they  are  generally  situated 
Mpon  insulated  elevations,  sod  in  the  flat  country  on  artificial  mounds ;  their 
form  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone;  their  height  varies  from  30  to  60  feet,  and 
th*ir  diariteter  at  the  base  from  35  to  100;  the  interior  is  divided  into  2  or  3 
t\t*mUr%  of  a  conical  form,  superposed  to  each  other,  with  niches  in  the  walls. 
Th«  opening  into  the  lower  chamber  is  so  small  as  only  to  be  entered  on  all-fours, 
ami  \h  lb*  greater  uumtier  of  instances  facing  from  E.S.R.  to  S.  by  W. ;  from  this 
a  spiral  imssage,  built  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  leads  to  the  upper  chambers  ; 
as  to  windows,  there  are  none  in  the  chambers,  although  there  are  openings 
affording  light  in  the  passages  leading  from  one  to  the  other.  The  central  tower, 
the  most  spfittrunt  portion  of  the  Nur-hags  at  present,  was  in  many  cases  sur- 
roiuidsd  with  circular  walls,  and  in  others  with  small  towers.  Frequently  two 
Niir-hags  of  *qufil  dimensions  are  placed  alongside  each  other,  or  connected  by 
a  wall,  on  which  they  appear  as  the  bastions  of  certain  mediaeval  castles. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  limits  to  describe  the  differences  which  these  monu- 
tnimts  offiur  |  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  visit  them  must  recollect  that,  as  they 
am  gmtu rally  far  from  human  habitations,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  pro- 
v id Md  with  fight*  to  penetrate  into  the  interior. 

Another  and  very  different  description  of  very  ancient  constructions  are  also 
fYwjumitly  mot  with,  consisting  of  two  parallel  ranges  of  flat  stones,  forming  a 
kind  of  wnll,  and  enclosing  a  a uadri lateral  space  from  15  to  36  ft.  long,  and  from 
fl  to  (I  with1,  Tito  stones  which  surround  it,  about  the  same  height  above  ground, 
iippiw  to  have  been  covered  in  by  flat  ones  laid  over  them.  The  direction  of 
tlwuu  mommumt*  is  invariably  from  N. W.  to  S.E. :  at  the  latter  extremity  is 
gmiumlly  found  a  nrismatlo  or  elliptical  stele  or  head-stone,  10  or  15  ft.  high, 
with  others  of  a  similar  form  enclosing  a  semicircular  space  of  20  or  30  ft.  in 
diameter  :  the  Sardinians  considered  these  monuments  to  have  served  as  sepul- 
chres i  hence  the  name  applied  to  them  of  Tombs  of  the  Giants,  Sepotturos  de  is 
(liil'tnti4* ;  but  nrchwologtsts  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  their  destination  and  that 

4  the  ATwMftyM,  although  both  are  now  generally  believed  to  be  of  Phoenician 
rln. 

here  exist  throughout  the  island  a  third  class  of  very  ancient  monuments, 
rohly  of  m  remote  a  period  as  the  two  preceding,  which  are  known  by  the 
I  nppvUatlont  of  JW«4  fittas,  iW«*  lwtgost  &c,  having  a  considerable 
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analogy  with  the  Men-hirs  and  Dollmens  of  Celtic  countries ;  they  are  not  so 
frequently  met  with  as  the  Nur-hags  and  Giants'  Tombs. 


§  7.  Mokey,  Weights,  Measttbes. 

What  has  been  said  under  these  heads  in  speaking  of  the  continental  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  applies  equally  to  this  island.  It  may  be  as  well,  how- 
ever, to  add,  that  what  may  be  called  the  local  currency  is  the  lira  divided  into 
4  reals,  each  real  into  5  sols,  corresponding  to  1  franc  92  centimes,  Of.  48c,  and 
Of.  09'6c.  of  the  decimal  currency.  There  are  still  some  few  coins  of  2£  Sardinian 
lire,  called  Scudi,  to  be  met  with.  The  traveller,  in  making  purchases  or  pay- 
ments, will  do  well  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  lira  is  understood ;  throughout 
this  work  the  prices  given  are  m  Italian  lire  or  francs ;  in  speaking  of  measures 
of  length  or  distance,  English  feet  and  miles  are  always  to  be  understood. 

§  8.  Sabdinian  Hospitality. 

In  Sardinia  inns  are  the  exception,  for  we  cannot  dignify  with  such  an  appel- 
lation the  houses  without  doors  and  windows,  and  without  any  other  refreshment 
than  some  bad  wine,  which  the  wayfarer  will  find  in  the  principal  villages.  He 
therefore  who  undertakes  a  tour  through  the  island  must  have  recourse  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  ever  offered  with  the  utmost  cordiality  to 
those  who  present  themselves  with  letters  of  introduction.  Without  being  known, 
if  obliged  to  put  up  at  a  place  for  which  he  has  not  letters,  the  principal  family 
or  the  curate  will  receive  the  tourist  cordially :  even  in  the  more  remote,  out-of- 
the-way  districts  he  will  be  hospitably  treated  by  the  Gomandante  of  the  Gen- 
darmeria. 

Native  hospitality  is  not,  however,  without  its  inconveniences  to  the  traveller, 
who,  after  a  hard  day's  travel,  would  prefer  a  light  meal  and  an  early  sleep  to  the 
formal  reception  he  must  generally  expect  from  his  host,  although  the  hours 
spent  in  conversation  pending  the  preparation  for  the  banquet  to  be  offered  to  him 
will  enable  him  to  acquire  much  information  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country  around,  its  curiosities,  sights,  &c. ;  and  we  can  safely  affirm  that,  thanks 
to  this  advantage  from  Sardinian  hospitality,  he  may  come  away  after  having 
spent  three  or  four  weeks,  knowing  more  of  the  island  than  travellers  generally 
acquire  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  by  frequenting  hotels,  tables-d'hote,  clubs, 
&c,  during  as  many  months.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  a  small  gratuity  to  the 
servants,  two  to  five  francs  a  day,  will  be  well  bestowed  and  gratefully  accepted. 

§  9.  Season  pob  Tbavelling — Plans  op  Tottbs,  &c. 

In  consequence  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  it  is  impossible  to  travel 
during  more  than  six  months  in  the  year,  from  the  end  of  November  until  the 
early  part  of  June,  and  considerable  difficulty  would  attend  it  in  winter  from  the 
rains/  the  torrents  being  often  unfordable:  it  is  only  therefore  between  the 
months  of  March  and  July  that  travelling  can  be  performed  agreeably.  We  would 
therefore  advise  our  countrymen  proceeding  to  Sardinia  to  be  at  Turin  by  the 
last  week  in  March,  where  they  can  procure  letters  of  introduction  through  the 
British  minister,  or  the  Sardinian  gentlemen  residing  in  the  capital  during  the 
legislative  session,  and  to  embark  from  Genoa  about  the  25th,  selecting  from 
amongst  the  following  routes,  which  embrace  all  the  most  interesting  points  of 
the  island,  those  best  suited  to  their  tastes  and  pursuits. 

Cent,  It.— 1860.  u 
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_  _  ,  Kwmber  of  Days 

First  Tour. — In  a  carnage : —  to  be  employed. 

Embark  at  Genoa  to  Porto  Torres         .        .     '   •        •        •        .1 

Sassari  and  environs 3 

Sassari  to  Alghero       .......     1 

Halt  at,  and  its  environs      ..*...     1 

Many  interesting  excursions  may  be  also  made  from  Algfaero  to 
the  Grotto  of  Neptune,  &c. 

Alghero  to  Ozieri  and  environs 3 

Ozieri  to  Macomer  and  environs 2 

Excursion  from  Macomer  to  Bosa        ....     2 
Excursion  from  Macomer  to  Silanus    ....     2 

Now  that  the  carriage-road  is  open  as  far  as  Nuoro,  a  very  interesting 
excursion  of  4  days  may  be  made  in  that  direction. 

Macomer  to  Milis.        .    i    .        .        .        .        .        .1 

Milis  to  Oristano  and  excursions  in  the  environs         .     3 

Oristano  to  Cagliari I 

Excursions  from  Cagliari 8 

Cagliari  to  Iglesias,   the  islands    of  Sant'  Antioco, 

San  Pietro,  and  back 5 

C&gliari  to  Laconi  and  back 5 

Total  days .       .       .38 

Second  Tour, — Partly  in  carriage,  partly  on  horseback : — 
By  adding  the  following  routes  to  those  of  the  preceding  tour — 
From  Sassari  to  Tempio,  by  Castel  Sardo  and  Castel 

Doria,  returning  by  Martis  (on  horseback)  .  .  •  4 
From  Silanus  to  Nuoro  and  back  (in  carriage)  .  .  3 
From  Milis  to  Cuglieri,  returning  by  Santa  Catarina 

de'  Pittinuri  to  Oristano 3 

From  Iglesias   to   Flumini  Maggiore,  returning  by 

Guspini,  Gonnos  Fanadiga,  and  Decimo  Mannu,  to 

Cagliari 3 

Excursion   from  Laconi  through  the  mountains  of 

Genargentu,  Barbagia,  Ogliastra,  &c.      ...     5 

Days.        .        •        .56 

Third  Tour — Partly  in  carriage,  partly  on  horseback  : — 
Landing  at  the  island  of  La  Maddalena,  where  the  steamer  from 
Genoa  calls  on  certain  days,  the  traveller  can  proceed  to  Parau, 
from  whence  he  must  send  to  Tempio  for  horses. 

From  Parau  to  Tempio  (on  horseback)       .        .        .2 

Environs  of  Tempio 2 

Tempio  to  Sassari,  by  Castel  Doria  and  Castel  Sardo .     2 

Environs  of  Sassari 8 

Sassari  to  Alghero  by  the  mountains  of  La  Nurra       .     2  ' 

Environs  of  Alghero 1 

Alghero  to  Bosa  by  the  Monte  Leone  ....    2 

Bosa  to  Macomer  (in  carriage) 1 

Excursion  from  Macomer  by  Silanus,  Bolotana,  the 
Castle  of  Goceano,  to  Nuoro  and  back  (in  carriage)     7 

27 
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No.  of  Days 
to  be  employed. 

Brought  forward.  .  27 
Excursion    from    Macomer    to    Oristano,   by  Santu 

Lussurgiu,  the  forest  of  Monte  Ferru,  Cuglieri,  and 

Santa  Caterina  de*  Pittinuri,  the  site  of  Cornus      •    3 

Environs  of  Oristano 2 

Excursion  from   Oristano  to  Iglesias,  by  Guspini, 

Flumini  Maggiore,  and  the  forest  of  Antas  .  .  3 
Excursion  to  Porto  Scuso,  the  islands  of  San  Pietro  and 

Sant'  Antioco,  and  the  Gulf  of  Palmas  (in  carriage)  2 
Excursion  from  Iglesias  to  Cagliari  (in  carriage)        .     1 

Environs  of  Cagliari,  as  in  Tour  1 8 

Excursion    from    Cagliari    to    Muravera,    Tertenia, 

Tortoli,  and  Lanusei  (on  horseback)  .  .  .4 
Excursion  to  Laconi,  round  Genargentu,  and  through 

the  mountain  region  of  la  Barbagia  (on  horseback)  7 
Excursion  from  Laconi  to  Cagliari  (in  carriage)         •    2 

Total  days .       •        .59 

The  first  tour  may  be  performed  with  every  facility,  even  by  the  invalid  who 
may  have  chosen  Sardinia  and  its  delightful  climate  for  his  winter  residence.  The 
second  does  not  offer  the  least  difficulty  to  persons  accustomed  to  riding ;  it  may 
be  here  observed  that  the  pace  of  the  Sardinian  horses  is  particularly  easy,  and 
they  are  so  sure-footed  that  a  day's  ride  is  a  real  "  promenade  de  plaisir.'  We 
would  recommend  the  second  tour  to  persons  interested  in  geological  and  anti- 
quarian researches.  The  former  would  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
rocks  of  Osilo,  the  volcano  of  Ploaghe,  the  strata  of  Grypheae  on  the  sea-shore 
near  Alghero,  the  volcanoes  of  Keremule  and  of  Giave,  the  great  elevation  crater 
of  Monte  Ferru,  the  fossiliferous  marls  of  San  Giovanni  da  Sinis,  the  lead-mines 
at  Monte  Vecchio  and  Monte  Poni,  the  limestones  with  Orthoceratites  of  Flumini 
Maggiore,  the  lignites  of  Gonessa,  the  quaternary  cliffs  of  Cagliari,  the  palaeozoic 
black  limestone  abounding  with  graptolites  of  Goni  (9  m.  E.N.E.  of  Senorbi),  the 
anthracites  of  Seui  and  Seulo,  the  oolitic  limestones,  rich  in  fossils,  of  Perdaliana, 
and  the  mud  volcano  3  m.  S.  of  Seulo. 

The  archaeologist  will  find  in  our  description  of  the  several  routes  an  indication 
of  the  principal  ruins  during  the  tour. 

Our  third  tour  can  only  suit  the  traveller  in  search  of  sport,  or  the  artist.  Both 
will  find  ample  compensation  in  these  respects  for  the  fatigues  and  privations 
they  will  have  to  put  up  with  through  the  wildest  and  most  retired  districts  of 
the  island. 

In  a  country  which  offers  such  great  interest  to  the  naturalist  and  the  artist 
many  tourists  might  be  tempted  to  adopt  the  Swiss  plan  of  travelling  on  foot,  but 
we  would  strongly  advise  them  against  so  doing  for  the  following  reasons. 
Rivers  frequently  occur,  and,  as  there  are  very  few  bridges,  there  would  be  diffi- 
culty and  danger  in  fording  them.  Marshy  districts  are  not  to  be  crossed  except 
on  horseback.  As  the  Sarde  never  travels  on  foot  himself,  he  will  view  with 
suspicion  and  distrust  all  strangers  who  do  so ;  besides,  the  naturalist,  when 
passing  through  the  villages,  would  be  assailed  with  offers  of  horses  which  he 
could  not  refuse ;  and  the  author  of  these  pages,  whose  favourite  exercise  is 
walking,  has  found  it  necessary  during  his  excursions  to  be  followed  by  a  guide 
with  a  led  horse  to  avoid  these  marks  of  Sardinian  civility. 

As  to  meals,  the  general  hour  for  dinner  out  of  the  large  towns  ,is  midday ; 
the  earlier  repast  is  generally  very  frugal,  and  out  of  the  beaten  track  the  traveller 
will  generally  have  to  provide  it  himself.    As  to  provisions,  it  is  so  difficult  t<- 
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procure  them  in  the  remoter  districts,  that  we  would  advise  persons  about  to 
undertake  a  tour  in  Sardinia  to  bring  with  them  from  Genoa  a  small  supply  of 
the  following  articles :— salt  beef,  chocolate  in  tablets,  portable  soup,  sea-biscuit, 
tea,  and  for  English,  above  all,  a  teapot.  Thus  provided  they  will  often  be  able 
to  make  a  very  agreeable  repast  near  some  clear  spring,  and  much  more  so  than 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  Tillages. 

§  10.   Books  and  Maps. 

•7  Alberto  della  Marmora  :  Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  ou  Description  statistiqne 
physique,  et  politique  de  cette  Isle.  Paris  et  Turin.  1839,  1840,  1860.  5  vols. 
8vo.      This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  exact  work  on  Sardinia  that  has  ever 


J  aire  suite  au  voyage  dans  cette  contree — 2  vols.  8vo.  Turin,  1860 — will  prove 
perhaps  the  most  useful  to  the  traveller,  being  a  detailed  guide  brought  up  to 
the  latest  moment,  and  divided  into  routes  through  the  different  parts  of  the 
Island ;  besides  the  details  on  Topography,  Archeology  and  Natural  History,  the 
author  has  interspersed  many  curious  details  of  personal  anecdote,  local  ad- 
venture, &c. 

Manno  :  Storia  della  Sardegna.    Torino.  1825.    Contains  the  best  history  of 
the  island,  by  Baron  Manno,  a  Member  of  the  Sardinian  Senate. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth  (now  Admiral) :  A  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Island  of  Sardinia.  1  vol.  8to.  1828.  Very  accurate  as  to  the  description  of  the 
coasts,  which  he  had  surveyed  during  the  war,  but  inferior  to  La  Marmora  in  its 
physical  and  archaeological  details. 

J.  Warre  Tyndale:  The  Island  of  Sardinia,  in  3  volumes.  London.  1849. 
Many  of  the  details  to  interest  the  tourist  are  derived  from  La  Marmora's 
researches,  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  useful  information, 
collected  during  the  author  s  residence  in,  and  travels  through,  the  island ;  after 
La  Marmora's  work  it  is  by  far  the  best  which  the  traveller  will  find  on  Sardinia, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  incomparably  superior  to  every  other. 

Valery  :  Voyages  en  Corse  et  en  Sardaigne.  2  vols,  in  8vo.  Paris.  1837. 
Made  up,  like  most  of  this  author's  books,  of  information  derived  from  other 
sources ;  more  amusing  as  the  production  of  an  agreeable  and  credulous  writer 
than  accurate  as  a  work  of  observation. 

A  curious  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Sardinia  was  published  in  1853  by  General 
della  Marmora,  Sopra  Alcune  Antichita  Sarde.     1  vol.  4to.    Turin.     1853. 

MAPS. — Carta  delV  Isola  e  JRegno  di  Sardegna,  del  Oenerale  Alberto  Ferrero  della 
Marmora.  Paris  and  Turin.  1845.  2  sheets.  This  most  beautifully  executed 
map  will  be  indispensable  to  the  traveller  in  Sardinia.  It  is  chiefly,  indeed 
almost  entirely,  the  result  of  the  surveys  made  during  several  years  by  the 
talented  nobleman  whose  name  it  bears,  and  executed  in  a  great  measure  at  his 
expense.  A  convenient  reduction  to  the  scale  of  one  quarter  is  inserted  in  the 
author's  Itin€raire,  and  may  be  procured  separately  at  Turin  ;  and  a  smaller  one 
will  be  found  in  the  work  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  in  Mr. 
Tyndale's  book. 

§  11.    Voyages  peom  Genoa  to  Cagxiabi  and  Poeto  Torres. 

A  steamer  leaves  Genoa  twice  a  week  for  Sardinia — on  Saturdays  for  Cagliari, 
and  on  Wednesdays  for  Porto  Torres.  The  boats  for  Cagliari  sail  at  6  p.m.,  run 
down  the  E.  coast  of  Corsica,  make  the  island  of  La  Tavolara,  overrun  by  wild 

foats,  and.  arrive  off  Tortoli  on  the  second  morning;  here  the  boat  of  the  first 
aturday  in  every  month  lands  passengers.  Tortoli  is  2  m.  from  the  sea,  in  a 
very  unhealthy  district,  which  has  obliged  the  authorities  to  remove  to  Lanusei, 
-ore  inland.      Tortoli  has  1700  inhab.,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  oranges.    Some 
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Roman  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  Travellers  may 
proceed  inland  from  hence,  but  they  will  experience  difficulty  in  procuring* 
horses.  Leaving  Tortoli  the  steamer  coasts  along  by  Cape  Bellavista,  S.  of  which 
numerous  towers  are  seen  along  the  coast,  erected  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Barbary  pirates.  One  of  those  at  S.  Giovanni  di  Sarala,  20  m.  S.  of  Tortoli,  was 
the  scene  of  a  very  heroic  defence  against  these  marauders  as  late  as  1812,  when 
an  individual  whose  name  deserves  to  be  handed  down,  Seb.  Melis,  the  Alcalde, 
attacked  by  a  considerable  number  of  Turks,  defended  himself  for  10  hours,  after 
having  lost  his  son  and  the  only  soldier  in  the  tower,  until  relieved  by  a  levee  en 
masse  from  the  country  around.  Beyond  this  the  mouth  of  the  Flumen  Dosa 
(the  ancient  Soeprus),  the  largest  watercourse  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  is 
passed,  and  20  miles  farther  Cape  Carbonara,  the  E.  headland  of  the  great  gulf 
of  Cagliari.  The  voyage  from  Genoa  to  Cagliari  occupies  by  this  route  from  40 
to  45  hours.  The  steamer  of  the  second  Saturday  in  each  month  calls  at  the 
island  of  Capraja.  The  steamer  from  Cagliari  for  Genoa  sails  every  Wednesday. 
A  steamer  now  runs  between  Leghorn  and  Porto  Torres,  leaving  the  former 
every  alternate  Wednesday,  and  passing  by  Bastia,  calling  also  at  Bonifacio  and 
Lungo  Sardo,  returning  by  the  same  route  from  Porto  Torres  every  second 
Monday. 

On  landing  at  Cagliari  the  traveller  will  be  subjected  to  neither  custom-house 
nor  police  visits :  before  landing  his  luggage  he  will  do  well  to  secure  lodgings, 
as  from  the  small  accommodation  in  the  hotels  he  may  not  find  room,  and  be 
obliged  to  wander  through  the  steep  streets  long  before  finding  a  place  to  deposit 
it  in. 

The  steamers  that  leave  Genoa  for  Porto  Torres  on  Wednesday  at  9  a.m.  rrm 
along  the  western  coast  of  Corsica,  entering  the  Gulf  of  Asmara,  leaving  the 
island  of  that  name— now  almost  deserted — on  the  right  hand.  About  22  to  24 
hours  after  leaving  Genoa,  passengers  are  landed  at  Porto  Torres.  The  steamer 
of  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  each  month  follows  the  E.  coast  of  Corsica,  in  order 
to  land  passengers  at  the  island  of  La  Maddalena,  from  which  it  proceeds  through 
the  straits  of  Bonifacio  to  Porto  Torres.  The  island  of  La  Maddalena,  the  Uva 
of  the  Romans,  is  an  immense  mass  of  granite  with  some  cultivation.  The  prin- 
cipal town  on  the  sea-shore  contains  2000  inhab.,  and  as  seen  from  the  sea  has  an 
appearance  of  prosperity.  The  population  is  entirely  given  to  maritime  pursuits ; 
the  men  exclusively  to  a  seafaring  life ;  the  women,  who  are  very  beautiful, 
during  the  absence  of  the  husbands  looking  after  their  domestic  concerns,  one  of 
their  principal  occupations  being  grinding  corn  with  hand-mills,  there  not  being 
any  other  kind  of  mill  in  the  island.  On  landing  the  traveller  will  see  a  shell 
placed  on  a  marble  pedestal,  which  is  preserved  as  having  been  fired  against  the 
town  in  1 793  by  young  Napoleon,  when  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  during  an  un- 
successful attack  of  the  French  against  it.  It  was  in  the  roads  of  La  Maddalena 
that  Lord  Nelson  established  his  principal  rendezvous  when  he  commanded  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  in  1803-4.  S.  of  La  Maddalena,  the  E.  coast  of  Sardinia 
which  is  granitic,  presents  a  singular  accident  in  decomposing,  noticed  by 
Ptolemy — a  rock  which  seen  from  the  sea  offers  the  form  of  a  bear  seated,  from 
which  the  promontory  on  which  it  stands  is  called  the  Capo  dell'  Orso. 

The  traveller  who  wishes  to  examine  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Sardinia  can  pro- 
ceed  in  a  boat  (2j  miles)  to  Parau,  and  from  thence  to  Tempio  (6ee  Route  2), 
but  before  undertaking  this  journey  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  ordered  horses 
from  the  latter  place.  In  the  voyage  from  La  Maddalena  to  Porto  Torres  the 
steamer  runs  close  under  Capes  del  Falcone  and  della  Testa,  between  which  lies 
the  port  of  Longone  Sardo  or  Santa  Teresa,  above  which  rises  an  Aragonese 
castle.  On  Cape  della  Testa  are  some  remains  of  Roman  edifices,  mosaics,  and 
subterranean  canals.  Upon  it  are  the  granite-quarries  of  Santa  Reparata,  from 
which  a  vast  quantity  of  that  rock,  which  we  see  in  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome,  was  brought ;    and  in  more  modern  times  the  columns  of  the  cathed^ 
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tnd  baptistery  of  Pisa.  The  voyage  from  La  Maddalena  to  Porto  Torres  occupies 
between  4  and  5  hoars.     The  steamer  from  Porto  Torres  to  Genoa  sails  eTery 
Sunday. 
The  fares  in  the  steamers  from  Genoa  are— to 

1*  Claw.         2nd  ClaM. 
The  island  of  La  Maddalena  ....    45  25 

Porto  Torres 55  35 

Tortoli 63  40 

The  island  of  Capraja 45  25 

Cagliari 70  45 

— including  meals  daring  the  voyage. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  regular  steam  communication  between  Marseilles 
and  Cagliari,  and  Malta  and  Cagliari :  the  latter  would  afford  to  oar  military 
countrymen  there  the  means  of  obtaining  abundant  shooting  and  fishing.  The 
distance  is  330  miles ;  there  are  frequent  means  of  communicating  now  by  sailing 
vessels. 


ROUTES. 


ROUTE  1. 

POBTO  TORRES  TO  CAGLIARI. 

146  miles. 

Porto  Torres,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Tunis  Libsonis,  and  once  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  with  2140  Inhab., 
was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  poor  vil- 
lage in  the  middle  ages  ;  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  steam-packets  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  Sardinia  it  has 
regained  a  certain  importance  as  the 
point  from  which  a  regular  communica- 
tion is  kept  up  with  Genoa,  the  packets 
arriving  every  Thursday  and  returning 
on  Saturdays.  There  is  also  a  weekly 
steamer  to  and  from  Ajaccio,  corres- 
ponding with  the  line  of  packets  be- 
tween the  latter  port  and  Marseilles. 
An  omnibus  starts  for  Sassari  several 
times  a  day,  fare  2  fr.  Carriages  will  be 
found  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamers, 
to  convey  parties  to  Sassari  for  18  fr., 
the  driver's  pour  boire  included. 

The  small  harbour  is  convenient;  the 
stream  that  empties  itself  into  it  is 
crossed  by  a  Roman  bridge  of  several 
arches,  behind  which  are  marshes,  the 
cause  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  plaoe. 
Between  the  port  and  the  bridge  are  the 
ruins  of  a  large  temple  dedicated  to 
Fortune,  alongside  of  which  stood  a 
basilica,  as  proved  by  an  inscription 
relative  to  its  repairs  during  the  reign 
of  Philip,  a.d.  247,  found  among  the 
dtbrii      To  this  edifice  has  been  given 


the  name  of  H  Palazzo  del  Re  Barbaro, 
probably  from  Barbaras,  the  Roman 
governor  in  the  first  years  of  the  4th 
century.  The  roof  has  fallen  in,  but 
the  remains  of  stairs,  columns,  &c., 
may  be  seen.  The  inscriptions,  sculp- 
tures, and  pottery  found  here  have  been 
carried  to  Sassari.  An  aqueduct  of  the 
Roman  period  still  supplies  water  to  the 
town. 

There  is  a  fair  inn  at  Porto  Torres, 
where,  in  the  event  of  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  at  a  late  hour,  the  traveller  can 
pass  the  night  without  inconvenience. 
As  the  boats  arrive  generally  before 
2  o'clock  in  the  day,  a  couple  of  hours 
will  enable  him  to  visit  the  neighbour- 
ing ruins,  and  to  reach  Sassari  the  same 
evening. 

At  Porto  Torres  commences  the  great 
Strada  Centrals,  or  Reale,  which  con- 
nects it  with  Cagliari:  commenced  in 
1822,  it  was  completed  7  years  after- 
wards, at  an  expense  of  158,480/.  ster- 
ling, its  total  length  being  146  miles 
(234,821  metres).  It  was  the  first 
carriage-road  made  in  the  island,  and 
is  still  the  greatest  artery  of  communi- 
cation. 

About  10  minutes'  drive  beyond  the 
port  the  road  passes  before  the  eb.  of 
S.  Gavina,  of  the  11th  centy.,  built  of 
materials  from  the  neighbouring  Ro- 
man edifices ;  in  the  walls  is  an  ancient 
sarcophagus,  with  a  bas-relief  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses;  in  the  crypt  another 
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sepulchral  urn.  This  crypt  is  sur- 
rounded by  statues  of  saints,  in  a  very 
fair  style  for  the  period.  The  country 
around  Porto  Torres  is  bare,  -with 
some  scattered  plants  of  lentiscus,  rose- 
mary, juniper,  and  a  few  palm-trees, 
that  show  we  have  already  arrived 
within  the  40th  degree  of  latitude.  The 
road  to  Sassari  is  over  an  undulating 
country,  with  some  enclosures  sur- 
rounded by  stone  walls;  scarcely  a 
human  being  is  to  be  met,  except  an 
occasional  Sarde  on  horseback,  armed 
with  his  long  musket,  and  enveloped 
in  his  Capucin  hood,  often  with  a  wo- 
man clothed  in  a  red  petticoat  seated 
behind  him.  3  m.  beyond  Porto  Torres 
is  the  first  Cantonniera,  on  the  Strada 
Centrale,  and  which  we  shall  meet 
at  regular  distances  all  the  way  to 
the  capital,  a  kind  of  maison  de  refuge 
or  caravanserai,  but  where  the  traveller 
will  find  little  more  than  a  covering 
during  the  storm.  When  the  road  was 
first  made  it  had  been  inteuded  to  esta- 
blish places  of  refreshment  along  it ; 
but  the  Sardinian,  so  hospitable  himself, 
expected  to  meet  with  similar  treat- 
ment in  the  establishments  of  the  Go- 
vernment; hence  it  is  that  the  can- 
tonniers  could  not  keep  their  houses 
open  on  such  terms,  and  there  are  now 
scarcely  any  that  can  furnish  a  bed 
to  the  wayfarer.  5  m.  farther  on  is  the 
cantonniera  of  Ottava,  near  which  we  pass 
the  torrent  of  the  same  name,  on  which, 
in  the  middle  ages,  stood  the  village  of 
Ottava,  or  ad  Octavam  from  Turris. 
The  country  on  the  rt.,  extending  to 
the  Castle  of  La  Crucca,  is  better  cul- 
tivated, having  being  colonised  by  a 
Piedmontese  gentleman  named  Maffei. 
Beyond  this  are  some  ruins  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct  which  conveyed  water  to  Sas- 
sari, and  a  small  nurhag  much  dilapi- 
dated. The  country  onwards  is  better 
cultivated.  At  1 2  m.  from  Porto  Torres 
we  reach 

Sassari.  (Inns:  Albergo  del  Pro- 
gresso,  opened  in  1854.  fair  enough, 
with  a  table-d'hdte  at  8  livres ;  another, 
kept  by  a  Piedmontese  called  Gio- 
vanino,  is  also  very  tolerable :  there  is  a 
cafe*  in  the  Grande  Rue,  with  the  local  and 
Piedmontese  newspapers.)  This  city, 
with  a    population  of  22,000   Inhab. 


before  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera  in 
Aug.  1855,  has  scarcely  now  15,000  :  it 
is  built  on  a  slight  declivity  at  650  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  traversed 
in  its  whole  length  by  a  principal  street, 
which  ends  at  the  old  Aragonese  caBtle. 
The  walls  date  from  the  Genoese  period, 
and  one  of  their  towers  still  bears  the 
name  of  La  Torre  Doria:  they  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  pulled  down  to 
make  room  for  modern  buildings.  The 
castle,  erected  in  1330,  now  converted 
into  a  barrack,  is  very  picturesque ;  on 
the  facade  may  still  be  seen  the  arms  of 
Aragon.  The  cathedral,  with  a  good 
but  heavy  modern  front,  contains  a  fair 
enough  picture  of  the  school  of  the  Ca- 
raccis,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Comte  de  la 
Maurienne,  a  brother  of  Victor  Ema- 
nuel I.,  who  died  at  Sassari  in  1802, 
during  the  emigration  of  the  royal  family. 
The  church  of  La  Trinita  has  a  Depo- 
sition, painted  in  the  15th  centy. ;  the 
ch.  of  Bethelem  is  in  the  Byzantine 
style.  The  University,  founded  in  the 
17th  centy.,  has  now  nearly  150 
students;  its  library  contains  about 
10,000  vols.,  chiefly  on  jurisprudence 
and  theology,  with  some  MSS.  of  local 
interest.  Sassari  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop and  capital  of  a  province.  The 
Municipalita  and  the  theatre  are  in  good 
taste:  a  new  hospital  is  in  progress.  The 
Vallombrosa  Saturnino  and  San  Sebas- 
tiano  palaces  are  in  the  style  of  those  at 
Genoa  of  the  last  centy.  There  is  only 
one  fountain  in  the  town,  II  Rosello,  with 
an  equestrian  statue  of  San  Gavino  over 
it.  Although  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
water  might  be  distributed  through  the 
town  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  it 
is  now  carried  by  donkeys  from  the 
fountain.  With  the  exception  of  the 
principal  street,  called  Piazza,  the  rest 
of  the  town  consists  of  narrow  streets ;  but 
on  the  outskirts,  and  along  the  line  of 
old  walls,  some  good  walks,  with  more 
modern  constructions,  have  been  erected. 
Sassari  was  devastated  by  the  cholera 
in  August,  1855,  more  than  one-third, 
of  the  population  having;  been  carried 
off  in  20  days — a  visitation  it  will  re- 
quire a  long  time  to  repair  the  conse- 
quences of.  The  town  of  Ozieri  suffered 
in  an  almost  equal  degree. 
The  traveller  will  do  well  to  wf* 
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to  the  convent  of  Che  Capucius,  on  a 
height  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town :  the  view 
from  it  is  very  extensive.  The  garden 
of  the  Duke  of  Vallombrosa  at  S.  Pietro 
is  remarkable  for  its  gigantic  myrtles, 
the  trunks  of  some  of  which  are  4£  feet 
in  circumference.  Other  gardens  in  the 
▼alley  of  Logukwtu  offer  a  mixture  of 
semitropical  plants  with  those  of  the 
island,  the  valley  itself  being  covered 
with  stone  pines,  almond  and  orange 
trees,  with  palms  interspersed.  On 
the  road  to  Cagliari  may  be  seen  an 
abandoned  windmill,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  ever  erected  in  Sardinia,  and 
which  has  never  been  used,  in  conse- 
quence, on  the  eve  when  it  was  to  have 
commenced  grinding,  of  a  shot  having 
been  fired  by  some  unknown  hand  against 
the  door — an  intelligible  warning  in  this 
country  to  the  proprietor  to  suspend 
operations,  and  sent  probably  by  the 
numerous  owners  of  water-mills  in  the 
neighbourhood.  These  kinds  of  notices, 
and  the  more  serious  consequence  of 
neglecting  to  attend  to  them,  have 
greatly  diminished,  and  are  now  almost 
entirely  confined  to  love  rivalities. 

One  of  the  curious  scenes  at  Sassari  is 
the  return  of  the  labourers  in  the  even- 
ing. The  traveller  will  have  already  re- 
marked the  strange  costume  of  the  men ; 
all  the  peasants  go  and  return  from 
their  work  in  the  fields  fully  mounted, 
and  armed  with  long  carabines ;  their 
dress  consists,  according  to  the  season, 
of  sundry  vestments  of  a  coarse  black 
cloth,  called  f wrest,  manufactured  in 
the  country ;  the  principal  portion  con- 
sists of  a  large  capote,  under  which  is 
a  leather  waistcoat  (collettu),  which  de- 
scends to  the  knees ;  a  belt  is  buckled 
round  the  collettu ;  the  legs  are  covered 
with  black  gaiters  (borzaghinos),  above 
which  are  wide  flowing  trowsers  in 
canvas,  the  only  part  of  the  costume  not 
of  lugubrious  black ;  the  cap  (beretta)  is 
also  black.  It  is  only  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  that  the  Sardinian 
peasant  allows  his  beard  to  grow. 

[The  traveller  not  overpressed  for 
time  may  employ  two  days  in  visiting 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sassari.  Osilo, 
a  large  village  6  m.  off,  can  only  be 
reached  on  horseback.  The  excursion 
cannot  be  made  in  less  than  6  hrs., 


passing  first  through  cultivated  fields 
with    olive-trees,   and    separated     by 
hedges,  and  then  over  a  dry  calcareous 
tract,  in  the  ravines  of  which  are  exca- 
vations which  have  evidently  served  as 
sepulchres  at  a  very  remote    period. 
3  m.  from  Sassari   we   arrive    on   the 
brink  of  an  escarpment  over  the  valley 
which  surrounds  Osilo,  situated   on  a 
volcanic  protuberance  2132  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  crater- 
like cavity.     The  edges  of  this    vol- 
canic   basin    are     easily    seen     from 
the  ruined  castle  of  the  Malaspinas, 
which  rises  above  the  village,  the  old 
towers  of  which  rest  on  a  rock  of  a 
prismatic    structure.     The    panorama 
from  these  ruins  embraces  the  whole 
N.  part  of  the  island,  the  Gulf  of  Asi- 
nara,  and  the  southern  part  of  Corsica, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Straits  of 
Bonifaccio,  and  the  town  of  that  name. 
The  village  of  Osilo,  with  4750  lnhab.v 
is  irregularly  built ;  the  streets  are  so 
steep  as  to  be  scarcely  approachable  on 
horseback,  but  clean,  all  filth  being  re- 
moved to  the  outside  of  the  village, 
where    it    is    heaped    up    in    secular 
mounds,  which  elsewhere  would  be  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  agriculturist. 
Osilo  has  progressed  of  late  years ;  we 
find  in  it  a  casino  and  reading-room ; 
the  antiquated  looms  have   been   re- 
placed by  those  d  la  Jacquard;  and  in  no 
part  of  Sardinia  is  the  costume  of  the 
females  more  picturesque.    The  upper 
dress  is  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  gold  lace 
and  silver  buttons ;  the  sleeves,  wide, 
flowing,  and  open,  exhibit  beneath  a 
chemise  of  fine  white  linen,  carefully 
plaited ;  a  white  veil  envelops  the  head 
and  lower  part  of  the  face,  a  piece  of  red 
cloth  covering  the  portion  on  the  top  of 
the  head  and  shoulders.    Half  an  hour 
beyond  Osilo  is  the  chapel  of  Bonaria, 
2400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  which 
the  view  is  still  more  extensive  than 
from  the  castle  of  the  Malaspinas. 

A  still  more  interesting,  although  a 
longer  excursion,  may  be  made  on 
horseback  from  Sassari  to  Ploaghe  in  3 
hrs.,  or  half  the  distance  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  carriage,  after  which  the 
ascent  to  the  village  must  be  made  on 
foot,  leaving  Sassari  by  the  Strada 
Centrale,  or  high  road  to  Cagliari,  we 
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arrive,  after  2  m.,  at  the  top  of  an  es- 
carpment called  the  Scala  di  Ciocca, 
which  is  the  continuation  of  that  on  the 
way  to  Osilo;  from  here  the  road  de- 
scends into  the  romantic  valley  of 
Ciocca,  which  it  follows  to  the  Cantonniera 
di  Can  e  Chervu.  Here  we  must  abandon 
the  high  road,  taking  a  path  on  the  1. 
which  follows  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
to  the  church  of  la  Madonna  di  Saccargia, 
a  curious  building  of  alternate  zones  of 
white  and  black  marble,  similar  to  the 
churches  of  Genoa  and  Pisa,  with  3 
arches  in  front,  and  a  detached  bell- 
to  wer^  it  dates  from  the  year  1116, 
and  contains  some  paintings  of  the 
1 4th  centy .  Behind  this  abbey  the  road 
becomes  more  and  more  romantic.  A. 
walk  of  an  hour  brings  us  to  the  top  of 
a  plateau,  where  is  situated  the  in- 
sulated chapel  of  Salvenero,  a  curious 
edifice,  in  alternate  layers  of  white  and 
black  marble,  of  the  12th  centy. ;  in 
half  an  hour  more  we  reach  Ploaghe,  a 
village  of  2870  Inhab.  A  new  road  to 
Ploaghe  has  been  lately  opened  from 
the  Cantoniera  di  Figuiruja,  the  dis- 
tance 3£  m. 

Ploaghe  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  until 
the  16th  centy., when  it  was  united  to  the 
See  of  Torres.  The  curate's  house  offers 
some  traces  of  its  former  importance. 
North  of  the  village  rises  a  rounded 
peak,  or  mamelon,  entirely  composed  of 
volcanic  cinders,  ascending  which  we 
discover  from  its  summit  a  stream  of 
lava,  which,  commencing  from  the 
village,  runs,  forming  a  narrow  band, 
towards  the  W.  The  ravine  through 
which  we  have  passed  from  the  abbey 
of  Saccargia  to  arrive  at  Ploaghe  runs 
along  the  S.  side  of  this  current,  whilst 
in  returning  we  shall  follow  its  N.  side 
by  the  Nurhag  Nieddu,  built  of  volcanic 
materials,  and  which  derives  its  name 
from  its  black  colour,  nieddu  in  Sar- 
dinian being  the  equivalent  of  black. 
This  nurhag  has  its  two  stories  well 
preserved,  and  of  easy  access:  and 
although  the  entrance  is  low,  scarcely 
2  feet  high,  the  traveller  will  do 
well  to  enter,  as  it  will  give  him  a 
good  idea  of  this  curious  class  of 
edifices ;  lower  down  the  valley  is  the 
acidulous  spring  of  S.  Martino,  at  which 
there  is  an  inconsiderable  Bathing  esta- 


blishment :  after  which,  turning  the  ex* 
tremity  of  the  lava  current  of  Ploaghe, 
we  soon  reach  la  Cantonniera  di  Can  e 
Chervu,  on  the  high  road  to  Sassari.  1 

A  diligence  leaves  Sassari  every  day 
for  Cagliari,  performing  the  journey  in 
30  hours,  fare  35  lire ;  and  omnibuses 
have  been  recently  established  to  Ozieri 
by  way  of  Torralba  in  6  or  7  hrs.,  and  to 
Alghero.  Carriages  can  be  hired  at  Sas- 
sari for  Cagliari,  by  which  the  traveller 
can  stop  when  and  where  he  likes  :  the 
ordinary  charge  is  5  francs  a-day  for 
each  horse,  and  the  buonamano  to  the 
driver  at  the  end  of  the  journey  of 
1  or  2  francs ;  it  will  be  also  necessary 
to  pay  the  return-journey,  if  not  other- 
wise agreed  upon.  The  tourist  pre- 
ferring to  perform  the  journey  on  horse- 
back will  And  horses  at.  Sassari,  paying 
5  fr.  a-day  for  his  own  and  the  same 
for  that  of  his  viandante  or  guide,  which 
will  also  carry  his  light  luggage.  The 
viandante  must  be  fed  on  the  road. 

The  high  road  from  Sassari  to  Ca- 
gliari follows  nearly  in  its  entire  extent 
the  line  of  a  Roman  road,  several  of 
the  milestones  that  stood  along  which 
were  discovered  in  making  the  new 
Strada  Centrale.  Leaving  the  town  we 
arrive  at  La  Scala  di  Ciocca  and  the  Can- 
tonniwa  di  Can  e  Chervu,  described  above, 
from  which  an  ascent  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  brings  us  to 

Codrongianus,  12  m.  from  Sassari.  In 
the  church  are  some  bad  pictures  at- 
tributed to  Gnido  and  other  great 
masters.  Leaving  here,  we  cross  in 
a  straight  line  the  cultivated  plain  of 
the  Campo  Lazaro  to  the  Cantonniera  di 
Figu-ruia,  and  afterwards,  near  its  source, 
the  Rio  de  las  Perdas  Alvas,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Porto  Torres.  From 
here  the  road  follows  the  base  of  Monte 
Santo,  which  rises  precipitately  to  a 
height  of  2500  ft.  above  the  sea;  the 
summit  of  it  is  covered  by  a  wood  of 
cork-oak-trees.  The  Monte  Pelao  to  the 
W.  is  also  covered  with  a  forest  said  to 
contain  250,000  trees.  The  picturesque 
ravine  which  separates  these  two  moun- 
tains was  long  the  terror  of  travellers, 
but  since  the  opening  of  the  new  road 
all  danger  of  robbers  or  bandits  has 
ceased.  Some  remains  of  Roman  con- 
structions have  been  found  hereabr 
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The  -villages  of  Bonannaro  and  of 
Borutta  (the  wines  of  which  resemble 
the  Lacrima  of  Vesuvius,  the  soil  being 
also  volcanic)  are  left  on  the  rt.  hand, 
and  after  passing  where  the  new  road 
to  Ozieri  branches  off  on  the  1.  we  arrive 
after  13  m.  at 

Torralba,  a  village  with  1120  Inhab. 
On  the  hill  above  it  is  the  church  of 
8,  Pietro  di  Torres,  formerly  a  bishop's 
see,  now  falling  iuto  ruin  without  a 
trace  of  the  episcopal  town  which  sur- 
rounded the  cathedral;  the  church, 
like  that  of  Saccargia,  built  of  alter- 
nate courses  of  white  and  black  marble, 
is  115  ft.  long  and  50  wide,  and  offers 
some  curious  specimens  of  mediaeval 
sculpture.  To  enter  it  the  key  must 
be  sent  for  to  the  sacristan's  at  Borutta. 
Two  miles  beyond  Torralba  the  road  to 
Alghero  branches  off  on  the  rt. :  oppo- 
site is  the  chapel  of  Cabu- Abbas,  and  a 
fountain,  which  rises  at  the  extremity 
of  a  current  of  lava  descending  from 
the  volcanic  crater  of  Keremule  on  the 
rt.  A  short  way  beyond  this,  on  the 
1.,  are  two  of  the  most  remarkable  Nur- 
hag*  in  all  Sardinia ;  that  of  Sunt'  Antino 
has  all  the  central  chambers  rising  in 
3  stories,  one  above  the  other,  and,  al- 
though the  entrance  is  encumbered  with 
rubbish,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pene- 
trating into  it :  this  passage  opens  into 
the  spiral  staircase  which  communicates 
with  the  several  chambers.  This  Nurhag 
is  placed  on  a  triangular  basement,  at 
each  of  the  angles  of  which  are  conical 
chambers,  communicating  by  a  subter- 
ranean corridor.  The  Nurhag  Oes  is 
separated  from  the  former  by  a  rivulet. 
The  principal  cone  is  flanked  on  the  E. 
and  S.  sides  by  three  smaller  ones  con- 
nected with  it,  by  a  kind  of  terrace, 
giving  to  the  whole  the  look  of  a  medi- 
aeval stronghold. 

5  m  from  Torralba  is  the  Canton- 
niera  di  Giave,  on  the  height  above 
which,  on  the  1.,  is  the  village  of  Giave, 
built  oa  the  edge  of  an  extinct  volcanic 
crater,  which  is  well  preserved.  A 
mile  beyond  this  the  road  crosses  a  I 
rivulet,  near  to  which  is  a  hill  of  lime- 
stone pierced  with  several  square  aper- 
tures affording  access  to  caverns  di- 
vided into  regular  chambers,  which 
may  have  served  both  as  dwellings  and 


places  of  sepulture.     This  series     of 
grottoes  coutinues  for   a  considerable 
distance,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  high 
road  as  far  as  Bonorva,  and  in  the  same 
almost    horizontal    bed    of   limestone. 
They  are  called  in  the  country  Domos 
de  Gianas,  and,  according  to  the  local 
tradition,  served  as  places  of  refuse  to 
the  primitive  Christians  of  the  island. 
Several  similar  grottoes  extend  in  the 
direction  of  Padora  (the  ancient  Gurulis 
Vetus),  10  m.W.  of  Giave,  where  Phoeni- 
cian and  Roman  coins  and  idols  have 
been  discovered,  as  well  as  some  Cyclo- 
pean or  polygonal  constructions.     Six 
miles  beyond  theCantonniera  di  Gia\  e  is 
that  of  Bonorva,  where,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule,  the  traveller  may  find,  a 
not  over-clean  bed. 

Bonorva,  a  good-sized  town,  for  this 
country,    of  5000   Inhab.,   and    about 
a  mile  from  the  high  road  on  the  1. 
The  population,  which  is  entirely  pas- 
toral and  agricultural,  has  preserved 
more  than  elsewhere  the  old  quarrel- 
some character  of  the    Sardes.     The 
church,  built  in  1612,  has  nothing  re- 
markable.     The    climate    is    cold    in 
winter,  although  it  is  scarcely  1500  ft. 
above  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  the 
table-land  which  overlooks  it  on  the  S. 
preventing  the  influence  of  the  winds 
from    that  quarter.    Snow  sometimes 
falls  here  in  great  abundance,  and  as 
late  as  the  month  of  March.    Beyond 
the  Cantonniera  of  Bonorva  the  road  com- 
mences ascending  to  the  plateau  or  high 
plain  of  La  Campedda,  2145  ft.  above  the 
sea,  which  separates  the  waters  flowing 
into  the  gulf  of  Asmara  on  the  N.  and 
to  the  river  Tirse  on  the  S.    The  view 
from  the  chapel  of  San  Simeone  is  very 
extensive  over  the  plains  and  mountains 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island.    Near 
this    chapel  are  the  remains  of  two 
square  towers  of  polygonal  masonry, 
and  some  ruins  of  habitations.  The  pass 
across  the  Campedda  during  the  winter 
is  often  blocked  up  with  snow,  so  as  to 
detain  the  diligence  for  three  and  four 
days  at  a  time  at  Bonorva  or  Macomer. 
The  plateau  was  in  bygone  times  covered 
with  a  dense  forest,  which  is  gradually 
disappearing,   the   wood    being  trans- 
ported to  Bosa  to  be  shipped  to  Genoa 
for  the  use  of  the  navy.    Towards  the 
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centre  of  the  plateau  on  the  1.  of  the 
Cantonnierade  la  Campedda,  in  that  part 
of  the  forest  called  La  Selva  di  Sauccu, 
have  been  discovered  some  sepulchral 
monuments,  now  deposited  in  the  house 
of  Count  Pinna  at  Macomer :  the  origin 
of  these  monuments  is  still  undecided. 
At  the  bridge  of  Perda  Manna  is  a 
Roman  milestone  in  situ,  the  present 
road  appearing  to  follow  exactly  the 
line  of  the  ancient  one.  The  S.  escarp- 
ment of  the  plateau  of  La  Campedda 
commences  at  Monte  Muradu;  beyond 
which  the  road  to  Bosa  on  the  sea-coast 
branches  off  to  the  rt. ;  and  after  a  de- 
scent of  i  hour,  and  at  9  m.  from  Bo- 
norva,  we  arrive  at 

Macomer,  a  village  of  2000  Inhab.,  on 
the  site  of  the  Macopsisa  of  Ptolemy, 
offering  some  traces  of  its  Roman  origin. 
Before  the  church  are  3  ancient  mile- 
stones discovered  in  the  neighbourhood, 
two  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  marking 
the  lv.  and  tvi.  miles  from  Tunis,  and 
the  third  of  that  of  Sept.  Sever  us,  also 
marking  the  lvi.  m.  Until  the  opening 
of  the  new  road  Macomer  was  a  place 
of  little  importance ;  its  central  position, 
near  the  junction  of  the  new  lines  of 
communication  to  Nuoro  and  Bosa  with 
the  great  central  route  of  the  island,  is 
now  likely  to  add  much  to  its  prosperity. 
Situated  on  the  declivity  from  the  plateau 
of  La  Campedda,  Macomer  overlooks  the 
valley  of  the  Tirse,  and  towards  the 
S.W.  the  plains  of  Oristano,  whilst  it 
commands  on  the  E.S.E.  the  high  peaks 
of  Genargentu.  Although  1890  ft.  above 
the  sea,  the  air  at  Macomer  is  unhealthy 
during  the  summer.  In  no  part  of  Sar- 
dinia do  we  see  a  greater  number  of 
Nurhags  than  about  this  place ;  that  of 
Santa  Barbara,  about  a  mile  N.  of  the 
town,  and  near  the  high  road,  is  well 
worth  a  visit,  from  its  good  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
almost  quadrilateral  form,  and  for  the 
four  smaller  cones  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Another  locality,  about  5  m. 
W.  of  Macomer,  is  interesting  for  its 
ruins  of  a  still  more  problematical 
origin  than  the  Nurhags:  these  are 
called  Tamuli — probably  a  corruption 
of  Tumuli  (?).  At  the  base  of  a  Nurhag 
well  preserved,  in  which  were  dis- 
covered some  curious  idols,  supposed 


by  La  Marmora  to  be  Phoenician,  are 
placed  six  conical  stones,  each  4£  ft, 
high,  three  of  which  have  sculptured 
upon  them  representations  of  the  breasts 
of  a  female.  They  appear  to  belong  to 
one  of  those  monuments  which  the 
Sards  call  Giants'  Tombs  (see  p.  432). 
About  100  yds.  farther  is  another  of 
these  Sepulturas  de  is  Gigantes,  in  the 
midst  of  the  underwood. 

Leaving  Macomer,  the  road  descends 
nearly  600  ft.  in  a  southerly  direction, 
leaving  on  the  1.  that  to  Silanus  and 
Nuoro ;  at  the  3rd  mile  is  the  chapel  of 
San  Lussorio,  and  the  ruined  Nurhag 
Imberti  on  the  1.,  near  the  village  of 
Borore,  with  a  Sepultura  de  is  Gigantes 
still  better  preserved  than  those  of  Ta- 
muli. A  similar  enclosure  called  Perda 
di  San  Baingiu  exists  2  m.  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  church  of  S.  Baingiu,  and  a 
third,  La  Perda  di  S.  Altare,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  The  mountains 
seen- on  the  rt.  are  the  volcanic  group  of 
Santu  Lussurgiu,  Monte  Ferru,  and  Cug- 
lieri.  3  m.  beyond  San  Lussorio  is  the 
Cantonniera  dePonte  Marquis,  from  which 
the  traveller  may  visit  to  the  1.  la 
Pegia  Tanca,  or  horse-rearing  establish- 
ment of  the  Kings  of  Aragon,  sur- 
rounded by  dwarfish  cork-oaks*  The 
vegetation  from  here  commences  to 
assume  a  more  southern  aspect.  The 
road  rejoins  the  grand  route  at  Abba 
Santa  ;  3  m.  beyond  which,  on  the  rt., 
is  the  Nurhag  Losa,  the  spiral  passage 
in  which  is  well  preserved.  1  m. 
further  on  is 

Pauli-latino  (Pauli  from  Palus),  con- 
taining 2700  Inhab.;  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  marsh  which  stood  close 
by,  drained  about  a  century  ago.  There 
are  several  monuments  similar  to  those 
of  Macomer  and  Borore  in  the  vicinity  ; 
for  instance,  on  the  monticule  of  Go* 
ronna.  About  1  m.  W.  of  the  town  is  a 
Nurhag  with  a  Giant's  Tomb;  at  a 
little  distance  farther,  at  Perdu  Pes,  are 
several  of  the  latter  with  three  conical 
columns,  but,  instead  of  women's  breasts 
upon  them  as  at  Tamuli,  they  have  three 
and  six  elliptical  cavities,  which  pene- 
trate to  the  axes  of  the  cones. 

From  Pauli-latino  .the  road  descends 
into  a  valley,  which  it  follows  for  8  m., 
in  which  the  vegetation  is  most  luv" 
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riant:  the  hills  on   either  side  have 
each  its  Nurhag  perched  upon  it. 

Bauladu,  a  small  village  where  the 
road  debouches  from  the  latter  valley 
into  the  Campidano  Maggiore,  where  the 
heat  in  summer  is  excessive.  Here  we 
leave  the  hilly  region  to  enter  on  the 
most  fertile  and  civilized  part  of  all 
Sardinia.  As  we  approach  Oristano 
the  village-steeples  are  seen  in  greater 
numbers;  the  fields,  better  cultivated, 
are  surrouuded  by  hedges  of  gigantic 
cactuses ;  and  after  passing  through  a 
grove  of  olive-trees  and  palms,  we  reach 
at  9  m.  from  Bauladu  the  insulated  ch. 
of  Nostra  Signora  del  Rimedio,  a  great 
resort  for  pilgrims  of  the  province  of 
Oristano.  The  Tirse  is  soon  after- 
wards crossed.  This  river,  which  rises 
in  the  granitic  mountains  of  Budduso, 
has  a  course  of  70  m.  before  it  reaches 
the  sea,  and  is  consequently  the  longest 
river  in  the  island.  The  construction 
of  the  bridge  over  it  is  attributed  to 
the  devil  by  the  lower  orders.  I  m. 
from  N.  S.  del  Rimedio  we  arrive  at 

Oristano,  founded  in  1070  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Tharos  (too  exposed  to 
the  •  incursions  of  the  Barbary  pirates), 
and  always  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  the  island  ;  it  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  province,  and  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop. It  has,  however,  the  desolate 
look  of  a  place  ravaged  by  a  pestilence ; 
the  old  walls  flanked  by  towers,  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  judges  of  Arborea, 
the  houses  with  balconies  surrounded 
by  iron  railings  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Aragonese  nobles  who  once  inha- 
bited them,  are  sadly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  present  abandoned  look  of  the 
place.  This  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  salt-marshes  which 
surround  the  town  have  increased  in 
extent,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  Tirse 
were  not  allowed  to  overflow  in  the 
1 1  th  centy.  as  at  present,  or  certainly 
its  founders  would  not  have  chosen 
such  an  unfavourable  position  as  Oris- 
tano occupies.  There  is  no  inn  here, 
if  we  except  a  dirty  lodging-house  near 
the  diligence-office.  There  is  a  cafd  in 
'ie  town,  where  the  amaretti,  for 
•ich  Oristano  is  celebrated,  maybe 
cured.  The  bread  of  Oristano  is 
isidered  the  best  in  Sardinia. 


The  cathedral,  which  is  of  recent 
date,  has  some  fair  pictures  of  a  Sardi- 
nian artist,  Marghmotti,  still  living. 
Avoid  visiting  the  prison  in  the  Torre 
di  Mare,  a  frightful  specimen  of  what 
the  lock-ups  of  the  18th  century  were 
under  the  worst  system.  Some  pottery- 
is  manufactured  here ;  it  may  be  added 
that  a  good  many  ancient  vases  are 
discovered  in  the  tombs  about  Tharros. 
The  costume  of  the  inhabitants  has 
changed  here  from  what  we  have  seen 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  ;  the 
capote,  instead  of  black,  is  brown,  and  a 
hat  covered  with  oii-cloth,  and  with  a 
wide  brim,  distinguishes  the  man  of 
the  South  from  those  of  the  Capo  Set- 
tentrionale.  The  females  wear  an  ample 
scarf  or  handkerchief,  which  reaches  to 
the  ground,  bound  round  the  face  so  as 
to  allow  only  the  eyes  to  be  seen ; 
it  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Spanish 
mantilla,  which  the  Andalusians  about 
Tariffa  wear ;  under  this  handkerchief 
is  a  red  petticoat ;  most  of  the  females 
go  barefooted.  The  interior  of  Oris- 
tano has  little  to  interest  the  tra- 
veller ;  it  is  quite  different  as  regards 
the  environs:  several  excursions  may- 
be made  to  them,  amongst  which  the 
most  interesting  will  be— to  Milis  and 
the  Monte  Ferru;  to  Cabras  and  the 
ruins  of  Tharros. 

The  first  of  these  excursions  will  oc- 
cupy 2  days,  but  more  advantageously 
3 ;  the  first  8  miles  may  be  performed 
in  a  carriage,  as  far  as  the  village 
of  Tramazza,  on  the  Strada  Central  e, 
from  which  a  road  of  3  m.  runs  across 
a  country  producing  corn  when  in  culti- 
vation (for  it  is  often  in  fallow),  having 
before  us  the  Monte  Ferru,  the  slopes  of 
which  are  covered  with  orange-trees. 
After  passing  the  chapel  of  St.  Paulo  the 
village  of  M His  is  reached,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  magnificent  villa  of 
Marquis  Boyl,  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  miserable  aspect  of  the  sur- 
rounding cottages.  Milis  contains  1 600 
Inhab. ;  the  air  is  not  of  the  best ;  the  pea- 
santry are  employed  in  carrying  oranges 
either  into  the  interior,  or  to  Oristano  for 
shipment.  The  forest  of  Milis  is  nearly 
3  m.  long,  and  J  m.  in  breadth,  divided 
into  several  properties,  the  two  largest 
belonging  to  Marquis  Boyl  and  to  the 
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Chapter  of  Oristano.  The  number  of 
orange-trees  bearing  fruit  is  estimated 
at  300,000,  each  tree  furnishing  on  an 
average  300  oranges  annually ;  some  of 
the  trees  are  6  ft.  in  oircumference :  the 
most  magnificent,  being  one  on  Marquis 
Boyl's  property,  bears  an  inscription 
in  honour  of  the  late  king  of  Sardinia's 
visit  to  the  forest  in  May,  1829.  Nei- 
ther the  orange-groves  of  Hyeres  nor  of 
Portugal  can  convey  any  idea  of  these 
plantations:  here  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  cultivation ;  the  ground  beneath 
is  covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  the 
dark  green  of  which  contrasts  sin- 
gularly with  the  gold-coloured  fruit 
and  white  flowers  strewed  upon  it  from 
the  trees  above.  Man  really  here  ap- 
pears only  called  to  gather  the  fruit 
so  liberally  bestowed  by  nature.  From 
Mills,  by  a  very  indifferent  road,  the 
tourist  can  continue  to  Bonarcado,  a 
pleasant  village  on  the  declivities  of 
Monte  Ferru,  and  from  thence  through 
a  deep  and  savage  ravine  to  Santu  Lus~ 
surgiu.  This  village,  of  4800  Inhab., 
1600  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  4  hrs. 
distant  from  Milis,  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  volcanic  crater,  the  N. 
lip  of  which  forms  a  kind  of  amphi- 
theatre surrounding  it,  the  highest  poiut 
of  which  is  Monte  Urticu  (3440  ft.  above 
the  sea).  The  best  place  from  which  to 
observe  this  curious  district  will  be  the 
small  ch.  of  S.  Giuseppe,  on  a  rising  to  the 
"E.  of  the  town.  The  road  to  Cuglieri 
rises  over  the  wall  of  the  crater,  through 
a  forest  of  chesnut-trees,  not  unlike  those 
on  the  declivities  of  Etna,  passing  near 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  the  Monte 
Urticu,  descending'  from  thence  towards 
the  N.W.  through  a  forest  of  secular 
oaks  and  ilexes,  the  ground  beneath 
covered  with  peonies  (PcBonia  coral- 
lina,  Dec).  These  forests  abound  in 
deer  and  wild  boars,  and  the  hunting 
parties  which  assemble  in  them  at 
Easter  are  amongst  the  most  frequented 
in  Sardinia.  Near  the  foot  of  the  descent 
is  the  ancient  castle  of  Monte  Ferru, 
which  dates  from  1160;  close  to  it  is  a 
cavern  called  La  Spelonca  di  Nonna, 
consisting  of  several  chambers  artifi- 
cially excavated  in  the  volcanic  tufa, 
round  which  are  cells  which  appear  to 
have  served  for  places  of  sepulture. 


Cuglieri,  a  town  of  4200  souls,  4  hrs. 
distant  from  Santu  Lussurgiu,  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Qurulis 
Nova,  offers  some  traces  of  Roman  edi- 
fices ;  it  is  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  it  owes  in  a  great  degree 
to  its  healthy  situation.  The  view  from 
before  the  principal  ch.  is  very  exten- 
sive over  the  plain  of  Bosa  (Xa  Pla- 
nargia),  and  the  whole  line  of  coast  from 
Cape  Marargiu  to  Cape  Mannu :  in  the 
spring  the  panorama  is  particularly  en- 
livened by  the  numerous  boats  employed 
in  the  coral  fishery  in  the  offing.  An 
excellent  carriage-road  leads  from  Cug- 
lieri to  the  chapel  of  Santa  Caterina  di 
Pittinnuri(S  m.),  a  place  of  great  vene- 
ration among  the  people  of  the  country 
around.  At  a  short  way  S.  of  Sta.  Cate- 
rina is  the  site  of  the  Roman  town 
of  Cornus;  and  of  the  arx  of  which 
there  are  traces  on  a  hill  near  the 
sea-shore  ;  among  these  ruins  have  been 
frequently  discovered  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, vases  of  an  elegant  form,  with 
Phoenician  medals  and  bronzes.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  ruins  of  this 
citadel,  and  towards  the  E.,  are  an  aban- 
doned iron-mine  and  some  traces  of 
ancient  furnaces.  From  here  we  follow 
during  5  m.  the  western  base  of  Monte 
Ferru,  to  reach  the  Campidano  of  Milis. 
and,  passing  by  the  rich  though  un- 
healthy villages  of  fiiola,  Nurache,  and 
Solanas,  return  to  Oristano  by  the  Ma- 
donna del  Rimedio. 

The  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Tharros 
will  occupy  a  long  day  from  Oristano ; 
passing  by  the  Madonna  del  Rimedio  to 
Cabras  (4  m.),  a  neat  village  of  3720 
Inhab.  on  the  salt  lake  of  Mar  e  Pontis. 
Cabras  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
its  inhabitants,  contrasting  with  the  in- 
salubrity of  its  climate;  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  beau- 
tiful and  elegant  than  the  young  girls 
of  Cabras  when  collected  together  during 
the  village  festival  at  the  national  dance 
of  the  Ballo  Tondo;  the  fishermen  of 
the  neighbouring  coast  might  serve  at 
the  same  time  as  the  finest  models  for 
the  artist.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance 
that,  with  a  climate  so  pestilential  at 
times,  and  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vicinity,  but  living  away  from  the  sea, 
consider  60  dangerous  as  to  avoid  re- 
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maining  in  it  for  a  night,  there  are 
persons  of  more  than  100  years  of  age 
among  its  population:  these  even  are 
not  rare.  The  situation  of  Cobras,  in 
the  delta  of  the  Tirset  forming  marshes 
in  summer,  explains  this  unfavourable 
sanitary  state,  and  which  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  remedy,  were  it  not  that 
it  would  interfere  with  the  extensive 
fisheries.  It  is  right  to  observe,  that, 
with  this  great  appearance  of  robust 
health  amongst  the  adult  population,  the 
mortality  at  an  early  age  is  excessive. 
The  streets  of  Cabras  are  straight  and 
wide,  the  houses  generally  of  one  story, 
to  which  that  of  the  former  feudal 
lord,  the  Marquis  Arcais,  is  not  an 
exception;  the  only  visible  difference 
between  the  dwellings  of  the  different 
classes  being,  that  those  of  the  pro* 
prietors  (jprincipales)  and  clergy  have 
glass  windows,  a  privilege  which  has 
been  often  resented:  by  the  lower  orders 
by  smashing  those  of  persons  whom  tbey 
considered  no  better  than  themselves. 
The  parish  ch.  is  dedicated  to  the 
Madonna  delV  Assunta:  near  it  is  a 
ruin  of  a  castle  of  the  judges  of  Arbo- 
rea,  and  from  this  cause  called  the 
Palace  of  Eleonora,  the  name  of  that 
extraordinary  woman,  the  Giudichessa 
of  Arborea,  who  granted  to  her  sub- 
jects the  Carta  di  Logu,  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  Sardes  in  the  middle 
ages. 

The  country  round  Cabras  is  co- 
vered with  plantations  of  gigantic 
olive-trees,  in  the  midst  of  which 
some  date-palms  give  to  it  an  oriental 
aspect.  The  fishery  of  the  salt  lakes 
was  sold  of  late  years  for  48,000/. 
sterling,  and  is  likely  to  be  carried  on 
upon  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  in 
consequence  of  the  facility  offered  by 
steamboats  for  sending  the  produce, 
especially  during  the  winter,  to  the 
towns  on  the  continent.  The  fish  the 
most  abundant  are  the  grey  mullet 
(muggint) ;  the  fishery  is  earned  on  by 
means  of  canals  leading  from  the  sea, 
through  which  the  fish  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  lakes,  in  which  sundry  cham- 
bers constructed  of  canes  are  set  up,  in 
which  they  collect,  and  from  which 
they  are  driven  into  a  remote  one,  called 
;he  Camera  della  Morte,  where  the  fisher- 


men enter  naked,  seize  the  fish,  and 
despatch  them  by  striking  them  on  the 
head. 

The  tourist  can  arrive  from  Oristano 
as  far  as  Cabras  in  a  carriage,  but  beyond 
it  he  must  travel  on  horseback,  following 
the  shore,  and  crossing  several  of  the  ca- 
nals which  communicate  between  the  salt 
lake  and  the  sea;  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  the  bay  is  shut  in  by  a  narrow  pro- 
montory, the  Capo  di  San  Marco,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  an  ancient  insulated 
church,  which  alone  marks  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Tharros,  the  residence  of  the 
judges  of  Arborea  until  the  11th  centy. 
This  church  is  still  an  abbey,  under  the 
denomination  of  San  Giovanni  di  Sinis, 
Sinis  being  the  name  of  the  strip  of  land 
between  the  Laguna  of  Mar  e  Pontis  and 
the  sea.  The  excursion  from  Cabras  to 
S.  Giovanni  will  require  2  hours.  Dur- 
ing his  walk  the  tourist  may  see  nu- 
merous red  flamingoes  on  the  salt  lake 
and  the  gulf.  The  ch.  of  San  Gio- 
vanni has  nothing  of  interest,  except 
its  deserted  appearance,  in  the  midst  of 
sand-hills,  which  have  covered  en- 
tirely the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  ; 
crossing  them  in  a  southerly  direction 
to  a  tower,  we  arrive  at  the  Necropolis, 
which  extends  to  the  sea-shore*^  it  is 
here  that  sepulchres  excavated  in  the 
limestone  rock  are  frequently  disco- 
vered, containing,  alongside  the  human 
skeletons,  gold  rings,  ear-rings,  and 
necklaces,  large  glass  vessels  of  Etruscan 
forms,  scarabaei,  Egyptian  amulets,  &c. 
Specimens  of  these  antiquities  may  be 
purchased  at  Cabras,  the  inhabitants 
considering  the  site  as  the  property  of 
their  village;  strangers  can  easily  under- 
take excavations  themselves,  under  the 
protection  of  some  influential  person  of 
that  town.  On  the  promontory  of  Sinis 
are  more  than  twenty  Nurhags,  all 
placed  upon  commanding  eminences; 
the  southern  point  of  the  promontory  is 
frequented  by  a  peculiar  species  of 
falcon,  the  Falco  Eleonora?,  so  called 
by  General  de  La  Marmora,  in  honour 
of  the  Legislatrix,  who  in  the  Carta  di 
Logu  forbade  to  disturb  its  nests,  under 
pain  of  imprisonment  and  fine. 

The  Hot  Springs  of  Fordungianus  de- 
serve also  to  be  visited;  this  will  occupy 
a  day  from  Oristano :  following  the  1. 
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bank  of  the  Tirse,  through  a  country 
well-cultivated  with  vines,  olive-trees, 
and  cactuses,  the  villages  of  Silt,  Si- 
maxis,  Ollastra,  San  Vera  Congius,  and 
Villanova  di  Truscheddu,  are  successively 
passed  through.  An  ascent  brings  u 
to  the  arid  hill  of  Balargianus,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  over  the  plain 
of  the  Tirse,  and  the  Monte  Ghirghini 
on  the  S.,  the  rendezvous  of  the  sports* 
men  of  Oristano.  Descending  from 
here  through  an  underwood  or  arbu- 
tus, myrtles,  and  lentiscus,  we  reach 
the  village  of  Fordungianus,  the  ancient 
Forum  Trajani,  where  there  still  exist 
remains  of  a  fine  Roman  bridge  over 
the  Tirse,  and  considerable  ruins  of 
baths  surround  the  now  abandoned 
thermal  springs*  the  persons  who  now 
resort  to  them  being  obliged  to  build  for 
themselves  huts  of  canes  to  protect  them 
from  cold  and  sun.  The  temperature 
of  the  sources  is  155°  Fahr. ;  they  con- 
tain sulphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia. There  are  now  1045  Inhab.  in 
this  village,  their  poor  cottages  sur- 
rounded by  plantations  of  magnificent 
pomegranate-trees.  A  modern,  though 
already  half-ruined  bridge  over  the  Tirse 
communicates  by  a  road  with  Pauli- 
latino.  The  air  of  Fordungianus  is  insa- 
lubrious in  summer.  Among  the  ruins 
of  the  Forum  Trajani  are  an  aqueduct, 
traces  of  a  Roman  road,  three  mile- 
stones (recently  removed  to  the  mu- 
seum at  Cagliari)  ;  there  are  also  re- 
mains of  a  wall  built  during  the  middle 
ages,  as  a  protection  against  the  moun- 
taineers of  La  Barbagia. 

Leaving  Oristano,  the  Strada  Centrale 
^proceeds  in  a  S.S.E.  direction,  leaving 
on  the  rt.  the  salt  lakes  of  S.  Giusta  and 
Sassu,  as  far  as  Uras,  and  afterwards 
through  a  depression  between  the 
mountains  of  JAnas  on  the  rt.  and 
Monte  Arci  on  the  1.  15  m.  from  Oris- 
tano is  Uras,  a  village  of  2050  Inhab., 
in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain, 
the  richest  corn  district  in  the  island. 
Uras  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  gained 
in  1470  by  the  Marquis  of  Oristano 
over  the  Spanish  Viceroy.  8  m.  N.E. 
of  Uras  is  Ales,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte 
Arci  (1120  Inhab.),  a  bishop's  see,  with 
a  cathedral  built  in  1636,  on  the  plan  of 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  di  Carignano  at 


Genoa.  The  tract  between  the  volcanic 
peak  of  Arci  and  the  basaltic  plateau 
of  La  Giara  (see  p.  462)  is  called  Mar- 
milla,  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
Sardinia;  in  the  centre  of  it  stands 
Ales, 

Sardara,  8£  m.  from  Uras,  with  2340 
Inhab.,  on  the  lower  declivity  of  the 
Monte  Melas,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
thermal  springs  known  to  the  Romans  as 
the  Aqua  Neapolitans;  they  rise  at  a 
temperature  of  140°  Fahr.,  and  contain 
carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gases,  with  sulphates  of  soda  and 
magnesia  in  solution.  The  bathers  re- 
sort to  certain  grottoes  in  the  vicinity, 
or  have  the  waters  carried  to  the  vil- 
lage. The  castle  of  Monreale,  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Judges  of  Arborea,  to  the 
S.  of  the  springs,  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  mediaeval  monuments  in  the 
island.  Like  most  of  the  villages  of 
the  Campidano,  Sardara  has  a  kind  of 
inn,  where  the  traveller  may  procure 
wine  and  other  refreshments,  and  even 
a  bed,  such  as  it  is.  Great  quantities 
of  saffron  are  cultivated  about  Sardara, 
as  well  as  in  the  environs  of 

Sanluri,  6£  m.  farther  on,  a  large 
village  of  3930  Inhab.,  with  a  ruined 
castle  and  some  churches.  We  would 
advise  the  traveller  to  visit  one*  of  the 
houses  of  the  farmers  at  Sanluri,  or  in 
some  other  village  of  the  Campidano : 
the  disposition  is  throughout  the  same. 
A  mill  turned  by  a  pony  in  a  corner  of  the 
dwelling  forms  a  constant  appendage  to 
the  establishment.  There  is  a  peculiar 
breed  of  fowls  at  Sanluri,  remarkable 
for  their  size ;  they  are  said  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Africa.  The 
women  here  wear  a  most  picturesque 
costume,  not  unlike  that  of  the  females 
of  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  This  place 
is  also  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Sar- 
dinia, for  a  victory  gained  in  1409,  by 
a  son  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  over 
Brancaleone  Doria,  the  husband  of  the 
Giudichessa  Eleonora  of  Arborea. 

4  m.  S.W.  of  Sanluri,  in  the  district 
of  San  Gavino,  is  the  agricultural  estab- 
lish men  t  of  Vit  tor  io  Em  man  ue  I  e,  gran  ted 
in  1838  to  a  French  company,  who  en- 
gaged to  drain  the  marsh  of  Sanluri, 
and  to  restore  the  land  thus  reclaimed 
to  cultivation  ;  this  association  had  at 
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first  to  contend  with  many  difficulties, 
mid  especially  against  the  deleterious 
nature  of  the  climate,  further  in- 
creased by  the  increasing  mephitic 
exhalations,  prior  to  their  complete 
desiccation.  The  labourers  employed 
were  Sardes  only,  who  could  resist  the 
effects  of  malaria.  The  operation  proved 
an  unsuccessful  speculation.  The  pro- 
perty now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  Pal- 
lavicini,  a  Genoese  millionaire. 

4  m.  beyond  Sanluri,  after  cross- 
ing the  river  Mara,  is  the  Cantonniera 
of  Perda  Lunga  (long  stone),  a  name 
given  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
to  a  kind  of  Celtic  Men-hirs.  The 
stone  of  this  locality,  in  the  form  of  a 
rude  obelisk,  however,  is  the  natural 
termination  of  a  basaltic  dyke,  from 
round  which  the  volcanic  tufa  has  been 
washed  away.    2j  m.  farther  on  is 

Serrenti,  on  the  side  of  a  lake  drained 
of  late  years.  4  m.  beyond  Serrenti 
is  Nuraminis  •  and  4  m.  farther,  at  the 
foot  of  some  volcanic  hills,  Monastir,  so 
called  from  a  neighbouring  monastery 
of  Camaldolese  monks.  Monastir  is  a 
flourishing  village  near  the  bifurcation 
of  the  high  road  to  Nuoro,  and  near 
the  banks  of  the  Mannu  and  Flumineddu 
torrents,  which  are  crossed  by  good 
bridges. 

The  13  m.  which  intervene  between 

Monastir  and  Cagliari  are  over  a  gently 

undulating  plain,  now  very  fertile  and 

well  cultivated.    As  we  approach  the 

capital  we  pass  houses  in  the  midst  of 

enclosures  surrounded  by  cactus  hedges. 

After  leaving  on  the  rt.  the  Salt  Lake, 

or  the  Stagno,  and  the  road  to  Iglesias, 

we    enter   Cagliari  by  the   suburb   of 

Santa  Tenera,   and    the   Contrada    di 

Yenne,  in  which  is  situated  the  diligence 

office,   and   where  the  vetturini  stop: 

indeed  the  drivers  will  positively  refuse 

to  go  farther,  on  account  of  the  hilly 

^ture  of  the  streets  in  the  upper  town. 

ellers,  if  going  there,  must  procure 

t  drawn  by  oxen,  which  costs  3 

,  to  transport  their  luggage ;   or 

'8,  each  of  whom  will  scarcely  be 

ed  with   1   franc  for  carrying  a 

or  a  bag. 

gliari  (the  Karalis  of  the  Ro- 
).  Inns:  There  are  two  very  toler- 
inns,  both  in  the  quarter  of  La 


Marina:  they  may  not  look  over-in- 
viting to  persons  coming  from  the  hotels 
at  Genoa;  whereas  the  traveller  who 
has  arrived  from  Porto  Torres  will  find 
them  tolerably  comfortable.  The  price 
of  bedrooms  varies  from  1  to  3  livres ; 
dinner  2  to  3 ;  breakfast  of  meat  and 
coffee,  2  francs.  There  is  another  inn 
at  the  entrance  of  Villa  Nuova;  and 
travellers  who  intend  to  prolong  their 
stay  may  obtain  furnished  rooms  at 
the  bathing  establishment  on  the  pro- 
menade. 

The  steamers  arrive  from  Genoa 
every  Monday  evening,  and  return  on 
the  Wednesdays.  Another  sails  for 
Tunis  on  the  12th  and  27th,  arriving  at 
Cagliari  from  Genoa  on  the  same  day. 
Fares  to  and  from  Genoa  70  and  45,  and 
to  Tunis  45  and  30  francs. 

Cagliari  contains  30.960  lnhab.  Al- 
though not  to  be  compared  to  many  of 
the  large  towns  on  the  Mediterranean,  it 
is  remarkable  for  its  fine  position,  the 
pureness  of  its  atmosphere,  the  extent 
of  its  gulf,  and  the  colour  of  the  rocks 
on  which  the  upper  town  is  built— all 
which  produce  a  pleasing  effect  on  the 
traveller  who  has  even  visited  Naples,  Lis- 
bon, or  Constantinople,  especially  when 
seen  from  the  E.  in  the  direction  of  Bo- 
naria.  The  precipitous  rock  upon  which 
is  situated  the  quarter  of  the  Castle  pre- 
sents about  halfway  up  a  green  zone,  the 
site  of  the  public  promenade ;  at  the  base 
is  the  quarter  of  Villanova,  surrounded 
by  the  palm-trees  of  8.  Lucifero.  The 
interior  of  the  town  has  much  more  of  a 
Spanish  than  an  Italian  aspect,  and  the 
faces,  and  especially  the  eyes  of  the 
females,  add  to  this  illusion.  t 

The  city  is  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters, each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics. That  of  the  Castle  (Cas- 
teddu)  occupies  the  top  of  the  hill,  rising 
300  ft.  above  the  sea :  it  is  surrounded 
by  its  well-preserved  walls,  built  by  the 
Pisans,  and  contains  the  palaces  of  the 
Viceroy  and  Archbishop,  and  of  the 
principal  families  of  the  island,  who 
reside  at  Cagliari ;  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  are,  the  P.  Boyl  and  P.  Villa 
Marina.  This  quarter  communicates 
with  the  others  by  means  of  four  gates ; 
those  of  the  Elefante  and  San  Pancrazio 
are  defended  by  towers,  each  bearing  a 
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long  inscription  relative  to  their  erection 
by  the  Pisans  in  1305  and  1307.  The 
quarter  of  Stampace  extends  from  the 
first  of  these  gates  to  the  Campidano  on 
the  N. :  it  is  the  seat  of  the  mercantile 
and  industrial  part  of  .the  population  ; 
there  are  some  good  shops  here,  those  of 
the  jewellers  in  particular,  for  the  supply 
of  the  rich  ornaments  worn  by  the 
females  of  the  S.  part  of  the  island. 
The  quarter  of  La  Marina  is  that  of  the 
maritime  trade  and  population,  and  of 
the  consular  and  custom-house  offices. 
Finally  that  of  Villanova,  on  the  E.  of 
the  Castle-hill,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
the  agriculturists  of  the  rich  plain  that 
extends  in  the  direction  of  Quartu  and 
Pirri. 

The  streets  of  the  quarter  of  the 
Castle  are  narrow  and  tortuous ;  those 
of  La  Marina  and  Villanova  wider,  but 
execrably  pared,  and  sometimes  not  at 
all.  The  Piazza  di  S.  Carlo,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Strada  di  Yenne,  is 
not  remarkable ;  the  Strada  di  San  Mi- 
chele,  parallel  to  the  latter,  is  the  finest 
in  the  town,  and  where  the  races  (Pa- 
reggie)  take  place :  these  races  are 
peculiar,  consisting  of  a  line  of  3  to  6 
mounted  men,  who  run  at  full  speed  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  holding  each  other's 
arms,  the  great  effort  being  to  arrive  to- 
gether, still  holding  to  each  other.  The 
ancient  Pisan  and  Aragonese  bastions 
have  been  converted  into  boulevards  or 
promenades.  The  view  from  that  of  St. 
Catherine,  over  the  Port,  Gulf,  and  Salt 
Lakes,  and  towards  Capes  Carbonara  and 
Pula,  is  very  fine.  Other  public  walks 
have  been  recently  laid  out  to  the  E.  of 
Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  following  the 
declivity  of  the  Castle  hill,  on  which 
has  been  placed  a  Roman  statue,  con- 
verted into  La  Giudichessa  Eieonora, 
holding  in  her  hand  the  Carta  di  Logu. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Ce- 
cilia, is  a  vast  irregular  edifice,  begun 
in  1312  by  the  Pisans,  and  completed 
in  1331  by  the  Aragonese  kings:  it 
was  restored  in  the  1 7th  century : 
the  high  altar  is  of  massive  silver, 
with  statuettes  of  the  same,  in  good 
taste :  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading 
to  it  are  two  lions  crushing  serpents, 
which  support  the  balustrade — a  species 
of   allegory   very  general  throughout 


the  Sardinian  churches.  The  ancient 
ambones  have  been  removed  to  near 
the  principal  entrance.  The  pictures 
are  in  general  copies  of  the  school 
of  the  Caraccis.  A  silver  dish,  with 
sculptures  of  the  Triumph  of  Galatea, 
in  the  sacristry,  is  attributed  to  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini.  In  one  of  the  chapels 
is  the  huge  monument  of  Martino  King 
of  Sicily,  the  victor  at  Sanluri  (see  p. 
447)  ;  he  was  the  son  of  Martino  King 
of  Aragon,  and  was  carried  off  by  a  fever 
a  few  days  after  his  victory ;  his  re- 
mains were  subsequently  removed  to 
Pobtet  in  Catalouia.  Beneath  the  high 
altar  is  a  crypt,  divided  into  3  chapels ; 
that  of  St  Lucifer  contains  the  tomb  of 
the  wife  of  Louis  XVIII.  of  France,  a 
Princess  of  Savoy,  who  died  in  England 
in  1810;  and  that  of  St.  Saturninus,  of 
the  only  son  of  the  Duke  d'Aosta.  after- 
wards Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  by  whose 
death  the  crown  devolved  to  the  reign- 
ing branch  of  Savoy  Carignan ;  in  the 
niches  are  placed  various  relics  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  Some  Pagan  bas-reliefs 
are  quite  out  of  place  in  this  sanctum 
sanctorum. 

Amongst  the  other  churches  of  Cag- 
liari, the  most  worthy  of  notice  are-* 
S.  Francesco,  near  the  Piazza  S.  Carlo, 
erected  in  1274,  with  a  remarkable  fa- 
cade, and  some  ancient  paintings  of  the 
14th  centy.  Santa  Anna,  in  the  Strada 
di  San  Michele,  with  a  statue  of  S. 
Amedeus  of  Savoy,  by  Galassi,  a  Sar- 
dinian artist,  and  a  picture  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  by  Marghinotti.  San  Michele, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  in 
the  usual  highly  decorated  style  of 
the  churches  of  that  order ;  in  the  sa- 
cristy is  a  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
of  the  school  of  Guido,  which  have  had 
a  Sardinian  costume  given  to  their  naked 
figures  from  motives  of  false  delicacy. 
La  Madonna  del  Carmine,  with  some 
paintings  of  the  Umbrian  school  on 
panel.  Into  the  walls  of  the  ch.  of 
Sunt'  Efisio  have  been  built  the  cannon- 
balls  fired  against  the  town  by  the 
French  in  1793,  in  their  unsuccessful 
attack  on  it,  under  Admirals  Truguet 
and  Latouche  Treville.  An  adjoining 
reservoir  of  Roman  construction  : 
shown  as  the  prison  of  the  saint  bef 
his  martyrdom  at  Pula.     On  the  1' 
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r*,«t,  tear  which  is  :he  sew  cemetery, 
surrounded  hy  gardens*  in  which  may 
he  seen  *he  finest  dare-bairns  in  ail  sar- 
4tniav  The  fsizzareffo,  about  i£  a.  out 
of  the  town,  cowards  Cape  it  Fiia,  has 
a  lofry  tower,  the  «ignal  station  for 
tewte  arriving  at  Caarfiari, 

The  palae*  inhabited  by  the  royal 
family  daring  tike  first  14  years  of  the 
p/eaeat  century,  and  formerly  the  re 
*idence  of  the  Viceroy*,  is  now  that  of 
Uie  military  commandant  of  the  island ;  it 
is  a  vast  building,  having  the  residence 
of  the  archbishop  o»  one  side  and  a 
eonvent  on  the  other.  The  Palnzzr, 
M'Mi/iptte,  alongside  the  cathedral,  has 
on  its  facade  a  long  inscription  eom- 
memorattye  of  the  visit  of  Charles  V. 
on  his  expedition  to  Tunis,  in  1535; 
in  one  of  the  balls  is  a  large  modern 
picture  by  MargKin/Ati,  in  honour  of 
King  Charles  Felix.  There  is  a  oretty 
good  tlwttrc  between  the  C<**UIU>  and 
H tamp  five,  whieh  is  generally  well  at- 
tended; a  Cmno  or  elnb  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Villsmarina ;  the  rooms  are  large ; 
balls  are  given  here  doling  winter. 
Throughout  the  town  are  several  cafes, 
where  the  Italian  and  French  news- 
papers are  taken  in ;  the  best  is  one 
near  the  Ifostion  of  Sta*  Caterina. 

The  Univenity  is  in  a  fine  building, 
well  adapted  t(tr  the  purpose,  founded 
in  1596  by  Philip  HI.  of  Spain,  and 
reorganised  in  1764  by  King  Charles 
Emmanuel;  it  has  at  present  26  pro- 
fessors ana  about  200  students.     The 
MuMiimn  of  Antiquitie$  and  Natural  His- 
J,Tj/  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
tldi n g.    The  first  contains  the  greater 
t  of  the  statues,  Inscriptions,  medals, 
ns,  vases,  intaglios,  arms,   &c,  of 
man  and  Phoenician  origin,   which 
'©  been  discovered  in  Sardinia,  and 
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The  Port  o/  Oujlitri, 
is  quite  tamcieat  finr  the  trade  of  the 
place;  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
roadstead,  h  is  protected  by  Cape  St.  EEa 
towards  the  SJ£»  In  the  middle  ages 
could  stHl  enter  into  the  Salt 
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galleys  did  in  1296,  daring  the  siege  of 

3<imtsj  GUiu  a  place  now  l)  sm.  fresn  the 
sea.  Thi%  ha^ama^  <fr  St^gmo  di  Cagiiar^ 
18  or  20  m.  in  circumference,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
land,  6  m.  long,  called  la  Plait,  through 
whieh  have  been  cot  namerovs  canaK, 
to  admit  the  fish,  as  at  Cabras;  it  is 
covered  during  winter  with  water-fowl, 
especially  with  flamingoes,  which  arrive 
from  Africa  to  pass  the  cold  season; 
with  wild  swans,  geese,  ducks,  and 
other  aquatic  birds  from  the  north, 
which  furnish  abundant  shooting  to 
the  sportsman.  These  shooting  parties 
during  the  winter  months  are  very  pic- 
turesque, numerous  boats  filled  with 
ladies  taking  part  in  them,  and  adding 
ranch  to  the  vivacity  of  the  scene.  The 
value  of  the  fishery  is  estimated  at 
150,000  livres;  it  consists  chiefly  of 
eels  and  grey  mullet  (muggini).  To  the 
E.  of  Cagliari  are  2  similar  lakes,  the 
Stagno  di  Molentargiu,  and  the  Mare 
Stagno,  and  which,  although  not  com- 
municating with  the  sea,  except  when  it 
blows  hard  from  the  S.,  are  equally  salt. 
Extensive  evaporating  pools  have  been 
established  on  the  banks  of  both  these 
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Stagni,  from  which  large  quantities  of 
salt  are  procured  by  natural  evaporation. 

Cagliari  has  hitherto  remained  free 
from  malaria;  its  elevated  situation  at 
the  extremity  of  the  great  depression 
of  the  Campidano,  through  which  blow 
the  strong  N.W.  winds  (maestrale),  ap- 
pears to  preserve  it  from  this  infliction, 
which  one  might  expect  to  exist,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  salt  lakes  and 
marshes.  When  the  N.W.  wind  does 
not  blow,  a  slight  southerly  breeze  sets 
in  every  morning  about  10  o'clock, 
known  by  the  name  of  Imbattu^  and 
which  during  the  summer  renders  the 
heat  supportable,  although  the  latter 
sometimes  reaches  104°  Fahr.,  and 
drives  the  miasmata  before  it.  The  air 
of  JBonaria,  almost  a  suburb  of  Cagliari, 
has  of  late  years  become  tainted,  which 
has  been  attributed  to  a  pier  erected  for 
embarking  the  salt.  The  water  of  the 
.  springs  at  Cagliari  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  generally  drink 
only  that  collected  in  cisterns  from  the 
rain.  On  the  whole  the  water  is  in- 
different, and  ships  are  obliged  to  send 
for  it  to  Pula,  16  m.  off.  During  the 
time  of  the  Romans  it  was  brought  here 
from  the  mountains  of  DomusNovas,  25  m. 
distant,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct;  of  late 
it  has  been  proposed  to  convey  water 
from  Sinnai,  a  place  8  m.  to  the  N.E. 

The  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cagliari  differs  little,  except  as  to  colour, 
from  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  island. 
The  accessories  are  richer ;  the  collettu 
is  replaced  by  a  kind  of  juste  an  corps, 
in  gaudy  colours.  The  ri^attwrt  (clothes- 
dealers)  are  remarkable  for  the  richness 
of  their  dress  on  feast-days,  wearing  a 
kind  of  blue  jacket,  the  sleeves  embroi- 
dered with  white,  ornamented  with  large 
silver  buttons;  under  this  is  a  scarlet  cloth 
waistcoat:  the  white  trousers  scarcely 
reach  to  the  knees,  below  which  are  the 
universal  black  gaiters  of  the  Sardes; 
a  red  cap,  instead  of  the  Turkish  fez, 
covers  the  head.  The  fishermen  wear 
red  trousers,  a  blue  jacket,  and  a  red 
cap.  The  females  display  a  still  greater 
amount  of  elegance  and  finery  in  their 
dress  than  the  men,  by  the  number  of 
gold  and  silver  buttons,  pins,  &c,  with 
-which  they  decorate  every  part  of  it. 


Cagliari  is  situated  very  nearly  on  the 
site  of  Karalis,  a  Roman  Municipium, 
many  remains  of  which  may  still  be 
seen — the  principal  being  the  amphi- 
theatre excavated  in  the  limestone  rock 
below  the  promenade  of  Buon  Cammino, 
the  seats  of  which  are  partly  preserved ; 
its  dimensions  are  nearly  153  ft.  by  98  in 
the  two  diameters.  Of  the  ancient  bury  - 
ing-places  several  are  still  visible;  one, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  suburb  of  Santa 
Tenera,  is  called  the  Sa  Grutta  dessa 
Pibera  (Grotto  of  the  Viper),  from  the 
serpents  sculptured  over  the  entrance; 
it  has  suffered  by  the  cuttings  for  the 
new  road,  which  passes  -close  by.  In  it 
are  several  inscriptions  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  have  been  published  by 
Muratori  and  La  Marmora.  A  number 
of  similar  grottoes,  but  less  decorated, 
exist  on  the  limestone  cliffs  near  the 
Grutta  dessa  Pibera,  as  well  as  on  the 
hill  of  Monreale.  Remains  of  an  aque- 
duct built  of  brick,  stamped  with  Ro- 
man names,  have  also  been  discovered 
near  the  town. 

The  hills  which  surround  the  city 
between  the  N.E.  and  E.  are  capped  with 
mediaeval  castles,  which  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape;  the 
greater  number  in  ruins.  Beyond  these 
hills  extends  the  plain  called  II  Campi- 
dano di  Cagliari,  covered  with  populous 
villages,  each  of  which  will  furnish  an 
agreeable  object  of  promenade  to  the 
stranger.  They  may  be  all  reached  in 
a  carriage,  if  such  a  convenience  can 
be  procured,  for  in  1854  there  was  only 
one  person  in  the  capital  who  kept  such 
vehicles  for  hire,  and  in  fine  weather 
they  were  not  easy  to  be  had  even  at  ex- 
orbitant prices.  An  omnibus  goes  daily 
to  Quartu,  the  most  important  of  the 
villages  of  the  Campidano  of  Cagliari, 
which  contains  6300  Inhab. 

The  traveller  who  may  be  at  Cagliari 
in  May  ought  to  visit  the  towns  of  the 
Campidano  during  their  feast-days,  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  costumes  of  the  peasantry. 
These  feasts  consist,  amongst  other 
ceremonies,  of  a  long  procession  of 
oxen  yoked  two  and  two,  their  horns 
decorated  with  bouquets  of  flowers ; 
next  come  the  different  village  con- 
fraternities, followed  by  the  statue  of 
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the  patron  saint  of  the  locality,  preceded 
by  his  banner  carried  by  a  cavalier,  his ', 
face  turned  towards  the  statue,  and  whose 
horse  walks  backwards,  not  to  fail  in 
respect  to  the  divinity.  The  procession 
ended,  races  follow,  the  horses  mounted 
by  boys  from  10  to  12  years  of  age,  with- 
out bridle  or  stirrups.  At  all  hours  of 
the  day  groups  may  be  seen  dancing  the 
ballo  tondo  under  the  trees.  It  is  here 
that  the  young  women  of  the  Campidano 
may  be  seen  in  all  their  beauty  and 
splendour  of  costume,  which  generally 
consists  of  a  juste  au  corps  of  satin,  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver,  open  in 
front,  the  sleeves  with  rich  gold  lace, 
and  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
buttons;  over  this  juste  au  corps  is  a 
black  velvet  vest  with  embroidered 
pockets,  bound  round  by  a  wide  belt  of 
gold  lace;  the  petticoat  is  scarlet,  with 
an  apron  of  white  satin :  a  gold  necklace, 
with  an  abundance  of  gold  chains  and 
of  rings  on  every  finger,  complete  this 
picturesque  and  rich  toilette.  It  is  re- 
markable that  such  meetings  never  give 
rise  to  disorder,  the  only  objects  of 
refreshment  being  oranges  and  torronis 
(a  sort  of  almond-cake).  A  game  which 
may  be  witnessed  at  the  fetes  of  Quartu 
and  Selargius  is  the  Tirai  di  pet,  or  a 
kicking-match,  more  curious  than  agree- 
able to  witness. 


Excursion  to  Obri  and  Pula. 

This  excursion  will  require  a  day. 
Pula  is  about  20  m.  from  Cagliari.  The 
best  mode  of  making  it  will  be  on  horse- 
back. Following  the  narrow  slip  of  la 
Plata  that  separates  the  Stagno  or  Salt 
Lake  from  the  sea,  we  arrive  at  Orri,  9  m., 
a  domain  of  the  Marquis  of  Villa  Her- 
mosa,  created  by  the  father  of  the  present 
possessor  out  of  a  desert  waste,  which  he 
succeeded  in  converting  into  a  real  model 
farm,  where  the  plantations  of  vines, 
olive,  almond,  and  mulberry  trees  have 
succeeded  in  perfection.  The  garden, 
extending  from  the  Marquis's  villa  to 
the  shore,  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
•xotic  plants.  Following  the  coast- 
ne,  11  m.  from  Orri  is  Pa/a,  sur- 
mnded    by  extensive   plantations  of 


orange,  olive,  and  cherry  trees,  with 
some  date-palms.  The  climate  is  not 
very  healthy,  but  of  late  years  the  m- 
temperie  has  been  diminished  by  im- 
proved drainage ;  Lord  Nelson  has  given 
his  testimony  to  the  salubrity  of  Pula 
in  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to  Consul 
Magnon : — "  1  can  assure  you  that  we 
have  found  Pula  the  most  healthy  place 
the  fleet  has  ever  been  in;  so  far  from 
a  man  being  ill,  of  the  thousands  who 
went  on  shore,  they  have  all  derived  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  salubrity  of 
the  air."  1|  m.  from  the  town,  on  the 
Capo  di  Pula,  is  the  ch.  of  8.  Efisio,  on 
the  spot  where  Ephisius,  a  general  of 
Diocletian,  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
marks  the  site  of  the  city  of  Nora.  The 
road  to  it  from  Pula  passes  near  a 
ruined  Nurhag,  upon  which  rises  an  aque- 
duct which  carried  water  to  the  Ro- 
man town,  an  interesting  superposition 
in  an  archaeological  point  of  view.  On 
each  side  of  the  promontory  are  traces 
of  quays  and  of  a  pier  with  some  coarse 
mosaics.  Several  Roman  fragments 
may  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  ch. ;  but 
the  most  curious  ruin  is  that  called  La 
Leoniera,  a  small  theatre ;  the  seats  are 
nearly  perfect,  but  only  the  foundations 
of  the  proscenium  remain.  Several  of 
the  Roman  inscriptions  iu  the  Museum 
of  Cagliari  were  discovered  here,  as  well 
as  the  two  Phoenician  ones,  perhaps  the 
greatest  curiosities  in  that  collection. 
Glass  vessels  of  elegant  forms,  similar  to 
those  of  Tharros  (p.  446),  are  also  found 
from  time  to  time  amongst  the  ruins  of 
Nora. 

Pula  during  the  war  was  often  the 
rendezvous  or  the  British  fleet,  and, 
being  one  of  the  best  places  for  pro- 
curing water  in  large  quantities  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  still  resorted  to  by 
ships  of  war. 
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ROUTE  2. 

8AS8ARI  TO   TEMPIO  AND  PARAU. 

This  route  must  be  performed  on 
horseback :  the  first  part,  as  far  as 
Tempio,  will  be  a  long  day's  journey. 

Leaving  Sassari  we  follow  the  road 
to  Osilo  (p.  440),  leaving  the  latter  on 
the  rt.  to  descend  into  the  ravine  of 
Maniscalco,  and  after  a  ride  of  3  hrs. 
to  reach  the  village  of  Nulvi,  containing 
2800  Inhab.,  the  principal  town  of  the 
district  of  Anglona.  In  the  environs 
are  several  Nurhags,  amongst  which 
that  of  Alvu  is  remarkable  in  having  one 
of  its  sides  perfectly  vertical,  an  unique 
instance  in  these  curious  edifices,  which, 
as  already  stated,  are  more  or  less  in- 
clined. Close  to  it  is  the  Sepoltura  dessu 
Paladino,  an  ordinary  Giant's  Tomb. 
Some  miles  N.  of  Nulvi,  on  the  road  to 
Castel  Sardo,  is  the  village  of  Sedini, 
notorious  for  the  wild  and  vindictive 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  Between 
Nulvi  and  Martis  the  road  passes  along 
the  Monte  Orsa  Manna,  on  the  sides  of 
which  are  several  sepulchral  grottoes. 
From  Martis,  a  village  of  1000  souls, 
the  road  descends  among  wild  olive 
and  cork- oak  trees  to  the  Coghinas 
river,  which  is  crossed  at  Scaffa  by  a 
ferry-boat.  [Should  the  tourist  be  not 
pressed  for  time  in  arriving  at  Tempio, 
there  is  a  much  more  agreeable  road  to 
Scaffa  by  Castel  Sardo ;  from  Sassari  to 
Sorso,  2  hrs.,  a  town  of  4200  Inhab., 
surrounded  by  tobacco-plantations,  and 
following  from  thence  the  coast  for  4 
hrs.  to  Castel  Sardo,  which,  although 
ranking  as  a  city  and  a  bishopric,  con- 
tains scarcely  1950  Inhab.  Situated  on 
an  insulated  rock,  it  was  founded  bv 
the  Dorias  in  the  12th  cent.,  when  it 
was  called  Castel  Genovese,  and  subse- 
quently C,  Aragonese,  and  C.  Sardo  when 
the  island  was  ceded  to  the  House  of 
Savoy;  it  is  now  a  poor  dirty  place, 
with  narrow  streets,  and  its  port  a 
small  exposed  inlet,  from  which  there 
is  some  trade  in  the  productions  of  the 
province  of  Gallura.     Beyond^astel 


Sardo  the  road  runs  along  the  sea-shore, 
and  afterwards  along  the  marshy  flat 
of  the  Coghinas  river,  where  there  are 
some  thermal  springs  frequented  by  the 
invalids  of  the  province,  but  where 
there  is  no  kind  of  accommodation  for 
bathing  or  for  the  bathers.  Not  far 
from  these  springs  is  Castel  Doria,  of 
the  same  period  as  Castel  Sardo,  now 
reduced  to  a  picturesque  mass  of  ruins 
surrounding  a  tower  100  ft.  high.  From 
Castel  Dona  the  road  runs  S.  along  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Coghinas,  crossing  the 
Rio  di  Perfugas  near  their  junction, 
and  after  2  hrs.  journey  we  reach  La 
Scaffa,  where  we  join  the  direct  road  to 
Tempio  by  Martis.]  The  river  Co- 
ghinas, the  Termus  of  Ptolemy,  the  prin- 
cipal water-course  of  N.  Sardinia,  is 
very  liable  to  floods,  which  have  de- 
stroyed all  the  bridges  built  over  it  in 
its  whole  course  of  40  m. ;  indeed  the 
ferry  at  Scaffa  is  the  only  safe  mode  of 
crossing  it  at  present,  although  a  good 
bridge  is  now  in  progress  of  construction 
(Dec.  1855),  most  of  the  fords  being 
aangerous.  From  the  rt.  bank  the  road 
to  Tempio  runs  up  a  romantic  ravine, 
covered  with  an  underwood  of  arbutus, 
myrtles,  &c,  with  scattered  ilexes  and 
cork-oaks,  and  which  continue  to  near 
the  gates  of  the  town. 

Tempio,  a  city  of  9500  Inhab.,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Gallura,  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1880 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  streets  are  wide,  the 
houses  low,  and  built  of  a  grey  granite. 
The  cathedral  and  other  churches  have 
little  worthy  of  notice.  N.E.  of  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Nuches,  is  a 
Nurhag,  so  colossal  as  to  be  called  Nu- 
racu  Majori.  Tempio,  in  former  times, 
was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
fire-arms,  the  gun-barrels  being  brought 
from  Brescia ;  the  muskets  so  made  are  5 
or  6  ft.  long,  resembling  those  carried  by 
the  Albanians,  their  price  varying  from 
50  to  300  frs.  A  manufactory  of  bottle- 
corks  has  been  recently  set  up  here,  but 
the  great  proportion  of  the  male  popu- 
lation follows  the  calling  of  muleteers, 
Cavallanti  and  Viandanti,  either  as 
guides  and  attendants  on  travellers,  or 
in  carrying  goods  from  place  to  place 
in  the  island  ;  they  pass  for  the  strongest 
men  in  Sardinia,  which  they  owe  to  t^ 
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Tempi*,  althoajrfc  a  city  is 
preserve!  ail  the  ~ebaracteri*tks  of  the 
town  of  a  pastoral  conuamx»ity.  The 
*he*p-*b«anikg  h>  bare  the  great  event 
of  the  year,  and  brio**  shoot  those 
asscmUie*  or  £tt*  called Gmmnatorgta 
or  wo*>l-pi*:king*  'from  yrammnrt^  m 
Harde,  to  pkk  *  where  all  the  females 
of  the  kiality  assemble,  and,  after 
having  perferiBed  their  task,  end  by 
entertainments,  dancing*  &e*  The  wool 
merely  serves  for  making  the  coarse 
%*it%*%  called  fmrreri,  which  are  manu- 
factured by  the  different  families ;  none 
is  exported.  The  Galtera  is  essen- 
tially a  pastoral  province,  although  of 
late  rears  a  certain  extent  of  culti- 
vated: land  may  be  seen  about  the 
houses  of  the  shepherds  (ovili),  a  pro- 
gress towards  a  change  of  system  for 
the  better.  Tempio  is  at  the  N.  foot 
of  the  granitic  chain  of  3fr/nte  IAm- 
hara,  some  of  whose  peaks  rise  to  a 
height  of  4000  ft.  The  Ptmta  Balks- 
treri  will  form  an  interesting  excursion 
from  the  town ;  it  mar  easily  be  made 
in  a  dar.  The  view  from  the  summit, 
embracing  the  mountainous  region  of  N. 
Sardinia,  ts  very  extensive. 

There  is  a  kind  of  road  between  Tem- 
pio and  the  island  of  La  Madalena, 
crossing  the  plain  of  Gemini,  a  good 
deal  frequented  by  Viandanti,  smugglers, 
and  pilgrims  going  to  Monte  Santa, 
the  most  celebrated  Sanctuary  in  La 
Oallura,  and  said  to  contain  relics 
of  SS,  Nicholas  and  Trano,  but  we 
would  scarcely  advise  the  tourist  to 
give  up  the  two  days  necessary  for  tra- 
velling it,  if  he  be  not  prepared  to 
rough  it  to  the  full  extent  of  the  term. 
The  scenery  amidst  the  granite  moun- 
tains, however,  is  very  fine,  the  vegeta- 
tion of  oaks,  ilexes,  and  cork-trees,  in 
the  midst  of  a  perpetual  underwood 
of  myrtles  and  arbutus,  magnificent. 
Should  he  be  induced  to  undertake  the 
journey,  he  must  first  of  all  secure  a 
sure  guide,  and  carry  with  him  every- 

'ng  in  the  shape  of  provisions  and 

^ng,  since    he  must  sleep  out  of 

i.    The  road  from  Tempio  to  the 
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KOUTE  3. 

SA8SABI  TO  AIXJHEBO. 

The  25  m.  between  these  towns  may 
now  be  travelled  in  a  carriage  by  the 
new  route,  the  only  impediment  being 
the  river  of  Porto  Torres  during  the 
rainy  season,  the  bridge  over  it  not  being 
yet  completed.  On  leaving  Sassari  the 
road  takes  a  westerly  direction,  through 
a  depression  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of 
Santa  NatoHa,  passing  on  the  rt.,  about 
a  mile  from  Sassari,  a  house,  into  the 
wall  of  which  has  been  built  a  Roman 
sarcophagus  of  good  sculpture:  3  m. 
farther  we  descend  through  ,a  romantic 
glen  to  the  mill  of  Mtdafa,  from  which 
we  cross  an  undulating  country  to  the 
torrent  of  Perdas  Alvas,  and  a  table-land 
with  a  second  torrent,  from  which  is  a 
rapid  ascent  to  Scala  Cavallo,  14  m. 
from  Sassari:  here  comes  in  the  road 
from  Cagliari  to  Alghero.  The  tra- 
veller will  have  noticed  in  this  part  of 
the  countrv  how  the  trees,  especially 
the  wi^  olives,  have  their  tops  bent  to 
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the  earth  and  towards  the  S.E.,  the 
effect  of  the  Afaestrale,  or  N.W.  wind, 
which  blows  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  and  violently  all  over  the  N.  part 
of  Sardinia.  From  Scala  Cavallo  to 
Alghero  there  is  a  continuous  descent  of 
11m.  through  a  country  offering  little 
cultivation,  with  wastes,  on  which  grow 
the  lentiscus,  chameerops,  &c.  &c. 

Alghero  is  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  of  a  bishopric:  it  is  well  built, 
scarcely  a  dozen  of  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  which  surrounds  it  on  three 
sides ;  it  has  a  good  deal  of  the  aspect 
of  the  towDS  on  the  Riviera  of  Genoa 
and  of  Catalonia,  surrounded  with  me- 
diaeval walls;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
the  houses  high :  the  population  scarcely 
reaches  8000.  Alghero  has  little  trade, 
and,  being  seldom  the  resort  of  stran- 
gers, has  no  kind  of  inn,  so  that,  if  the 
traveller  has  not  taken  the  precaution 
to  obtain  letters  of  introduction,  he  may 
find  himself  awkwardly  situated ;  pro- 
vided with  letters,  he  will  experience 
every  kind  of  hospitality.  Founded  in 
1 102  by  the  Dorias,  Alghero  was,  during 
two  centuries,  the  principal  station  in 
Sardinia,  for  its  maritime  trade  with 
Genoa.  In  1238  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pisans,  but  returned  to  the  Ge- 
noese, who  lost  it  again  in  1.354,  when, 
after  a  memorable  siege,  it  was  taken 
by  the  King  of  Aragon,  upon  which,  the 
inhabitants  abandoning  it,  they  were 
replaced  by  a  colony  from  Catalonia, 
whose  language  is  still  spoken  here :  it 
preserved  a  certain  importance  as  the 
port  nearest  to-  the  continental  posses- 
sions of  its  new  masters.  Here  Charles  V. 
landed  during  one  of  his  expeditions  to 
Africa  in  1541,  and  paid  it  the  compli- 
ment which  is  repeated  to  the  present  day, 
"handsome  and  well  situated"  ("bo- 
nita  y  bien  asentada").  The  visit  of  the 
Emperor  was  marked  by  great  disorders, 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
cusable in  a  town  taken  by  storm.  The 
port  is  now  of  little  importance,  and  the 
trade  with  Genoa  trifling ;  it  is  chiefly 
the  resort  of  the  boats  employed  in 
the  coral-fishery,  and  of  a  few  Genoese, 
Maltese,  and  French  coasters,  which 
carry  away  the  products  of  the  district 
— raisins  (zibibo),  wool,  cheese,  cork- 
bark,  sardinias,  &c. 


The  cathedral  dates  from  I  ft  10:  the 
altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  ana  the 
monument  of  the  Duke  di  Montferrat 
(ob.  1 799)  are  the  only  objects  worthy 
of  notice  in  it.  The  ch.  of  S.  Michele 
has  some  fair  pictures,  among  others 
a  copy  of  a  Holy  Family  by  Raphael, 
now  at  Madrid.  The  municipality  con- 
tains some  documents  interesting  for 
the  local  history.  The  house  which 
Charles  V.  occupied  in  1541  now  be- 
longs to  the  Maramaldo  family,  and  is 
known  as  the  Casa  Albis.  The  window 
has  been  walled  up  from  which  the 
Emperor  took  such  pleasure  in  wit- 
nessing the  butchery  by  his  soldiers 
of  the  cattle  driven  into  the  town  to 
supply  his  fleet.  There  are  6ome  good 
modern  houses,  like  those  of  Italy,  near 
the  port.  The  fortifications  have  been 
raised  by  the  different  powers  that  have 
ruled  over  Sardinia.  The  tower  called 
Lo  Sperane,  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
has  received  a  degree  of  celebrity  from 
having  been  for  22  years  the  prison  of 
Vincenzo  Suits,  the  leader  of  the  popular 
party  at  Cagliari  in  1794.  The  view 
from  the  ramparts  near  the  Sperone  is 
very  fine,  especially  towards  sunset — 
the  Monte  Doglia,  and  the  more  distant 
peaks  of  La  Nvrra,  with  the  vertical 
escarpment  of  the  Capo  della  Caccia 
(500  ft.  high),  appearing  on  the  horizon 
like  so  many  gigantic,  spectres. 

Besides  coral,  the  coasts  about  Al- 
ghero produce  the  bivalve  shell  called 
Pinna  Marina,  the  silky  filaments  or 
byssus  of  which  form  a  branch  of  trade. 
They  are  manufactured  into  gloves  at 
Cagliari  (as  at  Taranto  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples),  where  they  are  sold  at  from 
2  to  3  francs  a  pair. 

The  country  around  produces  oranges, 
olive-oil,  and  wine,  the  cultivation  of 
which  extends  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the 
heights  of  Scala-Picada;  the  sanctuary  of 
Valverde  is  in  a  delicious  situation,  6  m. 
east  of  Alghero,  in  a  romantic  but  un- 
healthy valley ;  the  lands  to  the  S.  are 
covered  with  dwarf  palms,  the  roots  of 
which,  under  the  name  of  margallion, 
are  eaten  in  the  spring  by  the  lower 
orders;  N.  of  the  town  the  beach  is 
formed  of  sand  and  seaweed  (alguas), 
thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and  from 
which  it  is  probable  Alghero  derives  its 
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name ;  they  form  a  kind  of  long  dime, 
which  prevents  the  flow  of  the  torrents 
into  the  sea,  thus  contributing  to  the 
insalubrity  of  the  neighbourhood.  We 
can  follow  this  narrow  strip  round  the 
bay  as  far  as  the  Lazzaretto,  and  along 
the  base  of  Monte  Doglia  to  Porto  Conte, 
a  fine  well-protected  roadstead,  cele- 
brated for  the  victory  of  the  Aragonese 
in  1 353  over  the  Genoese  under  Antonio 
Grimaldi.  If  the  weather  permits,  we 
may  take  boat  here,  and,  rounding  the 
Capo  della  Caccia,  visit  the  celebrated 
Grotto  of  Neptune,  near  the  point  of  the 
promontory  on  its  W.  side.  This  po- 
sition of  the  grotto,  which  exposes  it  to 
the  heaviest  swell  in  these  seas,  is  why 
it  can  only  be  visited  in  calm  weather 
and  daring  a  few  days  in  the  summer 
months ;  and  even  then  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  proceed  direct  from  Al- 
ghero by  boat,  to  avoid  the  unwholesome 
exhalations  from  the  marshes  during  the 
journey  by  land.  The  distance  is  about 
14  m.  by  water,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  carry  materials  for  lighting  up  the 
grotto,  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  its 
grandeur  and  beauty.  Entering  it,  the 
firstchamber,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
vestibule,  offers  little  to  detain  us.  The 
second  must  be  crossed  in  the  boat,  as 
it  is  filled  with  water  about  20  feet  deep  ; 
here  we  row  among  a  forest  of  stalac- 
tites some  60  feet  in  circumference  r 
farther  on  a  vast  hall  appears  to  rest  on 
a  grand  central  stalagmite,  beyond 
which  opens  the  third  chamber,  where 
the  visitor  can  land,  and  roam  round 
galleries  300  and  400  feet  long,  and 
examine  the  strange  forms  which  the 
calcareous  concretions  assume.  A 
second  grotto,  dell'  Alt  are,  may  be  visited 
in  all  weathers  from  Porto  Conte,  al- 
though the  entrance  is  narrow  and  diffi- 
cult ;  it  is  far  inferior  as  to  its  grandeur 
and  natural  beauties  to  the  Grotto  of 
Neptune.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  on 
the  shore,  may  be  seen  some  rude  mo- 
saics and  ruins  of  Roman  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  NymphsBus  Portus,  the 
ancient  name  of  Porto  Conte. 


ROUTE  4. 

ALGHERO  TO  OZIERI  AND  TERRANOVA. 

The  whole  of  this  route  can  be  now 
performed  in  a  carriage,  by  the  Strada 
Nazionale,  distance  91  m.  (147^  kil.) 

This  road  leads  from  Alghero  to 
Torralba  on  the  Strada  Centrale,  from 
which  a  new  one  to  Terranova  has  been 
lately  completed  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
island. 

Leaving  "Alghero  by  the  same  road 
by  which  we  arrived  as  far  as  Scafo 
Cavalh  (11  m.),  we  afterwards  proceed 
through  a  well-cultivated  valley  to  Ttiri 
(8  m.),  a  village  of  4120  Inhab.,  built 
on  a  tertiary  limestone  rock  full  of 
large  oyster-shells ;  from  here  we  reach 
the*romantic  valley  of  the  Bio  di  Perdu* 
Alvas,  near  the  head  of  which  is  situated 
Tiesi  (14  m.  from  Itiri),  a  town  of  2800 
Inhab.,  an  ancient  fief  of  the  family  of 
Manca  di  Asinara,  now  Dukes  of  Val- 
lombrosa,  the  head  of  which  in  the 
18th  centy.  erected  the  rich  manorial 
residence  on  the  E.  side  of  the  village: 
the  local  tradition  handed  down  so  un- 
favourable a  souvenir  of  the  feudal 
exigencies  of  this  Sardinian  Gessler, 
that  the  castle  was  destroyed  in  1796 
by  the  inhabitants;  only  its  ruins  are 
now  to  be  seen.  [5  m.  W.  of  Tiesi, 
in  the  Monte  Maggiore,  is  a  large  grotto, 
curious  from  its  stalactites  ;  but  the 
country  over  which  we  must  pass  to 
reach  it  offers  no  interest,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  cavern  is  difficult.]  Half 
an  hour  S.  of  Tiesi  the  volcano  of 
Keremule  presents  to  the  geologist  an 
object  of  much  greater  interest — a  per- 
fect volcanic  cone,  formed  of  black 
scoriae,  rising  on  a  basaltic  escarpment 
to  the  height  of  2150  ft.,  like  Vesuvius, 
on  the  side  of  the  Monte  Somma;  the 
cone  is  broken  down  on  the  east, 
and  a  current  of  scoriaceous  lava  de* 
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scends  from  it,  the  road  following  its 
N.E.  side  as  far  as  the  Strada  Centrale 
near  the  chapel  of  Cabu  Abbas  (p.  442). 
3  m.  from  Tiesi  we  rejoin  the  Strada 
Centrale,  at  the  Cantonniera  di  Cabu 
Abbas,  2  m.  S.  of  Torralba,  following 
which  to  the  heights  of  Borutta,  the 
carriage-road  branches  off  towards  the 
centre  of  tha  island  and  the  Gulf  of 
Terranova,  at  first  passing  between 
Monte  Arana  and  the  Monte  Austidu, 
also  a  volcanic  crater.  7  m.  from  Torr- 
alba, on  the  rt.,  is  the  village  of  Mores, 
at  the  base  of  Monte  Lachesos,  overlook- 
ing the  plain,  in  the  environs  of  which 
is  found  a  species  of  truffle  called  tuvora, 
which  is  collected  in  the  spring,  by 
sounding,  with  pointed  rods,  through  the 
superincumbent  sand,  the  tuber  emitting 
a  peculiar  noise  when  pierced,  like  an 
escape  of  air.  The  road  follows  the 
plain  of  the  river  of  Ozieri  for  10  m., 
as  far  as  S.  Pietro,  after  which  a  slight 
ascent  of  2  m.  brings  us  to 

Ozieri,  chief  town  of  its  province,  and 
a  bishop's  see,  on  the  slopes  of  a  valley, 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  plain  called 
the  Campo  d' Ozieri,  in  the  midst  of 
vineyards ;  the  houses,  built  of  a  dark 
limestone,  are  in  general  good  ;  the 
principal  street  is  paved,  and  traversed 
by  a  watercourse  from  the  monumental 
fountain  at  one  of  its  extremities.  The 
cathedral  offers  nothing  remarkable; 
the  baptistery  has  some  modern  pictures 
by  Marghmotti;  one  of  some  celebrity  in 
the  country,  la  Madonna  della  Difesa. 
In  the  ch.  of  la  Madonna  di  Lore  to  is 
an  old  picture  on  panel  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  There 
is  a  fine  view  from  the  chapel  of  la 
Madonna  di  Monserrato  on  a  rising  W. 
of  the  town.  Ozieri  has  a  population 
of  7150  Inhab.,  the  great  proportion 
agriculturists  or  owners  of  sheep-farms. 
This  town  is  celebrated  for  its  macaroni 
and  other  pastes  similar  to  those  of 
Genoa,  and  for  a  kind  of  bread  or 
biscuit  in  cakes  of  an  insipid  taste. 

An  excursion  may  be  made  from 
Ozieri  to  the  old  city  of  Ardara,  the 
former  capital  of  the  Logudoro,  and  re- 
sidence of  theGiudichessaAdelasia,  the 
wife  of  King  Hentius,  natural  son  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  died  a 
prisoner  at  Bologna,  now  reduced  to  a 
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poor  hamlet  of  277  Inhab.  The  walls 
of  the  mediaeval  town  are  still  standing, 
and  the  ch.  of  the  Madonna  del  Regno  is, 
as  it  was  erected  in  the  11th  centy.,  a 
rectangular  building  of  90  ft.  by  30, 
divided  into  a  nave  and  2  side  aisles ; 
the  style  is  simple  and  elegant.  There 
are  some  remains  of  paintings  in  what 
appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  sacristy, 
much  praised  by  M.  Valery.  They 
appear  to  have  been  painted  in  1615  by 
a  native  artist,  Johannes  de  Muru ;  the 
style  is  that  of  certain  old  masters  of  the 
German  school.  Ardara  is  12  m.  E.  of 
Ozieri ;  in  going  to  it  the  campo  of  the 
latter  is  traversed.  4  m.  before  reaching 
Ardara,  on  the  rt.,  is  the  ch.  of  Sant'  An- 
tioco,  on  the  site  of  Bisarcio,  another  me* 
dieeval  town,  also  abandoned  from  the  in- 
creasing insalubrity  of  the  plain  ;  its  ch., 
resembling  that  of  la  Madonna  del 
Regno,  dates  from  1153 ;  the  sculptures 
over  the  door  are,  however,  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation.  Bisarcio  was  for 
many  years  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  before 
it  was  transferred  to  Ozieri. 

The  road  from  Ozieri  to  Terranuova 
is  now  completed.  The  traveller  follows 
a  longitudinal  depression,  in  a  N.E.  di- 
rection, between  the  mountain-chains 
of  Limbara  on  the  N.  and  Goceano  on 
the  S.,  leaving  on  the  W.  the  Nurhag 
di  Borghidu,  on  an  eminence  above 
the  Campo  di  Ozieri;  at  the  10th 
m.  on  the  1.  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
Nuestra  Signora  di  Castro,  so  called  from 
an  ancient  Roman  station,  of  which 
some  remains  may  be  seen — the  walls, 
an  aqueduct,  and  some  tombs;  coins, 
bronzes,  and  medals  are  frequently  dis- 
covered here.  3  m.  beyond  Castro  we 
pass  Oschiri,  a  village  of  2150  Inhab., 
and  7  m.  farther  Berchidda,  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  del  Giugantinu,  from  which  there 
is  a  difficult  path  that  leads  in  9  hrs. 
to  Tempio  (p.  453),  across  the  chain 
of  Limbara.  There  are  several  nurhag  s 
S.  of  Berchidda.  The  country  here- 
abouts is  scarcely  cultivated,  the  pro- 
duce consisting  chiefly  in  cheese  and 
honey,  which  are  sent  to  Genoa.  The 
road  follows  the  upper  valley  of  the  R. 
of  Oschiri  for  8  m.  through  an  unin- 
habited district,  and,  after  crossing  a 
kind  of  table-land  for  some  distance 
descends  towards  .Terranuova,   18 
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from  Berchidda.  Terranuova,  a  poor 
place  of  2000  Inhab.,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  plain  of  30  sq.  m.,  at  the 
present  day  uncultivated,  and  covered 
with  swamps,  which  render  it  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy  towns  in  the 
whole  island.  The  houses  are  built  of 
granite ;  the  principal  or  parish  oh.  is 
handsome,  and  has  a  pulpit,  with  some 
good  wood  sculptures;  but  the  most 
curious  ch.  is  the  old  cathedral,  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Simplicius,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  7th  centy. ;  it 
is  outside  the  town,  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious 
panorama ;  it  contains  some  ancient 
columns  probably  of  the  Roman  Olbia, 
whose  walls  may  be  traced  round  the 
modern  town.  Of  the  other  ruins  may 
be  mentioned  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
and  of  a  pier  I  m.  distant.  Exca- 
vations made  here  on  several  occa- 
sions have  brought  to  light  inscrip- 
tions, tombs,  bronze  statuettes,  &c. ;  and 
the  tourist  will  find  in  the  possession  of 
the  inhabitants  an  abundance  of  rings, 
intaglios,  and  other  Roman  ornaments. 
The  port  of  Terranova  is  almost  entirely 
choked  up  with  sand ,  so  much  so  that 
it  is  proposed  to  form  another  in  the 
bay  of  Gii  Aranci  (although  there  are  no 
orange-trees  there),  about  1 5  m.  to  the 
N.N.E.,  where  the  new  road  is  to  be 
carried,  and  off  which  there  is  a  well- 
protected  roadstead  with  excellent  an- 
chorage. 


ROUTE  5. 

MACOMEB  TO  BOSA  (15  m.). 

This    route   may  be  performed  in 
.carriage.     It   separates  from   the 


Strada  Centrale  between  Monte  Muradu 
and  Macomer  (see  p.  443),  passing  in 
the  direction  of  Sindia,  with  150O 
Inhab.,  and  descending  through  Sunt  to 
the  valley  of  the  Fiume  di  Bosa,  the 
Temus  of  the  Romans,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  7  arches,  at  18  m.  from 
Macomer,  before  entering 

Bosa,  founded  in  1112  by  the  Malas- 
pinas ;  in  a  delightful  situation,  but,  as 
is  the  case  of  most  other  towns  near 
the  mouths  of  rivers  in  Sardinia,  as  un- 
healthy as  its  position  is  picturesque ; 
two  causes  appear  to  produce  this  in- 
temperie — the  badly  regulated  course 
of  the  waters  of  the  Temus,  with   the 
filth  which  accumulates  in  it  and  de- 
composes during  the  summer — and  the 
situation  of  the  town,  entirely  protected 
from   the  sea-breeze  (imbattu),  which 
could  renew  the  air  during  the  hot 
months.    The  environs  of  Bosa  are  ex- 
tremely fertile  and  productive  in  wine 
and  oil.     The  Malmsey  (Malvoisia  di 
Bosa)  enjoys  a  well-deserved  celebrity. 
The  population  is  6250 ;  there  is  no  build- 
ing in  the  town  worthy  of  notice.   The 
quay  and  the  Strada  del  Fiume  have  a 
busy  look ;  there  is  an  extensive  view 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Serravalle, 
the  first  of  the  edifices  raised  by  the 
Malaspinas,  round  which  the  houses  of 
the  town  were  erected.     The   Roman 
Bosa  was  upon  the  1.  bank  of  the  Temus, 
2  m.  from  the  modern  town,  where  there 
still  exists  a  ch.  of  the   11th  centy., 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.    Roman  coins 
and  inscriptions  are  often  found  here. 
The  river  of  Bosa  is  navigable  from  the 
town  to  the  sea;  the  principal  export 
trade  consists  in  timber  for  shipbuild- 
ing, from  the  forests  of  Sauccu  and 
Monte  Ferru. 
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KOUTE  6. 

MACOMER    TO  8TLANUS,    NtTORO,   AND 
OROSEI  (75  ra.). 

The  whole  of  this  route,  can  now  be 
performed  in  a  carriage. 

Leaving  Macomer,  the  road  to  Nuoro 
runs  east  (see  p.  443),  and  passes  by 
Birori,  a  hamlet  surrounded  with  vines, 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  volcanic  dd- 
bris. 

3  Bortigali,  a  village  of  2650  Inhab., 
is  passed  on  the  1. ;  the  houses  are  sur- 
rounded by  gigantic  cactuses.  10  m. 
from  Macomer  we  arrive  at 

4  Silanus ;  leaving  which,  is  a  very 
high  Nurhag;  and  passing  through 
Leit  which  has  some  reputation  for 
its  wines,  after  7  m.  reach  Bolotana, 
a  village  of  2800  Inhab.,  with  a  good 
modern  church  and  a  Capuchin  con- 
vent in  a  lovely  situation.  There 
are  upwards  of  200  Nurhags  in  the 
district  round  Bolotana  \  a  road  leads 
from  here  crossing  the  magnificent 
oak  forests  o*  Monte  Polai  to  Illo- 
raiy  and  from  thence  to  Burgo,  a  small 
hamlet,  near  which,  on  the  S.  of  Monte 
Basil,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Go- 
ceano,  erected  in  1127,  and  celebrated 
in  Sardinia  as  the  prison  of  Adelasia 
Giudichessa  di  Logudoro,  where  she 
was  shut  up  in  1 245  by  her  husband,  En- 
zio  King  of  Sardinia,  and  natural  son  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  [The  excursion 
from  Bolotana  to  Goceano,  including 
the  return  journey,  can  now  be  made  in 
a  few  hours  by  the  newly-opened  road 
by  Bono  and  Palado  to  Ozieri.] 

From  Bolotana  the  road  to  Nuoro  de- 
scends to  the  river  Tirse,  passing  which, 
by  the  Ponte  di  S.  Luca,  it  rises  over 
an  undulating  region,  on  which  feed 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  which 
extends  to  a  high  plateau,  on  which, 
towards  the  £.,  at  24  m.  from  Bolotana, 
is  Nuoro,  capital  of  the  province,  and 
a  bishop's  residence,  with  a  population 
of  5100  Inhab.  The  town  is  situated 
pn  the  summit  and  declivity  of  a  hill 
1910  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  view 
from  here,  of  the  mountains  of  V  Oliena 
pn  the  S.E.,  and  of  the  Genargentu  to- 


wards the  S.,  is  very  fine,  especially 
from  the  N.  side  of  the  town.  Except- 
ing its  fine  position,  oue  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  the  island,  Nuoro  in 
itself  offers  little  to  interest  the  tourist ; 
the  old  Pisan  cathedral  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  modern  one,  and  a  new 
prison,  which  was  much  wanted,  has 
been  lately  erected. 

The  women  of  Nuoro  wear  a  grey  pet- 
ticoat of  undyed  wool,  a  red  casaque, 
and  a  handkerchief  gracefully  arranged 
on  the  head.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  town  is  the  Per  da  Ballarina,  a  re- 
markable rocking  stone,  much  larger 
than  our  Logan  stone  in  Cornwall,  46 
feet  in  circumference  and  8  feet  high. 
It  is  of  granite. 

The  carriage-road  which  connects 
Nuoro  and  Macomer  is  now  continued 
as  far  as  Orosei,  which  has  thus  become 
the  principal  maritime  station  of  the 
province;  the  distance  from  Nuoro  to 
Orosei  is  about  24  m.,  descending  to 
the  Bio  oVIsalle,  whose  dreary  valley  it 
follows  as  far  as  the  village  of  Galtelli, 
leaving  on  the  1.  Zoculi  and  Irgoli, 
situated  on  rising  ground  beyond  the 
river,  where  the  appearance  of  the 
country  improves ;  between  Galtelli  and 
Locali  are  remains  of  Sepoltvras  de  is 
Gigantes,  or  Giants'  Tombs,  called  Perda 
Latta  and  Perda  Ebraica, 

Orosei,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  the  ancient  Cedrinus, 
has  1800  Inhab.:  between  it  and  the 
sea  is  a  long  narrow  marsh  or  salt 
lake,  the  miasmata  from  which  render 
the  place  uninhabitable  for  strangers 
during  the  hot  months ;  the  beach  is 
protected  from  the  northerly  winds  by 
the  Pvunta  Nera.  About  50  vessels  call 
at  Orosei  annually,  to  carry  off  the  super- 
abundant productions  of  the  province, 
consisting  chiefly  of  corn  and  cheese. 
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jR.  7,  8. — Oristano  and  Cagliari  to  Jglesias,  fyc.        Sect.  X. 


ROUTE  7. 

ORISTANO  TO  IGLESIAfl. 

This  journey  can  only  be  performed 
on  horseback,  except  as  far  as  the  Can- 
tonniera  of  Marrubiu  (10  m.),  on  the 
S  trad  a  Centrale  (a  new  road  is  in  pro* 
gress  from  here  to  Guspini,  Villacidro, 
and  Decimo  Mannu) ;  from  thence  we 
must  follow  in  a  S.  W.  direction  to  Arci- 
dano (7  m.),  a  little  to  the  W.  of  which, 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Stagno  di 
Marceddu,  formerly  stood  the  Roman 
city  of  Neapolis,  the  site  of  which  is 
marked  by  the  insulated  ch.  of  Santa 
Marin  di  Nabui,  evidently  a  Pagan 
edifice  adapted  to  Christian  worship ; 
in  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct  and  of  a  Roman  road,  which 
end  in  the  neighbouring  lagune.  Be- 
yond Arcidano  the  road  runs  S.  along 
the  Monte  Linos,  passing  the  Nurhags 
Brancu,  St.  Orcu,  and  of  Sarecci,  which 
.crown  monticules  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Arcitentu  t  the  central  cone  of  each  of 
these  Nurhags  was  surrounded  by  an 
outer  circuit,  occupying  a  larger  than 
usual  extent.     10  m.  from  Arcidano  is 

Gu&pini,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Veochio, 
on  which,  at  a  height  of  1500  ft.,  are 
some  lead-mines ;  the  ores  were  for- 
merly reduced  at  Villacidro,  9  m.  to  the 
S.E.,  where  there  is  a  garden  and  house 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ales.  Following  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  from  Guspini 
for  5  m.,  we  reach  Gonnos  Fanadiga,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  picturesque  glen, 
through  which  a  path  in  the  midst  of 
magnificent  forests  between  the  Punta 
di  Santa  Vittoria  and  the  Punta  di  Su 
Crabidazu  leads  in  6  hours  to 

Flumini  Maggiore,  a  village  of  2140 
Inhab.,  in  a  fine  valley;  surrounded 
by  orange-groves,  nearly  equalling  in 
extent  and  luxuriance  those  of  Milis 
(p.  444).  Everywhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  traces  of  lead-ores,  and  in  this 
village  there  is  during  the  winter  months 
a  large  population  occupied  in  mining 
pursuits-rfor,  being  one  of  the  most 
unhealthy  localities,  none  but  persons 
born  in  it  can  remain  in  summer.  A 
journey  of  2  hours  in  a  8.  direction  will 
bring,  the  traveller  to  the  romantic  forest  \ 


of  Antas,  which  abounds  in  deer,  with 
a  few  moufflons.  Obtain  a  guide  to  take 
you  to  the  Casa  di  Gregorio,  a  compli- 
mentary name  here  given  to  the  devil, 
and  you  will  reach,  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  ilexes,  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
temple  of  the  Ionic  order,  but  the  di- 
mensions of  which  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain on  account  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  with  which  it  is  overgrown ; 
there  is  an  inscription  on  it  in  honour 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  General  della 
Marmora  considers  it  to  have  belonged 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Met  alia.  An 
hour  beyond  these  ruins  is  the  chapel 
of  Santf  Angelo,  from  which  the  path 
descends  through  the  valley  of  La 
Canonica  for  2  hours,  to  within  1  m.  of 
Iglesias,  which  is  reached  after  crossing 
a  ridge  of  hills  more  than  1500  ft  above 
the  sea,  on  the  rt.  of  the  torrent. 


ROUTE  8. 

CAGLIARI  TO  IGLESIAS,  PORTO  SCUSO, 
AND  THE  GULF  OF  PAULAS  (62  m.). 

This  route  as  far  as  Gonnesa  can  be 
performed  in  a  carriage ;  from  the  latter 
place  to  Porto  Scuso  only  for  the  pre- 
sent on  horseback ;  but  a  carriage-road 
is  nearly  completed  all  the  way.    The 
road  to  the  Gulf  of  Palmas,  at  Porto 
Botte,  is  open  throughout.     (It   may 
not    be    out    of  place   here    to    put 
the    traveller   on    his    guard    against 
the  exorbitant  demands  made  at  Ca- 
gliari by  the  hirers  of  vehicles,  who 
will    ask  10   francs   a-day   for    what 
would    only   be  paid   5    at    Sassari.) 
The  distance  from  Cagliari   to   Igle- 
sias is   34   m. ;    to  Gonnessa   40£   m. 
Leaving  by  the  suburb  of  Santa  Tenera. 
the  road  soon  branches  off  on  the  1. 
from    the     Strada    Centrale,    passing 
through  Elmos  and  Assemeni  to  Decimo 
Mannu  (10  m.),  a  small  town,  the  ad 
Decimam    on    the   Roman    road    from 
Karalis  to  Sulcis,  where  a  good   deal 
of  coarse  pottery  is  manufactured.  Prom 
here,   crossing  the  rivers  Mannu    and 
Samassi   upon   two  good  bridges,    we 
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reach,  after  8  m.,  Siliqua,  S.  of  which, 
on  two  monticules,  are  the  ruined  castles 
of  Acqua-fredda  and  Gioiosa-Quardia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Judges  of  Arbo- 
rea.  8  m.  farther  is  Domus  Novas,  with  a 
population  of  1660  Inhab.,  about  which 
excellent  oranges  are  grown.  In  the 
hill  N.  of  Domus  Novas  is  the  curious 
cavern  of  S.  Giovanni,  divided  into 
several  chambers  with  fine  stalactites 
and  incrustations ;  and  at  a  short  dis- 
.  tance  the  abundant  spring  of  the  Uc- 
cherutta  issues  from  the  mountain's 
side,  and  from  which  it  is  supposed  that 
Cagliari  was  supplied  with  water  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  There  are  some 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  close  by,  the 
erection  of  which  the  peasants  attribute 
to  the  devil  in  order  to  furnish  a  secret 
passage  to  a  certain  Marquis  of  Oristano 
in  his  attacks  on  Cagliari.  W.  and 
near  Domus  Novas  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Nurhag  Ortu,  the  base  of  which  being 
well  preserved  will  convey  a  good  idea 
of  what  must  have  been  the  great  size 
of  the  monument.  From  here,  crossing 
the  Canonica  torrent,  we  arrive,  7  m. 
from  D.  Novas,  at 

Iglesias,  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince; it  derives  its  name  from  the 
number  of  churches  it  contained  in 
former  times;  it  is  a  bishop's  see. 
The  cathedral,  founded  in  1215,  offers 
scarcely  any  traces  of  its  original 
Pisan  architecture.  The  walls,  and 
the  old  castle  on  the  N.E.,  are  pic- 
turesque objects;  on  the  latter  is  an 
inscription  of  1325  relative  to  its 
having  been  repaired  by  one  of  the 
Aragonese  kings.  The  only  modern 
edifices  of  any  note  in  Iglesias  are 
the  bishop's  palace  and  some  fountains. 
The  inhabitants  (5450)  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  least  violent  in  cha- 
racter of  the  Sardes,  who  call  them 
Maureddos,  or  descendants  of  the  Moors. 
The  costumes  differ  little  from  those 
about  Sassari,  except  that  both  sexes 
wear  their  hair  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
red  fillet  or  net.  The  affluence  of 
strangers  engaged  in  mining  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  an  inn  at  Igle- 
sias ;  it  is  kept  by  a  Neapolitan,  but  it 
is  far  from  good.  The  Iglesianos  call 
their  city  the  Flori  di  Mundu,  a  pompous 
designation,  somewhat  justified,  how- 


ever,  by  the  beauty  of  the  gardens  that 
surround  it ;  that  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vent is  particularly  worth  visiting.  1  m . 
S.W.  of  Iglesias  is  the  Monte  Poni,  on  the 
side  of  which,  at  an  elevation  of  1095  ft. 
above  the  sea,  is  a  lead-mine,  the  richest 
in  the  whole  island.  A  new  road  from 
it  to  the  sea  is  likely  to  add  to  its  pros- 
perity by  facilitating  the  export  of  the 
ores.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Keller,  an  engineer  of  the  school  of 
Chemnitz. 

At  6  m.  from  Iglesias  we  reach 
Gonnesa,  near  which  some  unsuccessful 
researches  for  coal  have  been  lately 
made ;  8  m.  farther  the  new  road  will 
end  at  Porto  Scuso,  now  a  small  fish- 
ing-town opposite  the  island  of  San 
Pietro,  from  which  a  strait  of  4  m.  sepa- 
rates H.  San  Pietro  and  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Sant?  Antioco,  which 
are  easily  reached,  are  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  detain  the  traveller  two  or 
three  days.  San  Pietro,  the  Insula  Ac- 
oipitrum  of  the  ancients,  and  where  so 
many  Roman  and  Phoenician  coins  have 
been  discovered,  had  become  depopu- 
lated in  the  middle  ages.  Its  present 
inhabitants  are  the  descendants  of  a 
Genoese  colony,  who,  .in  1757,  settled 
here  from  the  island  of  Tabarca,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Exposed  to  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Barbary  pirates,  it  is  only 
since  Lord  Ex  mouth  s  expedition  against 
Algiers  that  they  have  been  able  to 
enjoy  tranquillity,  and  to  develop  their 
industry.  The  chief  town,  Carlo-forte, 
on  the  E.  side,  with  3400  Inhab.,  is 
well  built,  resembling  those  of  the 
Riviera ;  the  inhabitants  speak  Genoese. 
The  men  are  mostly  employed  in  the 
coral  and  tunny  fisheries.  Except  a 
few  vines,  the  nature  of  the  soil  is 
little  adapted  for  cultivation.  On  the 
landing-place  at  Carlo-forte  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  Charles  Emanuel  III.,  who 
not  only  granted  this  island  to  them, 
but  ransomed  in  1744  from  slavery 
their  Tabarcan  brethren,  carried  off  by 
the  Tunisian  rovers. 

The  island  of  Sanf  Antioco,  which  can 
be    more    conveniently  visited    from 
Porto  Botte,  in  the  Gulf  of  Palma?   *~ 
which  there  is  a  carriage-road  fror 
nesa  of  11  m.,  is  double  the  size 
of  S.  Pietro,  with  only  2850  I 
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the  two  villages  of  Calasetta  and  Sctnf 
Antioco,  the  former  of  Genoese,  the  latter 
of  Sardinian  origin.  Sant'  Antioco  is  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  Sulcis,  and  many 
of  its  houses  are  built  of  ancient  de- 
bris. A  large  'proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation* live  in  grottoes  on  the  hill* 
side,  and  which  were  probably  once 
sepulchral  caverns.  The  island  is  con- 
nected with  Sardinia  by  a  Roman 
bridge  and  causeway,  a  little  way  S. 
of  S.  Antioco,  which,  although  in  ruins, 
still  serves  for  its  original  purpose. 
Phoenician  inscriptions,  bronzes,  and 
intaglios  have  been  discovered  here, 
with  others  of  the  Roman  period. 
The  intaglios  of  the  latter  are  abun- 
dant, and  in  general  beautifully  en- 
graved; they  are  worn  on  feast-days 
by  the  female  peasantry.  The  monti- 
cule of  the  grottoes  was  the  necropolis 
of  Sulcis.  Between  the  village  and  the 
ancient  port  is  a  mediaeval  fort,  built 
of  Roman  materials. 

The  islands  of  &  Pietro  and  8.  An- 
tioco, as  well  as  the  adjoining  coast  of 
Sardinia,  are  favourite  haunts  of  the 
tunny-fish  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
here  that  exist  the  tonnaras  of  Porto 
Paglia,  Porto  Scuso,  Isola  Piana,  Cala 
di  Vinagre,  and  Cala  Sapone,  which 
have  been  the  origin  of  several  of  the 
large  fortunes  of  the  island.  The  three 
first  of  these  tonnaras  are  still  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  traveller  visiting  the 
island  in  May  would  do  well  to  witness 
this  extraordinary  fishery.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  400  fish,  each  12  ft.  long, 
and  weighing  from  1200  to  1500  lbs., 
each,  are  taken  in  a  single  haul. 


ROUTE  9. 

CAGLIARI  TO  LACONI,  WITH  EXCURSIONS 
INTO  THE  MOUNTAINOUS  DISTRICTS 
OF  LA  BARB  AG  I  A,  AND  FROM  THENCE 
TO  NUORO  (86  m.). 

^  This  route  can  be  performed  in  a  car- 
riage to  Laconi ;  the  remainder  only  on 
rseback. 


Of  the  new  carriage-road  between 
Cagliari  and  Nuoro,  55  m.,  as  far  as 
Laconi,  are  now  completed;  the  remain- 
ing part  is  in  progress. 

On   leaving  Cagliari  "we  follow  the 
Strada  Centrale  as  far  as  Monastir  (p. 
448),  13  m.  from  which  a  road  of  13  m., 
following  the  1.  bank  of  the  R.  Mannu, 
leads  to  Senorbi,  a  village  of  1270  Inhab., 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hilly 
country  of  the    Trejenta,  one  of   the 
finest  corn  districts  in  the  island.    At 
Senorbi  and  the  two  following  villages 
will  be  found  a  kind  of  inn,  where  in  a:$e 
of  need  the  tourist  can  put  up.    From 
Senorbi  to  Suelli  (3  m.)  and  Mandas  (7  m. 
farther),  a  village  of  2000  Inhab.,  1560 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea — it  has 
several  good  houses.    Quitting  Mandas, 
after  an  ascent  of  5  m.,  leaving  on  the  1. 
the  village  of  Serri ;  from  here  a  road  to 
Lanusei  branches  off  to  the  rt.     Isili,  the 
chief  town  of  the  province,   contains 
scarcely  2450  Inhab.  The  neighbouring 
country  is  covered  with  Nurhags.    The 
great  oval  plateau  of  La  Giara,  6  m.  far-  . 
ther  W.,  is  a  basaltic  mass  of  20  m.  in 
circumference,  at  an  elevation  of  1940 
ft.  above  the  sea,  the  edges  of  which  are 
irregular,  having  Nurhags  on  many  of 
its  projecting  escarpments.  There  is  one 
well  preserved  on  leaving  Isili  by  the  road 
to  Laconi.     The  road  descends  through 
a  pretty  valley,  passing  the  chapel  of 
St.  Sebastian  and  the  village  of  Nurallao, 
to  arrive  after  12  m.  from  Isili  at  La- 
coni, a  town  of  2100  Inhab.  and  1750  ft. 
above  the  sea,  at  theW.  foot  of  the  escarp- 
ments of  the  plateau  of  Sarcidano^  the 
torrent  descending  from  which  forms  a 
cascade  in  the  gardens  of  the  Marquis  di 
Laconi,  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 
Laconi  is  placed,  as  regards  the  high 
mountains  of  Sardinia,  nearly  as  Perth 
with  reference  to  the  Grampians;  it  will 
form  the  point  from  which  the  tourist 
who  wishes  to  visit  the  mountains  of  La 
Barbagia  (the  wildest  part  of  the  island, 
whose  inhabitants  boast  of  never  hav- 
ing  been  subjugated  by  the  Romans 
or  Carthaginians)  must  take  his  de- 
parture.   In  4  or  5  days  he  will  be  able 
to  explore  all  round  the  Monte  Qennar- 
gentu,  passing  by  Aritzo,  Fonni,  the  pass 
of  Corr-e-boi,  the  rock  of  Perdaiiana,  re- 
turning to  Laconi  by  Seulo  and  the 
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forests  of  Sarcidano.  In  making  this 
excursion  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  procure  guides  from  the  localities, 
to  carry  the  necessary  supply  of  pro- 
visions, and  to  be  prepared  to  sleep  out 
of  doors.  This  excursion  may  be  spread 
over  5  days,  as  follows  :— 

1st  day. — Arrive  at  Aritzu  in  5  h., 
passing  by  Meana.  Aritzu  is  a  moun- 
tain-village of  1800  Inhab.,  2680  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Fontana  Congiada,  from 
which  Cagliari  derives  its  supplies  of 
ice  in  the  summer.  The  costumes  of 
the  women  here  are  picturesque.  Sleep 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Gennargentu,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  reach  the  summit  next  day 
at  an  early  hour. 

2nd  day. — The  summit  (the  Pmta 
Brmcu  Spina)  of  this  highest  point  of 
the  island  (6293  ft.)  can  be  reached 
on  horseback.  There  is  a  delightful 
spring  near  the  highest  point,  where 
one  can  breakfast.  After  descending  on 
the  N.  side  we  can  reach  Fonni,  a  town 
of  2900  Inhab.,  and  3276  ft.  above  the 
sea,  to  sleep.  This  picturesque  village 
is  on  the  declivities  of  Monte  Spada. 

3rd  day. — Follow  from  Fonni  the  hills 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Bio  Oobbo  to  the 
Col  or  pass  of  Corr-eJxri,  4180  ft.  above 
the  sea,  from  which  descend  into  the 
valley  of  Rio  di  Perda  Guadda,  one  of 
the  highest  branches  of  theFlumendosa, 
and  sleep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rock  of  Perdaliana. 

teh'day. — Through  the  forests  along 
the  1.*  bank  of  the  Flumen  Do9a9  to  the 
chapel  of  San  Sebastiano,  near  Seui, 
where  there  are  beds  of  anthracite  coal ; 
and  from  thence,  passing  between  Monte 
Orru  and  Monte  Perdsdu,  to  Seulo. 

5fh  day. — There  are  two  roads  from 
Seulo  to  Laconi ;  the  shortest  to  the 
W.,  crossing  the  Flumen  Dosa  by  a  ford 
which  can  only  be  passed  in  dry 
weather,  and  ascending  from  thence  to 
the  plateau  of  Sarcidano,  and  through 
the  oak  forests  to  Laconi.  The  second 
route,  longer,  but  more  picturesque, 
from  Seulo,  in  a  southerly  direction,  by 
the  Nurhag  of  San  Cosimo,  and  (3  m. 
from  Seulo)  by  a  small  mud-volcano, 
similar  to  those  of  Maccaluba  in  Sicily ; 
from  here  descending  to  the  Flumen 
Dosa,  which  will  be  forded  2  m.  N.  of 


VManova  7Wo,*to  ascend  to  that  village, 
and  from  there  to  cross  diagonally  the 
plateau  of  Sarcidano  to  Laconi,  about 
18  miles. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
beauty  of  the  rocks  and  forests  traversed 
during  the  preceding  excursions,  espe- 
cially about  Perdaliana.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  fall  in  with  herds  of  deer  and 
moufflons.  The  Flumen  Dosa  and  its 
affluents  are  as  swarming  with  fish  as 
the  woods  that  surround  it  with  game ; 
and  if  you  apply  for  hospitality  to  a 
village  curate,  you  may  be  sure  to  find 
excellent  trout  for  supper. 

The  road  from  Laconi  to  Nuoro,  31  m., 
passes  through  Meana,  Sorgono,  and 
Fonni,  From  here  the  carriage-road  is  in 
progress,  bv  Gavoi&nd  Ooani,  to  join  the 
high-road  from  Macomer  to  Orosei,  and 
between  Bolotana  and  Nuoro  (p.  459). 
The  antiquarian  traveller  will  find  at 
3  m.  W.  of  Fonni  3  men-hirs  or  perdas 
fittas  (upright  stones),  which  are  of  a 
rough  conical  form,  and  appear  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  Sepoltura  de  is  Gigantes. 
7  m.  N.E.  of  Fonni  is  Mamoiada,  a 
village  of  1700  Inhab.,  on  the  high 
road  from  Muoro  to  Lanusei,  sur- 
rounded by  woods  of  almond  and  hazel 
trees,  that  furnish  the  ingredients  for 
the  torroni,  which,  made  here,  are  sold 
all  over  the  island.  Half  an  hour  beyond 
Mamoiada  is  the  ch.  of  La  Madonna  di 
Loreto,  near  which  there  are  other 
Perdas  fittas;  the  central  one,  thrown 
down  some  years  ago  in  search  of  trea- 
sure, is  20  ft.  long,  and  appears  to  have 
been  worked  carefully  on  the  surface. 
From  here  the  road  continues  along  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Rio  cf  Oliena,  to  ascend 
afterwards  to  the  plateau  on  which 
Nuoro  (9  m.  from  Mamoiada)  is  situated 
(p.  459). 
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BOUTE  10. 

CAGLIARI    TO  VTLLANOVA    TULO,    LANU- 
SEI, AND  TORTOLI  (75£  m.). 

The  whole  of  this  journey  may  now 
be  performed  in  a  carriage. 

The  road  to  Tortoli  strikes  off  near 
Serri  (p.  462)  from  that  to  Nnoro,  de- 
scending afterwards  to  the  Hitmen  Dosa, 
which  is  passed  2  m.  below  Villanova 
Tulo  (52  m.  from  Cagliari),  which  is 
above  its  rt.  'bank;  from  which  con- 
tinuing by  Sadali  (4  m.)  and  Seui  (5 
m.).  From  the  latter  place  to  Lanusei 
they  reckon  16  m.,  during  which  there 
is  but  one  house,  the  chapel  of  San 
Girolamo,  at  the  entrance  to  the  ro- 
mantic valley  of  Tacquisara,  the  forests 
of  which  are  still  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  Perdaliana  (p.  462).  The  waters 
of  the  torrent  in  this  valley  form  cal- 
careous deposits  of  considerable  thick- 
ness. The  village  of  Gairo,  to  the  S. 
on  leaving  the  valley  of  Tacquisara,  is 
one  of  the  few  places  where  the  inhabit- 
ants still  eat  bread  made  from  the  acorns 
of  the  common  ilex,  although  potatoes 
are  beginning  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
provinces  of  La  Barbagia  and  Ogliastra, 
to  the  exclusion  of  acorns  as  human 
food. 

Lanusei,  the  principal  town  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ogliastra,  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
with  a  population  of  2160  souls,  and  at 
the  great  height  of  2060  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  only  interest  it  offers  is  in  the 
fine  view  it  commands  over  the  sea  and 
the  plain  of  Tortoli,  Some  Roman  in- 
scriptions have  been  found  at  Ilbano, 
1£  m.  to  the  N.  From  Lanusei  the 
road  descends  almost  all  the  way  (5 
m.)  to  Tortoli. 


BOUTE  11. 

CAGLIARI    TO    TORTOLI,    BT    THE     EAST 
COAST,  THROUGH  MURAVERA  AND  BARI. 

It  is  possible  to  travel  from  Cagliari 
to  Tortoli  on  horseback,  following  the 
line  of  the  ancient  Roman  road  described 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  which  passes 
by  Quartu  and  S.  Isidoro,  and  crosses  the 
chain  which  ends  at  Cape  Carbonara, 
near  the  summit  of  the  Sette  Fratelli 
(3188  ft  high),  arriving  at  Muravera, 
42  m.  from  Cagliari,  in  the  latter  portion 
without  meeting  a  human  habitation. 
Murcmera,  with  a  population  of  2050 
Inhab.,  is  in  a  fertile  district,  and  chief 
town  of  the  .territory  of  Sarrabus;  it  is, 
however,  unhealthy,  from  being  near 
the  delta  of  the  Flymen  Dosa,  and  about 
3  m.  from  the  sea.  The  road  is  often 
intercepted  by  the  rising  of  the  river, 
when  the  ferry-boat  cannot  ply.  From 
Villapuzzu,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  the  path  follows  a  valley  away 
from  the  sea  in  a  northerly  direction,  to 
enter  afterwards  into  that  of  the  Ter- 
tenia,  which  is  ascended  to  its  origin. 
The  Passo  di  Guadazzoni,  leading  over 
the  mountains  that  separate  the  Tertenia 
valley  from  the  sea-coast,  is  afterwards 
crossed,  to  descend  to  Bari,  from  which 
there  is  a  road  leading  to  Tortoli. 

22  m.  are  reckoned  between  Mura- 
vera  and  Tertenia,  11  between  Tertenia 
and  Bari,  and  8  from  Bari  to  Tortoli. 

The  difficulties  of  this  route  are  so 
great  that  we  would  not  advise  any  one 
to  undertake  it  if  not  attracted  to  the 
territory  of  Sarrabus  and  the  valley  of 
Tertenia  by  metallurgical  and  mining 
pursuits — these  two  districts  offering 
frequent  indications  of  metalliferous 
veins  and  of  carboniferous  deposits. 
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Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Cortona,  378. 

— —  at  Florence,  17a 

at  Perugia,  392. 

— —  at  Pisa,  62. 

Val  d*  Ameae,  370. 

Accius,  ancient,  270. 

Acqualagna,  291. 

Acquapendente,  35$. 

Acqua  Santa,  mineral  springs, 
«      Wo. 

Acquasparta,  jxj. 

Acqua  Traversa,  valley,  420. 
'  Acquaviva,  farm  of,  226. 

Agriculture  of  the  Papal  States, 

*i7- 
— —  of  Sardinia,  430. 

—  of  Tuscany,  2. 
Agylla,  332. 

Alabaster    manufactories    at 

Volterra,  208. 
Albegna,  river,  219,  220. 
Alberese,  quarries  o£  219. 
Ales,  447. 
Alghero,  455. 

— —  to  Ozieri  and  Terranova, 
456. 

• to  Sassarl,  454. 

Allia,  the  river,  327. 
Alsium  (Palo),  332. 
Altospaccio,  sCat,  29. 
Alvernia  or  Vernia,  197. 
Ama,  198. 
Ambra,  river,  370. 
Ambrogiana,  71, 336, 
Amelia,  414. 
'  Amphitheatre  at  Ancona,  278. 

—  Bevagna,  405. 
— —  Bolsena,  356. 

—  Cagliarl,  451. 
Fiesole,  192. 

—  Lucca,  .24. 

—  Luna,  12. 

— —  Sambuchetto,  285. 

—  Spello,  403. 

Sutri,  308. 

— —  Terni,  410. 

—  Volterra,  203. 

Ancona:— Inns,  27;.  Histori- 
cal notice,  275.  Port,  276. 
Triumphal  arch  of  Trajan, 

Cent.  A— 1860, 
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276;  and  of  Clement  XII., 

276.  Mole,  276.  Forts,  276. 
Siege,  277.  Lazzaretto,  277. 
Cathedral,    277.     Churches, 

277.  Exchange,  278.  Pa- 
laces, 278.  Prisons,  278. 
Jews,  278.  Steamers  and 
diligences,  278. 

•Ancona  to  Foligno,  279. 
* —  to  Rimini,  269. 

to  Spoleto,  328. 

Anghiari,  307. 

Anglona  district,  453.        , 

Anio,  the  river,  327. 

Ansedonia,  221. 

Antas,  forest,  and   rains  In, 

460. 
Antemne,  site  of,  327. 
Antrodocco  pass,  325. 
Aquabella,  194. 
Aquasona  stream,  333. 
AqusB  Caeretanas,  331. 
— —  Neapolitan**,  447. 

—  Calidse  Plsanorum,  41. 
Tauri,  224. 

Arbia,  river,  225;  valley  of 

the,  227,  353- 
Arcetri,  hill  of,  185. 
Arcevie,  289. 
Arch  of  Augustus,  at  Fano, 

271 ;  at  Perugia,  383. 

—  of  Trajan,  at  Ancona,  276. 
— —  at  Macerata,  286. 
Architecture,  Aboriginal,  241. 
— —  Christian,  245. 

Etruscan,  242. 

Roman,  244. 

Archives  at  Florence,  176, 

at  Siena,  349. 

Arcidano,  460. 

Ardara,  457. 

Arezzo :  —  Inns,  37**  Loggle 
by  Vasari,  371.  Cathedral, 
371.  Churches,  371,373.  Pa- 
lazzo Pubblico,  374.  Museo 
Pubblico,  374.  House  in 
which  Petrarch  was  born, 
374.  House  of  Vasari,  375. 
Diligences,  J75. 

Excursion  from,   through 
the  Val  di  Chiana,  to  Chiusi, 

375- 
•Arezzo  to  San  Giustmo,  305. 
• — l.  to  Siena,  225. 
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Arinianum,  422. 

Aritzu,  463. 

Army,  papal,  23  J. 

Arno,  river,  61,  70, 72, 196,  315* 

370- 

,  valley,  199,  33&» 

Arretium,  371. 

Arrone,  river,  222,  3?2.  333- 

Art,  school  of,  at  Foligno,  404. 

at  Perugia,  385. 

at  Siena,  342. 

at  Urbino,  296. 

Asciano,  225, 227. 

Ascoli,  329. 

Asculum  Picenum,  329. 

Asinalunga,  226. 

Asinara,  island,  437. 

Asplo  torrent,  279. 

Assemenl,  460. 

Assisi :— Inns,  396.  Sagro  Con- 

vento,  398.    Cathedral,  402. 

Churches,  402.     Portico   of 

the  Temple  of  Minerva,  402. 
Asso,  river,  354.' 
Astrone,  river,  324. 
Auro,  the,  300.  jv 

Auximum,  279. 

,  ruins  of,  279.         »;; 

Avenza,  12. 

B. 

Baccaxas,  ad,  418. 
Baccano,  crater  of,  4x8. 
Bachetona,  la,  201. 
Babiana,  site  of,  332, 
Bagnaja,  362. 
Bagnorea.  315. 
Bagni,  village,  3x9. 
Bagni  di  Monte  Catini,  30. 

a  Morbo,  215. 

della  Perla,  215. 

aRipoli,  370. 

di  Roselle,  219. 

San  Casciano  de\  3$$,  •• 

—  di  Sasso,33i, 

. — -  di  Trajano.  224. 
Balarglanus,  447. 
Baize,  le,  395. 
Banzena,  197. 
Baptistery  at  Ascoli,  329. 
— -  Florence,  97. 

—  Loreto,  282, 
— —  Lucca,  21. 
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BAPTIST  ERT. 

Baptistery  atOsieri,  457. 

Pisa,  46. 

~—  Plstoia,  ih 

— -  Siena,  346. 

Baraoola  torrent.  279. 

Barbagla,  la,  462. 

Barberino  di  Val  d'Elsa,  20a 

Bardano,  ji$. 

Barga,  28. 

Bargelio,  palace  of,  14a 

Bari,  464. 

Barigazzo,  37. 

Barile,  31. 

BassaneUo,  363. 

Bassano,  lake,  j6j. 

Bastia,  village,  196. 

Baths  of  San  Casciano,  199. 201, 

— —  Chianciano,  226. 

Son  Filippo,  354- 

S.  Gluliano  or  Pisa,  41 

—  Lucca,  24. 

Monte  Catinl.  30 

<— —  Rapolano,  226. 

—  Sasso,  33  1. 

Volterra,  203. 

Batignano,  200. 
Battle  of  Anghiari,  307. 

■ Campaldino,  196. 

——  Castelfidardo,  279. 
— —  Tbrasimene,  379. 

• Tolentino,  286. 

Bauladu,  444. 

Bedizzano,  13. 

Belca.ro,  castle  of,  352. 

Belforte,  288. 

Bella  Marsilia,  castle  of,  219. 

Bellavista,  Cape,  437. 

Bellosguardo,  hill  of,  185. 

Berchidda,  457. 

Bertaldo,  tower  of,  222. 

Bettole,  375. 

Bevagna,  405. 

Bibbiena,  196. 

Bldente  torrent,  198. 

Bieda,  365. 

Birori,  459. 

Bisarcio,  457. 

Bisentma,  island  of,  357. 

Bisenzio,  river,  72, 335. 

valley,  40. 

Bishops  of  Rome,  list  of,  256. 

Blera,  365. 

Boccaccio's  tomb  at  Certaldo, 

336. 
Bccca  di  Albegna,  220. 

Trabaria,  pass,  300. 

Bologna  to  Florence,  73. 
Bolotana,  459. 
Bolsena,  3  56. 

,  lake  of,  157. 

Bomarzo,  Etruscan  tombs  at, 

*59- 
Bonannaro,  442. 
Bonarcado,  445. 
Bonarla,  440. 
"<ouorva,  442 

oks  on  Central  Italy.  248. 

-  on  Sardinia,  436, 
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CAOLIABI. 

Boracic  acid  works  of  Larda- 
rello,  212. 

Borghetto,  414; 

Borgo-alla-Collina,  196. 

a  Buggiano,  30. 

a  Mozsano,  26* 

Pace,  |co. 

San  Sepolcro,  305 : — Na- 
tive artists,  305.  Cathedral, 
30$.  Churches,  306.  .Monte 
di  Pieta,  306. 

* —  San  Sepolcro  to  San 
Giustino,  305. 

San  Sepolcro  to  Arezzo, 

307. 

Borore,  443. 

Bortlgali,  459. 

Borutta,  442. 

Bosa,  town,  458. 

-—.river,  458. 

Botanic  garden  at  Florence,  169. 

at  Pisa,  64.  * 

Bottaccia,  333. 

Bozzone  torrent,  225. 

Bracciano,332. 

Branca  torrent,  31 X. 

Briglia,  la,  40. 

Brozzi,  72,  335. 

Bruna,  river,  2 18. 

Buche  delle  Fate,  217. 

,  de'  Saracini,  209. 

Bulicame,  springs  of,  359. 

Buonconvento,  353. 

Borano,  lake,  222. 

,  river,  291. 

Burgo,  459. 

Busco,  308. 

Byron,  Lord,  on  the  battle  of 
Tbrasiinene,  381.  On  the 
Falls  of  Terni,  41  x.  On  the 
Clitumnus,  406.  On  Soracte, 
423. 

G. 

Ca,  la,  73. 

Cabras.  445. 

Cabu  Abbas,  442. 

Caere,  332. 

Caffaggiolo,  74. 

Cagli,  291. 

Cagliari,  448.    Quarters  of  the 

city,  448.     Cathedral,   449. 

Churches,  449.      Hospitals, 

450.  University,  Museums, 
Library,  45a  Port,  450. 
Salt  Lakes  of,  450.  Cos- 
tumes, 451.    Antiquities  of, 

451 .  Promenades — Necro- 
polis, 45 1 .  Environs  of,  451. 
Festivals,  451.  Excursions 
from,  452. 

•Cagliari  to  Oristano,  Sassari, 
and  Porto  Torres,  448. 

to  Laconi  and  Nuoro,  462. 

to  Lannsei  and  Tortoli, 

464. 

— —  to  Iglesias  and  Porto 
Scoso,  460. 


t 


CAJ3TEL. 

Cagliari  to  Muravera  and  Tor- 
toli, 464, 

to  Genoa,  436. 

Calaaetta,  462. 

Calcata,  422.  ' 

Calcinelli,  29a 

Caldane,  le,  218. 

Caldarola,  288. 

Calenzano,  40. 

Cales,  site  of,  291. 

Camaglione  brook,  28. 

Caxnaldoli,  197. 

to  Florence,  198. 

Camerano,  279. 

Camerino,  town  and  delegation 
of,  288. 

Camigliano,  24. 

Campagna  of  Rome,  367. 

Campagnano,  4x8. 

Campaldino,  196. 

Campedda,  plateau,  442. 

Campello,  406. 

Campi,  40. 

Campldano,  IL.  444, 451. 

Campiglia,  218. 

Campolorzo,  288. 

Camuscla,  377. 

Candigliono,  the,  291.* 

Canina's. 'Etruria   Marttima,' 

253^ 
works  on  Antiquities  of 

Rome,  253. 
Canonica,  val,  460. 
Cantiano,  292. 
Capanacce,  le,  366. 
Capanoli,  201. 
Capena,  site  of,  424. 
Capino  stream,  332. 
Capo  d'  Arno,  198. 
Caporciano,  2x0. 
Capraja,  72. 

,  isle  of,  437. 

Capranica,  360.  " 

Caprarola,  castle  of,  367. 
Caprese,  197,  307. 
Carana,  river,  454. 
Carbonara,  293. 

Cape,  437. 

Careggt,  188. 
Carlo-forte,  461. 
Carrara,  duchy  of,  13. 

city,  13.  ~^~ 

Carriages    in    posting,  Fregn- 

lations  as  to,  in  the  Papal 

States,  ,266. 
Carsulaa,  312. 
Casale,  20a 
Casalino,  19J8. 
Cascia,  330. 
Casciani  torrent,  337. 
Cascina,  stat,  7a 
Cascine,  187. 

near  Pisa,  64. 

Case  Bructate,  275. 

Nuove,  289. 

del  Piano,  379. 

Casentlno,  il.  196. 
Casslgliano,  3x2. 
Castel  d'  Asso,  363. 
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OASTEL. 

Castel  Belcaro,  35*. 
Doria,  451. 

—  Durante,  joo. 
St  Ella,  417. 

Fidardo,  279.    Battle,  279. 

—  Fiorentlno,  336. 
Glubileo,  327,  425. 

—  di  Ouldo,  m, 

—  Novo,  215. 

Novo  di  Porto,  42 J. 

— —  Sardo,  451. 
— -  Todlno,  312. 
— -  Viscardo,  11$. 
Castellano,  river,  129. 
Oastellina  dl  Cbianti,  199. 

mines,  211. 

Castello,  stat,  40. 
Castelluodo,  Piano  dt,  jicx 
Castellan*  Amerinum,  363. 

—  Axia,  363. 
Castelnovo  Bassanello,  2ijf. 
Castlglioncello,  Torre  di,  117. 
Castiglione  Fiorentlno,  jij,  176. 

—  delLago,  313. 

— —  della  Pescaja,  2x8. 
Castrato,  Puntone  del,  JJI. 
Castro,  355. 

river,  371. 

Castrum  Novum,  131. 
Cathedral  of  Alghero,  455. 

Ancona,  277. 

— —  S.  Angelo  in  Vado,  100. 
— -  Arezzo,  372. 
Ascoll,  329. 

—  Assist,  402. 
— —  Bologna,  466. 

— —  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  305. 
— —  Camerino,  288. 

Cagliari,  449. 

Chiusi,  323. 

Citta  di  Castello,  joi. 

Citta  della  Pieve,  32a. 

— —  Civita  Castellana,  414. 

— —  Cortona,  378. 

— —  Fano,  27  x. 

— —  Fenno,  328. 

— —  Flesole,  192. 

•— —  Florence,  91, 

— —  Fojano,  375. 

— —  Foligno,  404. 

—  Fossombrone,  290* 

—  S.  Giovanni,  37a 
— —  Grosseto,  219. 

Gualdo  Tadlno,  293. 

— —  Gubbio,  joo. 

— —  Igleslas,  461. 
— —  Leghorn,  68. 

Lucca,  17. 

— —  Macerata,  286. 
«—  Massa,  218. 
— —  Hassa  Ducale,  14. 
— —  Monteflascone,  158. 

—  Montetpulctano,  124* 

—  Narni,  413. 

Nuoro,  459. 

— —  Oristano,  444, 
— —  Orvieto,  315. 

—  Osimo,  279. 

—  Ozieri,  457. 


CIMINUS. 

Cathedral  of  Perugia,  185. 

Pesaro,  269. 

Peseta,  29. 

Pisa.  42. 

Plstoia,  32. 

——  Prato,  j  8. 

Recanati,  285. 

— —  Rieti,  125. 
— —  Sassarl,  439. 

—  Schieggia,  292. 

Siena,  341. 

Spoleto,  407. 

lerni,  410. 

Terramuova,  458. 

Todi,  312. 

Tolentino,  286. 

Urbino,  297. 

—  Viterbo,  359. 

Volterra,  205. 

Cattolica,  la,  269. 
Cava,  28. 

,  la,  copper-mines  of,  2x0. 

Cavaceppo,  330. 

Cavetta  marble  quarries,  23. 

Cecina,  town  and  river,  2x7. 

,  valley  and  ford,  201. 

Centumcelln,  Civita  Vecchia, 

224- 
Ceretta,  col,  40. 
Cerfone,  valley  of  the,  307. 
Certaldo,  336.  Boccaccio's  tomb, 

336;  his  house,  337. 
Certosa,  near  Pisa,  65. 

in  Val  d'  Ema,  185. 

Cervetrl,  331. 

Cesano,  the,  272, 293. 

Ced,  $13. 

Cetona,324. 

Characteristics  of  Central  Italy, 

239* 

Chiana,  valley  and  river,  225, 

3i9.J7i.i75. 

Chianclano,  225, 324. 

Cbianti,  200. 

Chiaravalle,  27$. 

Chiarone,  the,  222. 

Chiarruosia,  Torre,  331. 

Chiascio  torrent,  312,  396. 

Chlassa  torrent,  307. 

Chienti,  river,  286,  288,  328. 
Sources  of.  289. 

Chiesa,  la,  hill,  x(. 

Chiusa  di  Monad,  371. 

Chiusdino,  200. 

Chiusi,  197,  32a  Guide,  321. 
Historical  notice,  3  2X.  Walls, 
321.  Museum  of  Signor 
Casuccini,  321.  Etruscan 
tombs,  322.    Cathedral,  323. 

•Chiusi  to  Monteflasconev  3x4* 

* to  Siena  by  the  Val  di 

Chiana,  225. 

in  Casentlno,  197. 

Christian  architecture,  24$. 

—  emperors  of  Rome,  254. 
— —  sculpture,  247. 
Chronological  tables,  253. 
Ciminus,  Mons  (Monte  Cimlno), 

366. 


OORR-E-BOI. 

Cina,  torrent,  382. 

Ciocca,  valley,  441. 

Citerna,  307. 

Citta  di  Castello:— Inns,  300. 
Historical  notice,  300.  Ca- 
thedral, 30X.  Churches,  302. 
Hospital,  303.  Palaces,  303. 
Monte  di  Belvedere,  304. 
Fair,  305. 

Citta  di  Castello  to  Gubbio,  308. 

—  to  Perugia,  3XX. 
* to  Urbino,  299. 

Citta  della  Pieve,  j  20.  Churches 
and  works  of  Perugino,  320. 

to  Chiusi,  320. 

* to  Monteflascone,  3x4. 

• to  Perugia,  31}. 

Civita  Castellana :— Inns,  414. 
Bridge,  cathedral,  citadel,  ra- 
vines, remains,  4x4, 4x5. 

— —  to  Rome,  417, 422. 

CI vita  Vecchia:— Inns,  222. 
Packets,  trade,  landing,  por- 
terage, 223.  Custom-house, 
passports,  port,  population, 
prisons,  224.  Antiquities  and 
coins,  224. 

• —  to  Leghorn,  2x6. 

to  Rome,  3)i. 

Civitella  Ranieri,  308. 

Clanis,  376. 

Climate  of  Cagliari,  451. 

— —  Florence,  85. 

—  Sardinia,  430. 

Siena,  352. 

Clitumnus,  vale  and  river  of 

the,  405,  406. 
Clusium  Vetug,  320. 
Coal-mines  (lignite)  of  Monte 

Bamboli,  2x6. 
Codrongianus,  441. 
Coghinas  river,  453. 
Coins  current  in  Florence,  83. 

in  Tuscany,  6. 

Col  della  Futa,  74. 
Colbordolo,  299. 
Coldazzo,  299. 
Colflorito,  289. 
Colle,  200,  289,  340. 
Collecchio,  219. 
Collenzano,  217. 
ColU  Tufarini,  332. 
Golonna,  2x8. 
Commenda,  la,  385. 
Commerce  of  the  Papal  States, 

236. 
Conca,  river,  269. 
Consuma,  196. 
Con  tease,  379. 
Copper-mines  of  La  Cava,  210 ; 

in  the  valley  of  the  Pavone, 

21*. 
Corchlano,  363. 
Corioll,  site  of,  4x9. 
Corneto,  222. 

Cornia,  the,  and  valley,  2x4. 
Cornteulum,  site  of,  327. 
Corno,  valley  of  the,  330. 
Corr-e-bol  pass,  463. 


ConaJoDB  torrent,  197. 
Cortona  :  —  Iniin,    -~ 


Accadcinia,     Etrusca,     J7B. 

ChuTCbn,  J  78. 
Curythus,  J-,-,, 
Con,  111.    Hill  of,  t. 
Cotnejfcroj. 


Costncdaro,  J91. 


■leriuni  Veins,  Etruscan  city, 

slbofTernWlo. 
tltemns,  monte,  196. 
mo;— Inns,  mt.    Trinmphal 

arch,      cathedral,     churches, 
111.    College,  theatre,  port, 

—  to  Follpio,  190. 


Measures,  Weights,  4c. .  ftj. 
Objects  to  notice,  84.    Popu- 

84.    Situation,  Physical  na- 

Clbuate,  BJ.  Sanitary  state, 
86.  I>nitsof  thecftyatdtf- 
t  ferent  periods,  87.    Aecade- 

Aoc  Sella  Crusca,  141.'  Ar- 
chlvk>PuMjlir.i>,A.r,:lj:ikiMo- 
dlceo,  Archiviodella.Nobllta, 
176.  Bargello,  14c  Boboll 
Gardens,  16B.  Bridges,  89. 
Campanile,  96.     Churches : 

liata.    108;    ApoMolU   m; 
13  \  Bapltatery,  97  ; 


Gamine, 


Dectook,  snrient,  187. 
Decline  Msnmi,  460. 
Dolciano,  236,  J  24. 
Dcmus  Jtovsa,  4bi. 

Ducb j  of  Mass*  Carrara,  u 


Elniaa,46o. 

Elsa,  Tiller  of  the,  ic 


FneeimtDiii  (Gallese),  361. 
Festivals  at  Cagllari,  451. 

Florence,  179. 

Flano,  J 16.  43(. 

Fldenie',  site'of,  J17- 

EljUna,  ijal 


J(6. 
ElTelUt  torreni,  jjj. 
Enu  river.  199. 
Emperors  of  Qermajjy,  Hit  of, 

MJ. 
. of  Italy,  1J  J. 

EmpoU,    itat   and  town,  70, 
j)  6. 

Era.  river,  70.    Valley,  lot. 


mi,  (18. 


Finn 


Florence :— Hotels,  75.  lodg- 
ings and  Boardlng-houeeE 
767  Servants,  Psssporu 
Police  Regulations,  kc 
Cluta,    7J.     Reswtrr.teur. 


.f'livii.lirn,        Apothecaries, 
Dentists,  News  room  aiiC  — 

tographH,   MualcBellers, 


page,  141.    Alphabet, 
Eiarchs   of  Ravenna,  Hit  o( 


ants,    Parcel    Agents, 


MW. 


:;!.:, i;o.;'tf 


tresses,  80. 

thed'rll'"^^.!^^,! 
Charitable  Iiwlur.tiwis,  177. 
I.ihr.ri™ .  Mediceo-Lauren- 
;    Mngllabecchlan, 


datlcL  ' 


1,6;     I 


nuri,    176; 


I   lTivii 

l/rute,    idbj    Ricca 
loggia  rift'  Lansi,  1 

Huaeo  dl  Storia  Saturate, 
169,  Museum,  Egyptian,  175. 
Opera  del  Duomo,  ico.  Pa- 
lazzo Buonarotti.  118;  Pi- 
lasso  Eittland  Galleiy,  161. 


tails,  117. 


;-Mi. 


S.  Croce    1 


1;  S.  G 


def  Gran'  Due*.  114 1 

Novella,  119  I  8.  Trinfta\ 
I!j.  Tetto  del  TTsani,  1J7- 
Tneatres,  179.  Ufflzi  gultery, 

Museum?  . j'bI^Wui'l^'Ib! 
Prates  Hint  cemetery,  19). 
Plan  for  visiting  the  eights, 

Worence ;— Neitfibonrhood 'Df. 
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FLORENCE. 

Arcetri,  189.  Badia  Fieso* 
lana,  19}.  Bellosguardo,  18$. 
Bibbiena,  196.  Borgo-alla- 
Collina,  196.  Camaldoli,  197. 
CareggL  188.  The  Casdne, 
187.  Casentlno,  197.  Cas- 
tellodiPetraJa,i87.  Certosa 
dl  Val  d'  Effla,  185.  Gonsuma, 
196.  Porta  di  8.  Frediano, 
184.  Porta  S.  Gallo,  188. 
Porta  Romana,  1 85.  Porta  8. 
Minlato,  181.  Porta  al  Prato, 
187.  Porta  Pintl,  19 3.  Fie- 
sole,  Duomo,  Walls,  Ruins, 
Amphitheatre,  191,  192. 
Monte  Cecerl,  192.  Monte 
Faltorona,  196.  Poggio  a 
Cajano,  187.  Poggio  lmpe- 
riale,  185.  LaPetraia.  187. 
Poppi,  196.  Prato  Magno, 
196.  Prato  Vecchio,  189. 
S.  Donate,  Villa  Demldoff, 
187.  Quarto,  villa  of,  188. 
Rovezzano,  193.  Pontassieve, 
193.  Pelago,  103.  Vallom- 
brosa,  194.  Paradislno  or 
Gclle,  195.  San  Minlato  in 
Monte,  •  182.  8.  SalvL  181. 
La  Vernia,  197.  Villa  Mozzi, 
189.  Villa  Salvlati,  189. 
Villa  del  Tre  Visi,  191. 

•Florence  to  Leghorn,  65. 

* to  Pistoia  and  Lucca,  29. 

——  to  Rome,  by  Siena,  335. 

to  Rome,  by  the  Val  d' 

Arno  di  Sopra,  Areszo,  and 
Perugia,  369. 

to  Siena,  by  the  post-road, 

199. 

to  Volterra  (the  Lagoni 

and  Massa  Maritima),  201. 

to  Vallombrosa,  193. 

Flumen  Dosa,  463. 

Flumineddu,  448. 

Flumini  Maggiore,  460. 

Foce  di  Carrara,  13. 

Foci  torrent,  340. 

Ffcnna,  river,  226,  375. 

Foglia,  river,  269. 

Fojano,  325,  J75- 

Foligno,  403. 

* to  Ancona,  279. 

• to  Fano,  290. 

Follonica,  218. 

Fonni,  463. 

Fonte  di  Papa,  327. 

Fontebuona,  74. 

Fordungianus,  446,  447. 

Formone  torrent,  354. 

Forum  AureUi,  222. 

CaBsU,364. 

Flamlnii,  site  of,  293. 

— —  Sempronii,  290. 

-—  Trajani,  447. 

Fossato,  293. 

Fossombrone,  290. 

Frankish  emperors  of  Italy,  list 

of,  255. 
Frassato,  287. 


OBA.DARA. 

Fratta,  308. 

Fregells,  or  FregentB,  331. 
Furto,  pass  of  the,  291. 
Futa,  la,  pais  of,  74. 


Q. 

Gaibo,  464. 

Galicano,  28. 

Galileo's  Observatory,  185. 

Galleries :  at  Florence  (Acad.), 

170. 

Pal.  Pitti,  164. 

Perugia,  392. 

Pisa,  62. 

Siena,  342. 

Uffisi,  143. 

Gallese,  363. 

Gallura,  province,  454. 

Galtelli,  459. 

Galuzzo,  199. 

Gartagnana,  province  of,  26. 

Gattajolo,  24. 

Gelagno,  289. 

Genga,  la,  288. 

Gennargentu,  highest  mountain 

in  Sardinia,  462. 
Genoa  to  Porto  Torres,  437. 

to  Cagliari,  436. 

Geology  of  country  between 

Civita  Vecchla  and  Rome, 

JJ4- 

about  Monte  Catini 

mines,  210. 

about  Florence,  8  $.' 

about      Impruneta, 

186, 199. 

about  Lardarello  bo- 

raclc  acid  worka,  213. 

about  Orvieto,  31J. 

about  Otricoli,  413. 

about  Prato,  39. 

about  Rlgnano,  422. 

of  Radicofani,  354. 

of  Soracte  and  neighbour- 
hood, 424. 

Gerfalco,  mountain  or  Gornata 
of,  216. 

German  emperors  of  Italy,  list 
of,  255. 

Germany,  list  of  emperors  of, 

Gerna,  valley  of,  382. 

Giara,  la,  462. 

Giave,  442. 

Gimignano,  St,  337. 

Giogana,  the,  197. 

Goceano,  459. 

Gombo,  65. 

Gonfolma,  la,  pass,  J35,  72. 

Gonl,  435. 

Gonnesa,  461 

Gonnos  Fanadiga,  460. 

Gothic  (East)  kings  of  Italy, 

list  of,  254. 
Government  of  the  Papal  States, 

an. 
Gradara,269. 


IT1RI. 

Gnecos,  ad,  315, 375. 

Granajolo,  28. 

Granajuolo,  336. 

Gravisce,  222. 

Greve  river,  199.  '/ 

Grosseto,  219. 

to  Siena,  219. 

Grottamare,  329. 

Grotta  Marozza,  327. 

Grotto  of  Neptune  in  Sardinia, 
456. 

Gruner*s,  Mr.,  arabesque  en- 
gravings, 250. 

Gualdo  Tadino,  291. 

Gubbio :— Inns,  308;  palaces, 
cathedral,  churches,  309 ; 
Eugubian  tables,  310. 

•Gubbio  to  Citta  di  CasteUo, 
308. 

Gudazzoni  pass,  464. 

Gulf  ofSpezia,  12.  .  / 

Guspini,  460. 


H. 

Hannibal,  bis  passage  over  the 
Apennines,  38 ;  at  the  Thra- 
simene  Lake,  379  *  &*■  attack 
on  Spoletium,  407. 

Helvia  Ricjna,  285. 

Henry  of  England,  prince,  scene 
of  his  murder  at  Viterbo,  360. 

Helvillum,  293. 

Herbanum,  315. 

Hobhouse,  Sir  John,  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  near  Lake 
Thrasimene,  379. 

Horta  (Orte),  363. 


I. 

IOLSSIAS,  461. 

to  Porto  Scuso,  461. 

* —  to  Oristano,  460. 

Iguvium,  gite  of,  308. 

Ilbano,  436. 

Illorai,45Q. 

Imposta,  1',  366. 

Impruneta,  l',  186, 199. 

Incisa,  370. 

Inns  in  general,  268. 

Insula  Accipitrum,  461. 

Intemperie  or  malaria  in  Sar- 
dinia, 430. 

Interamna,  410. 

Intercisa,  291. 

Ippolito  marble  quarries,  290. 

Irgoli,  459. 

Isili,  462. 

Island  of  Antioco,  461. 

8.  Pietro,  461. 

Isola  Maggiore,  381.  Minore, 
381.  Polvese,38i.  On  Lake 
of  Thrasimene,  381. 

Itiri,  456. 
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M«c«rfttA,  285, 

-    -  U)  Vttrtno,  1&6. 

1/lfWMVf,  44}. 

* —  to  Alffh«ro,  456. 

—  tO  J)<lMlf  498, 

—  to  Wuoro,  4J9. 

to  OrUUno,  441. 

*—  to  Kttiwarl,  441. 
MftddalMft  \ninm,  4)7. 
Mndonna  An\  Glfclio,  jij. 

—  dulU  PergoU,  |ii. 
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K'^^yAli,  foczcft  <jf  1 
M*cr  a,  2J. 
Hifntc.^,  la,  44". 
J?  *nux+,  &3*  'A,  41a. 
M«*>*,,-aT  Ja,  2*2. 
Mtfia,  riT«r,  222,  jf:- 
M&ruu'ia,  ii^aad,  357. 
Manii,  4$ j. 

M«k«,  Imcaie,  14. 

Mi*w  Mantima,  218. 

Ma***  2i<y^a,  1$. 

Ma^aachioooli,  24. 

HaMetto,  184. 

MaUrlica,  289. 

Mau-xC/Lea,  197. 

Meana,  46^ 

Meaaurea  and  wef^ifa;Boiiiaii( 

264. 

Sardfarian,  4J  j. 

Tiueao,  6. 

M edallia,  site  ot  418. 

M enkator*,  logao  stone,  162. 

Meotaoa,  la,  126. 

Mercateilo,  100. 

if erae,  river,  200. 

Meta,  the,  ;oo. 

Metalla,  460. 

M etanro,    river,  272,  299,  joo  ; 

valley,  290,  294,  joo. 
Mevania,  409. 
Mlccino  torrent,  41?. 
Miemo,  21 1. 
Mi  pone,  river,  222* 
Miles,  Roman,  264. 
Mileto,  and  Agricultural  School 

at.  n6. 
Mills,  444. 
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MINES. 

Mines :— copper,  of  La  Cava, 

210. 
— valley  of  the  Pavone, 

215* 

—  Miemo,  211. 

coal   (lignite)  of  Mont* 

Bamboli,  216. 
Mlsa,  river,  273. 
Moggiona,  198. 
Moje,  or  salt-works  of  8.  Leo* 

poldo,  near  Volterra,  21 1. 
Monastir,  448. 
Mondavio,  290. 
Monby  of  Florence,  83. 

in  Papal  States,  262. 

of  Sardinia,  433. 

In  Tuscany,  5. 

Money,  table  of,  263. 
Monopoli,  70. 
Mons  Argentarius,  220. 
Monsummano,  30. 
Mon^agnana,  179. 
Montagnuola,  200,  J5J. 
Montalcino,  354. 
Montalto,  222. 
Montardoncino,  38. 
Monte  Acuto,  307. 

Albauo,  51,72. 

Arci,  447. 

— —  Arcuemu,  460. 
Argentaro,  220. 

—  d'Asdrubale,  291. 
Austidu,  4$n. 

—  Bamboli,  216. 
— —  8.  Bartolo,  270. 

di  Belvedere,  304. 

— —  Beni,  7  j. 

— —  Buoni,  199. 

—  Carelli,  74.  \ 

Carlo,  370. 

— -  Carpfgno,  J26. 

Caftsiano,  285. 

Castelll,  215. 

Catini,  30.   Baths,  30. 

Catini  in  val  Cedna,  210. 

Catria,  299. 

Ceceri,  192. 

— —  Cerboli,  or  Lardarello,  La- 
goni  di,  212. 

Cimlno,  359.  1*6* 

Consuma,  196. 

Coronaro,  J95. 

— —  Crestola,  13. 

Cncco,  299. 

Diero,  41. 

Doglia,  455. 

— —  Falterona,  196. 

—  Fegatese,  28. 
Ferru,  444. 

—  Genargento,  462. 

Giugantinu,  457. 

— —  Oranaro,  328. 

— —  Gualandro,  379. 
Guardia,  424. 

—  Lachesos,  457 

Limbara.  454. 

Linas,  460. 

di  Lucchetti,  418. 

— -  Luco,  409. 


MUSEUMS. 

Monte  Lupo,  72. 

Mnggiore  in  Sardinia,  456. 

Mario,  420. 

Massi,  21  x. 

«—  Melas,  447. 

Morello,  620. 

Muradu,  44;. 

Murlo,  |8. 

Musino,  425. 

—  Nero,  217. 

—  Nero,  monastery,  69. 
Nerone,299. 

Olrao,  286. 

— —  Pelao,  441. 

—  Petrara,  292. 
Pinclo,  421. 

—  Polai,  459. 
— —  Poni,  461. 

Rasu,  459. 

liazzano,  418. 

Kiggioni,  200,  34°- 

— —  Rotondo,  214,  326. 
Sagro,  1  j. 

San  Savino,  225. 

Santo,  441. 

Suiitu,  454. 

— — •  Somraa,  pass  of,  409. 
— — .  Subasio,  402. 

Trebbio,  269. 

dell'  Ucellina,  219. 

— -  Uliveto  Maggiore,  354. 

Urtlcu,  445. 

— —  Vaso  mines,  211. 

—  Vecchlo  mines,  460. 
Monteccbio,  377. 
Moutefalco,  405. 
Monteflascone,  358. 

—  to  Orvieto,  &c,  314. 
Monteleone,  320. 
Montelupo,  72,  336. 
Montemerano,  222. 
Montepulciuno,  226,  324. 
,  wines  of,  324. 

— —  to  Arezzo,  324. 
Monterado,  315. 
Monterone,  332, 353. 
Monterosl,  418. 
Montesummano,  30. 
Montevarcbi,  370. 
Montignoso,  castle  of,  14. 
Montoggioll,  73. 
Montolmo,  328. 
Montramito,  15. 
Montuolo,  15. 
Morcia,  308. 
Mores,  457. 
Morlupo,  424. 
Mosciano,  184. 
Moscona,  2x9. 

,  hill  of,  200. 

Mozzano,  330. 

Muccta,  la,  289. 

Mugnone,  torrent,  188, 193. 

Mulafa,  454. 

Muravera,  464. 

Muriano,  15. 

Museums :  at  Arezzo,  174. 

Cagliari,  450. 

Chiusi,  321. 


ORNARO. 

Museums :  at  Cortona,  378. 

Florence,  156,  169,  173. 

Monte varchi,  370. 

«—  Osimo,  279. 
—  Perugia,  392. 
«—  Pesaro,  270. 

Pisa,  64. 

Sarteano,  324. 

— -  Siena,  342. 

Viterbo,  362. 

Volterra,  204. 

Musone  river,  279,  285. 


■ 

Nar,  valley  and  river,  410, 4x2, 

413. 

Narni,  313,412.  Bridge  of  Au- 
gustus, 412. 

Narnia,  412. 

Navaochio,  stat.,  70. 

Navy,  Papal,  235. 

Neapolis,  in  Sardinia,  460. 

Nepete,  417. 

Nepi,  417. 

Nera,  valley,  ji2,  330,  4x2; 
river,  313,  363,  330. 

Nerola,  326. 

Nestore,  valley,  313. 

Nievole,  Val  di,  30. 

Nocera,  293. 

Nomentum,  site  of,  327. 

Nora,  site  of,  452. 

Norchia,  necropolis  of,  365. 

Norcia,  330. 

Nottula,  226. 

Novella,  355. 

Nozzano,  15. 

Nuceria,  293. 

Nulvi,  453. 

Nuoro,  459. 

Nurache,  44$. 

Nurallao,  462. 

Nurbags,  or  Nuraghi,  432. 

Nurra,  la,  455. 


0. 

Observatory  at  Florence,  169. 

Galileo's,  185. 

Ocriculnm,  413. 

Ogliastra,  464. 

Olbia,  458. 

Oliena,  river,  463. 

Ollastra,  447. 

Olmo,  T,  225.376. 

Ombrone,  river,  31,   72,   219, 

225,  33S,  153. 
Orbetello,  221. 

to  Leghorn,  22X. 

Orcia,  river,  354, 
Oristano,  444. 

to  Cabras,  445. 

to  Cagliari,  447. 

—  to  Iglesias,  400. 
Ornaro  pass,  326. 
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alia  Owe.  211. 

Gajellavf22. 

Imperials,  i<$. 

——Sao  Lorano,  ii4i 
Ponaranoe,  212. 

to  M  ■am,  115, 

Pomacco,  2or, 
Pootaaflfere,  191. 
Ponte  dell'  Adrm«t<t,  119. 

dellaBedia,222. 

aBotte,  292. 

della  Branca,  jit. 

Bneoo,  ;n. 

— » Centealmo#  29 J. 
— —  Centtno,  j$$. 
a  Dfeelmo,  25. 

—  a  EUa,  jj6. 
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PONTE. 

Ponte  Felclno,  jxx. 

Felice,  414. 

Galera,  stat  332. 

—  8.  Giovanni,  395. 
— —  Gregorlano,  355. 
~—  di  Lima,  37. 

— —  a  Macereto,  200. 

della  Maddalena,  16. 

Manlio,  291. 

Molle,  420. 

— —  a  Muriano,  25. 

—  Novo,  312. 
Patoli,  111. 

—  a  Rifredi,  40. 
Kio,  312. 

—  Salaro,  327. 

—  Sangninetto,  379, 

—  a  Serraglio,  26. 
de'  Tasai,  308. 

—  del  Terreno,  416. 

della  Trave,  289. 

di  Zarabra,  331. 

Pontedera,  70. 
Popes,  lint  of,  256. 
Poppi,  106. 

Populonia,  ruins  of,  2x7, 
Porcari.  29. 

Porto  d'Ascoll,  329. 

ClemenUuo,  222. 

Conte,  456. 

—  d'  Ercole,  22  x. 
Portofcrrajo,  217. 
Porto  Scuso,  461. 
Porto  Torres,  418. 

to  Cagliarl,  438. 

— —  to  Genoa,  437. 

—  to  Sassarl,  438. 
Portua  Herculis,  221. 

Trajanl,  224. 

Poswra,  valley  of  the,  2x5. 
Posting  in  Tuscany,  7. 

in  Papal  States,  265. 

tariff,  267. 

Posts,  Roman,  267. 

Potassa,  la,  218. 

Potentia,  ruins  of,  289. 

Potenzo,  la,  275 ;  valley,  285. 

Pozzo  di  San  Patrizio,  at  Or- 
vieto,  318. 

Pradaronl  river,  326. 

Prat'antico,  371. 

Prato,  stat.  and  city,  38.  Ca- 
thedral, Churches,  38.  Ma- 
nufactures of  straw  hats,  39. 
Geology  of  the  vicinity,  39. 

— —  to  Florence,  40. 

Pratoftorito,  28. 

Pratolino,  74. 

r  atotnagno.  196. 

Prato  Vecchio,  T98. 

Predore,  240.) 

iVefoglio,  289. 

Preganzlol,  stat,  364. 

Prima  Porta,  425. 

Primo  torrent,  308.  J  XX. 

Pula,  452. 

Punicum,  331. 

Pyrgi,  3JX. 

Pyrgos,  3JX. 


BOMAff. 


Quarto  and  Quinto,  40. 
Quartu,  451. 
Querceto,  14. 
Quinto  Decimo,  330. 
Qulrico,  San,  225,  324,  W 


Radioofani,  354. 
Ragone  torrent,  201. 
Railways : 

of  the  Papal  States,  269. 

Florence  to  Siena,  33$. 

* to  Prato  and  Pistols, 

J8. 
• to  Pisa  and  Leghorn.  70. 

Empoli  to  Siena,  71. 

From  Florence,  78. 

Pisa  to  Lucca,  40. 

Lucca  to  Pescia  and  Monte 
Catini,  29. 

Leghorn  to  Pisa  and  Flo- 
rence, 69. 

Leopolda.  339. 
Rancia,  la,  286. 
Ranierl,  San,  festival  of,  6x. 
Rapinium,  222. 
Rapolano,  226,  227. 
Ravenna,  list  of  exarchs  of,  255. 
Reate,  125. 
Recanati,  285. 
Redola,  314. 
Regillum,  site  of,  326. 
Remote,  193. 
Hesina,  311. 
Revenue  of  the  Papal  States, 

2)4- 
Ricorsi,  154. 
Rldracoll,  198. 
Rieti,  325. 
— —  to  Romo,  325. 
Rignano,  422. 
Rigo,  valley  of  the,  355* 
Rlgoli,  41. 
Rigomagno,  226. 
Ri medio,  N.  S.  del,  444. 
Rimini  to  Ancona,  269. 
Rio  Maggiore,  414. 
Rio  di  Perfugas,  453. 
Riola,  449. 
Ripafratta,  stat,  40. 
Roads  of  the  Papal  States,  265. 
Rocca  Contrada,  289. 

Ripescena,  315* 

Romana,  419, 

San  Casciano,  199. 

Silana,  castle  of,  214. 

di  Varano,  288. 

Roman  art,  244, 

bishops  and  popes,    list 

of,  256. 
— —  emperors,  253. 

kings,  25}. 

republic,  253. 


€AN. 

Rome,  42X.— Passports,   lascia 

Sttssare,  luggage,  421.   Porta 
el  Popolo,  Piazza  del  Popolo, 

Obelisk,  42 1 .    Inns,  421 . 

• to  Civita  Castellana,  422. 

• to  Civita   Vecchia,  224, 

JJi. 

to  Florence,  by  Siena,  335. 

• to  Florence,  by  Spoleto, 

Perugia,  Arezzo,  and  the  Val 

d'Arno  di  Sopra,  369. 

* to  Perugia,  by  Todl,  3 1 1. 

* .  to  Rieti  and  Terni,  325. 

Romena,  castle  of,  198. 
Ronclglione,  367. 
Roaaro,  312. 
Roselle,  200. 
Rotta,  la,  stat,  7a 
Rovezzano,  193. 
Ruffolo,  225. 
RusellsB,  ruins  of,  2x9. 

8. 

Saocabgia,  abbey  of,  441.       * 

Sadali,  464. 

Salica  torrent,  200.  ; 

Saligato,  la,  269. 

Samassi  river,  460. 

Sambuca,  199. 

Sambuchetto,  289. 

San  Angelo  di  Capoccla,  327. 

Angelo  in  Vado,  300. 

Antloco,  island,  461. 

Benedetto,  129. 

— —  Casciano,  baths,  199,  201, 

J55. 
— —  Cassiano  di  Controne,  28. 

—  Cristoforo,  308. 

Dalmazzo,    tunnel,    200, 

«5.  J40- 
— —  Donato,  pass  of,  370. 

—  Donlno,  station,  307,  33S- 

Donnino,  Borgo,  stat,  72. 

Efltrfo,  452. 

Ernclio,  405. 

Facondino,  292. 

Filippo,  baths  of,  354. 

Horenzo,  307. 

Gaggio,  199. 

Galgano,  200. 

.  Gavino,  438,  447. 

—— -Gemine,  313. 

— —  Gtacomo,  406. 

«—  Gimignano,  palaces,  337. 

Torri  degi'  ArdingheUi,  338. 

Churches,  338.  Penitentiary, 

340. 

—  Giorgio,  329. 
——Giovanni   (Val   d'Arno), 

370. 

Giovanni  di  Bleda,  363. 

Giovanni  on  the  Cccina, 

217. 
^—  Giovanni  pro  Flamma,  293. 

Giovanni  in  Pietra,  300. 

Giovanni  di  Sinis,  446. 

— -  Gluliano,  baths,  41 
Glustino,  300. 
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SAN. 

San  Giustino  to  Borgo  San  Se- 
polcro  and  Arezzo,  305. 

Giusto,  328. 

Leo,  371. 

LeopoMo,  211. 

— —  Lorenzo,  269, 120. 

— —  — -  Nuovo,  j  56. 

Vecchio,  356, 

— — -  Lucchese,  340. 

— —  Lussorio,  441. 

Marcello,  28,  289. 

Marco,  289. 

Martino  in  Colle,  313. 

Martin-;  al  Piano,  290. 

«— -  Miniato  al  Monte,  convent 
and  church,  182. 

Miniato  de*  Tedeschi,  70. 

Oreste,  423. 

Paolo,  294. 

— —  Pellegrino,  293. 

Pierino,  staU,  70. 

— —  Piero,  staL,  38. 

Pietro  in  Grado,  65. 

— —  Pietro  on  the  Scrchio,  15. 

— - -  Pietro  di  Torres,  442. 

— —  Pietro,  island,  461, 

Quirico,  225,  324,  354- 

— —  Romano,  stat^  70. 

— —  Salvatore,  monastery,  209. 

Severino,  287. 

Sisto,  3  1 3. 

Stc-fano,  220. 

Vera  Congius,  447. 

Vinc^nzio,  217. 

Santa  Anatolia,  jjo. 

— —  Cateriua    di    Pittimmri, 

44J- 
Colomha,  327. 

Maria  d>gli  Angeli,  396. 

— —  Maria  di  Borgo,  320. 

31  aria  di  Colonnata,  308. 

Maria  di  Fallen,  416. 

— —  Maria  Maddalena,  308. 

Marinella,  331. 

Reparata,  in  Sardinia,  437. 

Severa,  331. 

Sofia  di  Civitella,  198. 

Sanguinara  stream,  332. 

Sanluri,  447. 

Santn  Lussurgiu,  445. 

Sarala,  437. 

Sarcidano,  plateau,  462. 

Sardara.447. 

Sardinia,  island  of,  physical 
geography  of,  427.  History, 
428.  Political  divisions  — 
costmnes — character  of  its 
inhabitants,  429.  Agricul- 
ture— climate  of,  430.  Game 
and  fisheries,  411.  Antiqui- 
ties, 412.  Money— Weights 
and  measures — Native  hos- 
pitality—Seasons  for  travel- 
ling, 413.  Plans  of  tours 
through  the  island,  414. 
Geology  of,  435.  Books  and 
maps  on  and  of,  436.  Modes 
of  reaching  the  island,  436. 

8arrabus,  464. 


8IEMA. 

Sarteano,  324. 
Sarzana  to  Lucca,  12. 
Sassari,  439. 

to  Alghero,  454- 

to  Tcmpio,  453. 

Sasso  di  Castro,  73. 

di  Dante,  97. 

di  Pale,  289. 

,  baths  of,  331. 

,  boracic  acid  works  at, 214. 

Sassoferrato,  288. 
Saturnia,  ruins  of,  222. 
Sanccu,  443. 

Savio,  source  of  the,  395. 
Saxa  Rubra,  ad,  425. 
Scaffa,  la,  453. 
Scala,  la,  354. 

Cavallo,  454. 

Scarica  l'Assino,  73. 
Schieggia,  la,  292. 
Schools  of  painting,  248. 
Scritto,  308. 
Scrofano,  425. 
Sculpture,  Christian,  247. 

in  Tuscany,  9. 

Sedini.  453. 
Segromigno,  24. 
Selargius,  452. 
Selva  la  Rocca,  332. 
Semonte,  308. 
Sena  Gallic*.  273. 

Julia,  34*- 

Senorbi,  462. 
Sentina,  292. 
Sepolturas  de  is  Gigantes,  in 

Sardinia,  432. 
Seravezza,  14.    Quarries,  15. 
Serchio  river,  15,  25,  4a 
Seriate  torrent,  354. 
Serra  di  Genga,  299. 
Serravalle,  289.  Stat,  30.  Pass, 

J 1. 

Serrazzano,  boracic  acid  works, 
214. 

Serre,  226. 

SerrenU,  448. 

Serri,  462. 

Sesto,  2$,  40. 

Sette  Vene,  418. 

Seui,  464. 

Seulo,  463. 

Sforsa  Costa,  286. 

Siele  torrent,  355* 

Siena: — Inns,  340.  Geology, 
341.  History,  341.  Diligences, 
340,  353.  Railroad,  35J- 
School  of  painting,  341. 
Istituto  delle  Belle  Arri,  342. 
Archives,  349.  Fountain, 
349*  Gates,  351.  Citadel,  351. 
Lizza,  351.  Festival  of  St. 
Catherine,  352.  Franciscan 
convent,  352.  Castle  of  Bel- 
caro,  352.  Manners  and  lan- 
guage of  the  SJenese,  352. 
Climate,  352. 

Duomo,  343.     Baptistery, 
3461. 
Churches:  — S.  Agostino, 


8TEAM-PACXETS. 


MO?'       . 

atone,  347 ;  S.  llnnrnko.  347  ; 
S.  Francesco,  347;  Font* 
Giusta,  347;  S.  GR>rgaov347  ; 
S.  Manioc,  347;  S.  (juirico, 
348 ;  S.  Spirito,  348  ;  LaTri- 
nita,  348. 

Oratory  of  S.  Bernardino, 
347.  Oratory  and  house  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  348. 

Public  buildings : — Palazzo 
Pubblico,  344 ;  other  palaces, 
349.  Accad.-nra  degii  intro- 
nati  (the  library),  350.  Col- 
legio  Tolomei,35i*  Hospital, 
351.  Loggia  <tiS.Paok\  348. 
Piazza  del  Campo,  348.  Uni- 
versity, 350- 

Siena  to  Arezzo,  224. 

* to  Chiusi,  by  the  Val  di 

Chiana,  225. 

* to  Florence,  by  railway, 

335. 

by  post-road,  199. 

to  Grosseto,  200. 

Sieve  river,  74. 

Sigillo,  293.    Cavern  at,  293. 

Signa,  72,  335. 

Siianus.459. 

Sili,  447- 

Siliqua,  461. 

Simaiis,  447. 

Sindia,  458. 

Singerna,  river,  197.  TaUey  of 
the,  J07. 

Smigallia,  273.  Port,  27 3-  His- 
tory, 273.  Convent,  fair,  274. 

Sinnai,  451. 

Soci,  197. 

Solanas,  44$. 

Soracte,  Mons,  423. 

Sorbolungo,  29a. 

Sorso,  453. 

Sovana,  ruins  of,  222. 

Sovara,  valley  of  the,  307. 

Spello  : — Gate,  churches,  403. 
Roman  remains,  403. 

Spelonca,  la,  379- 

Spezia,  Gulf  of,  12. 

Spoleto: — Inns,  manufacture, 

407.  Historical  notice,  407. 
Cathedral,    407.     Churches, 

408.  Palace,  piazza,  citadel, 
408.  Aqueduct,  408.  Anti- 
quities, 409. 

*  to  Ancona,  328. 

Spoletium,  407. 

Stabbfa,  422. 

Staggia,  town,  340;  valley  of 
the,  200,  340. 

Stamenti  of  Sardinia,  428. 

Statua,  ad,  332. 

Steam-packets  at  Ancona,  278* 

at  Civita  Yecchia,  22J. 

on  the  Tiber,  414. 

between  Caguari  and  Tu- 
nis, 448. 

—  between  Genoa  and 
dinia,  436, 448.    . 


INDEX. 
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STEAM-PACKETS. 

Steam-packets  between  Genoa 
and  Leghorn,  &c,  66. 

—  between  Leghorn  and  Mar- 
seilles, 66. 

Sterza  river,  201. 

Stia,  198. 

Stiava,  15. 

Storta,  la,  419. 

Strettura,  la,  409. 

Sucrinium,  360. 

SuHli,  462. 

Sulcis,  462. 

Sunl,  458. 

Sutri,  Sutrium,  j66,  368. 


T. 

Tacqotsara  valley,  464. 

Tadinum,  293. 

Talamone,  220. 

Tumuli,  44*. 

Tarma  river,  200. 

Tarquinii,  366. 

Taverne  d'  Arbia,  225. 

Tavernelle,  313. 

Tavolara  island,  436. 

Tavollo,  the,  269. 

Telamon,  220. 

Telamonaccio,  220. 

Tempio,  in  Sardinia,  453. 

to  Parau,  454. 

Temple  of  Clitumnus,  406. 

• of    Jupiter    Apenninus, 

ruins  of,  292. 

— —  of  Minerva  at  Assist,  por- 
tico of  the  ancient,  402. 

Tenuis  river,  458. 

Tenna  river,  286, 328. 

Termus  river,  453. 

Terni :  —  Inns,  manufactures, 
410.  Cathedral,  antiquities, 
410. 

— — ,  falls  of,  410. 

to  Rome,  325. 

Terranova,  $70. 

■ in  Sardinia,  458. 

• —  to  Alghero,  456. 

• —  to  Ozieri,  456. 

Terricio,  mines  of,  211. 

Tertenia,  valley  of,  464. 

Tharros,  the  ancient,  446. 

Thrasimene,  lake  and  battle  of, 

Tiber,  valley  and  river,  joo, 
307,  308,  326,  311,414. 

source  of,  396. 

Tiesi,  456. 

Tiferoum  Metanrense,  site  of, 
300. 

Tlberinum,  site  of,  jco. 

Tlmia,  river,  405. 

Tirse  river,  441, 427, 447. 

Tissino,  river,  409. 

Todi,  312. 

to  Orvieto,  312. 

* to  Perugia  and  Nami,  3 1 1. 

Tolentino,  287. 

—  treaty  0(287. 


TJRBANTA. 

Tolentino,  battle  of,  286. 

to  San  Severlno,  287. 

Toifa,  224,  311. 

Tombolo  forest,  218. 

Tombs,  Etruscan,  322. 

Topino,  valley  and  river,  29 J, 
403. 

Topography  of  the  Papal  States, 
229. 

Torano,  13. 

torrent,  13. 

Torralba,  442. 

Torre  di  Porta,  14. 

Bertaldo,  222. 

Chiaruccia,  331. 

Flavia,  331. 

di  Monte,  315. 

Serpentara,  327. 

Torrenieri,  354. 

Torretta,  la,  275. 

Torricella,  355, 382. 

Torrimpietra,  332. 

Torrita,  226,  325,  J75. 

Tortoli,  436,  464. 

Tosi,  19). 

Tramazza,  444. 

Tri'bia,  406. 

Tre  Denari  torrent,  332. 

Trcglia,  the,  418. 

Treja,  the,  414,  417,  418,  422. 

Trejenta,  462. 

Treponzlo,  330. 

Trespiano,  74. 

Trevi,  406. 

Tronto  river,  329. 

Troppola,  311. 

Truscheddu,  447. 

Tuder,  ancient,  312. 

Tuoma  river,  354. 

Turano,  the,  325,  326. 

Turres,  ad,  332. 

TurrU  Libsonis,  site  of,  438. 

Turrita,  28. 

Tuscany :  Territory,  Popula- 
latlon,  1.  Agriculture,  2.  Ma- 
nufactures, 2.  Wines,  4. 
Money,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, 5.  Posting,  passports, 
7.  Servants,  8.  Painting,  8. 
Sculpture,  9. 

Tuscany,  list  of  grand  dukes 
of,  260. 

Tusci,  Pliny's  villa,  304. 

Tutla  river,  420. 


V. 

Uvbria,  ancient,  395. 

,  school  of  art  of,  385. 

University  of  Cagliari, 450. 
—  of  Camerino,  288. 

of  Macerata,  286. 

of  Perugia,  392. 

of  Pisa,  63. 

of  Sassarf,  439. 

of  Siena,  350. 

Uras,447. 
Urbania,  299. 


VILLACIDRO. 

Urblno,  delegation  of,  294. 

,  historical  notice  of  the 

dukedom  of,  294. 

,  city  of,  inns,  294.  His- 
torical notice,  294.  Ducal 
palace,  fortifications,  cathe- 
dral, 297.  Churches,  297. 
House  of  Raphael,  298. 
Theatre,  manufactures,  col- 
lege, diligence,  299. 

• to  Citta  di  Castello,  299. 

• to  Fano,  294. 

•—  to  Pesaro,  299. 

,  list  of  dukes  of,  260. 

Urbs  Vetus,  315. 

Uzzano,  30. 


V. 

Vaccinia,  the,  332. 
Vadimon,  lake,  363. 
Vaglia,  74. 
Val  d'Arno,  40,  3*4f  J*6,  370. 

Canonica,  460. 

Cecina,  214. 

diChiana,225,Ji4.J7M75. 

d'Elsa,  335.  JJ& 

d'  Era,  201. 

d'  Orte,  363. 

d'  Ottavo,  25. 

Possora,  215. 

di  Sieve,  74. 

Valchetta  river,  327, 425. 
Valcimara,  288. 
Valdemone,  lake,  363. 
Vallata  Romana,  381. 
Valle  di  Calci,  65. 
Valliana,  198.   • 
Vallombrosa  monastery,  194. 

to  La  Vernia,  196. 

Valverde,  455. 

Veii,  site  of,  419. 

Velino,  the,  river  and  plain  of» 

325,4"- 
Vene,  le,  406. 

Vernia,  la,  monastery,  197. 

to  Camaldoli,  197. 

Vescia,  293. 

Vetralla,  364. 

Vetturini,  79,  267. 

Vetulonla,  site  of,  220. 

Via  Amerina,  363,  418. 

Aurelia,  216, 220,331.  Ro- 
man stations  on,  216,  331. 

Cassia,  325, 359,  J75. 418. 

Clodia,  365. 

Flaminia,   269,  290,  291, 

V)h  294,  405,  413,  424. 

Salaria,  325,  326,  412. 

Tiberlna,  425. 

Vlaregglo,  15. 

Vlcano  torrent,  195. 

Vlcesslmam,  ad,  424 

Vico,  lake  of,  366. 

Vicus  Matrinl,  364. 

Villa,  307. 

YiUacldro,  460. 
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VHXASOVA, 

Yillanova  dl  Trnscheddn,  447. 

. Tulo,  46*. 

Vi  llapozzo,  464. 

Viteroo:— InM,  359.  Cathe- 
dral, J59-  Episcopal  palace, 
j6f.  Churches.  j6i.  Mu- 
seum, J02.  Fountain*,  J62. 
P.  PubbUco,  j6r    Fairs,  J62. 

Vitorchiano,  359. 

Volateme,  202. 

Volsinii,  356. 

Vr>l»inhun,  jjo. 

Volterra  .-—Inns,  202.    Walla, 


VOLTgERA, 

Gates,  Necropolis,  Pis- 
cina, Baths,  Palazxo  Pubblico, 
20J.  Moaeom  of  Anti- 
quities, 204.  library,  20$. 
Cathedral,  20$.  Churches, 
206.  Citadel,  208.  Prison  (il 
Mastic),  208.  CasaGuarnacci, 

208.  a  Ricciarelli,  208.  Ala- 
baster manufactories,  208. — 
Environs:  Villa  Inghirami, 

209.  Balxe,  le.  209.  Carnal- 
dolese  monastery  of  8.  Sal- 


WIXES. 

•Voiterra  to  Florence,  201. 

to  Monte  Catmi,  209. 

▼old,  nans  of,  222, 


Weights  and 
man,  264. 

Sardinian,  41  j. 

— —  Tuscan.  6. 
Wines  of  Tuscany,  4. 


measures,  Ro- 


THE  END. 
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MESSRS.  J.  AND  R.  MCCRACKEN'S 

PRINCIPAL   CORRESPONDENTS   ARE   AT 

ALEXANDRIA Messrs.  Bbiggs  k  Co. 

ALICANTE Messrs.  Jasper  White  &  Co. 

ANCONA    Messrs.  Moose,  Mbrellet,  k  Co. 

avtwvpp  S  Messrs.  F.  Mack  &  Co.,  Kipdorp,  No.  1748. 

Wlff  **** t  Mr.  P.  Vax  Zxebrobck,  Picture  Dealer,  &c,  Ruedes  Recollets,  2076. 

ATHENS,    PIRAEUS    Mr.  J.  J.  Buchkrek. 

BADEN  BADEN  . . .    Messrs.  Stuffbk  k  Binder.    Mr.  F.  Peltjlan's  Successor. 

BAD  EMS Mr.  H.  W.  Thikl.    Messrs.  Beckes  &  Jung. 

BAGNERES  DE  BI-, 

GORRE      (Hautes  V  Mr.  Leon  Gebuzet,  Marble  Works. 

Pyrenees) J 

pi  a  «t  f  i  Messrs.  Jean  Preiswrrk  &  Filsv 

DAOlJi:t \  Messrs.  Schnewlin  &  Co.    M.  Benoit  La  Roche. 

j  Messrs.  Schickleh  Brothers. 
BERLIN <  Mr.  Lion  M.  Cohn,  Comm"5.  Expediteur. 

[  Messrs.  C.  Harsch  &  Co.,  Glass  Manufacturers,  67,Unter  den  Linden. 

BERNE Mr.  Albert  Trumpy. 

BEYROUT Mr.  Henry  Heald. 

BOLOGNA.* Sig.  G.  B.  Renoll    Sig.  L.  Meni. 

-nrnmir  a  tt v  S  Messrs.  J.  Sansot  &  Fils,  Hdtel'des  Princes  et  de  la  Paix 

jjuklulau  a ^  Mr  Li0N  gebuzet,  44,  Allies  de  Tourny. 

BOULOGNE  S.  M.. .    Messrs.  Ch artier,  Mort,  k  Vogue.    Mr.  H.  Sirs. 

CALAIS Messrs.  Chartieb,  Mobt,  &  Vogue. 

riPTQRAn  S  Mr.  Thomas  Wolf,  Glass  Manufacturer. 

^aklsisau ^  jjj.  Cabl  kxqll,  an  Lion  Blanc. 

CARRARA Sig.  F.  Bienaime,  Sculptor.    Sig.  Vincenzo  Livy,  Sculptor. 

C1V1TA  VEOCHIA  .     Messrs.  Lowe  Brothers,  British  Vice  Consulate. 

COBLENTZ Messrs.  Sachs  8s  Hochheimrb,  Wine  Merchants. 

COT  nGNF  i  Mr*  J*  M-  Farina,  gegentiber  dem  Julichs  Platz.    Messrs.  G«». 

^^  X     Tilmes  k  Co.    Mr.  Albert  Heimann,  29,  Bishof&gartenstrasse. 

CONSTANCE Messrs.  Zollikoffer  &  Hozk 

CONSTANTINOPLE     Messrs.  C.  S.  Hanson  k  Co. 
CORFU Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor. 

(Messrs.  H.  W.  Bassenqb &  Co.  Mr.  E.  Arnold,  Printseller.  Mr. 
C.  Teichbrt,  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory  Depot.  Mr.  J.  Kretss, 
Glass  Manufacturer.  Madame  Helena  Wolfsohn,  Schossergasse, 
No.  6. 
(Messrs.  Emm1«.  Fenzi  &  Co.  Messrs.  French  &  Co.  Messrs.  Ma- 
quay  k  Pakenham.  Mr.  E.  Goodban.  Mr.  J.  Tough.  Messrs. 
'Nbsti,  Ciardi,  k  Co.  Mr.  Ant°.  di  Luigi  Piacenti.  Mr.  S. 
Lowe.   -Mr.  Gaeto.  Bianchini,  Mosaic  Worker.    Messrs.  P.  Baz- 

*  **/«-* w» v    jjum  &  yiq.,  Sculptors,  Lungo  l'Arno.     Heirs  of  F.  L.  Pisaki, 

Sculptor,  No.  1,  sui  Prato.  Mr.  P.  Mannajoni,  Sculptor  in  Ala- 
baster, Lung'Arno,  North  Side,  No.  2036a.  Sig.  Carlo  Noccioli. 
Sig.  Luigi  Ramaoci. 

{Mr.  P.  A.  TACCHfs  Successor,  Glass  Manufacturer,  Zeil. 
Messrs.  Bino,  Jun.,  &  Co.     Mr.  F.  Bohler,  Zeil  D,  17. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Zipf. 
FRANZENSBAD. ...     Mr.  C.  J.  Hofmann. 

nvTcvxrA  S  Messrs.  Aug*.  Snell  &  Strasse.    *Mr.  F.  Pelekan's  Successor, 

G&JNfcVA t   .Grand  Qual,  No.  171. 

nnvAA  \  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Co, 

UJ^ OA \  Messrs.  G.  Vignolo  &  Fig!. 

GHENT Mr.  J.  De'Buyser,  Dealer  in  Antiquities,  Marche  au  Beurre,  No.  21. 

GIBRALTAR Messrs.  Archbold,  Johnston,  &  Powers.    Messrs.  Turner  k  Co. 

H A MBURG Messrs.  Sohaar  &  Clauss.   Mr.  G.  F.  Rode. 

HAVRE Messrs.  P.  Devot  k  Co.    Mr.  A.  Chauhont. 

HEIDELBERG  i  Mr-  pH*  Zimmerman*.    Schulze  &  Matteb,  Successors  to  Mr.  M. 

"  "  (.     Libber. 
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K'GBACKEN'S  LIST  OF  COBBESPOKDENTS-amtinuerf. 

HONFLEUR Mr.  J.  Wagner. 

INTERLACKEN ....    Mr.  J.  Grossmamn.     Mr.  Clement  Sjbbtt. 
LAUSANNE Mr.  Longohamfs.    Mr.  Dubois  Rxnou,  Fils. 

t  Messrs.   W.   Maobean  &  Co.     Messrs.  Henderson  Brothers. 

I     Messrs.  Thomas  Pate  &  Sons.    Messrs.  Maquay,  Pakenham, 
LEGHORN {     &  Smtth.    Messrs.  Giac°.  Micali  &  Fiqo.  Sculptors  in  Alabaster 

I     and  Marble.    Mr.  M.  Ristori.    Mr.  Joseph  Guano.    Messrs. 

I    Gio.  Galuani  8c  Co.    Mr.  Ulisse  Cotreman. 
t  tqrsym  i  Mr.  Arthur  Van  Zeller,  in  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 

LdatKJ2i \     Navigation  Company's  Offices. 

LUCERNE Mr.  J.  Krssrlbach-Unterfinger.    Messrs.  F.  Ekoer  &  Fils. 

MADRID Messrs.  Henry  0  Shea  k  Co.,  57,  Calle  de  Fuencarral. 

MALAGA Mr.  George  Hodgson. 

{Mr.  Emanuel  Zammit.  Messrs.  Josh.  Dabmanin  k  Sons,  45,  Strada 
Levante,  Mosaic  Workers.  Mr.  Fortunato  Testa,  92,  Strada  S*» 
Lucia.  Mr.F.  X.  Deoksare  &  Bros.  Mr.  L.  Francalanza,  123, 
Strada  St.  Giovanni. 

MANNHEIM Mr.  Dinkelsfiel.    Messrs.  Eyssen  &  Claus. 

MARIENBAD Mr.  J.  T.  Adleb,  Glass  Manufacturer. 

MAR&FIT  LES  i  Messrs.  Claude  Clero  k  Go.    Messrs.  Horace  Boughet  k  Co. 

mAxusjyLLoxco ^  Mr>  pHILIGRET>  8>  Rue  Suffren. 

MAYENCE Mr.G.L.KAYSER,Expediteur.    Mr.  W.Knussmann,  Cabinet  Maker. 

MESSINA Messrs.  Calller  &  Co. 

wtt  A  xr  ( Messrs.  Buffet  &  Bbruto,  Piazzale  di  S.  Sepolcro.  No.  3176. 

MiLtASi \  Messrs.  Brambilla. 


Mr.  Hy.  Wimmer,  Printseller,  Promenade  St.  No.  12.    Heirs  of  Seb. 
MUNICH ^     Pichler.     Messrs.  Mai*  &  Widmayeb,  Printsellers.    Messrs.  L. 

(     Negrioli  &  Co. 

NAPLES Messrs.  Igguldbn  &  Co.    Messrs.  W.  J.  Turner  Ac  Co. 

NEW  YORK Messrs.  Wilbur  &  Price.    Mr.  Thomas  Scott. 

jsrrrn,  (  Messrs.  A.  Lacroix  &  Co.,  British  Consulate.    Messrs.  E.  Carlone 

1*1US' \    &Co.    Mr.  T.W.How.    Mr.  Ch.  Giordan. 

s  Mr.  Paolo  Galimberti,  at  the  Red  Horse,  Dealer  In  Antiquities. 

NUREMBERG. . ....-[  Mr.  John  Conrad  Cnoff,  Banker  and  Forwarding  Agent. 

I  Mr.  A.  Pickebt. 

OSTEND Messrs.  Bach  &  Co. 

PALERMO Messrs.  Thomas  Brothers. 

p  a  rtq  ( Mr.  L.  Chenue,  Packer,  Rue  Croix  Petits  Champs,  No.  24/ 

rAR1° X  Mr.  E.  Briffaux,  108,  Rue  St  Denis,  k  10,  Rue  Chabannais. 

PAU Mr.  Merillon  Ainb. 

PISA Messrs.  Huguet  k  Van  Lint,  Sculptors  in  Alabaster  and  Marble, 

pi>  aptttt  $  Mr.  W.  Hofmann,  Glass  Manufacturer,  Blauern  Stern. 

riiAU  u  a \  Mr.  P.  Czerm ak,  ditto.     Mr.  A.  V.  Lbbeda,  Gun  Maker. 

( Messrs.  Torlonia  k  Co.     Messrs.  Freeborn  k  Co.     Messrs.  Mao* 
T>nM.Tj,  J     bean  k  Co.    Messrs.  Plowden,  Cholmeley,  k  Co.     Messrs. 

■KUJWJ1' \     Pakenham,  Hooker,  k  Co.     Mr.  E.  Trebbi.     Mr.  Luigi  Bran- 

v    chini,  at  the  English  College.    Mr.  J.  P.  Shea. 

T./vr.r™T>™  a  tut  S  Messrs.  Preston  &  Co.    Messrs.  C.  Hemmann  &  Co. 

ROTTERDAM j  Me8Srg  ^^  &  ^ 

SCHAFFHAUSEN  . .    Messrs.  Zollikoffer  &  Hoz. 

.__„  T  „  C  Mr.  Julian  B.  Williams,  British  Vice-Consulate. 

SEVILLE ^Ik)n  Juan  j^,,  Bailly. 

SMYRNA Messrs.  Hanson  &  Co. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  .    Messrs.  Thomson,  Bonab,  k  Co. 
SYRA Mr.  Wilkinson,  British  Consul. 

T-rrrnTisn?  i  Mr*  ^  H* J*  Wald»  Bazaar.    Mr.  Erb,  Fils. 

X  MUU.W  & x  Messrs.  Buzberger  &  Lanzbbin.    Mr.  Albert  Trumpt. 

TRIESTE Messrs.  Moose  &  Co. 

TURIN Messrs.  J.  A.  Laohaihb  &  Ferbera,  Rue  de  1' Arsenal,  No.  4. 

( Messrs.  Freres  Schielin.    Mr.  Antonio  Zen. 
VENICE -J  Messrs.  S.  &  A.  Blumenthal  &  Co. 

( Mr.  L.  Bovabdi,  Campo  S.  Fantino,  No.  2000,  rosso. 

VEVA.Y Mr.  Jules  Getaz. 

ittitntc  a  $ Mr* W*  Hofmann,  Glass  Manufacturer,  am  Lugeck,  No.  768. 

V       ^       (Messrs.  J.  &  L.  Lobmeyeb,  Glass  Manufacturers,  940,  KSrnthner 

VOLTERRA  .......    Sig.  Otto.  Callaj,  and  Messrs.  G.  Chekigi  8c  Fig*,  rstrasse. 

WALDSHUTT Messrs.  Zollikoffeb  &  Hoz. 

ZURICH Messrs.  Fossabt,  Pere  &  Fils. 
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FLORENCE. 


G.    BIANCHINI, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  TABLES  AND  LADIES'  ORNAMENTS 

OF  FLORENTINE  MOSAIC, 

No.    4844,   VIA   »JE>   SELL  I, 

Opposite  tkt  Royal  Chapel  qf  the  Medici, 

TNTITES  the  English  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  visit  his  Establishment,  where 
■**  may  always  be  seen  numerous  specimens  of  this  celebrated  and  beautiful 
Manufacture,  in  every  description  of  Rare  and  Precious  Stones.  Orders  for  Tables 
and  other  Ornaments  executed  to  any  Design. 

G.  Biaxchini'8  Agents  in  England  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Gracken,  7,  Old 
Jewry,  London. 


BRI ENZ  —  I NTER  LACKEN. 

ii  ■  ■■■' 


J.  GROSSMANN, 

SCULPTOR  IN  WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  SWISS 
WOOD  MODELS  AND  ORNAMENTS, 

AT    XlTTBIUbACUnr. 

TTIS  WAREHOUSE  is  situated  between  the  Belvedere  Hotel  and  Schweiierhof, 
J-L  where  he  keeps  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of  the  above  objects  to  be 
found  in  Switzerland.     He  undertakes  to  forward  Goods  to  England  and  elsewhere. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  McCRACKEN,  7,  Old  Jewry. 


PISA. 


HUGUET  AND  VAN  LINT, 

SCULPTORS  IN  MARBLE  AND  ALABASTER, 

Lnnf*  ArnOf  under  the  Hotel  F«verada. 

rpHJS  oldest  established  house  in  Pisa,  where  may  bo  found  the  best  assortment 
x  of  Models  of  the  Duomo,  Baptistry,  and  Tower.  Also  Figures  and  other 
local  objects  illustrative  of  the  Agriculture  and  Customs  of  the  country,  executed 
in  the  highest  style  of  art. 

Their  extensive  Show  Rooms  are  always  open  to  Visitors. 

Londo^011^1148  in  England'  Messr8-  J-  *  R-  McCRACKEN,  7,  Old  Jewry, 
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NICE. 

HOTEL  DE   L'UKIVEBB. 
T.   W.   HOW, 

FROM  LONDON,  PROPRIETOR. 

This  Hotel,  most  eligibly  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  central  positions  in  the  town,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Place  St  Dominique, 
and  close  to  the  Corso,  Cercle,  Public  Libra- 
ries, Theatre,  Sea-Baths,  &c,  has  been  en- 
tirely renovated,  and  famished  with  the 
comforts  necessary  to  English  travellers. 

Apartments  or  single  rooms  on  most 
moderate  terms. 

Table  d'hOte.  Th*  Times  and  Gaugxahx 
taken  in. 

Correspondents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and 
R.  M'Cjucousn,  J.  014  Jewry. 


GABY'S  IMPBOVED  POCKET 
TOURIST'S  TELESCOPE. 

(See  *  Murray's  Handbook.') 

Manufacturer  of  all  descriptions  of  Mathema- 
tical, Surveying,  and  Optical  Instruments,  for 
the  use  of  Naval  and  Military  Officers,  &c 
Also  the  Binocular  Reconnoitring  Field 
Glass,  so  highly  spoken  of  by  officers  and 
other  gentlemen;  price,  with  best  sling-case, 
61.  6i.  Gary's  improved  Achromatic  Micro- 
scope, with  two  sets  of  choice  lenses,  capable 
of  denning  the  severe  test  objects,  16k  I6i 
and  181.]  18s.  Travelling  Spectacles  of  all 
kinds. 

Mathematical  and  Optical  Instrument 
Maker  to  the  Admiralty,  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege, Sandhurst,  Christ's  Hospital,  and  East 
India  College,  Agra*  &o. 

Established  upwards  of  a  Ceptury. 


MUNICH. 


HENRY   WIMMER, 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

J.  M.  DE  HERMANN, 

PRINT  AND  PICTURE  SELLER  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 

OP  BAVARIA, 

ROYAL    PROKJGBJJWE    STRASSJE,    STo.    12, 

MAGAZINE  OF  OBJECTS  OF  FINE  ARTS, 

PICTURES,  PRINTS,  DRAWINGS,  AND  LITHOGRAPHS, 

Invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  visit  his  Establishment,  where  he 
has  always  on  Sale  an  extensive  collection  of  Pictures  by  Modern 
Artists,  Paintings  on  Glass  and  Porcelain,  Miniatures,  Drawings,  En- 
gravings, and  Lithographs,  the  latter  comprising  the  Complete  Collec- 
tions of  the  various  Galleries,  of  which  Single  Copies  may  be  selected. 

He  has  also  on  Sale  all  that  relates  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

H.  WIMMER  undertakes  to  forward  to  England  all  purchases  made 
at  his  Establishment,  through  his  Correspondents,  Messrs.  J.  &  R. 
M'Craoken,  7.  Old  Jewry,  London, 
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FRANKFORT  O.  M. 


BING  JUNB.  AND  CO. 


ZEIS*,    Mo.    31, 

(OPPOSITE  THE  HOTEL  DE  RU8SIE,) 

MANUFACTORY  OF  ARTICLES   IN  STAG'S  HORN. 

DEPOT  OF  DRESDEN  CHINA. 

COPT  OF   THE   STATUE  OF  AEIADNE. 

%*  All  kinds  op  Parisian  Fancy  Articles. 


Messrs.  BING  Jun.  and  Co.  beg  respectfully  to  invite  the  Public  to  visit  their 
Establishment,  where  they  have  always  on  show,  and  for  sale,  a  most  extensive 
Assortment  of  Articles  in  Stag's  Horn,  of  their  own  manufacture ;  consisting  of 
Brooches,  Ear-rings,  Bracelets,  Pen  and  Pencil  Holders,  Seals,  Inkstands,  Watch- 
stands,  Snuff-boxes,  Cigar-boxes,  Whips,  Walking-sticks,  Knives,  Card-cases,  and 
every  description  of  article  for  the  Writing  and  Work  Table,  besides  Vases  and 
other  ornamental  objects  too  various  to  be  here  enumerated. 

Messrs.  Bino  have  also  the  finest  Copies,  both  in  Biscuit-China  and  Bronze,  of 
the  Statue  of  Ariadne,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Sculptor  Danneceer,  of  which 
the  original  is  in  Bethman's  Museum  at  Frankfort  0.  M. 

Messrs.  Bing  have  likewise  the  Sole  Depdt  in  Frankfort  of  the  Porcelain  of 
the  Royal  Manufactory  of  Dresden ;  and  at  their  Establishment  may  be  seen  the 
most  splendid  assortment  of  Figures  after  the  Ancient  Models,  ornamented  with 
Lace- work  of  the  most  extraordinary  fineness ;  likewise  Dinner,  Dessert,  and  Tea 
Services;  Plates,  Vases,  Candelabras,  Baskets,  &c.  &c,  in  the  Antique  Style, 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  relief,  and  the  finest  paintings. 

Besides  the  above-named  objects,  they  have  a  superb  assortment  of  Clocks, 
Bronzes,  Porcelain,  and  other  Fancy  Objects,  the  productions  of  Germany,  France, 
and  England. 

DEPOT  OF  THE  VERITABLE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE  OF  JEAN  MARIA 

FARINA,  OF  COLOGNE. 

V  Their  Correspondents  in  London  arc  J.  and  R.  M'Cracken,  7,  Old  Jewry. 
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FRANKFORT   O.  M. 


P.  A.  TACCHFS  SUCCESSOR, 

(LATE  FRANCIS  STEIGERWALD,) 
ZEIfc  I>,  Bo.  17, 

©(DHIEMIAM  FANCY  (&ILASS  ANB  CRYSTAL 

WjflJREHOTUSEa 


P.  A.  TACCHFS  SUCCESSOR  begs  to  acquaint  the  Public  tha 
he  has  become  the  Purchaser  of  Mr.  F.  Steigerwald's  Establish- 
ment in  this  Town,  for  the  Sale  of  Bohemian  Fancy  Cut  Glass  and 
Crystals. 

He  has  always  an  extensive  and  choice  Assortment  of  the  Newest 
and  most  Elegant  Patterns  of 

ORNAMENTAL  CUT,  ENGRAVED,  GILT,  &  PAINTED  GLASS, 

BOTH  WHITE  AND  COLOURED, 

In  Dessert  Services,  Chandeliers,  Articles  for  the  Table  and  Toilet, 
and  every  possible  variety  of  objects  in  this  beautiful  branch  of  manu- 
facture. He  solicits,  and  will  endeavour  to  merit,  a  continuance  of 
the  favours  of  the  Public,  which  the  late  well-known  House  enjoyed 
in  an  eminent  degree  during  a  considerable  number  of  years. 

P.  A.  Tacchi's  Successor  has  Branch  Establishments  during  the 
Season  at 

WIESBADEN    AND    EMS, 

Where  will  always  be  found  Selections  of  the  newest  Articles  from  his 
principal  Establishment. 


His  Agents  in  England,  to  whom  he  undertakes  to  forward  Pur- 
chases made  of  him,  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Cracken,  7,  Old  Jewry, 
London, 
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COLOGNE    O.    RHINE. 


JOHN     MARIA    FARINA, 

GEGENUBER  DEM  JULICHS  PLATZ 

(Opposite  the  Julich's  Place), 

PURVEYOR    TO    H.    M.    QUEEN    VICTORIA; 
TO  H.  M.  F.  W.  HL,  KING  OF  PRUSSIA;  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA; 

THE  KING  OF  HANOVER,  ETC.  ETC, 

or  THE 

ONLY  GENUINE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE. 


THE  frequency  of  mistakes,  which  are  sometimes  accidental,  bat  for  the  most 
part  the  result  of  deception  practised  by  Interested  individuals,  induce*  me  to  request 
the  attention  of  English  travellers  to  the  following  statement:- 

Since  the  first  establishment  of  my  house  in  1709,  there  has  never  been  any  partner  in 
the  business  who  did  not  bear  the  name  of  Fabuta,  nor  has  the  manufacture  of  a  second 
and  cheaper  quality  of  Eau  de  Cologne  ever  been  attempted.  Since  1828,  however, 
several  inhabitants  of  Cologne  have  entered  Into  engagements  with  Italians  of  the  name  of 
Farina,  and,  by  employing  that  name,  have  succeeded  to  a  very  great  extent  in  foisting  an 
inferior  and  spurious  article  upon  the  Public 

But  they  have  In  this  rivalry  in  trade  not  been  satisfied  with  the  mere  usurpation  of  my 
name ;  the  concluding  phrase,  "opposite  the  Julich's  place,"  which  had  so  long  existed  my 
special  property,  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  its  integrity.    To  deceive  and  lead  astray 
again  those  of  the  public  who  are  not  fully  conversant  with  the  locality  and  circumstances, 
the  competition  seized  hold  of  the  word  "opposite,"  and  more  than  once  settled  in  my 
immediate  neighbourhood,  that  they  might  avail  themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  the  phrase 
"opposite  the  Julich's  Place.**    When  tried  before  the  courts,  the  use  only  of  the  word 
M  opposite  "  was  forbidden,  which,  however,  has  been  supplied  by  the  word  "  at"  or  *  near," 
with  the  addition  of  the  number  of  their  bouses.    It  is  true,  another  less  flagrant,  but  not 
less  deceitful  invention  was,  that  several  of  my  imitators  established  the  sites  of  their 
manufactories  in  other  public  places  of  the  town,  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  the  phrase 

"  opposite Place,  or  Market"  on  their  address  cards  or  labels,  speculating;  with  respect 

to  the  proper  name  "JuUch,"  on  the  carelessness  or  forgetfulness  of  the  consumer.  I  there- 
fore beg  to  inform  all  strangers  visiting  Cologne  that  my  establishment,  which  has  existed 
since  1709,  is  exactly  opposite  the  Julich's  Place,  forming  the  corner  of  the  two  streets, 
Unter  Goldschmidt  and  Oben  Marspforten,  No.  23;  and  that  it  may  be  the  more  easily 
recognised,  I  have  put  up  the  arms  of  England,  Russia,  &c  &c,  in  the  front  of  my  house. 
By  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  notice,  I  hope  to  check  that  system  of  imposi- 
tion which  has  been  so  long  practised  towards  foreigners  by  coachmen,  valets-de-place,  and 
others,  who  receive  bribes  from  the  vendors  of  the  many  spurious  compounds  sold  under  my 
name. 

A  new  proof  of  the  excellence  of  inr  manufacture  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
fact  of  the  Jury  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  having  awarded  me  the  Prise  Medal.— 
See  the  Official  Statement  in  No.  20,934,  page  6,  of  the  *  Times  *  of  this  month. 

Ooiogh*  October,  1861.  J.  m.  FARINA, 

Gegenuber  dem  Jniich*  Flats, 

***  MV  Agents  in  London  are  Messrs,  J,  &  R.  M'Craokbn,  7,  Old  Jewry, 
by  whom  orders  are  received  for  me. 
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GRAND   HOTEL   DE   LYON, 

RUE  IMPERIAL,  AND  PLACE  DE  LA  BOURSE,  LYONS. 

rpWO  HUNDRED  BEDROOMS,  and  TWENTY  SALOONS,  in  every  Variety; 
-1-  Large  and  Small  Apartments  for  Families,  elegantly  furnished ;  Saloons  for  Official 
Receptions;  Conversational  and  Beading  Rooms ;  Coffee  and  Smoking  Divan ;  Baths;  Private 
Carriages,  Omnibuses,  Restaurant;  Service  in  the  Apartments,  a  la  Carte,  or  at  fixed  prices. 


The  GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LYON  is  too  important  and  too  well  known  to  require  info* 
dicions  praise :  it  suffices  to  state  that  it  cost  nearly  THREE  MILLIONS  OF  FRANCS, 
and  that  the  accommodation  is  of  so  comfortable  and  luxurious  a  character  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  all  visitors. 

Although  the  GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LYON  affords  the  most  elegant  accommodation  for 
the  highest  classes,  it  is  frequented  by  visitors  of  the  humblest  pretensions.  Rooms  at  a  frs* 
very  comfortably  furnished. 

TABLE  D'HOTE  at  4  frs.  In  consequence  of  the  Proprietors  having  contracted  with  the 
Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  Wine-growers  for  supplies  of  their  Best  Wines,  qualities  of  the 
first  vintages  may  be  had  at  this  Hotel  at  moderate  prices.  Since  the  Hotel  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  new  Proprietors,  instead  of  a  Company,  the  reduction  they  have  made  in  the  prices 
precludes  them  from  paying  Fees  to  the  Cab  and  Coach  Drivers  at  the  Railway  Station. 
Travellers  are  therefore  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Lyons  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  Rue  Imperial,  near  the  Bank  of  France,  and  opposite  the  Palace  of  the 
Bourse, 


WILLIAM  HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN    GLASS     MANUFACTURER, 

TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA, 

Recommends  his  great  assortment  of  Glass  Ware,  from  his  own  Manufactories  in 
Bohemia.  The  choicest  Articles  in  every  Colour,  Shape,  and  Description,  are  sold, 
at  the  same  moderate  prices,  at  both  his  Establishments — 

At  Prague,  Hotel  Blue  Start  •>*  Vienna,  768,  Xrageck. 

Agents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'CRACKEN,  7,  Old  Jewry. 
Goods  forwarded  direct  to  England,  America,  fyc. 


LEGHORN. 

UIACEVTH  JIICALI  AND  SON, 

Via  Ferdinanda,  M.  1230. 

Manufactory  of  Marble,  Alabaster,  and 
Scagliola  Tables,  and  DepOt  of  objects  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Their  extensive  Show-rooms  are  always 
open  to  Visitors. 

THEIR  AGENTS  XH  ENGLAND  ABB 

MESSRS.  J.  AND  B.  M'CRACKEN, 
7,  Old  Jewry,  London, 


CARLSBAD. 


THOMAS  WOLF, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  WARES. 

Thomas  Wolt  begs  to  inform  the  Visitors 
to  Carlsbad  that  at  his  Establishment  will  be 
found  the  finest  and  richest  Assortment  of 
the  Crystal  and  Glass  Wares  of  Bohemia— 
especially  Table  and  Dessert  Services— 

all  at  reasonable  and  fixed  prices. 

CORRESPONDENTS  IN  ENGLAND: 

Messrs.  J.  &  B.  M'CRACKEN,  7,  Old  Jewry 
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SHBEBJE  STEMPEl, 

bewilhgt 


SENAT 

der  freien  Stadt, 


MEDAIUE. 


FBIEDBICH   BOHLER, 

MANUFACTORY  OF  STAGHORN, 

Zeil  No.  64  (next  door  to  the  Poet-Office). 

Fubwtukb  OP  evebt  description,  as  Sofas,  Chairs,  Tables,  &c.  &c.  Chan- 
deliers, Table  and  Hand  Candlesticks,  Shooting- tackle,  Ixkbtands,  Paper- 
knives,  Penholders,  Seals,  &e.  Knives,  Riding-whips,  Cigar-oaees  and 
Holders,  Pipes,  Match-boxes,  Porte-monnaies,  Card-cases,  Thermometers, 
Goblbtb,  Candle-screens,  Figures  and  Groups  of  Animals  executed  after 
Riedinger  and  others.  Broochps,  Bracelets,  Earrings,  Shirt-pins,  Studs,  and 
Buttons.  Stag  and  Dbkb  Heads  with  Antlers  attached  to  the  Skull.  Sofa- 
rugs  or  Foot-cloths  of  Skins  of  Wild  Animals  with  Head  preserved. 

Orders   for  a  Complete  Set  or  for  any  quantity  of  Furniture  will    be 
promptly  executed. 

The  Agents  in  London  are  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  McCbaokek,  7,  Old  Jewry. 
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FRIEMICH   BOHLER, 


Z  eil, 
dicht    neben 

Stempel,  bewilligt  vom   tonal 


No.  54, 

der     Post, 

der   frelcn  EUdt,   Frankfort. 


Pendules  (Ornamental  Clocks)  of  every  description,  Vases,  Goblets,  Antique 
and  Modern  Statuettes  and  Groopb,  Groups  of  Animals,  Inkstands, 
Paper-weights,  &c.  &c,  in  Bronze,  Cast  Iron,  Gal vano- plastic,  &c. 

Crown-chandeliers  ;  Branch,  Table,  and  Hand  Candlesticks,  in  Bronze, 
&c. ;  Lamps  of  every  description. 

Porcelain  and  Britannia-metal  Goods,  Liqueur-chests. 

Travelling  Dressing-cases,  Railroad  Companions,  Picnic-baskets,  Tra- 
velling Bags,  Brushes,  Combs. 

Work-tables  and  Boxes,  Tapestries,  Fans,  Ball-books,  Smelling-bottles, 
Opera-Glasses,  &c.  &c. 

Superior  Copies  of  the  Ariadne  by  Danneckcr,  and  the  Amazon  by  Kiss. 

Genuine  Eau  de  Cologne  of  Jean  Maria  Farina,  opposite  the  Jiilichsplatz, 

The  Agents  in  London  are  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  McCbaokbn,  7,  Old  Jewry. 
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VI  ENNA. 


0#fcemlM  White  a»4  C«l«*re4  Crystal  Glass  Warefca 

J.  &  L.   LOBMEYR, 

GLASS     MANUFACTUEEEB, 
No.  940,  KARNTHNRRSTRASSE, 

Beo  toinform  Visitors  to  Vienna  that  they  have  considerably  enlarged  their  Esta- 
blishment. The  most  complete  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Bohemian  White  and 
Coloured  Crystal  Glass,  and  of  all  articles  in  this  branch  of  industry,  in  the 
newest  and  most  elegant  style,  is  always  on  hand.  The  rich  collections  of  all 
Articles  of  Luxury,  riz.  Table,  Dessert,  and  other  Services,  Vases,  Candelabra*, 
Lustres,  Looking-glasses,  Ac  &c,  will,  they  feel  assured,  satisfy  every  visitor. 

The  prices  are  fixed  at  very  moderate  and  reasonable  charges. — The  English 
language  is  spoken. 

Their  Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'Cbacken,  No.  7,  Old 
Jewry,  London,  will  execute  all  orders  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention. 


FLORENCE. 


PETER   MANNAIONI, 

SCULPTOR  TJT  TffAKBTiB  AND  ALABASTER,  AJETD 
WORKER  EST  FliOEJENTTCTB  MOSAIC, 

LUNG'  ARNO,  NORTH  SIDE,  No.  2036a. 

A  vast  collection  of  objects  of  Art  of  every  kind  Is  to  be  seen  in  this  establishment,  such  as 
Jaarble  and  Alabaster  Statues  and  Vases,  Ancient  and  Modern  Pictures,  Miniatures,  Engrav- 
ings, and  Drawings,  Objects  of  Antiquity,  Bronzes,  &c.  Artists'  Books  and  Florentine  Mo- 
saic. Commissions  taken  for  Marble  Busts  and  Portrait  Painting,  and  generally  for  all 
kinds  of  Architectural  Works,  as  Monuments,  Chimney  Pieces,  Furniture,  Sec. 

Correspondents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'CRACKEN,  »,  Old  Jewry. 


FRANKFORT    O.   M. 


MESSRS.  LOHR  &  ALTEN, 

FBOPBIETOR8  0» 

THE  ROMAN  EMREROR  HOTEL, 

Beg  to  recommend  their  House  to  English  Travellers. 

This  large  and  well-situated  Establishment  is  conducted  under  the"  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Proprietors,  and  newly  furnished  with  every  comfort,  and 
a  new  splendid  Dining-room. 

The  "  Roman  Emperor"  is  often  honoured  by  Royal  Families  and  other  high 

~Tsonages.     The  following  have  lately  honoured  this  Hotel — 

H.M.  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  WURTEMBERG. 
H.M.  THE  QUEEN  OF  HOLLAND. 
JI.H.  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OLGA  OF  WURTEMBERG. 
HJ.H.  THE  ARCHDUKE  OF  AUSTRIA.    &c.  &c  &c. 

Table-d'hote  at  l,    111.  SOkr.  Breakfast,  42kr. 

,»       „       5.    ail.  Tea,  &2kr. 

Bed  Rooms,  from  111,  to  311* 
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BERLIN. 


C.   HARSCH   &  CO., 

67,  Unter  den  Linden, 

FAMCT  GLASS  WAEMOTOEp 

Bjso  to  call  the  attention  of  Visitors  to  their  Extensive  Assortment  of 
BOHEMIAN,  BAVARIAN,  AND  SILESIAN  GLASS, 

.  CONSISTING  OF 

ARTICLES    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION, 

OP  THE  NEWEST  AND  HOST  ELEGANT  PATTERNS. 

Their  Correspondents  in  London  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Cracken,  7,  Old  Jewry. 

VENICE. 

VENETIAN  GLASS  &  SHELL-WOKK  WAKEHOUSE. 


GUISEPPE    BROCCHIERI, 

PIAZZA  DI  SAN  MARCO,  No.  131, 

Is  the  proprietor  of  the  oldest  established  and  largest  warehouse  in 
Venice,  where  visitors  to  this  renowned  city  will  find  the  best  and  most 
extensive  assortment  of  Venetian  Glass  Wares,  Beads  of  Enamel  and 
Venturina  (an  exclusively  Venetian  production  of  rare  beauty),  Shell- 
Work,  Imitation  of  Antique  Glass,  Spun  Glass,  Models  of  Gondolas, 
Corals,  Cameos,  Lava  ditto,  Mosaics  of  every  variety  and  quality,  and, 
in  fact,  of  all  the  most  varied  fancy  works  of  Venetian  production. 

He  executes  Commissions  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  the  greatest 
despatch  and  exactitude,  to  which  he  invites  the  attention  of  his  kind 
customers  and  patrons. 

Correspondents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  &  B.  M'Cbackek,  7,  Old  Jewr 
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TO  VISITORS  TO  THE  CONTINENT. 


London,  1st  Mat,  1860. 

OLIVIEE     &    CAER, 

37,  Finsbury  Square,  London, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  AND  GENERAL  AGENTS: 

Agenta  to  Mr.  t.  BEYEBMAK,  Bordeaux, 

AND 

Mr.  T.  rOWLE,  Xaienil,  near  Ay,  Champagne,  and  8,  Hue  Pernelle,  Paris, 

* 

FOR  THE  SALE  OF  THEIR  BORDEAUX  AND  CHAMPAGNE  WINES. 


UNDERTAKE  the  Purchase  and  Sale  on  Commission  of  all  kinds 
of  Goods,  and  the  Shipment  and  Reception  of  Merchandise, 
Personal  Effects,  and  Property  of  every  Description,  to  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  World. 

They  particularly  devote  jfaeiv  attention  to  the  reception  and  delivery 
of  Works  of  Art  and  other  Property,  the  purchases  of  Visitors  to 
the  Continent,  who  may  he  assured  that  everything  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  0.  &  C.  will  be  passed  through  the  Custom-house  with  the 
utmost  care,  under  their  own  superintendence,  and  at  most  moderate 
Rates  of  Charge. 

Packages  shipped  to  Liverpool,  Southampton,  and  other  English 
Ports  also  attended  to,  0.  &  C.  having  facilities  at  those  Ports  for 
attending  to  such  business,  but  the  Bills  of  Lading  arid  Letters  of  Advice 
should  be  addressed  to  them  in  London. 

0.  &  C.  also  beg  to  inform  English  Residents  on  the  Continent, 
Hotel  Keepers,  Dealers,  and  others,  that  they  undertake  to  purchase  at 
a  moderate  commission,  and  send  out,  Wines,  Teas,  and  every  kind  of 
Foreign,  Colonial,  and  English  Produce ;  also  Manufactured  Goods  of 
every  Description,  being  enabled,  from  their  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  Markets,  to  purchase  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Their  Mr.  C.  H.  Olivier  having   been  established  at  the  ahove 

address  as  a  Commission  Merchant  for  thirty  years,  and  their  Mr.  C. 

n"BB  having  been  upwards  of  nineteen  years  in  the  house  of  Messrs. 

R.  M'Cracken,  General  Agents,  No.  7,  Old  Jewry,  they  can  offer 

3iilts  of  long  experience  and  a  determination  to  render  themselves 

y  of  the  patronage  which  they  respectfully  solicit. 

ir  principal  Correspondents  are  as  follows. 
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OLIVIER  &  CARR'S  Correspondents  ore — 

At  Aix-la-Chapelle...  Messrs.  A.  SOUHEUR  &  CO. 

„  Antwerp    Mr.  F.  VERELLEN  BEERNAERT. 

„  Basle Mr.  J.  J.  FREY. 

„  Bordeaux  Mr.  F.  BEYERMAN,  to  whom  0.  &  C.  are  Agents  for 

the  Sale  of  his  Wines. 

„  Boulogne  Mr.  L.  BRANLY. 

„  Calais Messrs.  CHARTIER,  MORY,  &  VOGUE. 

„  Cologne Messrs,  G.  T1LMES  &  CO. ;  Mr.  C.  H.  VAN  ZUTPHEN. 

„  Dresden Mr.  JOHANN  CARL  SEEBE. 

„  Florence    Messrs.  W.  H.  WOOD  &  CO. 

„  Frankfort Mr.  H.  HENLfi. 

Mr.  MORITZ  B.  GOLDSCHMIDT,  Banker. 

„  Geneva  Messrs.  JOLIMAY  &  CO. 

„  Genoa    Mr.  J.  NIMMO,  12,  Strada  Fonte  Reale. 

„  Hamburg  Messrs.  JULIUS  WUSTENFELD  &  CO. 

„  Interlaoken  Messrs.  RITSCHARD  &  BUREI. 

„  leiprig Messrs.  GERHARD  &  HEY. 

„  Leghorn Mr.  MARIO   GIOVANNETTI,  13,  Scali  della  Darsena 

Nuova. 

„  Marseilles.*. Messrs.  GIRAUD  FRERES. 

„  Milan Mr.  LOUIS  MALEGU*  Rue  de  l'Agneau,  No.  8  rouge. 

„  Munich Mr.  J.  GUTLEBEN. 

„  Nice  Mr.  FRANCESCO  ORENGO. 

„  Ostend   Mr.  J.  DUCLOS  ASSANDRI. 

„  Paris Messrs.  VICTOR  GRAND  &  CO.,  Bankers,  14,  Rue  de 

Trevise.  ^ 

Messrs.  DELASSUS  &  LEDOUX^ackers  and  Forwarding 

Agents,  6,  Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin,  pres  la  Bourse. 
Mr.  T.  FOWLE,  8,  Rue  Pernelle,  and  at  Mareuil,near  Ay, 

to  whom  0.  &  C.  are  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  his 

Champagne  Wines. 

„  Prague  Mr.  J.  J.  SEIDL,  Hibernergasse,  No.  1000., 

„  Borne Messrs.  G.  DALLE1ZETTE  &  CO.;  Mr.  J.  P.  SHEA. 

„  Rotterdam Mr.  J.  A.  HOUWENS. 

„  Trieste  Messrs.  MARTIN  FRERES. 

„  Turin Mr.  C.  REMONDINI. 

„  Venice    Mr.  HENRY  DECOPPET. 

Vienna  Messrs.  ARNSTEIN  &  KRAUS. 


n 


OLIVIER  A  CARR,  37,  FINSHCRY  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

C 
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FLORENCE. 


MESSRS.  COSTA  &  CONTI, 

ABTISTS, 
Vo.  1318,  VIA  WSL  BAKDI  (Studio  on  the  First  Floor). 

Messrs,  Costa  and  Cosn  keep  the  largest  collection  in  Florence  of  original 
Ancient  and  Modern  Pictures,  as  well  as  copies  of  all  the  most  celebrated  masters. 
N.B,— English  spoken. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'CRACKEN,  7,  Old  Jewry, 
London. 


FLORENCE. 

VIGUIER,  nee  MAUCHE, 

PIAZZA  SANTA  MAEIA  NOVELLA,  No.  4253,  First  Floor; 

Next  door  to  the  Casa  Libri. 


Linen  and  linen  Articles,  ready-made  Shirts  and  Shirt-fronts,  plain  and 
embroidered. 

Handkerchiefs,  in  Cambric  and  Linen,  plain  and  embroidered,  white  and  coloured. 

Stockings  and  Socks,  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Damask  Kaplans  and  Table  linen. 

Every  kind  of  Noveltj  in  Ladies*  Dresses,  &c. 

This  Establishment,  selling  for  account  of  the  first  English  and  French  Houseg, 
furnishes  articles  of  the  best  quality  at  Manufacturers'  prices. — Fixed  Prices. 

FOREIGN    BOOKS    AT    FOREIGN    PRICES. 

Travellers  may  save  expense  and  trouble  by  purchasing  Foreign  Books   in 
England  at  the  same  Prices  at  which  they  are  published  in  Germany  or  France. 

WILLIAJMS  &  ISTORG^TE 

have  published  the  following  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock:— 

6.  Oriental  Catalogue  (a  new  Edition 

in  October). 

7.  Italian  Catalogue. 


1.  Classical  Catalogue.    Greek  and 

Latin  Classics,  Archaeology,  Philology, 
Roman  Law. 

2.  Theological  Catalogue.     German 

and  French  Books.— Philosophy,  Meta- 
physics. 

8.  French  Catalogue.  General  Lite- 
rature, History,  Voyages,  Travels, 
&c. 

4.  German  Catalogue.    General  Lite- 

rature, History,  Belles-Lettres. 

5.  Linguistio  Catalogue.     European 

Languages. 


8.  Scientific  Catalogue.    Natural  His- 

tory, Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Astronomy, 
Medicine  and  Surgery, 

9.  Foreign  Book  Circulars  issued  pe- 

riodically and  sent  post-free  to  Pur- 
chasers, contain  New  Books,  and  New 
Purchases. 

10.  Scientific-Book  Circulars.     New 

Books  and  recent  Purchases. 


ANY  CATALOGUE  SENT  POST-FREE  FOR  ONE  STAMP. 
WILLIAMS    dc   NOB6ATE,  Importers  of  Foreign  Books, 

14,  Henrietta  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  London,  and 
20,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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ALIEN'S 

PATENT    POKTMANTEAUS, 

18  &  22,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


PALOOUES  of 

idles,  by  Post 
tamps. 


-iS  ALLEN'S 
PATEKT  QUADRUPLE 

PORTMASTEil'. 


ALLEN'S 
LEATHER  DESPATCH  BOX-DESK. 

J.   W.  ALLEN,     Manufacturer  of   Officers'   Barrack    Furniture, 

and  Military  Outfitter  (S«  Separate  Cuta/cgw), 

18  and  22,  STRAND,  LONDON ;  alao  at  ALDERSHO 
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CHUBB'S  PATENT  DETECTOR  LOCKS. 


CHUBB'S  LOOKS  afford  the  greatest  security  from  all  Picklocks, 
or  false  Keys ;  also  detect  any  attempt  to  open  them,  are  extremely  simple  and 
durable,  and  of  all  sizes  and  for  every  purpose  to  which  locks  can  be  applied. 

Trunks,  Portmanteaus,  Travelling  Sags,  Dressing  Cases,  Writing  Desks, 

&c.,  fitted  with  only  the  usual  common  and  utterly  insecure  locks,  can  have  the 
place  of  these  supplied  by  Chubb's  Patent  without  alteration  or  injury. 

Travellers'  Lock-Protectors  and  Portable  Scutcheon  Locks  for  securing 
Doors  that  may  be  found  fastened  only  by  common  locks. 

CHUBB  6  SON  have  always  in  stock  a  variety  of  Writing  and  Despatch 
Boxes  in  Morocco  or  Russia  leather,  and  japanned  Tin  ;  the  latter  being  particu- 
larly recommended  for  lightness,  room,  durability,  and  freedom  from  damage  by 
insects  or  hot  climates.  Writing  Boxes  fitted  with  trays  and  stationery  complete, 
and  japanned  either  plain  or  in  imitation  of  oak,  rosewood,  and  other  woods.  All 
are  secured  by  the  Detector  Locks. 

Travelling  Covers  for  Writing  Boxes  kept  in  readiness. 

Best  Black  Enamelled  Leather  Travelling  Bags  of  various  sizes,  all  with 
Chubb's  Patent  Locks. 

Cash,  Deed,  and  Paper  Boxes  of  all  dimensions. 


CHUBB'S  FIREPROOF  SAFES. 


THESE  SAFES  are  constructed  in  the  very  best  manner,  of  the 
strongest  wrought-iron,  fitted  with  Chubb's  Patent  Drill-preventive  and 
their  Gunpowder-proof  Steel-plated  Detector  Locks,  are  the  most  secure  from 
fire  and  burglary,  and  form  the  most  complete  safeguard  for  Books,  Papers,  Deeds, 
Jewels,  Plate,  and  other  valuable  property. 

CHUBB  &  SON  have  also  Safes  not  fireproof,  but  equally  secure  in  all  other 
respects,  intended  for  holding  plate  where  protection  from  fire  is  not  an  object, 
and  affording  much  more  room  inside  than  the  FireproofSafea.  They  are  recom- 
mended specially  in  place  of  the  ordinary  wooden  cases  for  plate,  which  may  so 
easily  be  broken  open. 


Complete  Illustrated  Priced  Lists  of  Chubb* 8  Looks,  'Boxes,  Safes,  and  other 

Manufactures,  gratis  and  post-free. 


CHUBB  and  SON,  57,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 

London,  E.C. 
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HANDSOME  BEASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS. 


HEAL  and  SON'S  SHOW  ROOMS  contain  a  large  assortment  of  Brass 
Bedsteads,  suitable  both  for  Home  use  and  for  Tropical  Climates ;  handsome  Iron  Bedsteads 
with  Brass  Mountings  and  elegantly  Japanned ;  plain  Iron  Bedsteads  for  Servants;  every  description 
of  Wood  Bedstead  that  is  manufactured,  in  Mahogany,  Birch,  Walnut  Tree  Woods,  Polished  Deal 
and  Japanned;  all  fitted  with  Bedding  and  Furniture  complete,  as  well  as  every  description  of  Bed- 
room Furniture. 


iLLosn&T: 


&TJU1QGOK 


CONTAINS  DESIGNS  AND  PRICES  OF  150  DIFFERENT  ARTICLES 

OF  BEDROOM  FURNITURE,  AS  WELL  AS  OF 

100  BEDSTEADS,  AND  PRICES  OF  EVERY 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BEDDING, 

SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 

HEAL  aid   SOW, 

BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  AND  BEDROOM 

FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 

196,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON. 


MATTRESSES,  WARRANTED  NOT  TO  WEAR  HOLLOW  IN  THE  MIDDLE. 

HEAL  and  SON  have  Patented  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
Mattresses,  which  prevents  the  material  felting  into  a  man,  at  It  does  in  all  Mattresses  m  de 
In  the  ordinary  way.  The  Patent  Hattreaaes  are  made  of  the  very  best  Horsehair  only,  are  lair— 
thkker  than  usual,  and  the  Prion  are  but  a  trine  higher  than  other  good  Mattresses. 
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ROTTERDAM. 


H.  A.  KKAMEKS, 

Importer  of  Foreign  Books. 


Mr.  Murray's  *  Handbooks  for  Travel- 
lers,' Baedeker's  •  Relachandbticher,'  and 
Joamkk*8  'Guides  pour  les  Voyageurs,' 
always  in  Stock. 

English,  French,  and  German  Books  im- 
ported Weekly,  and  a  great  variety  of  New 
Books  kept  in  Store. 

107,  108,  VISSCHEBSDYX 


PERA,  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

HOTEL  DE   L'EUROPE. 


WE  strongly  recommend  the  HOTEL  DE 
L'EUROPE,  kept  by  G.  N.  DESTU- 
NIANO,  as  a  most  comfortable  HoteL  The 
Hostess  is  an  Englishwoman.  From  this 
Establishment  there  is  a  most  magnificent 
View  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Harbour,  and 
the  Golden  Horn.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only 
Hotel  in  Constantinople  which  has  this  ad- 
vantage. 


Price  1«,  New  and  Improved  Edition, 

The  Curability  of  Consumption. 

Being  a  Series  of  Papers  presenting  the  most 
prominent  and  important  Practical  Points  in 
the  Treatment  of  the  Disease. 

By  F.  H.  RAMADGE,  M.D„  FJELC.P. 

By  the  same,  price  10#.  6&, 

A  Treatise  on  Asthma  and 
Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

London :  LONGMAN  &  CO. 


GALLERY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS, 

CAMPAGNE,  BOSTON, 

Near  Lausakote,  Switzerland. 

MONS.  A.  BEETHOUD. 


THE  first  Artists  of  Switzerland  contribute 
to  this  Gallery.  It  contains  Paintings 
in  On.  and  Water  Colour,  Sculpture,  En- 
gravings, Lithographs,  Architecture,  and 
Photography. 

The  Nobility  and  Gentry  will  be  much 
gratified  on  inspection  of  the  Grand  Collection 
of  the  Works  of  High  Art  there  collected. 


OXFORD  lies  on  the  road  to  Bath, 
v  Bristol,  Clifton,  and  the  West  of  Eng- 
land; to  Leamington,  Warwick,  Kenilworth, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Birmingham,  Worcester, 
Wolverhampton.  Chester ,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  the  North;  to  Cheltenham,  Glou- 
cester, and  South  Wales.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood are  Blenheim,  Nnneham,  Cumnor,  and 
other  places  of  interest. 

VISITORS   TO  OXFOR  D 

(a  central  point  for  Railway  Travellers) 
are  invited  to  inspect 

SPIERS  AND  SON'S 

ESTABLISHMENTS, 

102  <fc  103,  nigh  St^  45  <fc  46,  Cornmarket  St., 
and  24,  KevoinnhaU  St., 

Where  will  be  found  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  varied  Stocks  in  the  kingdom  of 

USKFUL  AND  ORNAMENTAL  MANUFACTURES, 

suitable  for  Presents,  or  for  Remembrances 
of  Oxford. 
At  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London,  of 
1851,  and  in  Paris,  of  1855,  '  Honourable 
Mention '  was  awarded  to  their  ornamental 
Manufactures ;  and  at  the  New  York  Exhi- 
bition of  1853.  the  *  Prise  Medal.' 

Price  3t.6d\, 

HANDBOOK 

OP 

TRAVEL  TALK 

IN  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
AND  ITALIAN. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

GENEVA. 


MOULIME  AND   LEGRANDROY, 

WATCH  MANUFACTURERS, 

18,  Quai  des  Bergues,  Geneva, 

AND 

9,  SALISBURY  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 
LONDON. 

Agent,  CHRISTIAN  LANGE. 

MESSRS.  MOUXINIE  &  LEGRAND- 
ROY beg  to  inform  the  public  that  they 
are  constantly  manufacturing,  and  have 
always  on  hand,  a  large  number  of  the 
very  best  Watches,  from  the  plainest  to  the 
most  complicated/  constructions  and  designs. 
Messrs.  Moulinir  &  Legrandroy  having 
been  engaged  in  the  Manufacture  for  the  last 
60  years,  and  having  supplied  Watches  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  feel  confident  that  they 
can  satisfy  all  reasonable  demands. 

Messrs.  M.  &  L.  warrant  all  their  Watches 
in  Geneva  as  well  as  abroad. 
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PASSPORT   AGENCY    OFFICE, 

LONDON,  59,  FLEET  STREET,  E.  0. 

* 

Regulations  for  obtaining  Foreign  Office  Passports 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application. 

T>  ESIDENTS  in  any  part  of  the  United 
~  Kingdom  or  London,  who  desire  to 
avoid  delay,  trouble,  or  expense,  can 
have  their  PASSPORTS  obtained  and 
duly  vised,  with  the  utmost  expedition 
and  despatch,  upon  application  by  Letter 
or  ^otherwise,  to  W.  J.  ADAMS  (Brad- 
Shaw's  British  and  Continental  Guide 
Office),  59,  Fleet  Street,  as  above. 

Country  Residents,  by  this  arrangement,  are  saved  the  trouble  of  coming  to  London  about 
their  Passport*  as  it  can  be  forwarded  to  them  by  Post  (en  EZglc). 

For  full  particular*,  see  Br&vdshaw's  Continental  Guide. 

Fee  obtaining  Passport,  Is.  6d. ;  Visas,  Is.  each. 

Passports  carefully  mounted*  and  Names  lettered  thereon  in  Gold* 

Passport  Cases  from  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  each. 
The  countersignature  of  the  American  Minister  in  London  obtained  to  United  States  Passports. 


Luggage  Labels. 
Courier  Bags,  Straps,  &c 
Knapsacks,  Rugs. 
Door  Fasteners  and  Alarms. 
Foreign  Paper  and  Envelopes. 
Bags  and  Purses. 
Gash  Belts  and  Bags. 
Students'  Writing  Gases. 
Manuscript  Books. 
Metallic  Do. 


Polyglot  Washing  Books  for 
Ladies  or  Gentlemen — 
English  and  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese,  1*.  each ;  per 
post,  1*.  Id. 

Family  Do.,  English  and 
French,  German  and  Ita- 
lian, is.  6(2.  each;  post  free, 
U.  Id. 


Travelling  Desks. 

Do.       Bags  (Leather). 
Do.       Inkstands. 
Do.       Soap. 
Do.        Shaving  and 

Tooth  Soaps. 
Field    and   Opera    Glasses, 

Telescopes,  &c 
Roll-up  Writing  Cases. 
Memorandum   and  Writing 
Cases. 

And  every  Description  of  Stationery  for  Travellers. 

THE   LATEST   EDITIONS  OF   MURRAY'S    HANDBOOKS. 

Phrase  Books  and  Dictionaries. 

Bradshaw's  British  and  Continental  Guides. 

Bradshaw's  Special  Continental  Guide  and  Handbook. 

Bbadshaw's  Descriptive  Guide,  and  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 

Map,  &c.    Ditto  of  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Paris,  London,  &c. 
Dr.  Lee's  Continental  Books  on  Climates,  Scenery,  and  Remedial  Resources ;  Notes  on  Spain, 

its  Climate,  &c ;  Nice  and  its  Climate ;  South  of  France. 
Adah's  Guide  to  the  Watering-places  of  England,  2s.  ".  . 

,,  „  Channel  Islands,  1*. 

„  „  English  Lakes,  Is.  6<2. 

Ksllab's  Map  of  Switzerland,  Original  Edition,  6*.  Gd.  and  10*.  6& 

INDIA. 

Bbadshaw's  Overland  and  Through  Route  Guide  to  India,  China,  and  Australia,  6*. 
Bbadshaw's  Handbook  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  the  North- West  Provinces,  10s.  64. 

„  n  to  Madras,  10*.  Od. 

t         r,  m  to  Bengal,  10*.  6& 


Experienced  Couriers  mat  be  bad  on  Application  to 
W.  J.  ADAMS  (Bradshaw's  British  and  Continental  Guide  Office)) 

LONDON,  59,  FLEET  STREET,  B.C. 
Office  Hours,  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
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OeUvtas  E.  Coope.  Esq. 
WOliaai  Cotton,  DXtfZ,  F  JL8. 
John  Davis.  Esq. 
Jas.  A.  Gordon,  MJX,  F.RA 
Edward  Hnrkioi,  Jan.,  Esq. 
KbfcmD  D.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.P. 


PELICAN  LITE  INSUBANCE  COMPANY.    Established 

in  1797.    70,  Lombard  Street,  Chy.  and  «.  Charing  Crony  Wfrtrntaatrr. 


Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq 
Win.  James  Lancaster,  Esq. 
John  Lubbock,  Esq^tF JLS. 
Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 
Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 
M.  WyvflL  Jun,  Esq.,  M  J». 


TUs  Company  offers  complete  security.  Moderate  Bates  of  Premium,  with  Participation 
in  Four-fifths,  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Profits. 

Low  Rates  without  Participation  in  Profits. 

Loans  in  connection  with  Life  Assurance,  on  approved  security,  mSmnsofnot  less  than  &0Qt. 

Bonus  of  1861.— All  Policies  effected  prior  to  the  1st  July,  1861,  on  the  Bonn*  Scale  of 
Premium,  will  participate  in  the  next  division  of  Profits. 

ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK  issues  Circular  Notes  of  £10 
each,  payable  at  every  important  place  in  Europe.  These  Notes  are  issued  without 
charge,  and  they  are  cashed  abroad  free  of  commission.  The  Bank  also  issues,  free  of  charge. 
Letters  of  Credit  on  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  Europe.  The  Letters  of  Credit 
are  issued  only  at  the  head  office,  in  Lothbury.  The  Circular  Notes  may  be  obtained  at  the 
bead  office,  in  Lothbury,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  viz.: — 

Westminster  Branch,  1,  St.  James's  Square. 


May  L  1860. 


Bloomsbury 
South  wark 
Eastern 
Marylebone 
Temple  Bar 


»» 


214,  High  Holborn. 

3,  Wellington  Street,  Borough. 
87,  High  Street,  Whitechapel. 

4,  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street. 
217,  Strand.  

Wm.  EW1NGS,  General  Manager. 


STEAM  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  HULL  AND  HAMBURG. 

Helen  M'Orefor,  Knowles;  Bmerald  lale,  Foster;  are  intended  to  leave 
the  Humber  Dock  for  Hamburg  every  Saturday  evening  after  arrival  of  the  9*30  p.m. 
Train,  one  of  these  Boats  returning  from  Hamburg  every  Saturday  night  Particulars  as 
to  the  hour  of  sailing  from  Hamburg  may  be  learned  from  Kirstbn  and  Co.,  Admiralitat 
Straw. 

PASSAGE  MONEY.— 2Z.  First  Cabin;  Return  Ticket,  3Z.  Second  Cabin,  ll.\  Return 
Ticket,  \U  10*. ;  allowing  four  weeks  on  the  Continent.    Average  Passage,  38  hours. 

HULL  AND  DUNKIRK. 

Oazelle,  Captain  Haigh,  for  DUNKIRK,  every  Wednesday,  and  DUNKIRK  for  HULL 
every  Saturday,  according  to  Tide. 

PASSAGE  MONEY.— 15*.  First  Cabin;  Return  Ticket  ll.  2*.  6<2.  Average  Passage, 
SO  hours.  The  very  best  accommodation  for  Passengers,  Carriages,  and  Horses.  Dunkirk 
Agents,  C.  Bourdon  and  Co.  For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Agents,  LOFTHOUSE, 
GLOVER,  and  CO.— Hull,  1st  April,  1859. 


Everything  for  the  Tourist. 

DRESSING-CASES.  —  At    MECHI  and 

BAZIN'S  Establishments,  112,  Regent  Street, 

4.  Leadenhall  Street,  and  Crystal  Palace,  are 

EXHIBITED  the  FINEST  SPECIMENS  of 

BRITISH  MANUFACTURES,  in  Dressing 

"tases,  Work  Boxes,  Writing  Cases,  Dressing 

-•as,  and  other  articles  of  utility  or  luxury, 

table  for  presentation.    A  separate  De- 

tment  for  Papier  Mftche  Manufactures  and 

ntfelle  Tables.  Table  Cutlery,  Razors,  Scis- 

9,  Pen-knives,  Strops,  Paste,  &c   Shipping 

era  executed.    An  extensive  assortment 

luperior  Hair  and  other  Toilet  Brushes. 


THRESHER'S 

COLOURED  KASHMIR 
FLANNEL  SHIRTS,  16s.  6tf., 

AND 

LIGHT  TWEED  SUITS,  52s.  Each. 

'  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

THRESHES,    &    GLENN Y, 

Next  Door  to  SOMERSET  HOUSE, 
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COLOGNE,    THE    RHINE,    NORTHERN    AND   EASTERN   GERMANY, 

AND  SWITZERLAND,  via  HOLLAND. 

*  ■ '  »o>    ■- 

The  shortest  and  cheapest  route  between  England  and  the  above-named  places  is  by  the 

Boats  of  the 

General  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
FROM    LONDON    TO    ROTTERDAM, 

AND  THBNGB  BT  THE 

DUTCH  RHENISH  RAILWAY. 

One  of  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company's  First-Class  Steamers  'COLOGNE/ 
« LEO,'  or  « CONCORDIA/  leaves  St.  Katharine's  Wharf  for  Rotterdam,  every  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  The  -average  passsge  is  18  hours,  of  which  10  hours  are  on  the 
Rivers  Thames  and  Mass,  and  8  at  Sea.  An  Agent  of  the  Dutch  Rhenish  Company  will  attend 
the  arrival  of  the  Steamers  at  Rotterdam  to  assist  the  Passengers  in  transhipping  to  the 
Railway. 

Passengers  adopting  this  Route  will  not  only  avoid  the  landing  in  small  Boats  at  Ostend, 
and  crossing  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  or  Ruhrort,  but  will  also  effect  a  large  saving  in  distance 
and  expense. 

Through  Tickets)  are  itumed  in  London  for  the  following  Places  i 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

AMSTERDAM. 

BASLE. 

BERLIN. 

BINGEN. 

BREMEN. 

BRUNSWICK. 

COBLENTZ. 

COLOGNE. 

DRESDEN. 


DUSSELDORF. 

HAMM, 

HANOVER. 

HARBURG  FOR  HAMBURG. 

LEIPZIG. 

MANHEIM. 

MAYENCE. 

MAGDEBURG. 

MINDEN. 

OBERHAUSEN,  &c  &c. 


The  Direct  Tickets  are  available  for  One  Month  from  the  date  of  issue,  and  enable  the 
olders  to  break  the  journey  at  the  c^blef  intermediate  places. 

Return  Tickets  are  also  issued  at  a  considerable  reduction  of  price,  and  conferring  the 
same  privileges  as  the  Direct  Tickets.  \ 

From  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne  Steamers  run  several  times  daily,  passing  through  the  whole 
of  the  celebrated  scenery  of  the  Rhine.  There  are  frequent  daily  communications  between 
Cologne,  Bonn,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Wiesbaden,  Baden-Baden,  Frankfort,  Carlsruhe,  &c. 

Tickets  for  the  above  places,  Lists  of  Fares,  and  every  information  as  to  hours  of  de- 
parture, &c ,  can  be  obtained  at  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  DUTCH  RHENISH  RAILWAY. 
40,  GRACECHURCH  STREET;  the  Offices  of  Messrs.  Chaplin  and  Home— Universal 
Office,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly;  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross;  Railway  Office,  216,  Oxford 
Street;  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Gresham  Street:  and  Tickets  for  Amsterdam,  Cologne, 
and  Dusseldorf,  at  the  Offices  of  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  37,  Regent 
Circus,  Piccadilly,  and  71,  Lombard  Street. 

Very  reduced  throughout  Rates  for  Parcels  and  Merchandize  to  the  above  Places  and  all 
the  principal  Towns  of  the  Rhine,  Germany,  and  Austria.  LiBts  of  these  Rates  can  be 
obtained  at  the 

LONDON  OFFICE,  40,  Gracechnrch  Street,  B.C. 
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UNDER    ROYAL    PATRONAGE. 

Perfect  Freedom  from  Coughs  in  Ten  Minutes  after  Use,  and  Instant  Belief 

and  a  Rapid  Core  of  Asthma,  Consumption,  Coughs,  Colds,  and 

all  Disorders  of  the  Breath  and  Lungs  are  insured  by 


Interesting  Testimony  in  favour  o/Db.  Locock's  Pulmonic  Wafers. 

An  eminent  Wesleyan  Minister,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Evans,  in  writing  the  biography  of  his 
father,  in  the  Welsh  Wesleyan  Magazine  for  December,  1859,  says : — "  He  had  been  very 
painfully  affected  by  an  asthmatic  complaint  and  a  troublesome  cough ;  but  by  the  use  of 
Dr.  Locock's  Wafers  these  were  removed,  so  that  he  enjoyed  ease  in  his  latter  days,  and  was 
entirely  free  from  the  cough  which  so  generally  troubles  old  ministers." — See  the  Welsh 
Wesleyan  Magazine  for  December,  J  859,  p.  402. 

The  particulars  of  many  nundreds  qf  Cures  may  he  had  from  every  Agent  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

To  Singers  and  Public  Speakers  they  are  invaluable,  as  in  a  few  hours 
they  remove  all  hoarseness,  and  wonderfully  increase  the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  voice. 
They  have  a  pleasant  Taste. 

Full  Directions  for  taking  the  Medicine  are  enclosed  with  every  Box  in  the  English,  French, 
and  German  Languages.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  Apothecaries,  and  Druggists,  in 
boxes,  at  1*.  lid.,  2s.  9d„  and  IK.  each.    Also, 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  COSMETIC. 

A  delightfully  fragrant  preparation  for  improving  and  beautifying  the  complexion,  rendering 
the  skin  clear,  soft,  and  transparent,  removing  all  eruptions,  freckles,  sunburn,  tan,  pimples, 
and  roughness.  Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  4&  6d.  each.  Beware  of  counterfeits. 
Observe  the  words  "  Dr.  Locock's  Cosmetic"  on  the  government  stamp  outside  the  wrapper. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

THE  ATHEKEUM. 

The  attention  of  the  Proprietors  has  been  directed  to  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  in- 
creasing bulk  of  the  yearly  volumes.  It  has  been  represented  to  them  that  when  the  Athk- 
kjbum  started  in  its  career  its  yearly  volume  consisted  of  840  pages,  whilst  now  it  has  in- 
creased to  double  that  number.  The  Proprietors  have  therefore  resolved  that  the  Athbkjbd  v 
shall  in  future  be  paged  in  half-yearly  volumes,  and  an  enlarged  Index  given  with  each 
volume  in  January  and  July. 

EVERY  SATURDAY,  PRICE  FOURPENCE,  OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

THE  ATHENJEUM 

JOURNAL  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

(8TAMPED  TO  GO  FREE  BY  POST,  5d.)      CONTAIN8  : — 

Reviews,  with  extracts,  of  every  important  New  English  Book,  and  of  the  more  im- 
portant Foreign  Works. 

Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Learned  Societies,  with  Abstracts  of  Papers  of  Interest 

Authentic  Accounts  of  Scientific  Voyages  and  Expeditions. 

Foreigrn  Correspondence  on  subjects  relating  to  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 

Criticisms  on  Art,  with  Critical  Notices  of  Exhibitions,  Picture  Collections,  New 
Prints,  &c. 

Music  and  Drama,  including  Reports  on  the  Opera,  Concerts,  Theatres,  New 
Music,  &c. 

Biographical  Notices  of  Men  distinguished  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 

Original  Papers  and  Poems. 

Weekly  Gossip. 

Miscellanea,  including  all  that  is  likely  to  interest  the  informed. 

THE    ATfiEN^UH 

bo  conducted  that  the  reader,  however  distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
ts,  on  an  equality  in  point  of  information  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 
Office  for  Advertisements,  14,  Wellington  Stbbibt  Nort*I?  Steand,  London,  W.  C 
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SOUTH  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 

■ -t  —  ■■  ■    ■'  -  -  -~     "  '  ■    ■  ■■■' 

THE  MAIL  SHORT  SEA  ROOTE 

TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  OONTINENT. 


LONDON,  PARIS,  &  THE  SOUTH  OF  EUROPE, 

Via  Folkestone  and  Boulogne,  and  Dover  and  Calais. 

PABIS  in  10}  hoars.  I  SWITZERLAND  (Bale)  in  37*  hours. 

MARSEILLES in  34       „      |  BORDEAUX  in  38       „ 

SEA  PASSAGE  UNDER  TWO  HOURS,  BY  THE  COMPANY'S 
SPLENDID  FIRST-CLASS  STEAM  BOATS. 

FOUR  DEPARTURES  DAILY. 

THE  SPECIAL  EXPRESS  TIDAL  SERVICE  to  and  from  PARIS  vid 
FOLKESTONE  and  BOULOGNE  is  unrivalled  for  speed,  comfort,  and  general 
efficiency.  The  journey  is  performed  in  LESS  THAN  TEN  AND  A  HALF 
HOURS,  and  passengers  walk  on  board  and  on  shore,  small  boats  being  never 
used.     These  trains  are  accompanied  by  an  Interpreting  Conductor. 

THE  EXPRESS  DAY  SERVICE,  via  CALAIS  (from  London  at  8-30  a.m., 
and  Paris  at  8  a.m.),  also  offers  great  advantages  to  Passengers,  enabling  them  to 
leave  London  and  Paris  at  convenient  hours,  and  complete  the  respective  journeys 
within  the  same  day.  This  Service  recommends  itself  next  to  the  Tidal  Service. 
The  Sea  Passage  in  both  cases  is  made  during  daylight. 


LONDON,    BELGIUM,    HANOVER,    GERMANY, 

THE  KHINE,  AND  THE  NOBTH  OF  EUROPE. 
Via  Dover  and  Calais,  and  Dover  and  Ostend. 


BRUSSELS in  12  hours. 

COLOGNE  in  19      .. 


BERLIN in  34  hours. 

HAMBURG  in  36      „ 

THREE  DEPARTURES  DAILY. 

THE  EXPRESS  DAY  SERVICE,  vid  CALAIS,  leaving  London  at  8-30  A.M., 
is  the  most  convenient  for  the  above  destinations,  being  the  shortest  to  Brussels  by 
an  Hour  and  a  Half,  and  the  only  one  giving  Second  as  well  as  First-Class 
accommodation  throughout. 

Complete  arrangements  exist  for  the  REGISTRATION  OF  BAGGAGE  by  the 
above  Services ;  and  THROUGH  TICKETS  are  issued  to  the  chief  Cities  and 
Towns  on  the  Continent,  in  many  of  which  there  are  agents  of  the  Company. 

THE  SOUTH  EASTERN  RAILWAY  DAILY  PARCELS  EXPRESSES  to. 
PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  and  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  convey  Parcels  up  to  12  lbs. 
weight  vid  Calais,  and  200  lbs.  via  Ostend,  by  the  Mail  Trains  at  moderate 
through  rates  as  quickly  as  the  post.  As  all  kinds  of  goods,  whether  samples  or 
merchandise,  up  to  12  lbs.,  can  be  imported  by  these  Expresses,  they  afford  great 
fecilities  to  Private  Families  to  procure  articles  from  the  Continent  with  the 
least  amount  of  delay,  expense,  or  trouble. 

For  all  further  particulars  apply  to  C.  W.  EBORALL, 

April,  1860.  General  Manager,  London  Termt 
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JOHN    SOUTHGATE, 

Solid  Leather  Portmanteau  Manufacturer, 

76,  WAITING   STREET,   LONDON. 


Ii  (Band  by  every  one  who  hu  used  LI  to  bo  the  most  pinrtcn  sal  csitcl  of  any  yet  luvenlod,  and 
to  combine  ill  the  advantage*  u  lcng  dadred  by  thoea  who  travel. 

IB  peculiar  convenlencea  eonatatin  1U  oonulnlo " -"  ""  '  * * ' 

deecttptl™  of  Clothe*.  Boole,  kc ;  each  1*  kept  a) 


opening  U 

SOOTHGATE'S  FOLDING  POBTUANTEAU. 


AlK.  with 
dlrialona  tor  Shirt*, 
Linen.  Clothei,  and 
Bwta;  the  whol*    of 

wli]  chare  Immediately 
aooeulble  on  opening 

Both  of  these  Port-  " 

ably  adapted,  for  Con. 


John  Southgnte'i  ladies'  Portmanteaus,  ladies'  Drew  and  Sonnet  Trunks, 
Ladies'  Imperials,  and  Ladies'  Travelling  Trunks. 
iti  and  Moveable  ttlviricnj  Tor  HonneU,  and  containing  every  convenience  for  pocking 
niieee,  Bonneie,  Linen,  etc.,  and  made  In  varioni  atylea  and  ntwa. 
-a  obtained  or anySaddlerorOutnttar  thronglxratthekhigdomt  endoftheMannfacuirec. 

BODTHGrATH,  78.  WATX.IM-Q  STREET,  IiONDQN. 
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TOURISTS^     IMC^^rS 

BY    A.  KEITH    JOHNSTON,  F.R.G.S., 

Author  of  the  '  Physical  Atlas.' 

TOURISTS*  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND.   A  revised  and  enlarged  Edition 

— accompanied  by  an  Index  of  9250  Names  on  the  Map,  being  nearly  2000  additional  to 
the  number  contained  in  the  First  Edition.  Price  6*.  in  Sheets,  or  7*.  6d.  in  cloth  Case 
for  the  Pocket 

GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  Professor  Nicol.  The 
Topography  by  A.  Keith  Johnston.  Coloured,  with  Explanation  and  Index,  price 
21*.  in  a  Case  for  the  Pocket 

MAP  OF  EUROPE.     By  A.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.    Four 

Sheets  Imperial,  coloured,  15*. ;  or  21*.  in  Cloth  Case. 

GEOLOGICAL   MAP  OF   EUROPE.     By  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison, 

Professor  Nicol,  and  Keith  Johnston.  4  feet  2  by  3  feet  5  inches.  Printed  in  Colours, 
63*. ;  or  in  Cloth  Case,  32. 10*. 


The  following  MAPS  from  KEITH  JOHNSTON'S  NEW 
ROYAL  ATLAS  are  sold  separately  in  a  Case  for  the 
Pocket,  with  Index  of  Places  on  the  Map  :— 

ITALY  AND  SARDINIA.    Two  Sheets,  with  Index  of  6230  Places, 

6*.  in  Sheets ;  8s.  in  Cloth  Case. 

THE  BASIN  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN,  with  Plans  of  Venice, 

Trieste,  Marseilles,  Valetta,  Genoa,  Alessandria,  &c    One  Sheet,  with  Index,  3*. ;  or  in 

poflp     Am    A/2_ 

SWITZERLAND.    One  Sheet,  with  Index  of  4907  Places,  3s. ;  or 

4*.  6d.  in  Case. 

THE  CANADAS,    NEW  BRUNSWICK,   &c.    Two  Sheets,  with 

Index,  6*. ;  or  8*.  in  Case. 

PRUSSIA,  with  Index  of  2550  Places,  3*. ;  or  4s.  6d.  in  Case. 
AUSTRIA.    Two  Sheets,  with  Index  of  6300  Places,  Gs. ;  or  8s.  in  Case. 
AUSTRALIA.    Price  3s. ;  or  4s.  6c?.  in  Case. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


F.  LAUSBERG  &  CO., 

ROSSMARKT,   NO.   10    FRANCFORT,   O.M., 

Bee  to  recommend  to  English  Travellers  visiting  this  part  of  the  Continent  their 

Stock  of  all  kinds  of 

HAVANNA,  BREMEN,  AND  HAMBURGH  CIGARS,  TOBACCO,  SPIRITS, 
AND  FOREIGN  WINES,  EAU  DE  COLOGNE,  ALL  SORTS  OF  TEAS, 

of  which  their  genuine 

"CAEAVANE    TEA" 

merits  a  special  attention. 
Agency  and  Office  of  the  Netherland  Steamboat  Company. 
Sale  of  direct  Tickets  to  London  available  for  one  year. 
Goods  forwarded  to  and  from  England  and  a\ .  other  Countries. 
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,^rff3  APrt^A.  THE  most  wholesome  part 

9N  13  ***  *  ^Calyw  of  ih*  best  Indtin  Cora«  P1"*" 

/  *  ▲  ^^^vftlW.  pared  by  a  process  Patented  for 


^  A^% 


PATENT 


the  Three  Kingdoms  and  France, 
and  wherever  it  becomes  known 
obtains  great  favour  for  Paddings, 
Costards,  Blancmange,  all  the 
uses  of  the  finest  Arrowroot,  and 
especially  suited  to  the  delicacy 
of  Children  and  Invalids : — 

l%t '  Lancet'  states, 

M  This  b  Superior  to  anything 


^**     _r  _        _    _    — _.  _  _     _     —  -^k.     ^W^  HUB  IB  OU1-BK1VJK  IV  AOJ 

CORN   FLOUR.    --— ■ 

BROWN  &  POLSON,  Manufacturers  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  : 
Paisley,  and  23,  Ironmonger  Lane,  London. 


Murray's  Editions  for  the  People. 


To  be  published  Monthly,  a  New  Edition,  with  Illustrations, 
to  be  completed  in  Seven  Shilling  Ports,  Royal  8ro., 

THE  REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE'S  POETICAL 

WORKS,  with  his  Letters  and  Journals,  and  a  Memoir  of  his  Life. 
Edited,  with  Cotemporary  Notes  by  Scott,  Heber,  Moore,  Rogers,  &c., 
by  his  SON. 

Now  Complete,  uniform  with  the  above, 

LORD  BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with 

Notes  by  Jeffery,  Heber,  Wilson,  Moore,  Gipford,  Crabbe, 
Lockhart,  &c.  Illustrated  with  Portrait  and  Engravings.  Royal  8vo., 
95.  sewed ;  or  10s.  6tf.  in  cloth. 

in. 

MOORE'S  LIFE   OP  LORD  BYRON.    With 

his  Letters  and  Journals.  With  Notes  by  Jeffery,  Heber,  Wilson, 
Moore,  Gifford,  Crabbe,  Lockhart,  &c.  Illustrated  with  Portraits. 
Royal  8vo.,  9s.  sewed  ;  or  10s.  6d.  in  cloth. 

IV. 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON;  including 

the  TOUR  to  WALES  and  the  HEBRIDES.  With  Notes  by  Lord  Stowell, 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Mackintosh,  Markland,  Lockhart,  &c.  Edited  by  Mr. 
CROKER.  Illustrated  with  Portraits.  Royal  8vo.,  10s.  sewed ;  or  12s.  in 
cloth. 


JOHN  MURKAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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GLENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

And  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  to  be 

THE  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Qrocers,  $c.  fyc. 

WOTHERSPOON  &  CO.,  GLASGOW  AND  LONDON. 

WHITBURN'S  FOREIGN  PHARMACY, 

174,  BEGENT  STEEET,  LONDON, 

Opposite  New  Burlington  Street. 

A  UGUSTUS  WHITBURN  (late  Grignon),  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  from  Paris* 
■**■  Florence,  and  Rome,  begs  to  inform  English  Tourists  returning  to  London 
from  the  Continent  that  in  his  Establishment  all  Foreign  Prescriptions  and  Recipes 
are  prepared  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  General  Depdt  of  French,  Italian,  and 
other  Patent  Medicines,  Plants,  and  Medicinal  Waters. 

London  and  South-Western  Railway, 

LONDON  STATION,  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 


Ml  j&L  Mm>JL  79  9 

Via  SOUTHAMPTON  and  HAVRE. 

The  Cheapest  Route. 

FARES  THROUGHOUT— FIRST  CLASS,  28/0 ;  SECOND  CLASS  20/0. 
RETURN  TICKETS  (available  for  one  month)— FIRST  CLASS,  50/0; 

SECOND  CLASS,  36/0. 

For  times  of  sailing,  see  The  Times  Newspaper  daily. 

Offices — Waterloo  Bridge  Station— No.  53,  King  William  Street,  City— Universal  Office, 
Regent  Circus—  No.  216,  Oxford  Street  (West)— Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross— Swan-Two- 
Necks,  Gresham  Street,  London.  —  Southampton,  Railway  Station.  —  Havre,  47,  Grand 
Quai. — Paris,  3,  Place  VendSme,  or  30,  Rue  Bergere. 


JEXtSEIT  AND  GUERNSEY, 

MAIL  SERVICE, 

Via  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

FARES  THROUGHOUT,  31/0  First,  or  21/0  Second  Class. 
RETURN  TICKETS,        45/0  First,  or  35/0  Second  Class,   available  for 

one  Month. 

The  Last  Train  from  London  is  at  8.30  p.m. 
Offices  as  above. 

Jebsey  Agent,  Mr.  G.  H.  Millais.    Guernsey  Agent,  Mr.  J.  B.  Barhat. 
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MURRAY'S  ENGLISH  HANDBOOKS. 


T&RAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOE  MODERN  LONDON.    A 

Complete  Guide  for  Strangers  to  the  Metropolis.    Map.    16mo.    5*. 

FRRAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  KENT  AND  SUSSEX. 

Map.    Post  8vo.    10*.  , 

JRRAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOE  SUEEEY,  HANTS,  AND 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.    Map.    Post  8vo.    It.  6d. 

JRRAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOE  WILTS,  DOESET,  AND 

SOMERSET.    Map.    Post  8vo.    U.  6d. 

JEEAY'S   HANDBOOK  FOE  DEVON   AND    CORN- 

WALL.    Maps.    Post  8vo.     Is.  6d. 

JEEAY'S  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  CATHE- 

DRAL&    With  niustrations.    Post8vo.] 

Also  nearly  Ready, 

[JEEAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOE  BUCKS,  OXFOEDSHIRE, 

AND  BERKS.    Map.    Post  8vo. 

[JEEAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOE  NOETH  AND  SOUTH 

WALES.    Map.    Post  8vo.] 

[JRRAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOE  THE  ENGLISH  LAKES. 

Map.    Post  8vo. 

UEEAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOE  THE  EASTEEN  COUN- 
TIES.  Map.   PostSvo.   i 

UEEAY'S    HANDBOOK    FOE    YORKSHIRE.      Map. 

P0St  8V0. 


he  object  of  Murray's  Handbooks  is  to  give  matter-of-fact  descriptions  of 

t  ought  to  be  seen  at  each  place,  and  is  calculated  to  interest  an  intelligent 

lish  traveller,  without  bewildering  him  with  an  account  of  all  that  may  be 

; — to  avoid  chronological  details ;  and  instead  of  abridging  the  records  of  a  town 

n  beginning  to  end,  to  select  such  local  anecdotes  as  are  connected  with  re- 

kable  events  which  have  happened  there,  or  with  distinguished  men  who  have 

d  there ; — to  adopt  as  simple  and  condensed  a  style  as  possible,  avoiding  florid 

iriptions  and  exaggerated  superlatives ; — and  to  use  the  descriptions  of  others, 

$re  good  and  correct,  rather  than  obtrude  extracts  from  the  Editor's  own 
mals. 

-n^n  **ss+  j^v^s  /vy\y\/v 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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BONN    ON    THE    RHINE. 


MR.  SCHMITZ, 

PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  GOLDEN  STAR  HOTEL, 

Begs  leave  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  English  Travellers.  The 
apartments  are  furnished  throughout  in  the  English  style  ;  the  rooms 
are  carpeted ;  and  the  attendance,  as  well  as  the  kitchen  and  the  wine- 
cellar,  is  well  provided.  Mr.  SCHMITZ  begs  to  add  that  at  no  first- 
rate  Hotel  on  the  Rhine  will  be  found  more  moderate  charges  and  more 
(cleanliness. 

The  STAR  HOTEL  has  been  honoured  by  the  visits  of  the  following 
Members  of  the  English  Royal  Family : — 

{H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Walks,  accompanied  by  General  Sir  W.  Codrinoton, 
Colonel  Ponsonbt,  Sir  Frederic  Stanley,  Dr.  Armstrong,  Rev.  F.  C. 

iQKt     a»«  on  S  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Suite  paying  a  visit  at  the  Golden 

1B07.     AUg.  M  j  star  Rota  t()  Hig  Majegty  tfae  King  of  the  Sblolos. 

1851.    Aug.  8      H.RH.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Suite. 

l  «57     Tulv  20  I T.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Princess  Mart  of  Cambridge, 

y I        accompanied  by  the  Baron  Knesebeck  and  Suite. 
.  ok>j     Tniv  qo  i  H*  R-  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  paying  a  visit  at  the  Golden  Star  Hotel  to 
1     ' '    °  iy  **  \       T.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge. 

(  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Right  Honourable  C. 
1851.    July  15  \        Grey,  General  Major,  Colonel  Ponsonbt,  Sir  Frederic  Stanlet,  Dr . 

1        Armstrong,  Rev.  F.  C.  Tarver,  Mr.  Gibbs,  etc. 
i  *kh     Wnw       J  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Alfred  of  Great  Britain,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant- 
' x  eoo#  *aQY*    '  I        General  Sir  Frederick  Stovin  and  Lieutenant  Cowell. 

IH.  M.  Adelaide,  Queen  Dowager  of  Great  Britain,  accompanied  by 
His  Highness  Prince  Edward  of  Saxb  Weimar,  Lord  and  Lady  Bar- 
rington,  Sir  David  Davies,  M.D.,  Rev.  J.  R.  Wood,  M.A.,  Captain 
Taylor,  &c.  &c.,  honoured  the  above  establishment  with  a  Three 
Dais'  Visit. 
1818.  May.  .  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 
1825.    March     C  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence  (King  William  IV.  and 

and  Sept.    .  \        Queen  Adelaide)  and  Suite. 
t  q*a     Tni»       i  H«  M-  Queen  Adelaide,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Erbol 
ijw4.    juiy.  .«£        Earl  and  Countess  of  Denbigh,  Earl  and  Countess  Hows,  &c 

3836.  Aug.  .    H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  Suite. 

1 837.  July .  •    H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

1839.  Nov.  .    H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  George  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

—  Nov       i  H*  R* H*  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  accompanied  by  Prince 

•  |        Ernest  of  Saxb  Coburg  Gotha,  and  their  Suite. 

1840  J  ^* R* H* the  D™*688  of  Cambridge,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Augusta 
\        of  Cambridge,  and  their  Suite. 

1841  .  f  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Suite,  accompanied  by  H.  S.  H.  the 
*•*•(.        Prince  of  Leiningen. 

184.1 H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

—  «...  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Carolina  of  Cambridge. 
1841 H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

—  ....  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Mart  of  Cambridge. 

1845.    June      {  H*  R*  H*  the  Dw068*  of  Kent  and  Suite,  accompanied  by  H.  S.  H.  t> 
'  1        Prince  of  Leiningen. 

1847     .Tnlv       J  T.  R.  H.  .the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  with  their  Family 
JM7.    juiy     .^         g^^ 

D  2 
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MUNICH. 


THE  FOUR  SEASOYS  HOTEL, 

No.  2,  MAXIMILIANS  STRASSE. 


%•  Tt*  Xaxfarilfen  Street,  wMeb  f»  ww  brio*  baft  at  (be 
M*j**r  tfe*  Kin*  of  ftrrarfa,  wffl  after  It*  cwptetica  be  one  of  the 
■ray,  Vxb  for  to  ■fiuiffliil  micro*  HiiMiim,  m  veil m  tor  fu 


AUGUST  SCHIMON,  Proprietor. 


fFHIS  spacious  new  Hotel,  situated  in  the  most  healthy  part  of  the 
town,  has  been  recently  constructed  and  elegantly  famished  in  the 
newest  and  most  fashionable  style  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  will 
spare  no  effort  to  promote  the  comforts  and  satisfaction  of  those  who 
may  do  him  the  honour  of  frequenting  his  Hotel.  The  Hotel  is  situ- 
ated in  the  most  central  part  of  the  town,  and  near  to  the  Royal  Palace, 
the  Koyal  Theatres,  and  the  Post-office.  The  Hotel  contains  120  large 
and  small  Apartments,  all  of  them  having  the  view  of  the  above-men- 
tioned handsome  Street  on  the  south  side ;  together  with  two  large 
Dining  Saloons,  Coffee-rooms,  Smoking-rooms,  and  Billiard  Tables. 


w 


The  lovers  of  News  will  find  at  the  Reading-rooms  belonging  to  the 
Hotel  (where  smoking  is  not  permitted)  the  best  German,  French, 
English,  American,  and  Italian  Newspapers  and  Periodical  literature. 


HOT  AND    COLD    BATHS   ALWAYS   READY. 

ELEGANT  CARRIAGES  ON  HIRE. 

An  Omnibus  from  the  Hotel  attend*  the  arrival  of  the  Trains. 

A.  Vised  Charge  for  Attendance. 

The  Hotel  was  opened  on  tie  1st  of  July,  1858. 
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ARGUS  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

39,  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK. 

o 
Chairman— William  Leaf,  Esq.    Deputy-Chairman— John  Humphrey,  Esq.,  Alderman. 
Rich.  E.  Arden,  Esq.  I  Professor  Hall,  M.A.    I  Rupert  Ingleby.Esq.  I  Jeremiah  Pilcher,Eaq. 
Edward  Bates,  Esq.   IT.  Faracomb,  Esq.        |  S.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  |  Lewis  Pocock,  Esq. 

Phtsioian — Dr.  Jeaflreson,  2,  Flnsbury  Square. 

&JRGBOX— W.  Coulson,  Esq.,  2,  Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry. 

Actuaby— George  Clark,  Esq. 


ADVANTAGES  07  ASSURING 
IH  THIS  COMPANY. 

Tot  Premiums  are  on  the  lowest  scale  con- 
sistent with  security. 

The  Assured  are  protected  by  a  subscribed 
Capital  of  300,0001.,  an  Assurance  Fund  of 
480,0001.,  invested  on  mortgage  and  in  the 
Government  Stocks,  and  an  income  of  85,0001. 
a-year. 


Premium*  to  eeeure  100i. 

Whole  Term. 

1 

One 
Year. 

S6tch 
Yean. 

With 
Profit*. 

Without 
Profits. 

SO 

no 

40 
90 

60 

£0  17    8 
118 
15    0 
1  14    1 
8    S    4 

£0  10    0 
I    1    7 
16    8 
1  18  10 
8  17    0 

£1  15  10 
t    S    5 

8    0    7 
4    6    8 
6  It    0 

£1  11  10 
t    0    7 
t  14  10 
4    0  11 
6    0  10 

MUTUAL  BRANCH. 

A88TTBER8  on  the  Bonus  System  are  entitled 
after  five  years  to  participate  in  nine-tenths, 
or  90  per  cent,  of  the  profits.  | 


The  profit  assigned  to  each  policy  can  be 
added  to  the  sum  assured,  applied  in  reduction 
of  the  annual  premium,  or  be  received  in  cash. 

At  the  last  division  a  return  of  20  per  cent, 
in  cash  on  the  premiums  paid  was  declared ; 
this  will  allow  a  reversionary  increase  vary- 
ing, according  to  age,  from  66  to  28  per  cent, 
on  the  premiums,  or  from  5  to  15  percent  on 
the  sum  assured. 

One-half  of  the  "Whole  Term"  Premium 
may  remain  on  credit  for  seven  years,  or  one- 
third  of  the  Premium  may  remain  for  life  as 
a  debt  upon  the  Policy  at  5  per  cent,  or  may 
be  paid  off  at  any  time  without  notice. 

Claims  paid  in  one  month  after  proofs  have 
been  approved. 

No  charge  for  Policy  stamps. 

Medical  attendants  paid  for  their  reports. 

Persons  may.  In  time  of  peace,  proceed  to  or 
reside  in  any  part  of  Europe  or  British  North 
America  without  extra  charge. 

No  extra  charge  for  the  Militia,  Volunteer 
Rifle,  or  Artillery  Corps,  on  home  service. 

The  medical  officers  attend  every  day  at  a 
quarter  before  two  o'clock. 

E.  BATES,  Resident  Director. 


GEOLOGY  AND   MINERALOGY. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science  adds  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  may  lead  to  important  discoveries. 

Mr.  TENNANT,  Mineralogist  to  Her  Majesty,  149,  Strand,  gives  Practical  Instruction 
to  Travellers,  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  He  can  supply  Geological  Maps,  Hammers, 
Acid  Bottles,  Microscopic  Objects,  Blowpipes,  and  all  the  recent  Works  on  Mineralogy, 
Conchology,  Chemistry,  Models,  Botany,  and  Geology. 

Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals,  Bocks,  and  Fossils,  at  Two,  Five,  Ten,  Twenty,  Fifty, 
and  Oue  Hundred  Guineas  each. 

A  Collection  for  Five  Guineas,  which  will  illustrate  the  recent  works  on  Geology  by  Lyell, 
Ansted,  Mantell,  and  others,  contains  200  Specimens,  in  a  plain  Mahogany  Cabinet,  with 
five  Trays,  comprising  the  following  specimens,  viz.: — 

MINERALS  which  are  either  the  components  of  Bocks,  or  occasionally  embedded,  in  them : 
Quartz,  Agate,  Chalcedony,  Jasper,  Garnet  Zeolite,  Hornblende,  Augite,  Asbestus,  Felspar, 
Mica,  Talc,  Tourmaline,  Calcareous  Spar,  Fluor,  Selenite,  Baryta,  Strontia,  Salt,  Cryolite, 
Sulphur,  Plumbago,  Bitumen,  Jet  Amber,  &c. 

NATIVE  METALS,  or  METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS:  these  are  found  in  masses  or 
beds,  in  veins,  and  occasionally  in  the  beds  of  rivers.  Specimens  of  the  following  metallic 
ores  are  put  in  the  Cabinet :  Iron,  Manganese,  Lead,  Tin,  Zinc,  Copper,  Antimony,  Silver, 
Gold,  Platina,  &c 

ROCKS :  Granite,  Gneiss,  Mica-slate,  Clay-slate,  Porphyry,  Serpentine,  Sandstones,  LJme- 

fltkinpfl  SfLfiftlfc  Tj&v&fl  &c 

PALJEOZOIC  FOSSILS  from  the  Llandeilo,  Wenlock,  Ludlow,  Devonian,  and  Carboni- 
ferous Bocks. 

SECONDARY  FOSSILS  from  the  Lias,  Oolite,  Wealden,  and  Cretaceous  Groups. 

TERTIARY  FOSSILS  from  the  Woolwich,  Barton,  and  Brackleaham  Beds,  London-clay, 
Crag,  &c. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  selc' 
Mr.  Tennant  has  on  sale  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Collection  of  Minerals  from  Stf 
It  contains  upwards  of  3000  specimens,  and  has  been  greatly  enriched  since  the  pur 
by  a  collection  of  coloured  Diamonds,  Australian  Gold,  &c.    Price  2000  guineas. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


ATCHLEY   AND   CO., 

MM,  GREAT  B.D5SELL  BTBEET, 


with  Letlerpi 

Buildings  Executed  to  G.  6.  Scott 

ESS,  Architect,  and  others.    Royal  *to. 


Lettsrpreaa.    Bound  with  Device.    41.  u. 
Decorative  Aiohiteotnre  and  Sculp- 

Lettelpreu,  small  folio.    11.  \'6t.6d. 

British  Aerionltnre.  Above  800  Pages 

BTO.,clotE.    31.  3*.  l  '"*  ""■-      ml*- 

Mexico.     A  fine  Work,   with  folio 

Plates,  bid  LeLterjiress,  English  and  Spa- 
ni-1],      Humid.  S.  I'.,  *i.  4J.J  coloured.  In 


HANDBOOK 

Familiar  Quotations 

ENGLISH  AUTHORS. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


J.  H.  KEREZ, 

CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST, 


A*  Ian  and  Visitors  that  lie  prepares  and 
dispenses  Medicines  and  Prescriptions  ac- 
cordliig  to  the  English  Pharmacopoeia  with 
the  purest  and  choiceatDruga  and  Chemicals. 
J.  H.  Kkbez,  having  been  a  principal  dls- 
penning  Assistant  at  one  of  the  first  Houses 
<„   i.,.-HnQ,  hopes   that  bla  einerlenu  anrf 


Tourists  anJ  Travellers, 

Vuriturs  to  the  Seaside, 
fiun  and  healed  particles  of  Dost,  will  Bod 

ROWLANDS'  HALYDOB 


lui  state  of  tile  skin. 
Freckles.   Tan,  Spots.  Pimples,  Flushes, 

"owRo7£auTy  and  of  bloom.  *\n  cases' of 


The  heal  of  summer  also  frequently  com- 

dency  to  fall  off,  which  may  be  completely 
ibviated  by  the  use  or  J 

ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR  OIL, 

i  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  pre- 

w.irv.v.  f,,r  ri„.  ir,,>  .,„.!  ..  „..  invigoratot 


er  beyond  all  precedent. 


unserve  the 

lEhnrii,;),  by 


ROWLANDS'  0D0NT0, 

..  White  Powder,  compounded  of  the  cht 
and  most  fragrant  eiotlcs.  It  besto* 
.1..  t^u,  a  peirMlke  whiteness,  frees 


2  0,'  HATTOH     GARDEN  ; 
*— ■  by  Ckemiiti  and  Perfumer*. 

Imitations.  I I  I 
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Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance  Society. 

INSTITUTED  1808. 

PATRONS. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  CLEVELAND,  K.G. 
THE  RIGHf  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ROSEBERRY,  K.T. 

TRUSTEES. 

Robert  John  Harvey  Harvey,  Esq.  I        John  Skipper,  Esq. 

W.  J.  Utten  Browne,  Esq.  |        Roger  Kenison,  Esq. 

DIRECTORS. 

John  Wright,  Esq.,  President;  George  Dnrrant,  Esq. ;  John  Hilling  Barnard,  Esq  ;\  Com- 
C.  M.  Gibson,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. ;  W.  R.  Clarke.  Esq. ;  Dr.  Ranking.  fmittee. 


Frank  Noverre,  Esq. 
Richard  Griffin,  Esq. 
Thomas  Beevor,  Esq. 
R.  Blake  Humfrey,  Esq. 
Dr.  Goodwin. 


John  Barwell,  Esq. 
Francis  Parmeter,  Esq. 
R.  W.  Hawkes,  Esq. 
G.  E.Frere,  Esq.,F.R.S. 
Robt  John  Wright,  Esq. 


Robert  Fitch,  Esq. 
Rev.  S.  F.  Bignold. 
W.  H  Clabburn,  Esq. 
Thomas  Lucas,  Esq. 
Rev.  William  Wayman. 


Auditors— Mr.  Eagle  Willett,  Mr.  A.  Bailey,  Mr.  James  R.  Hardy. 
Secretary— Sir  S.  Bignold.  London  Agent— C.  J.  Bunyon,  Esq. 

THIS  Society  is  one  of  the  very  few  Mutual  Insurance  Companies,  and 
having  no  proprietary  to  absorb  the  profits  of  the  Institution,  offers  to  its  members  the 
full  benefit  of  the  system. 

Its  invested  Capital  exceeds  £2,100,000,  and  it  possesses  large  reserves  applicable  to 
future  Bonuses. 

Its  rates  are  considerably  below  those  usually  charged— under  45  not  less  so. than  10  per 
cent  Thus,  at  the  medium  age  of  40,  the  sum  of  £33  19*.  2d.,  which,  at  the  ordinary  premium 
of  £3  Is.  lid.  per  cent,  will  insure  £1000,  with  the  Norwich  Union  will  insure  £1005  8s. 
This  is  itself  equivalent  to  a  considerable  immediate  Bonus, 

Insurances  may  be  affected  for  sums  payable  either  at  death  or  on  attaining  a  given  age. 

One-half  of  the  first  five  Annual  Premiums  may  remain  as  a  permanent  charge  upon 
Policies  granted  for  the  whole  duration  of  life. 

Annuities  are  granted  and  special  risks  undertaken  on  favourable  terms. 

Policy  Stamps  are  paid  by  the  Office. 

This  Society  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Office,  which  is  a  proprietary 
body. 

NORWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

TRUSTEES. 

John  Kitaon,  Esq. ;  Edward  Willett,  Esq.,  Ac.  &c. 

DIRECTORS. 

President— Lieut-General  Sir  Robert  John  Harvey,  C.B. 
Vice-President— Charles  Evans,  Esq. 


Edward  Steward,  Esq. 

George  Durrant,  Esq. 

Robert  John  Harvey  Harvey,  Esq. 

•  Henry  S.  Patteson,  Esq. 

*  John  Wright,  Esq. 


Henry  Browne,  Esq. 
W.  C.  Hotson,  Esq. 
C.  E.  Tuck,  Esq. 
Donald  Dalrymple,  Esq. 
W.  R.  Clarke,  Esq. 


'    Secretary— Sir  Samuel  Bignold.  London  Agent— Chas.  J.  Bunyon,  Esq. 

THE  NORWICH  UNION  FIRE  OFFICE  Was  established  in  1797. 
By  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  three-fifths  of  the  surplus  Premiums  are  periodically 
distributed  by  way  of  Bonus  to  the  Assured,  who  have  thus  received,  from  time  to  time, 
returns  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  £400,000.  The  advantages  of  the  mutual 
principle  without  the  liabilities  are  thus  extended  to  the  Fire  Insurers  in  this  Company,  who 
are  free  from  all  responsibility  on  account  of  its  engagements. 

The  Premiums  charged  by  this  Office  are  upon  the  most  moderate  scale,  and  in  no  case 
higher  than  those  required  by  other  Offices  making  no  return  to  their  Insurers. 

1856— Duty  paid  to  Government  £76,588  1  0    Farming  Stock  Insured  £10,018,990 
1858— Duty  paid  to  Government  79,892  0  6    Farming  Stock  Insured     10,107,584  v 
For  Forms  of  Proposal,  Prospectuses,  and  other  information,  apply  to  the 
Societies'  Offices— 6,  Crescent,  Wew  Bridge  Street,  Blaekfriars, 
•    Xiondoni  and  Surrey  Street,  Vorwien. 
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HANDBOOKS 
For  Travellers  Abroad,  or  Readers  at  Home. 


A  HANDBOOK  OP  INDIA.— MADBAS  and  BOMBAY. 
Intended  for  the  use  of  Travellers,  Officers,  and  Civilians ;  containing  Infor- 
mation useful  before  starting  as  to  Outfit — Health — Expenses — Comfort — the 
Overland  Route,  &c.  With  Vocabularies  and  Dialogues  of  the  spoken  Languages. 
By  Edward  B.  Eastwick.    Maps.    2  vols.    Post  8vo.    24s. 


*  A  vast  historical  and  personal  knowledge 
of  India  has  been  sifted  into  this  volume, 
which  Is  no  compilation,  but  an  elaborately 
executed  account,  by  a  writer  of  the  highest 
qualifications.    The  travellers,  officers,  and 


civilians,  for  whom  it  is  intended,  owe  their 
best  gratitude  to  Mr.  Eastwick  for  the  labour 
and  learning  he  has  brought  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  task  so  intrinsically  fbrmi* 
dabio.'—Athenasum. 


n. 


HANDBOOK  FOE  EGYPT.  Including  Descriptions  of  the 
Course  of  the  Nile  to  the  Second  Cataract,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids, 
and  Thebes,  the  Overland  Transit  to  India,  the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  the 
Oases,  &c.    By  Sir  J.  6.  Wilkinson.    Third  Edition.   Map.    Post  8vo.    15s. 


m. 


TTANDBOOK  FOE  THE  HOLY  LAND,  the  Peninsula  of 

■"■  Sinai,  Edom,  and  the  Syrian  Desert ;  an  account  of  the  Geography,  History, 
Antiquities,  and  Inhabitants.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter.  Maps  and  Plans.  2  vols. 
Post  8vo.     24s. 


'A  spirit  of  living  knowledge  which  shall 
animate  the  ruins  or  associations  of  the  past, 
as  well  as  the  descriptions  of  the  actual  pre- 


sent, is  requisite  to  make  a  readable  home 
volume.  This  spirit  is  found  in  The  Hand- 
book of  Syria  and  Palestine:— Spectator. 


IV. 


HANDBOOK  FOE  GEEECE.  Describing  the  Ionian 
Islands,  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  the  Islands  of  the  JSgean  Sea,  with  Albania, 
Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.  By  Sir  G.  F.  Bowen.  Second  Edition.  Map. 
Post  8vo.    15s. 


V. 


HANDBOOK  FOE  SPAIN.  Describing  the  Country  and 
Cities,  the  Natives  and  their  Manners,  the  Antiquities,  Religion,  Legends, 
Fine  Arts,  Literature,  Sports,  Gastronomy,  &c. ;  with  Notices  on  Spanish  History. 
By  Richard  Ford.    Third  Edition.    With  Maps.    2  vols.     Post  8vo.     30s. 


*  Let  not  those  who  stay  at  home  to  read 
about  Spain  quarrel  with  this  performance. 
It  is  the  best  English  book,  beyond  compa- 
rison, that  ever  has  appeared  for  the  illus- 
tration, not  merely  of  the  general  topography 
and  local  curiosities,  but  of  the  national 
character  and  manners  of  Spain,  her  arts,  an- 
tiquities, peculiarities,  &c    It  appears  in  the 


modest  guise  of  a  "  red  Murray."  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  work  is  a  capital  hand- 
book—\mt  it  is  not  to  be  tried  by  that  stand* 
ard.  If  the  extraneous  disquisitions  were 
printed  by  themselves  we  should  have  before 
us  a  first-rate  library  book ;  and  it  is  in  this 
light  chiefly  that  we  regard  iV— Quarterly 
Review, 


JOHN  MUBBAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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P  AEIS 


AND  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE 


CONTINENT, 

VIA  NEWHAVEN  AND  DIEPPE. 


LONDON,    BRIGHTON,   AND    SOUTH   COAST 

KA1LWAY. 


THE    SHORTEST    AND    CHEAPEST    ROUTE. 


From  the  London  Bridge  and  Pimlico  Termini. 

FARES  THROUGHOUT  : 
First  Class 28s.  |  Second  Glass 20s. 

TICKETS  AVAILABLE  FOR  FOUR  DAYS. 

RETURN  TICKETS: 
First  Class.  ♦ .' 50s.  |  Second  Class 36s. 

AVAILABLE  FOR  ONE  MONTH. 


T70R  Times  of  Sailing,  and  full  particulars,  see  Advertisements  in 
'Bradshaw's  Guide  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;'  also  'Brad- 
Shaw's  Continental  Guide;'  the  *  Times'  newspaper;  and  the  Time 
Tables  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Company. 

Every  information  may  be  obtained  respecting  this  pleasant  and 
beautiful  route,  on  application  in  London  to  A.  D.  Bosson,  4,  Arthur 
Street  East  (opposite  the  Monument),  London  Bridge,  and  at  the 
London  and  Brighton  Railway  Offices,  London  Bridge,  and  Pimlico 
Terminus,  and  at  all  their  various  Stations;  also  at  the  Company's 
Offices,  43,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly.— In  Paris,  to  A.  D.  BossoN, 
7,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  at  35,  Quai  Henri  IV.,  Dieppe. 
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ITALY -PARIS,  &c. 


ITALY :  Remarks  made  in  several  Visits  from 

1816  to  1854.  By  Lord  Bboughton.  2nd  Edition.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.    18s. 

'  Lord  Broughton  takes  rank  among  the  very  best  of  that  race  who  are  fast  dying 
out,  but  who  in  their  day  occupied  the  highest  literary  position  among  our  English 
'  i .      travellers— the  classical  tourists. 

•  The  hand  of  a  refined  and  elegant  scholar  so  delicately  manipulates  old  topics  that 
they  seem  fresh  and  instructive  even  to  those  who  have  long  since  formed  their 
opinions  upon  them.'— Literary  Churchman. 

SIX  MONTHS  in  ITALY.    By  George  S. 

Hillabd.    2  vols,  post  8vo.     16*. 

'Mr.  Hillard  has  published  an  excellent  account  of  his  impressions  of  Italy,  bring- 
ing to  the  subject  a  rich  store  of  classical  knowledge,  a  graceful  style,  and  a  remark- 
able abstinence  from  any  commonplace  exaggerations.'— Earl  Stanhope's  Addresses. 

THE  ITALIAN  VALLEYS  of  the  ALPS.   A 

Tour  through  all  the  romantic  and  less-frequented  'Vals*  of 
Northern  Piedmont,  from  the  Tarantaise  to  the  Gries.  By  Rev. 
S.  W.  King.    Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     18s. 

<  Mr.  King,  in  company  with  bis  wife,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  many  of  the 
peasant  women  of  the  districts  through  which  he  passed,  explored  the  less-frequented 
valleys  of  Northern  Piedmont — running  many  risks,  having  many  hairbreadth  escapes 
— leading  a  fine,  free,  and  independent  life,  and  witnessing  much  of  nature's  beauty 
and  grandeur  in  their  wildest  and  most  magnificent  forms.  Mr.  King  is  an  intelligent 
companion,  and  in  his  published  tour  there  is  a  great  deal  of  agreeable  reading.  He 
has  gone  into  regions  comparatively  unknown,  and  returned  laden  with  spoil.  We 
thank  him  for  his  pictures  of  snowy  Alps,  and  mighty  glaciers,  and  thundering  ava- 
lanches—of  ceaseless  torrents  running  down  to  the  sonny  vales,  of  rare  animals,  and 
men  and  women  of  a  simplicity  and  honesty  rarer  still.' — Daily  News. 

PARIS.    A  FAGGOT  OF  FRENCH  STICKS. 

Being  Descriptive  Sketches  of  Paris.  By  Sir  Francis  B.  Head. 
3rd  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8vo.    155. 

'  Sir  Francis  Head's  book  is  very  curious  and  readable;  but  perhaps  its  most  re- 
markable feature  is,  how  much  may  be  seen  in  Paris  in  a  short  time  by  a  man  who 
resolutely  sets  about  it.'— Spectator. 

BUBBLES  from  the  BRUNNEN  of  NASSAU. 

By  An  Old  Man.    6th  Edition.     16mo.    5s. 

•  Just  suited  for  the  pocket  and  for  Rhine  travellers.'— Athenceum. 

ALBANIA  and  other  PROVINCES  of  TURKEY 

in  Europe  and  Asia,  1809-10.  A  Narrative  of  Travels.  By  Lord 
Bboug>hton.  3rd  Edition.  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo.  30*. 

'  The  Albanian  travels  of  Lord  Broughton  have  acquired  fresh  interest  from  recent 
events.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  to  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  provinces 
long  ago  visited  and  described  by  Byron  and  Hobhouse  are  again  destined  to  play  no 
unimportant  part  in  history.  Mr.  Hobhouse's  account  of  the  country,  as  it  was  the 
firsts  is  still  the  best  that  we  possess.'— Literary  Gazette. 
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WORKS  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


THE  TREASURES  OF  ART  IN  ENGLAND :  Being  an 
Account  of  the  Chief  Collections  of  Paintings,  Drawings,  Sculptures,  &c. 
By  Dr.  Waagen,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Berlin.    4  vols.     8vo. 

'This  work  contains  more  of  the  essence  of  true  connoisseurshlp  than  any  other  of  the 
same  class  that  has  yet  come  before  the  public'—  Quarterly  Review* 

LIFE  OF   THOMAS  STOTHARD,  R.A.    With  Personal 
Reminiscences.     By  Mrs.  Bray.    Portrait,  and  80  Illustrations.  Fcap.  4to. 

1  It  is  difficult  at  times  to  escape  the  conviction  that  the  pencil  of  Stothard  himself  has 
been  employed  to  adorn  the  volume.' — Times. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  ARY  SCHEFFER.    By 
Mrs.  Grote.    Portrait.    8vo.    8s.  6<J. 

' '  *  The  work  of  a  steady  pen  in  a  sure  hand,  recording  the  distinct  thoughts  of  a  rear 
admiration/— Alhenaum. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING, 
showing  its  gradual  and  various  development  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the 
Present  Time.    By  Ralph  N.  Wornum.    Woodcuts.     Post  8vo.     6s. 

*  The  most  complete  and  the  most  trustworthy  outline  map  of  the  history  of  painting.' — 
Literary  Gazette. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  EARLY  ITALIAN  PAINTERS,  and 
THE   PROGRES8    OP    PAINTING  IN   ITALY,    from  ClMABUE    to  BASSANO. 

By  Mrs.  Jameson.    Woodcuts.     Post  8vo.     12s. 

*  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Memoirs  "  have  for  about  fourteen  years  enjoyed  a  settled  reputation. 
She  has  nevertheless  profited  by  two  recent  visits  to  Italy,  to  add  several  new  biographies.' — 
Morning  Post. 

A      SHORT       BIOGRAPHICAL      DICTIONARY      OF 

J\.   ITALIAN  PAINTERS.    By  A  Lady.   With  Chart.    Post  8vo.   6s.  6d. 

*  As  a  portable  compendium  on  Italian  painters  the  traveller  will  find  no  work  fn  a 
small  space  so  useful  as  this.' — Murray's  Handbook  of  Italy. 

KUGLER'S  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS 
OF    PAINTING.     Edited  by  Sir  Charles   Eastlake,  R.  A.4    Third 
Edition.     Illustrations.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.     30s. 
'  By  far  the  best  manual  we  are  acquainted  with.' — The  Ecclesiastic. 

KUGLER'S  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  GERMAN,  FLEMISH, 
AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS   OF    PAINTING.    Edited  by  Dr.  Waagen. 
Illustrations.     2  vols.     Post  8vo. 

'  Dr.  Waagen's  name  is  too  familiar  to  the  art-world  to  require  any  introduction.'— 
Quarterly  Iteview.  » 

THE    EARLY   FLEMISH  PAINTERS :   their  Lives  and 
Works.  By  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavacaselle.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

*  Just  the  book  which  the  amateur  will  be  wise  in  consulting  before  he  visits  a  gallery 
or  commences  a  tour.' — Guardian. 
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Now  Ready,  with  Illustrations,  Post  8vo., 

THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

Being  a  Narrative  of  Excursions  and  Ascents; 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PHENOMENA   OP  GLACIERS; 

AND  AN  EXPOSITION  OP  THE   PHYSICAL   PRINCIPLES   TO  WHICH  THEY 

ARE  RELATED. 

BY   JOHN    TYNDALL,    P.R.S., 

*    FBOFE8SOB  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN  THB  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

AND  THB  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 
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230th  Thousand. 


MURRAY8 

Modern  Cookery  Book. 

With  100  Woodcuts.    Price  5s. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


PEIOE   ONE   SHILLING. 

A  LOOTED  NUMBER. 

LETTERSFROM  THE 

PENINSULA,  ITALY,  &c. 

BY  EDWARD  WILKEY. 

Including  Lisbon,  Cintra,  Mafra,  the  Tagus, 

Cadiz,   Seville,  Italica,  Xeres,   La  Carraca, 

Gibraltar,  Genoa,  La  Riviera,  Nice,  &c. 

*  For  a  tourist  we  strongly  recommend.' 

Bra. 

London:  Effingham  Wilson. 


GALIQ  NAM'S 

NEW  PARIS  GUIDE. 


Compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  re- 
vised and  verified  by  personal  inspection, 
and  arranged  on  an  entirely  new  plan, 
with  Map  and  Plates.  Royal  18mo. 
10».  6U  bound ;  or  without  Plates,  7*.  6tf. 
bound. 

London :  Simpion.  Mabshall.  &  Co. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 
FBANZ~THIMM'S 

SERIES  OF 

European   Grammars! 

AFTER  AHN'S  METHOD. 

*.  d. 

Ann's  German  Grammar,  by  Meissner    3    6 

„     French  Grammar      3    6 

„  Italian  Grammar,  by  Marchess!  4  0 
„  Spanish  Grammar,  by  Salvo  . .  4  0 
„  Portuguese  Grammar  ..  ..  4  0 
„     Swedish  Grammar    . .     ....    4    0 

„     Danish  Grammar      4    0 

„     Dutch  Grammar 4    0 

„     Latin  Grammar 3    0 

„     Hebrew  Grammar 4    0 

The  method  adopted  in  this  original  Series 
of  Grammars  is  most  simple  and  rational,  and 
is  eminently  adapted  for  Self-tuition,  for 
School  use,  and  for  a  comparative  study  of 
European  Languages. 

FOREIGN   DIALOGUES, 

On  an  entirely  new  and  practical  plan,  calcu- 
lated to  insure  a  rapid  acquisition  of 
Foreign  Languages,  12mo.  cloth.  s.  d. 
Meissner's  German  and  English..  ..  2  6 
Dudevanf  s  French  and  English  . .  . .  2  6 
Marchessi's  Italian  and  English . .  . .  2  6 
Salvo's  Spanish  and  English  ..  ..  2  6 
Monteiro's  Portuguese  and  English  ..2  6 
LenstrSm's  Swedish  and  English  . .  2  '  6 
Lund's  Danish  and  English..     ..     . .    2    tJ 

Harlen's  Dutch  and  English 2    6 

Turkish,  Russian,  &  English  Vocabulary  2  6 
Published  by  Mr.  Fbanz  Thtmm,  Publisher 
and  Foreign  Bookseller,  3,  Brook  Street,  Gros- 
venor  Square,  London;  and  at  32,  Princess 
Street,  Manchester. 

PJ5.— Travellers  can  order  these  Grammars 
and  Dialogues  through  any  Continental  Book- 
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To  Tourists  in  Britain  fittSMKfSSS 

In  neat  Portable  Volumes,  illustrated  by  Maps,  Charts,  and  Views  of  Scenery, 
and  containing  full  particulars  regarding  Hotels,  Distances,  &c.  &c. 

Snffland,  10/6.  [A  1/6.  |  Scotland,  8/6. 


English  X.ake  District,  5/,  7/6t 
Wales,  Worth  and  South,  5/. 
Worth  Wales,  separately,  3/6 
Derby  and  "Warwick,  each  2/. 
Devon  and  Cornwall*  2/. 
Hampshire  (Isle  of  Wight),  a/. 
Gloucester  and  Hereford,  2/. 
Yorkshire,  2/6. 
Xent  and  Sussex,  3/. 


Highlands  (Anderson's),  10/6. 
Trosachs,  1/6.    Skye,  1/, 
Staffa  and  Zona,  1/6, 
Sutherlandshlre,  1/. 
Edinburgh,  3/6  A,  1/6. 
Glasgow,  2/6  &  Is. 
Ireland,  5/. 

Dublin,  Xillarney,  each  1/6. 
Belfast,  1/6. 


ROAD  AND  RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  HAPS. 

Carefully  constructed  from  the  Maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  other  Authorities,  neatly 
bound  in  portable  cases. 


Snffland,  32  X  22*.    4/6. 

English  X*akes,  19  x  u.    2/6. 
'Wales,  W.  &  S.,  14  X  11*.  each  1/6. 
Scotland,  32  X  22i.    4/6. 


Scotch  Counties,  each  1/. 
Ireland,  20  x  14*.   2/6. 
Xent  and  Sussex,  1/6. 
Derbyshire,  1/. 


Smaller  Maps  at  2s.  6d.  and  Is.  each. 
Just  published,  a  New  Edition  (the  14th),  price  8*.  6d„  of 

BLACK'S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST  OF  SCOTLAND, 

IN  A  NEAT  PORTABLE  VOLUME, 

With  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Illustrations ,  consisting  of  Maps,  Charts, 
Plans  of  Towns,  and  Views  of  Scenery. 

Fcap.  cloth,  price  3* ., 

BLACK'S  GUIDE  TO  KENT  AND  SUSSEX. 

With  Map  15x9.     Seven  Illustrations  by  Dalziel  Brothers,  and  a  Plan  of 

Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Separately — Kent,  2s. ;  Sussex,  Is.  6d. 
Square  fcap.,  price  1*.  6d., 

BLACK'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  WATERING-PLACES 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

With  Map  and  Illustrations.  . 


Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  BLACK.    London  :  LONGMAN  &  CO. ; 

and  SMITH  &  SON,  Stband  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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ILLUSTRATED   WORKS. 


The  Pilgrimage  of  Childe  Harold.   By  I/>rd  Byeos.    Elns- 

trated  by  Engravings  of  the  most  remarkable  Scenes,  Edifices,  Statues,  See*  described 
in  the  Poem.    Crown  4to.    21s. 

'  Wood-engraving  In  tins  book  has  been  carried  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  unparalleled, 
and  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  steel  engravings.  Every  illustration  is  indivi- 
dnally  a  first-class  work  of  art. — /Vest. 

Ancient  Spanish  Ballads:  Historical  and  Romantic. 

Translated  by  J.  6.  Lockhabt.     With  Coloured  Borders,  Illuminated  Titles,  Initial 
Letters,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.    4to.    21s. 

'  A  volume  that  has  long  ranked  with  the  most  beautiful  of  all  gift-books— one  of  the 
first  indeed  in  the  class  of  illustrated  books.' — Examiner. 

Greece :  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Historical.   By  Rev. 

Canon  Wordsworth.      With  an  Essay  on    Greek  Art,  by  George  Sghaxp,  FJS.A, 
*  With  nearly  600  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo.    28*. 

'  The  merits  of  this  work  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
here  how  greatly  the  additions  have  added  to  its  value.'— Literary  Gazette. 

The  Handbook  Of  Architecture.  Being  a  concise  and  popular 
account  of  the  different  styles  of  Architecture  prevailing  in  all  ages  and  countries. 
By  James  Fergusso*.    With  850  Illustrations.   8vo.  26s. 

'  Mr.  Fergusson's  book  has  legitimate  claims  to  be  considered  a  great  work.  It  is  the 
result  of  long  labour  and  original  observation.'— Preu. 

The  Ancient  Egyptians.  Their  Private  Life,  Manners,  and 
Customs.    By  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkdjson.    With  500  Woodcuts.    2  vols.    Post  8vo.    12*. 

'  The  work  is  beautifully  brought  out,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  work  of  the 
kind  which  has  appeared.  It  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  antiquity  and  Oriental 
traveller.' — Morning  Tost. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Now  Ready,  One  Volume,  8vo.,  9*., 

A  HISTORY  OF  FLEMISH  LITERATURE, 

And  its  Celebrated  Authors. 

FROM  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

BY  OCTAVE  DELEPIERRE. 

'Mr.  Hallam  in  his  introdction  to  "The  Literature  of  Europe"  has  in  a  great 

measure  overlooked  Dutch  authors,  quoting  only  a  few  names  of  European  cele- 

Krifw  of  comparatively  recent  times,  and  he  has  altogether  omitted  Flemish  writers 

"r  works.    The  well-merited  fame  of  his  book,  and  its  great  authority,  sug- 

me  the  idea  of  making  up  in  some  degree  for  this  omission,  and  of  giving 

lglish  public  a  sketch  of  these  neglected  authors.' — Author's  Preface, 
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Murray's  Historic  Class-Books. 
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Now  Ready,  with  numerous  illustrative  Woodcuts,  post  8vo.,  7*.  6c?.  each, 

i-THE  STUDENT'S  HUME :  a  History  of 

England  from  the  Earliest  Times,  based  on  the  History 
by  David  Hume,  and  continued  to  the  Year  1858. 

e-THE     STUDENT'S    HISTORY    OF 

GREECE.     From  the    Earliest  Times  to  the    Roman 
Conquest.    By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith. 

ni.-THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the 
Empire.    By  Dean  Liddell. 

iv.-THE  STUDENT'S  GIBBON.  An  Epitome 

of  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.     By  Edward  Girbon. 

'  Mr.  Murray's  excellent  series  of  historical  works.' — English  Churchman, 
JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


TO 


TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS. 
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PASSPORTS.— BRITISH  SUBJECTS  who  are  preparing  to  visit  or  travel 
*  on  the  Continent  may  be  saved  much  trouble  and  expense  by  obtaining 
Foreign  Office  Passports  through  EDWARD  STANFORD'S  Agency,  6,  Charing 
Cross,  London ;  whose  experience  and  long  established  arrangements  enable  him 
to  ensure  Passports  in  proper  form  and  duly  vised,  according  to  the  New  Regulations, 
without  personal  attendance.  He  mounts  the  Passport,  which  is  good  for  many 
years,  on  Muslin  or  Silk,  in  Roan,  Morocco,  or  Russia  Case,  to  prevent  injury  or 
loss,  as  well  as  to  lessen  delay  in  undergoing  examination  abroad.  Residents  in 
the  country  can  have  Passports  obtained,  completed,  and  forwarded  by  post. 

For  further  particulars,  including  the  Forms  of  Application,  Cost  of  Passport, 
Visa?,  &c.  &c,  see  Stanford's  Passport  Circular,  which  will  be  forwarded  per  post 
on  application. 

Edward  Stanford  has  on  sale  at  all  times  the  best  English  and  Foreign  Mapf 
Handbooks  and  Railway  Guides,  Pocket  Dictionaries  and  Conversation  Books. 

LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
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For  Ladies. 


3*fftUk4Fre*dL 
E»eU+*Ualicm. 
English  4t  Gtrmom. 
SngUA  4t  Spanuh. 
Magli*  4s  Fvriugum. 
Is,  each. 

Metallic   Soap 


PASSPORTS 


lettered  in  gold. 


ftp  British  Secretary  of  State  s  and 


Th*  latest  editioosof  iflMraBAxa 


BOOKS  FOB 
J0UBKAL8,   an 

LUGGAGE 


Door  Fasersxbs. 

BERRY'S  PATENT 
INKSTANDS. 


COUBUM,  0T  TRAVELLING  SlRTAJraB, 

can  be  obtained  at 


LEE  &  CARTER'S   GUIDE  DEPOT, 

440,  WEST  STEAND,  W.C. 

TWO  DOORS  WEST  OF  LOWTHRB  AROADB, 

When  an  xxts*sitc  Coluotiox  or  Guides,  Hard-Books,  Maps,  DicnoHARos,  Dia- 
Ixxjubs,  Gbakrabs.  iKTsanunrEBS,  4c,  useful  for  Travellers  upon  the  Continent  and 
elsewhsre,  and  much  useful  information  concerning  Passports,  can  be  obtained. 

__„__^— — ^— ^-^— —  » 

MURRAY'S  HAND-BOOKS,  rendered  convenient  Pogkr-Books  by  J.  Lars  limp 
leather  binding,  at  Is.  additional  charge. 

MOROCCO  and  RUSSIA  PORTABLE  ROLL-UP  CASES,  containing  every  essential  for 
Writing.  __ 

j&aavt9!!  German  intcrpxtttr. 

vith  the  exact  Pronunciation  in  English  on  a  separate  column,  mice  fit.  doth,  6s.  in  leather. 


LONDON :  If.  CL0\TE8  AND  SONS,  STAMFORD  STREET,  AND  CHARING  CBOSS. 
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